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Art  I.  1.  HUtaire  det  RepubUques  liaUennes  du  Moyen  Age,  Tlie 
History  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  C. 
L.  Siroonde  de'  8i&mondi.  16  vols.  8vo.pp.  T7^.  Paris.  1809, 
i815»  1818. 

2.  JlbatraiioHSf  Historical  and  CrUicalp  qf  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medidf  caUedthe  Magniftcent ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  and. 
other  Documenu.  By  William  Roscoe.  8vo.  pp.  400.  Price 
10s.  6d.    London.  1822. 

■ 

f^HERE  are  some  striking  coincidencea,  both  in  facta  and  in 
-"-  romantic  interest,  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  periods 
of  Itfliian  History.  We  find,  in  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  in. 
more  modeni  iirneSt  the  same  division  into  small  states,  generally 
constituted  on  principles  more  or  less  popular ;  the  same  ten«i 
dency  to  mutaal  dissension ;  and  the  same  consequent  liabilitv 
to  invasion  and  subjugation,  by  powers  less  refined  and,  thouga 
not  more  martial  in  their* habits,  more  successful  in  their  enter* 
prises,  from  the  sinele,  concentrated,  and  persevering  direction^ 
of  their  plans,  and  movements.  Tlie  Etruscan  Lucumonies, 
like  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  eminent  ini 
arts  and  arms.  The  massive  materials  and  gieantic  proportions 
of  their  mural  structures,  may  be  deemed  slender  evidence  of 
their  architectural  skill ;  but  the  beautiful  relics  of  their  pot* 
tery,  and  the  various  indications  .to  be  collected  from  history,, 
firom  inscriptions,  and  from  other  monumental  remains,  furnish 
unquestioiutble  proof  of  the  industry,  refinement,  and  high 
spirit  of  this  remote  but  brilliant  people.  The  federation  liii 
vrhich  they  were  united,  although  it  was,  no  doubt,  effectual  and  - 
beneficial  to  a  certain  extent,  seems,  on  many  important  occa« 
sions,  to  have  given  way  before  the  suggestions  of  selfish  policy, 
or  the  terror  of  an  approaching  enemy ;  and  it  ultimately  dis* 
solved  under  the  systematic  encroachment  and  steady  aggrand* 
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izement  of  Rome.  But  it  may  be  inferred,  even  from  the 
partial  narratives  of  their  native  historians,  that  the  Romans 
gained  their  object  slowly  and  doubtfully  ;  and  that  they  were 
indebted  for  success,  as  much  to  the  disunion  of  the  League  of 
£tj*urit,  as  to  their  ovm  courage  or  to  the  skill  of  their  officers. 
The  valour  and  conduct  of  Lar  Porsenna  brought  Rome  to  the 
verge  of  ruin :  his  noble  courtesy  and  liberality  entitled  him  to 
the  lasting  honours  due  to  its  second  founder.  Nor  were  the 
Romans  always  victorious  even  over  single  states.  The  Veientes 
made  a  noble,  and  sometimes  a  triumphant  stand  for  their  in- 
dependence ;  and  we  suspect  that,  if  the  evidence  were  sifted, 
the  generals  of  the  Consular  armies  might  be  found  not  to 
have  at  all  times  acted  on  the  elevated  principles  which  signa- 
lised the  warfare  of  Camillus  and  Fabricius.  At  length,  when 
the  Etruscan  Federation  sank  under  the  pressure  of  Roman 
discipline  and  power,  it  bec^ueathed  to  its  illustrious  rival,  its 
Jura  Fecialia,  its  sacerdotal  rites,  and  its  eminence  in  the  Arts. 
We  should  find  it  an  interesting  occupation,  were  this  the 

I)roper  place  for  so  lengthened  a  discussion,  to  enter  somewhat 
argely  into  an  investigation  of  the  incidental  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  remote  and,  in  many  respects, 
mysterious  people.  Their  cities  and  villages,  flourishing  with 
connnerce  and  agriculture,  covered  with  their  dense  popmation 
the  rich  tracts  of  the  Maremma,  now  nearly  deserted,  and 
steaming  with  exhalations  fatal  to  human  life.  The  colossal 
walls  of  Volterra,  with  other  remains  of  similar  proportion^ 
are  by  no  means  unequivocal  evidences  of  their  dexterity  in 
arohiteoture ;  since  massiveness  is  a  common  character  or  the 
erections  of  ruder  ages,  while  science  and  skill  usually  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  diminution  of  labour,  the  economical  use  of 
materials,  and  the  felicitous  adjustment  of  parts  to  the  harmo* 
niouB  effect  and  useful  purpose  of  the  whole.  But  the  few 
remains  of  their  ornamental  productions  which  have  reached 
us,  and  especially  their  fictile  vases,  shew  them  to  have  made 
great  advances  in  the  higher  qualities  of  Art;  and  if,  as  is 
affirmed,  they  were  in  possession  of  the  ability  to  direct  and 
avert  the  effects  of  lightning,  this  fact  would  seem  to  prova  ' 
that  they  were  expert  in  some  of  the  branches  of  practical  phi'* 
losophy ;  unless  we  are  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  chance 
discoveries  which  are  sometimes  so  unaccountably  made  by 
semi-tbarbarous  nations. 

The  history  of  the  Sabines,  the  Samnites,  the  Latins,  and 
other  republics  of  Italy,  most  of  which  appear  to  have  adopted 
somewhat  of  the  federal  system,  is  yet  more  obscure  than  that 
of  liie  JSUuscan  League;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  subjects  moia 
worthy  of  regret,  in  a  literary  view,  than  t^ie  ahsioft  entire 
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absence  of  all  distinct  records  relating  to  the  remote  annak  of 
the  Italian  states.  M.  Micali,  a  Florentine  savant^  is  said  to. 
have  taken  up  the  inauiry ;  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  thQ. 
actual  publication  of  his  work,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  ftel 
any  urgent  anxiety  for  its  appearance.  The  facts  oS  the  inves* 
tigation  are  few  and  insulated ;  and  we  have  had  so  muoh  of 
speculation  and  hypothesis  in  these  departments  of  historical 
labour,  that  we  rather  prefer  the  ignorance  which  is  simple  and 
easy,  to  that  which  is  complicated  and  fatiguing. 

The  institutions  of  Rome  were  nearly  all  of  a  military  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  exclusive  direction  of  her  tremendous  energies 
was  in  the  tr-ick  of  conquest.     Much  of  this  arose  from  the 
policy  of  the  Patrician  order,  always  anxious,  by  providing  aa 
external  object  for  the  excitement  of  the  passions  of  the  peor 
pie,  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  defecte  and  oppressioost 
of  their  domestic  government.  A  nation  whose  political  system 
has  so  much  of  the  warlike  cast,  will  seldom  be  in  durably 
possession  of  civil  liberty.     When  its  own  safety  is  endangered 
by  the  superiority  of  its  enemies,  it  will  feel  the  necessity  o| 
eatrnsting  its  fortunes  to  some  supreme  command ;  a^d  whei% 
its  victorious  arms  have  pushed  its  ffontiers  beyond  the  xe^c^ 
of  constant  inspection  and  ready  management,  l^f  resist  is^ 
invariably,  the  contention  of  n^al  cbieti»,  apd  t^ie  i^umptim 
of  uucontroled  doi;ninioii  bv.  the  .successful  competitor.     It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  snew^  iii^t  the  vicissitudes  of  .th^ 
lUMsan  history  had  been  gradually  prepadng  that  cq^ibiQation 
of  eticiimatancefi  which  broughit  pu  tbe  civil  w^O's^  the  trii^jpgi^ 
virate,  and  ultimately  the  coiuplete  pr-ostration  of  .the  fiieedoxv^ 
of  Rome  under  the  sceptre  of  Octayiw*    The  ^ai^xiic^  bcmou^ 
of  the  Augustan  reign,  were  but  the  ripe  and  idevkteowgleanju;^ 
of  centimes  of  republican  glory  and  geniuiii;'and  a  long  mh 
terval  of  subsequent  sufferipg  and*  de^^atioa*  tennkiatea  iti 
the  entire  extinction  of  intellectual  light.    Ages  of  bapbarism 
passed  awav  befcure  the  withepng  effects  of  despotism  cbul4  be 
effaced,  and  the  mind  o£  Italy  be  restored  to  itJB  native  ela^ticfty 
md  energy.    Lux  demum   adfulsit — Fiieedopi,    Science,  Ait, 
again  visited  thoAe  majestjic  reg;ions;  again  to  be.^  crushed,  by 
the  iron  mace  ol  violence  and  lawle^  power.    Kqt  tbatjui^Q,  W^ 
q«ite  so  enthueiastio  aa  M.  de  SianaoiMdi  seems  Vx  txe*  in.  oujr  ad^*^ 
ration  of  the  scheme  of  policy  and  admiiuaUratipid  iwhich  regur 
lated  the  republics  of  Italy.    There  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
more  of  treachery,  ferocity,  und  intolerance,  both  in  their  in- 
terior regulation,  and  in  their  conduct  towards  each  othej;^ 
than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.    Still,  they  were  noble  ex** 
QeptioDs  to  the  general  system  of  European  government ;  they 
brought  into  intense  activity  *  mind's  unwearied  spriag ;'  they 
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were  nui^eries  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigour;  and  their 
history  forms  a  bright  spot  in  the  dark  annals  of  the  middle 

Of  such  a  subject  for  historic  narrative,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  the  difficulties  are  in  full  proportion  to  its  attractions  :  its 
variety,  its  complication,  and,  not  unfrequently,  its  deep  ob- 
scurity, render/ it  inaccessible  to  ordinary  powers  of  analysis 
and  combination.  In  the  history  of  the  Grecian  States,  there 
usually  occurs  some  sttong  and  leading  feature  to  which  all  the 
minor  points  may  be  made  to  refer.  The  ascendancy  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  or  Sicyon,  gave  them  a  station  which  enables 
the  narrator  of  their  story  to  make  them  convenient  and  com- 
manding centres  of  observation.  But  the  annals  of  the  Italian 
States  seldom  afford  such  assistance.  They  often  present  an 
entangled  and  incoherent  mass  of  events,  frequently  of  tran- 
scendent interest,  but  without  any  pervading  principle  to  give 
combintttion  and  unity  to  historical  investigation.  The  difficul- 
ties, however,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  whether  arising 
l^m  defective,  contradictory,  or  redundant  materials,  or  from 
l!he  extent  aind  perplexities  of  the  subject,  have  been  vigorously 
ikiet  by  M*.  de  Sismondi ;  and  the  foUowine  passage  will  shew  the 
enlightened  and  persevering  exertions  which  he  has  made,  to 
enable  himself  to  triumph  over  them. 

.,  <  The  greater  the  complication  of  an  historical  subject,  the  greater 
b  the  labour  necessary  for  obtaining  the  materials  which  are^  oon* 
nected  with  it.  Each  State  has  its  peculiar  history  and  docum*ents ; 
each  demands  a  separate  investigation.  At  the  foot  of  my  pages,  I 
have  cited  the  books  and  orisinal  papers  to  which  I  have  had  recourae» 
find  the  authorities  on  which  I  rely.  I  found  it  difficult  to  collect 
tfiem ;  to  accomplish  it,  I  took  up  my  residence  for  five  years  in  Tus- 
cany, the  country  of  my  ancestors.  Three  times  since,  I  travelled 
through  searly  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  examined  every  spot  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  any  signal  achievement.  I  have  explored  al- 
most air  the  great  libraries;  I  have  searched  the  archives  of  many 
towns  and  many  monasteries.  The  history  of  Italy  is  intimately  con* 
nected  with  that  of  Germany.  I  have  also  traversed  this  latter  coun« 
fary  in  quest  of  historical  monuments ;  and  I  have  procured,  at  any 
cost,  all  the  works  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  times  and  the  people 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  describe.  I  am  induced  to  give  tnii 
itatement  of  my  exertions,  by  my  anxiety  to  prove  my  claim  to  the 
oonfldence  of  my  riders.' 

.^  And  yet,  of  the  highly  gifted  individual  who,  in  the  execn* 
lion  of  this  formidable  task,  has  obtained  the  admiration 'of 
Europe,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  permitted  himself  to  speak  in  con*, 
temptuous  language.  M.  de  Sismondi  having  made  an  assertion^ 
respecting  a  particular  period  of  Florentine  history,  at  variance 
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with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  R.«  the  latter  infliols  ott  iiim  the  fol- 
lowing chastisement. 

*^  M.  de  Sismondi  has  only  given  a  proof  of  the  confidence  with 
which  writers  of  generiil  history  too  oflen  assume  their  own  presump- 
tions as  matters  of  fact,  and  the  neglt^nce  and  oonlempt  with.wfiidi 
thej  treat  anr  tnTesti^ations  and  inquiries  which  lead  them  out  of  the 
«»mmon  track.  Their  business  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  course 
of  events,  end  to  leave  the  outline  to  be  fiUed  up  by  those  who  may 
find  disposition  end  leisure  for  such  employment;  but  at  all  events 
they  should  be  careful  that  this  outline  be  correct,  end  that  their 
representations  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  real  state  of  the 
case.' 

Does  Mr.  Roscoe  inmgine  that  his  own  claims  to  critical  and 
historical  pre-eminenc6  are  such  as  ^ititle  him  thus  to  cba* 
racterise  M.  de  Sismondi  as  a  conmioii<-place  writer  of  his- 
tory ?  He  is  assuredly  mistdcen.  He*  has»  indeed,  himself 
been  '  compelled'  elsewhere  to  stultify  his  own  censures,  by 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  work  to  which  the  above  extract  re* 
fers.     But  of  this,  more  hereafter. 

The  subject  which  M.  de  Sismondi  has  so  ably  treated,  coas- 
prises  the  history  of  the  Italian  Republics,  from  the  events 
which  led  to  their  constitution,  down  to  their  entire  extinction. 
A  wider  or  a  nobler  field  of  enterprise  he  could  not  easily  have 
found  ;  and  he  has  accomplishea  his  undertaking  in  a  way 
which  leaves  little  to  desire.  The  skill  with  which  he  haa 
sifted  different  authorities  and  statements,  without  the  formal 
apparatus  of  critical  and  xiissertatory  notes,  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  most  striking  excellences  of  his  production.  Since  it 
was  impossible  to  append  the  enormous  mass  of  pieces  just^ 
caiives  which  would  nave  been  necessary  to  support  and  verify 
all  his  details  and  inferences,  it  remained  that  ne  should  sive 
proof  of  his  labour  and  ability  by  clearness  of  narrative,  by  oex* 
terity  and  compression  in  the  use  of  his  materials,  and  by 
specific  and  continued  reference  to  general  principle.  In  aU 
these  respects  he  has  been  perfectly  successful ;  he  writes  with 
vigour  and  distinctness,  sometimes  with  eloquence ;  and,  whiK 
his  admirable  systan  of  selection  and  connexion  giyes  to  his 
work  the  interest  of  romance,  there  is  a  manly  and  decided 
character  in  his  habits  of  reasoning  and  expression,  which  com- 
mands our  confidence.  Sismondi  is  a  firm  republican,  and  we 
admire  the  consistency  with  which  he  maintains  and  illustrates 
his  convictions.  If  Uiis  be  a  prejudice,  it  ts  a  most  pardon* 
able  one ;  and,  though  it  may  have  some  influence  on  the  colonic 
iog  of  his  descriptions,  on  ttie  substantial  accuracy  of  his  facts 
we  are  satisfied  tnat  it  has  never  encroached.  The  toIusm  which 
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hte  b«en  published  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
invalidating  the  authority  of  M.  Sismondi,  has  produced  on 
our  minds  an  opposite  efiiect. 

From  the  deBtruction  of  the  Empire  of  tlie  West  towards  the 
ttbee  of  the  fifth  century,  Italy  became  the  miserable  theatre  of 
kivation  and   oppression.     Successively   subjugated   by    the 
Ostrogorths,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks,  it  experienced  the 
aufierings  consequent  on  such  conflicts  and  vicissitudes.     The 
cessation  of  tumult  and  violence  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
inagtie,  was  little  more  than  a  breathing-time  amid  the  visita- 
trons  which  it  followed  and  preceded.    When  the  Lombards 
became  masters  of  Italy,  they  divided  their  new  possessions 
into  thirty  principal  fiefs,  wnich,  from  various  causes,  had 
become  much  diminished  in  number,  when  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  foreign  invaders  set  the  native  princes  at  liberty  to 
quarrel  among  themselves  for  a  troubled  and  precarious  supre- 
macy, which  was  eventually  obtained  by  Berenger,  marquis  of 
Friuli.     During  his  dubious  reign,  in  addition  to  the  scourge  of 
civil  war,  Italy  was  visited  by  the  ravages  of  barbarian  irrup- 
tion.    The  Hungarians,  after  defeating  Berenger  in  a  battle 
wlttch  he  hazarded  without  necessity,  ravaged  the  northern  and 
central  provinces,  while  the  Saracens  extended  their  excursions 
over  Naples  and  Piedmont.     These   marauders   consisted  al- 
together of  light  cavalry :  their  incursions  were  sudden,  and 
dieir  retreat  rapid.     Their  movements  were  of  so  desultory  and 
irregular  a  kind,  as  to    render    ineffectual  the    efforts   of  a 
heavy  gaidarmerie,  and  of  the  burgher  infantry,  to  bring  them 
to  close  action.     But,  though  the  immediate  eiiects  of   this 
pMTtizan    warfare    were  distressing,  its  remote    consequences 
were  beneficial.     Before  these  hanissing  and  destructive  expe-» 
ditions  had  excited  continual  alrirm,  the  towns  of  Italv  had 
beeo  open  and  defenceless.     But  these  events  enforced  the 
necessity  of   precautionary  measures  :  walls  were   built,   the 
militia-syvtem  was  adopted,  magistrates  were  chosen,  and  the 
inftDrior  orders  of  the  people,  called  into  action,  acquired  the 
rights  and  patriotic  feelings  of  citizens.     Berenger,  a  man  of 
excellent  qualities,  being  foully  assassinated  by  men  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  the  greatest  benefits,  was  succeeded  by  Hugh, 
Count  de   Provence ;  whose  atrocious  tyranny  excited  revolt, 
ud  ultimately  transferred  the  crown  of  Italy  to  Otho  the 
Great,  Emperor  of  Germany.    This  revolution  occurred  about 
die  middle  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  never  did  any  change 
produce  a  more  favourable  effect  on  the  character  of  a  people. 
To  the  liberal  policy  of  that  prince  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, the  cities  were  indebted  for  their  municipal  privilegeSt 
and  for  the  origination  of  their  republican  spirit.     Tlie  distance 
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of  the  court  gave  them  the  habits  of  independence ;  and  after 
the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Otbo,  the  wars  between  tbe  diif- 
ferent  aspirants  to  the  snccession,  introduced  military  disci- 
]^ine  and  character,  and  procured  for  the  towns  the  right  of 
marching  under  their  own  banners.  Were  not  tbe  minute  de* 
tail  of  events  so  multiplied  absolutely  inhibited  to  our  con- 
tracted limits,  we  should  have  much  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
noble  struggles  of  the  Romans  in  benalf  of  their  liberties, 
VDtil  the  machinations  of  the  Popes,  and  the  interrention  of 
foreign  potentates,  established  the  sacerdotal  power  on  the 
ruins  of  popular  freedom.  The  excesses  of  the  ambitious  Hilde- 
brand,  and  the  fierce  contests  between  the  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Popes,  have  but  an  incidental  connexion  wijtli 
this  part  of  history,  but  they  are  related  with  great  spirit  in  t^e 
work  before  us. 

<  Among  the  republics  which  have  flourished  in  Italy,  Veniee  is 
the  most  illustrious:  it  is  alfnost  the  onlv  one  of  which  the  history  it 
known  out  of  that  country ;  and  it  hacl  a  longer  existence  th&n  any 
of  the  rest.  Its  origin  precedes,  by  seven  centuries,  the  emancipation 
of  the  Lombard  cities :  its  fall,  of  which  we  have  been  witnesses,  is 
posterior,  by  nearly  three  hundred  years,  to  the  subjection  of  Floreooe> 
the  roost  interesting  of  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  was,  a  few  years  sinpe,  the  most  ancient  state  in 
Europe.  The  same  nation,  always  independent,  always  free,  had 
observed,  likeithe  scenes  of  a  drama,  the  revolutions  of  the  universe; 
hud  witnessed  the  long  agony,  and  the  termination  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  in  the  West,  the  birth  of  the  French  power,  when  Claris 
conquered  Gaul,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  of  the  Lombards  who  succeeded  the  first,  of  the 
8aracens  who  dispossessed  the  second.  Venice  saw  the  empire  of 
the  califs  rise,  threaten  to  invade  the  world,  divide,  and  decay.  Long 
the  ally  of  tlie  Byzantine  emperors,  she,  by  turns,  succoured  and 
oppressed  them;  she  carried  off  trophies  from  their  capital,  she 
shared  their  provinces,  and  joined  to  her  other  titles  that  ol  the  mis- 
tress of  a  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.  She  saw  that 
empire  fall,  and  the  ferocious  Mussulmans  rise  on  its  ruins ;  she  saw 
the  French  monarchy  give  way  ;  and,  alone  immovable,  this  proud 
republic  contemplated  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  which  passed 
before  her.  But,  after  all  the  rest,  she  sank  in  her  turn ;  and  the 
8tate  which  linked  the  present  to  the  past,  and  joined  the  two  epoclis 
of  tlie  civilization  of  the  universe,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

'  The  very  nature  of  the  country  which  the  Venetians  inhabited, 
was  the  cause  of  their  Ions  independence.  Tbe  Adriatic  Gulf  re- 
ceives, in  its  higher  part,  all  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  southern 
descent  of  the  Alps,  from  the  Po,  which  has  its  rise  on  the  declination 
of  the  mountains  of  Provence,  to  the  LisonzOi  which  springs  from 
those  of  Camiola.  The  estuary  of  the  most  southern  of  these 
rivers,  is  about  thirty  leagues  distant  from  that  which  lies  f«irthedt 
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to  the  north ;  and,  in  this  space,  the  sea  receives,  besides^  the  Adige« 
the  Brenia,  the  Piave,  the  Livenza,  the  Tagliamento,  and  a  countlM 
number  of  less  considerable  streams.  Each  of  them  carries  with  it« 
in  the  rainy  season,  enormous  quantities  of  mud  and  sand,  so  that  the 
part  of  the  gulf  ^which  receives  them»  filled  up  by  degrees  with  their 
deposite,  is  neither  sea  nor  land :  it  is  called  lagoon  flagunej  ;  ^und^ 
this  name  is  comprised  a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
,  shore.  The  lagoon,  an  immense  tract  of  shoals  and  mud,  covered 
with  from  one  to  two  feet  of  water,  to  be  traversed  only  by  the 
lightest  craft|  is  intersected  by  channels,  originally,  no  doubt,  made 
by  the  rivers  in  their  progress  to  the  sea,  but  afterwards  kept  up  by 
liuman  skill  and  labour  for  the  advantage  of  commerce.  These 
channels  open  passages  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  give  them  aafe 
anchorage  ;  the  sea  which  breaks  with  fury  against  the  Muracei  and 
the  long  and  narrow  islands  which  skirt  the  lagoon,  is  calm  within 
their  limits  ;  the  wind  cannot  stir  it  into  tempest  where  there  are  oo 
depths  hidden  beneath  its  waves.  But  the  tortuous  and  intersecting 
channels  of  the  lasoon,  form  a  labyrinth  impenetrable  to  any  pilots 
but  those  whom  long  study  and  experience  have  made  msstera  of 
their  windings.* 

Among  these  shoala  and  mud  banks,  there  are  certain  firmer 
and  more  elevated  sites,  which  have  been  inhabited  from  remote 
antiquity ;  and,  when  the  devastations  of  foreign  invaders  had 
rendered  the  continental  settlements  insecure,  the  influx  of  the 
fugitives  laid  the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  state,  to  which 
circumstances  gave  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  free  cod- 
atitution.  In  697,  when,  in  couseauence  of  new  disturbances 
in  Italy,  a  considerable  number  of  fresh  refugees  had  sought  an 
asylum  on  these  islands,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  adopting  a 
system  of  government  better  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the 
times,  than  the  vague  and  indefinite  system  which  had  been  till 
then  acted  upon.  Anxious  to  retain  and  secure  tlieii*  freedom, 
the  people  reserved  the  complete  sovereignty  to  their  general 
assemblies ;  but,  with  a  view  to  consolidate  and  extend  their 
power,  they  elected  a  duke  or  doge  with  almost  unlimited 
patronage  and  authority, — a  measure  by  which  they  prepared  a 
•  long  series  of  domestic  troubles,  and  the  ultimate  aestruction 
of  their  liberties.  An  interesting  anecdote  connected  with 
their  histoiv,  is  related  by  M.  de  Sismondi  in  his  firet  volume, 
wbich^we  shall  translate  in  this  place.  During  the  tenth  cen^ 
tury,  Uie  pirates  of  Istria,  whohaa  infested  the  Adriatic  Sea,  by 
the  following  daring  enterprise,  drew  down  upon  themselves 
the  vengeance  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 

*  Id  oom|>liance  with  an  apcient  usage,  the  marriages  of  the  nobles 
and  the  principal  dtisena  were  celebrated  at  Venice,  on  the  same 
day  and  m  the  same  church.  The  eve  of  the  CandeOara^  at  which 
season  the  Kepublic  gave  a  dowry  to  twelve  young  girl^  was  the 
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day  consecrated  to  this  pablfc  festival.  TVom  an  early  Ninr,  ele- 
glhitlT  ornamented  gondolas  were  in  motion  from  every  qaarler  of 
the  city,  towards  Ihe  isle  of  OHvolo  or  of  Castello,  which  is  situated 
at  its  extremiiyy  and  where  the  head  ef  the  dergy,  then  tiie  bishop, 
and  at  a  later  period  the  patriarch*  had  his  offichil  residence.  Tlic 
betrothed  briaegrooms  landed  with  their  brides,  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments,  on  the  public  place  of  Casiello ;  all  their  rela- 
•tivesy  all  their  friends,  in  gala  dresses,  attended  them  )  the  presents 
given  to  the  brides,  their  ornaments,  their  jewels,  were  carried  in 
full  display  ;  and  the  people  followed,  without  arms  of  suspicion,  the 
gay  procession.  The  Isirian  pirates,  long  since  apprized  of  this 
national  custom,  had  the  audacity  to  plan  an  ambuscade  in  the  city 
Itself.  The  quarter  whioh  lies  behind  tne  arsenal,  and  next  to  Olivolo, 
was  uninhabited  at  this  period  i  the  arsenal  itself  was  notyet  In  existence. 
The  Istriotes  landed  by  night  on  this  desert  island,  and  concealed 
themaelves  and  their  barxa.  In  the  morning,  when  the  lovers  had  just 
entered  the  church,  and,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  engaged  in  divine  service,  the  vessels  of  the  corsaixa 
darted  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  across  the  canal  of  Olivolo;  arm- 
ed men  sprang  upon  the  beach,  rushed,  sabre  in  hand,  through  all 
the  gates  of  the  church,  and  seizing  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  the 
wretched  brides,  bore  them  away  to  the  ships  prepared  for  carryim 
them  off,  along  with  the  jewels  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  at- 
tendants. They  then  disappeared  with  e<}ual  promptitude,  and  row- 
ing with  all  their  force,  they  stfove  to  regain  the  ports  of  Istria. 

•  The  doge,  Peter  Gandiano  III.  was  present  at  the  ceremony ; 
and  shared  the  rage  and  indignation  of  toe  liuabanda  it  whnesshig 
this  daring  robbery.  They  all  rushed  out  of  the  church,  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  nearest  quarters,  loudly  called  the  people  to  arqas  and 
vengeancel  The  iobahitants  of  Sui  Maria  Formosa  collected  i^  few 
vessels;  the  doge  sprang  into  them,  with  the  exasperated  bride- 
grooms, and  with  a  favourable  wind  swellinff  their  sails,  they  had  the 
happiness  of  overtaking  the  Istriotes  in  the  lagoons  of  Caorlo.'  The 
mas^acre  was  dreadful;  not  one  of  the  ravishdkv  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  the  irritated  lovers  and  husbands;. and  on  tne  ^meday, 
the  lovely  Venetians  were  reconducted  in  triumph  to  the  same  church 
from  which  they'liad  been  carried  off.  A  procession  of  young  fe- 
mdes,  and  a  visit  annually  made  by  the  doge,  on  the  eve  of  the  Gm- 
dMarCt  to  the  pariah  of  Su  Maria  Furmoaa,  celebrated,  down,  to  Ihe 
war  of  Chiozza^  the  memory  of  th^  event.' 

The  depredations  committed  on  commerce  by  the  Adriatic 
corsairs,  induced  the  maritime  cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  to 
commit  the  fatal  error  of  surrendering  their  independence  into 
the  hands  of  Venice,  whose  doge  aaded  to  his  former  titular 
distinction  the  seignory  of  Dalmatia.  Steadily  pursuing  their 
plana  of  a^jgrandizement,  the  Venetiana  joined  the  crusadera 
on  terms  of  advantage,  aienaliaed  their  valour  and  skill  under 
'  blind  old  Dandolo/  and  ultimately  obtained  lar^e  territories 
in  Greece,  aa  w^li  as  the  island  of  Candia ;  in  their  sagacious 
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haads  aa  important  acquisition.  The  blow  thus  struck  at  tlie 
Byzantine  empire  waj^^  however,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  dis- 
astrous to  Venice.  The  Grecian  power  was  a  frontier  bulwark 
to  Christendom ;  and  when  the  troops  of  Asia,  stimulated  by 
reli^ocn^  enthusiasm,  assaikd  Europe,  the  weakening  of  her 
advanced  fortress  was  severely  felt.  The  Turks  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Venetian  dominion;  and  in  the  long  and 
ethausting  wars  sustained  by  the  lords  of  the  Adriatic  against 
the  Ottoman,  they  had  leisure  to  recollect  that  they  might  have 
warred  more  effectually,  less  dubiously,  and  more  profitably,  as 
allies  of  tb^  Greeks,  than  as  principals  in  an  unequal,  though 
gallantly  supported  conflict. 

The  year  1194  witnessed  the  birth  of  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary characters  who  seem  bom  to  shew  how  far  depravity  is 
o«f{mble  of  extending  its  empire  over  the  habits  and  dispositions 
<tf  men.  Eccelino  ill.  lord  of  Romano,  was  bom  amid  scenes 
of  tumult  and  blood  ;  and  he  so  completely  '  bettered  his  in- 

*  iftrnction*  as  to  acquire  the  fearful  distinction  of  *  the  fero- 

*  cidus/     He  employed  a  long  life,  consummate  abilities,  and 
distinguished  courage,  in  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  such  as 
Italy  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  which  excited  universal 
horror.     His  father,  after  a  successful  life,  left  his  domains  to  , 
his  two  sons,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  of  Gkrmany,  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  States  of 
Italy  imder  his  power.    Eccelino,  whose  castles  lay  between 
V«rotia  and  Paduaj  was,  under  the  influence  of  the  Ghibeline 
-party,  tbosen  Podestat  of  the  former  city.     In  1236,  the  Em- 
\/ttot  Frederick  II.  entered  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  Eccelino ; 
and  after  having  sacked  Vicenza,  left  his  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  partizan,  who  obtained,  by  his  intrigues,  possession 
of  PaduiT;  and  such  was  his  transport  at  this  easy  but  impor- 
lant  acquisition^  that  he  kissed  the  gates  of  the  city  as  he 
fMssed  through  them.     He  acted,  in  the  management  of  his 
new  oonquesty  with  a  vigour  and  policy  which,   under  the 
oontrol  of  humafiity,  aaid  in  a  righteous  cause,  would  have  en- 
Ikied  bim  to  admiration*    He  carried  off  hostages,  enrolled  the 
citizens  among  his  troops,  and  punished  with  signal  severity, 
all  attempts  at  emigration.    It  was  not  until  his  authority  was 
more  firmly  established,  that  he  gave  free  range  to  his  cha- 
racteristic thirst  for  bloody  by  consigning  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
flames,  the  objects  of  his  suspicion.     Lord  of  Padua,  Vicenza, 
and  Verona,  he  unceasingljr  employed  his  increased  and  in- 
creasing power  in  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  marking  his 
way  by  remorseless  executions.     In  the  year  12:28,  he  had,  in 
some  of  his  expeditions,  made  prisoner  his  own  nephew,  Wil- 
liam of  Campo  San  Pietro,  still  an  infant,  and  caused  him  to 
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be  suitably  educated.  In  1240,  however,  he  put  him  under 
arrest ;  but,  four  of  the  lords  of  Vado,  relatives  of  the  youths 
having  offered  themselves  as  bis  securities,  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  Too  young  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
tluct,  he  fled,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  strong  fortress.  Ecce- 
lino  immediately  seized  on  the  four  lords  of  Vado,  imprisoned 
them  in  the  castle  of  Cornuta,  and  after  a  few  years  confine- 
ment, ordered  the  door  of  their  prison  to  be  walled  up. 

'  During  many  days  the  prisoners  were  heard  imploring  bread; 
with  lamentable  cries ;  nnd  when,  after  their  death,  the  prison  was 
re-opened,  their  bones  were  found  covered  with  a  black  and  withered 
skin.  William  of  Campo  San  Pietro,  however,  after  having  pre- 
served his  independence  for  six  years,  was  terrified  at  the  progress 
of  EccelinOy  and  sought  a  reconciliation.  He  delivered  up  his 
castles*  and  gave  himselfinto  his  uncled  hands,  declaring  that  he  wished 
to  be  his  friend,  as  he  was  already  his  nephew.  But  in  the  first  night 
after  he  had  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  he  was 
visited,  in  dreams,  by  the  shades  of  his  uncles,  the  lords  of  Vado, 
who,  renewing  their  cries  of  famine,  recalled  to  his  memory  their 
fatal  death,  of  which  he  had  been  so  little  mindful,  and  caused  him  to 
meditate  with  deep  dismay,  on  the  character  of  the  master  to  whom 
he  had  given  himself  up.  It  was  not  long  before  he  knew  it  by  cruel 
experience.  In  1249,  Eccelino  ordered  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  be- 
cause she  belonged  to  a  proscribed  family  ;  and  when  William  refused, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  after  a  year's  confinement,  con- 
detnned  to  death :  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  all  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  loaded  with  chains,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  Among  the  victims  of  Eccelino,  there  were  two  who 
signalised  their  last  moments  by  acts  of  courage,  llainier  de  Bo- 
nello,  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  people,  was  accused  by  him  of  having  plotted  to  deliver  up  the 
city  of  Padua  into  the  hands  of  the  marquis  d'Cste.  Rainier  re- 
plied only  by  denouncing  to  the  people  the  accusation  of  Eccelino  as  an 
mfaraous  calumny,  and  by  declaring  that  the  true  motive  of  his  con- 
demnation, was  the  regret  which  he  had  expressed  that  the  Paduans 
bad  confided  to  Eccelino  the  sovereign  authority,  and  that  they  had 
been  so  cruelly  punished  for  their  error.  The  despot  caused  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  public  place,  where  his  head  was  struck  oft 
John  de  Scanarola  was  brotight  before  the  tribunal  of  Henry  de  Ygna, 
a  creature  of  Eccelino,  and  worthy  of  his  bloody  master.  Though 
the  prisoner  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  surrounded  by  guards,  he 
suddenly  darted  upon  his  judge,  and,  pulling  him  from  his  seat,  he 
gave  him  three  wounds  on  the  head  with  a  knife  which  he  had  con- 
cealed under  his  dress.  The  judge  was  mortally  wounded  before  the 
euards  had  time  to  despatch  Scnnarola  with  their  halberfs.  An 
Italian  proverb,  appalling  to  tyrants,  was  then  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth, — Hevsho  is  determined  on  deaths  is  mister  of  the  Kinff*s 
lifey 

In  t^cnerul,  those  who  haid  received  sentence  of  death,  were 


t 
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condacted  to  the  place  of  publics  resort,  and  there  beheaded. 
Confiscation,  rasure  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  imprisonmeDt 
of  all  connected  with  them,  followed.  Torture  was  applied  to 
extort  confession ;  and  when  the  fortitude  of  the  victim  waa  un* 
shaken,  the  infliction  was  continued  and  increased  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  life.  New  prisons  were  built,  and  one  of  those  base 
wretches  who  are  always  ready  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  humours  of  the  vilest  masters,  solicited  and  obtained  the 
boon  of  inspecting  their  construction.  *  But/  exclaims  Ro- 
landini,  '  let  them  rejoice,  the  souls  of  those  who  perished  in 

*  the  Castle ;  for  he  who  had  so  often  entered  voluntarily  into 

*  those  .dungeons,  to  make  sure  that  no  feeble  ray  of  light 
'  could  penetrate ;  he  who  had  studied  to  enhance  the  pesti- 
'  lential  and  Tartarean  horrors  of  this  gloomy  place,  himself 

*  was  confined  in  it  by  the  command  of  Eccelino  :  a  prey  to 
'  hunger,  thirst,  foul  reptiles,  panting  for  the  air  which  was 

*  denied  him,  he  perished  miserably  in  the  hell  which- he  him- 
'  self  had  dug.'  Verona  was  cursed  with'the  residence  of  the 
Tyrant  in  person  ;  Padua  was  governed  by  one  of  his  nephews, 
Ansedisio  de*  Guidotti, — a  monster  as  blood-thirsty  as  his 
uncle  ;  and  his  other  towns  and  castles  were  consigned  to  the 
rule  of  men  of  the  same  stamp. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1260,  gave  new 
energy  to  the  ferocity  of  Eccelino.  He  now  considered  him- 
self as  an  independent  potentate,  and  signalised  his  absolute 
power  by  the  murder  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in 
nis  dominions. 

'  It  teemed  as  if  he  was  eager  to  iodemoify  himself  for  havioff  kept 
any  measures  with  public  opinion,  and  he  summoned  all  his  suDjects, 
as  though  he  woula  insult  their  forbearance*  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
atrocities.  After  his  prisoners  had  perished  in  the  tainted  air  of  his 
dungeons,  or  after  they  had  sunk  under  the  horrprs  of  his  tortures, 
he  had  their  corpses  conveved  to  their  native  towns,  and  beheaded  in 
the  public  place*  The  nobles  were  led  in  flocks  to  the  same  spot,  and 
i^ndoned  to  the  sabres  of  his  satellites ;  he  then  ordered  the  dead 
bodies  to  be  hacked  in  pieces  and  consumed.  Bv  day  and  by  night  were 
.Incessantly  heard  the  terrible  voices  of  those  who  were  perishing  under 
the  torture ;  tliey  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  everv  citizen.  Nor 
was  it  the  nobility  alone  that  were  obnoxious  to  Eccelino:  every 
species  of  distinction  was  CQually  odious  to  him.  and.  as  he  veiled 
his  fury  with  no  pretext,  evenr  species  of  distinction  was  visited  with 
the  same  punishment.  Skilful  merohants.  enlightened  advocates, 
prelates,  monastics,  canons  remarkable  for  piety,  and  even  young 
persons  who  were  distinguished  for  beauty,  perished  on  the  scaflbld. 
and  thdr  property  was  confiscated*  Eccelino  often  compelled  pro- 
prietors to  sell  him  their  booses,  especially  when  they  were  situated 
m  strong  positioos  or  near  the  gates>  and  m  a  few  days  after  he  re- 
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nimed,  with  the  life  of  the  vendor,  the  money  which  he  had  paid 
down.  All  would  havered,  had  flight  been  possible ;  bat  the  tyrant, 
Iia4  posted  guards  on  the  frontiers,  who  prevented  ingress  or  egress, 
and  if  any  one  was  detected  in  secret  flight,  without  sentence  or 
interrogatory,  a  leg  was  instantly  cat  ofi",  or  an  eye  plucked  out.  The 
courage  of  two  noblemen  had»  however,  nearly  delivered  the  earth 
from  this  monster.  The  two  brothers  Monte  and  Araldo  de  Moose* 
lice,  were  conducted  by  guards  to  Verona,  where  Eccelino  then  re* 
sided,  for  examination.  They  arrived  before  the  public  palace» 
while  the  tyrant  was  at  dinner ;  they  drew  his  attention  by  their  crle9» 
and  uo  exasperated  him,  that  he  left  the  table  and  advanced  towards 
'them».  without  arms,  exclaiming.  In  evil  hnur  they  come,  the  traitors  ! 
Monte,  as  soon  aa  he  saw  him,  tore  himself  from  the  grasp  of  hia 
ffuards,  sprang  upon  him,  and  threw  him  down,  falling  with  him« 
While  he  was  searching  for  the  poniard  which  he  supposed  that 
Cccelino  wore  beneath  his  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  tore  the 
face  of  his  persecutor  with  his  teeth,  a  guard  cut  off  the  right  leg  of 
Monte  with^his  sabre,  and  the  rest  hewed  in  pieces  Araldo,  wlio  strove 
to  aid  his  brother.  Monte,  apparently  insensible  to  this  first  wound, 
and  to  the  blows  which  were  incessantly  showered  upon  him,  did  not 
abandon  his  prey,  and  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  stifle  him*  He 
perished  at  last,  but  on  the  body  of  the  tyrant  whom  he  had  rent  with 
Dia  teeth  and  nails,  and  who  was  Ipng  before  he  entirely  recovered 
fropi  the  eflects  of  his  wounds  and  his  terror.' 

Such,  at  length,  was  the  abhorrence  excited  by  the  horrible 
excesses  of  da  Romano,  and  such  the  dread  of  his  talents  and 
ambition,  that  onder  the  auspices  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  a 
cnisade  was  declared  against  him.  The  first  ecclesiastic 
who  employed  his  eloauence  to  stir  up  this  holy  warfare,  was 
Philip,  archbishop  ot  Ravenna,  who  visited  Venice  for  that 
purpose.  He  there  found  a  great  number  of  fugitives  who  had 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Eccelino.  At  their  head  was  Tiso 
Novello  of  Campo  San  Pietro,  the  son,  scarcely  adolescent^  of 
that  William,  the-  story  of  whose  death  we  have  related,  and 
the  last  heir  of  a  family  nearly  exterminated  by  the  tyrant.  Of 
the  army  which'enrolled  itself  at  the  exhortations  or  the  pre* 
late,  Marco  Badoero,  a  Venetian,  was  appointed  the  comman- 
der, and  the  standard  was  confided  to  tne  charge  of  young 
Tiso  Novello.  The  Marquis  Azzo  d'Este,  the  cities  of  Ferrafa, 
Mantua,  and  Trent,  vntn  the  powerful  republic  of  Bologna, 
declared  against  him ;  while  he,  in  addition  to  his  owa  forces, 
relied  on  the  aid  of  his  brother  Alberic,  and  of  the  chiefs  of 
Cremona.  He  commenced  the  war  by  menacing  Brescia  and 
Mantua,  while  he  despatched  Ansedisio  de'  Ouidotti  to  arrest 
the  progress  ot  the  crusadets  by  fortifying  the  line  of  the 
Brenta«  That  egregious  general  took  a  much  more  effectual 
method :  he  diverted  the  stream  to  prevent  the  ships  of  ^'' 
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from  navigating  it,  and  by  that  notable   expedient  left  the 
cbs^nne]  dry  enough  for  infantry  to  pass.    The  crusading  ari»y 
uraa  of  ^  very  motley  coiaposition,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ra- 
veipna  waa  alike  destitute  of  talents  and  character.  They  pushed 
OP*  however,  without  a^y  effectual  opposition  from  the  inca- 
pftUe  aad  dafttaxdly  Ansedisio,  and  carried  Padua  by  assault, 
rathdv  through  a  nappy  Accident,  than  by  skilful  or  fearless 
CMMMhict.    Seven  days  pillage  waa  the  appropriate  occupation 
of  these  disinterested  tiberators.    They  released,  hiowever,  the 
prisoners  of  Eccelino,  among  whom  were  troops  of  children* 
eyeless,  or  yet  more  cruelly  mutilftted ;  and  the  radoans,  amid 
aU  t^eir  losses,  exulted  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  and  the 
Security  of  tb^ir  lives.    Eccelino  received  the  intelligence  of 
ibifi  diaaster,  while  be  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Min- 
fAO.      H^  bad   in  his  army  eleven  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Padua  ov  xt»  territory^  composing  one  third  of  his  whole  forest 
ind,  feanagtheiv  defection,  he  coiibtrived,  by  a  series  of  perfidioua 
measureB,  to  secure  that  large  body  in  different  prisoas»  where, 
by  famine,  fti>e,  the  sword,  or  the  scaffold,  the  whole  perished. 
Of  that  army#  composed  of  the  flower  and  stvength  of  Padua, 
scarcely  two  hundred  persons  escaped.    An  attempt  made  by 
the  crafty  Alberic  da  Romano,  the  brother  of  Bceelino,  to  re- 
•over  Pskma,  by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  p^al  lente, 
waa  defeated  through  the  forecast  of  the  Venetian  Marco  Que- 
vni ;  and  when  the  Tyrant  himself  advanced  with  his  army  for 
the  aame  purpose,  he  found  the  crusaders  in  his  way,  beniud 
a  strong  entrenchment,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  force* 
The  following  year,  1257,  was  consumed  in  intrigues  ;  but» 
IB  12SS,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  preached  himself  into 
Brescia,  and  paraliaded  the   inhabitants  to  join  the  league. 
Whilehe  waa  thus  employed,  intelligeoce  arrived  that  the  Mar- 
Mis  Relavioino,  with  the  Cremonese  Biilitia,  in  alliance  with. 
!BoceUao,  had  attacked  their  frontiers.    The  Legate,  without 
delay,  left  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Brescia  and 
Mantua,  with  anch  of  the  crusaders  as  were  then  under  hia 
igmediate  cownand,  and  advanced  to  encounter  the  Marquia* 
Of  this  hasardous  a\6vement,  which  both  ungamished  and 
uncovered  Breacia,  Eccelino  took  prompt  advantage.    He  de- 
filed rapidly  W  Peschiem^  with  a  superior  force,  and  moving 
on  the  rear  of  the  sacred  army,  filled  it  with  such  terror,  that» 
almost  without  striking  a  blow,  it  waa  completel  v  routed*   Bia-« 
auino  of  Cumino  and  bis  troop  gallantly  torced  their  passage 
tnrou^  the  wramy,  and  escaped ;  all  the  rest  fell,  fled,  or  w^re 
made  prisoners.      Happily,  the  blundering  Archbishop   was 
•aoa^  the  last.    Brescia  waa  taken  possession  pf  by  Eccelino 
and  his  allies,  Buoso  de  Doara  ana  the  Marquia  Pelavicino^ 
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the  jaiDt  leaders  of  the  troops  of  Cremona.  Elated  by  Iits  vic- 
tory, the  Tyrant  resolved  to  secure  the  sole  possession  ofhis  new 
conquest,  and  endeavoured  by  artful  insinuations,  to  set  Buoso 
and  the  Marquis  at  variance.  He  gained  bis  main  object,  the 
mastery  of  the  town,  but  lost  bis  friends,  who  detected  his  in- 
trigues, and  indignantly  joined  the  coalition  against  bira. 

In  1259,  Eccelino  entered  on  the  campaign  with  the  mo§t 
numerous  and  effective  army  that  he  had  ever  yet  commanded. 
Ilis  plan  was  bold,  but  practicable  with  hb  means.  It  was  no 
less  than  to  make  himself  master  of  Milan,  by  a  sudden  more- 
nient,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Milanese  nobles,  'yrho  were  at 
variance  with  tne  people,  would  open  the  gate^  when  he  ap- 
peared before  them.  To  mask  this  intention,  hjs  lai(|  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Orel.  His  demonstration  immediately  put  in 
motion  the  allies,  who,  delivered  from  the  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous Legate,  were  directed  by  able  and  experienced  com- 
manders; the  Marquis  Pelavicino  with  llie  Oremonese,  the 
Marquis  Azzo  d*  Este  with  the  troops  of  Ferraxa  and  Mantua, 
and  Martino  detla  Torre  with  the  Milanese  militia.  While 
these  divisions  were  bearing  down  on  the  position  of  J^celino, 
the  latter,  ordering  his  infantry  to  fall  back  slowly  op  ^rescia^ 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  followed  across  the  O^ie 
by  the  troops  of  Milan  and  Cremona,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  powerful  and  well  appointed  cavalry,  and,  traTersing  the 
Oglio  and  the  Adda,  pushed  directly  fctr  Milan.  Martino  della 
Torre,  however,  instantly  countermarched,  so  that  wben^  ^fter 
crossing  the  Adda,  Eccelino  prepared  to  advance,  he  found  an 
army  interposed  between  him  and  his  object.  Fully  awar^  of 
the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  exerted  himself  with  energy 
and  abiuty.  Failing  in  an  assault  on  a  fortress  which  eom^ 
manded  the  passage  ef  the  Adda,  he  seized  on  the  bridge  of 
Cassano,  which  he  found  un^arded. 

Da  Romano,  like  many  otner  impious  men,  was  extramely 
superstitious,  and  his  astrologers ^had  cautioned  hhn  against 
Cassano,  Bassano,  and  ^enenuly  against  all  towns  and  piacee 
with  a  similar  termination  as  boding  misfortune.  '  BV  se 
'  much  the  more  the  slave  of  superstition,'  justly  remarks  M.  de 
'  Sismondi,  on  account  of  his  entire  destitution  of  religious  feel- 
'  ing  :  since  his  soul  was  not  impressed  wi^  the  sentiment  of  i| 
*  Divine  Bein^,  it  satisfied  the  necessity  of  believing  by  im- 
'  plicitljr  trustmg  in  the  influence  of  the  stars.'  When  Ae  name 
of  the  bridge  was  mentioned  to  hkn,  he  shuddered ;  and,  instead 
of  pausing  there,  returned  to  Vimercato  for  a  moment's  repose. 
In  the  mean  tim^,  ibe  Marquis  d'Cste,  traversing  the  Oniara 
d'Addsu  attacked  and  earned  the  tite  de  ppni  of  Cassano; 
every  other  point  was  guarded,  and  tiie  enemy  of  Ae  hionaa 
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race  was  encompaBsed  by  a  superior  force,  without  apparent 
ipeans  of  escape.    When  Eccehno  was  informed  that  the  re- 
doubt was  stormed,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  advanced 
LQipetuously  to  retake  it;  but  a  wound  which  hejreceived,  oc- 
casioned a  delay  and  discouragement  which  defeated  his  inten- 
tion.    He  then  crossed  the  river  by  a  ford ;  but  his  rear-guard 
was  scarcely  disengaged  from  the  stream,  when  it  was  attacked 
by  the  Marquis  d  Este ;  while  the  cavalry  of  Brescia,  when 
ordered  to  charge,  commenced  its  retreat.     All  was  now  con- 
fuKion,  s^id^at  len^h,  the  Tyrant,  beaten  from  his  horse,  and 
wounded  severely  m  Uie  head  by  a  man  whose  brother  had  been 
mutilated  by  his  orders,  was  made  prisoner.    *  Eccelino,  a 
paptive,'  says  Rolandini, '  shut  himself  up  in  a  menacing  silence  ; 
'  tie  fixed  on  the  ground  his  ferocious  countenance,  and  gave 
'  no  loose  to  his  deep  exasperation.     The  soldiers  and  the 
'  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  ;  they  were  eager  to  behold 
!  this  man,  formerly  so  powerful,  this  umous  pnnce,  terrible 
'  and  cruel  aboye  all  the  princes  of  the  earth ;  and  the  univer- 
•  sal  joy  burst  forth  on  every  side.*     The  chiefs,  however,  pro- 
tected him  from  outrage.     Surgical  aid  was  ofi'ered,  but  he  re- 
jected all  alleviation,  he  tore  open  his  wounds,  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  his  captivity,  died  at  Soncino. 
'   The  interesting   matter  which  abounds  in   these  volimies, 
seems  to  accumulate  as  we  proceed.    The  life  and  character  of 
iifatteo  Visconti,  the  brilliant  career  of  Castruccio  Castracani, 
the  eventful  tragedy  of  Rienzo,  the  romantic   adf^entures  of 
Braccio,  the  Sforzas,  the  Piccinini,  Carrara,  Carmagrnola,  and 
a  host  of  other  able^and  enterprising  men  ;  the  rivalry  of  tibe 
maritime    states,   the  fortunes   of  Florence   and    Milan,  the 

{lersevering  attempts  of  the  Emperors  on  the  liberties  of  the 
tolian  States,  the  intrigues  of  tne  Popes,  the  struggles  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  on  the  debateable^ound  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  story  of  the  Medici, — all  these  might  severally  oc- 
eupy  as  large  a  portio^  of  our  pages  as  that  which  has  been 
already  devoted  to  the  present  article.  As,  however,  meagre 
Walysis  would  be  perfectly  bewildering  and  uninteresting,  and 
CPpious  abstract  interminable,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with, 
ti^e  specimens  we  have  already  given  of  this  admirable  work. 
.  it  remains  that  we  advert,  though  it  must  be  briefly,  to  Mr. 
Boscoe's  volume,  of  which  the  least  interesting  portions  are 
tl^ose  which  contain  his  animadversions  on  M.  de  Sismundi,  and, . 
his  reply  to  the  objections  urged  by  the  latter  a^nst  certain 
statements  contained  in  his  life  of  Lorenzo  de' Medici.  We 
confess  that  the  first  appears  to  us  very  injudicious,  and  the 
last  extremely  ineffective.  If  our  recollection  serve  us  rightly, 
M*  de  Siamondi  has  somewhere  used  th^  sarcastic  expression. 
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itrw^tm  piramir$,  m  direct  or  iadirect  applicatioato  Dr.Ro* 
beteon  and  Mr.  Roscoe.  We  are  afraid  that  this,  or  some 
similar  pbraae,  baa  infused  somewhat  of  acerbity  into  the  mia4 
of  our  accomplished  countryman,  and  prompted  him  to  an 
attack  which  will  assuredly  do  no  injury  to  his  antagonist.  We 
have  no  inclination  to  enter  on  the  investigations  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  pronounce  on  all  the  points  at  issue  between  them; 
but,  judgiBg  from  the  materials  before  us,  we  can  have  no  hesi« 
tation  in  atoi^ng  the  superiority  in  learning,  acuteness^  and 
philosophical  impartiality,  to  the  fdreign  historian.  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  is  not  always  a  fair  critic ;  he  has  not,  for  instance,  done 
courteously  or  wisely  in  xepresenting  the  unbiassed  concessions 
of  M.  de  Sismondi  as  reluctantly  made.  When  the  latter,  havii^ 
affirmed  that  the  title  of  the  Magni/ioini,  now  universally  attri- 
buted to  Lorenzo,  was  given  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
only  in  common  with  other  men  of  elevated  rank,  finishes  his 
explanation  by  emphatically  stating,  that  he  '  merited  the  sur- 
'  name  of  which  an  error  nas  put  him  in  possession ;'  Mr.  R. 
permits  himself  to  assert,  that  '  he  is  compelled*  to  the  admis- 
sion. And  when  M.  de  8.  applies  to  a  proposal  made  by  Lorenzo 
the  term  '  generous,'  it  is  qualified  as  a  *  compelled'  deference 
to  right  feeling  This  is  a  childish  species  of  warfare,  and 
Mr.  Koscoe  should  not  have  descended  to  it* 

<  On  the  authority  of  Job.  Mic.  Brutus,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  M.  de  Sismondi  has  informed  us  that  the  two -brothers  (Lo- 
renzo and  GiulianoJ  did  not  perfectly  aeree  in  their  system  of  admi- 
nisiralion  :  Otuliano  being  of  a  mild  andcfmciliiHory  apposition,  and 
having  ftlt  himself  disquieted  by  the  impatience,  the  pndei  and  the 
violence  of  his  brother.  To  the  evidence  of  this  Venetian  writer  of 
a  later  period,  who  is  remarkable  only  for  his  inaccura^  and  his 
animosity  to  the  Medici,  M.  de  Sismondfi  has  added  that  .of  Alfieri,  In 
bis  Congiura  de'  Paxdt  where  the  author  has  availed  Minself  of  this 
supposed  disagreement  in  order  to  heighten  the  dramatic  eKkOL* 

Without  dwelling  on  the  obvious  circumstance,  that '  his 
*  animosity  to  the  Medici'  has  not  prevented  Brvtais  -from 
speaking  favourably  of  Giuliaoo,  weare  '  lOompellcMd'  to.acciise 
Mr.  Rosdbe  of  decided  misrepresentation  in  the  letter  part  x>f 
this  extricCy  Sismondi  has  no  where  cited  Alfieri  a^  an 
'  evidence^  be  has  simply  observed,  not  in  the  rqpdar -page, 
but  in  a  bj|kf  foot-note,  that  the  poet  had  '  Hrc  parti — '  made 
'  use*  oi^  ^  taken  advantage'  of  this  opposition  of  chiuractar  in 
his  tragedy.  But  we  are  quite  indisposed  to  proceed  wkh  this 
petitt  guerre,  and  ^all  only  add,  that,  after  a  careful  com* 
parison  of  the  passages  referred  to,  with  the  objectieoi  made 
oy  Mr.  R.,  we  cannot  find  that  be  has  made  anyariMrtantial 
impression  on  the  statements  of  his  rival.     We  iMKve  iMth 
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mater  pleasure  in  expressing  the  interest  which  we  liave  felt 
m  the  illttstrative  docnments  collected  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  in 
tiling  the  following  beautiinl  translation  of  a  poem  written  by 
Iwenzo. 

'  The  other  morn  I  took  my  round 

Amidst  my  garden's  sweet  retreat, 

Whttt  time  the  sunbeam  touch'd  the  ground. 

With  its  first  soft  reviving  heat : 

There  on  my  favourite  flowery  bed 

i  cast  my  scarcely  waken'd  eye. 

Where  mingling  roses,  white  and  red. 

In  all  the  bloom  of  beauty  vie. 

Some  leaf  by  leaf  their  filmy  fold 

I  aaw  expanding  to  the  sun ; 

First  close  compressed,  then  half  unroH'jd, 

Till  all  the  tender  task  was  done. 

Some  younger  still,  could  scarcely  burst 

There  cruder  buds ;  and  some  there  were 

That  veiled  their  softer  charms,  nor  durst 

Intrust  them  to  the  early  air. 

And  some  had  drank  the  morning  sky, 

And  fell  to  earth  a  vernal  shower : 

And  thus  I  saw  them  rise  and  die 

In  the  brief  limits  of  an  hour. 

And  when,  their  faded  glory  paat. 

All  strewn  abroad  they  met  my  eyes, 

A  tender  thought  my  mind  o'ercast. 

How  youth  departs,  and  beauty  flies/    p.  6S, 

It  IS  impossible  to  contemplate  Ae  past  glories  of  this  in- 
teresting country,  without  feeling  a  severe  pang  in  the  com- 
parison of  its  actual  condition  with  its  latent  energies;  withont 
•ympathuui^  with  the  noble  race  whose  intellectual  powers 
and  civil  rights  are  alike  oppressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  military 
despotism. 

Art.  n.  Remarks  upon  ike  ObfecHons  made  to  certain  Passagee  in 
the  Enquiryconcertting  NeceuUy  and  Predestination.  By  Edward 
Cooleston,  I>.D.  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary 
of  Rochester.    8vo.pp.  63.  Price  Ss.  London.  1822. 

THE  objectiona  against  his  statements  and  arguments,  which 
Dr.  Copleston  here  steps  forward  to  meet,  are  those  which 
Jiave  been  urged  by  an  able  anonymous  Writer  in  a  Letter  sub- 
jcribedv  Philaletbes  Cantabrieiensis^  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grin- 
.fifU  in.  ih^  &^at  pa,rt  of  his '' vindicisB  ^nalogicae.^'  Notice  is 
Mie%  n^'of  an  elaborate  article  on  St^wartV  Dissertation, 
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appeared  in  No.  Ixxi  of  tbe  Bdmbvgk  Bei^leir.  Neitjur 
of  these  Writers,  however,  appears  as  a  respondeat  to  the  Pi»^ 
▼ost  of  Oriel  on  the  main  ai^ument*  Mr.  Grinfield  says :  *  I 
'  have.  Sir.  asstrone  a  dislike  to  Calvinisin  as  you  or  any  man 
*  oaa  SmL'  And  Poilalethes  confines  himself"^  to  pointing  out 
certain  inaocnmcies  in  Dr.  Cof^ton's  reasoning. '  Some  of 
the  meat  important  objections  wUch  lie  against  uie  doctrines 
maintained  in  the  inquiry,  these  Writers  have  not  brought 
ferward;  arid  we  are  mus  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  uie 
learned  Author's  remarks  on  tnose  points  to  which,  in  our 
review  of  his  work,  we  directed  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers^  But  the  concesftione  he  makes  in  this  pampidet,  are 
very  material.  Without  appearing  to  ^ve  up  an  inch  of  ground, 
he,  with  inefiable  dignity,  to  a  certain  extent  backs  out ;  sRid 
tiiough  very,  very  angry  with  Mr.  Grinfield,  he  pays  that  invo^ 
luntary  homage  to  tM  weight  and  acuteness  of  his  objections, 
which  his  opponent  would  not,  on  any  personal  grounos,  have 
Blood  the  least  chance  of  obtaining. 

In  the  first  place*  Dr.  Copleston  retracts  his  commendation 
of  Archbishop  King*  whose  verv  dangerous  and  exceptionable 
work  has  lately  been  rej^rintea,  under  his  sanction,  for  tb^ 
benefit  of  the  Oxford  students.  No  circumstance,  we  muet 
confess,  tended  to  awaken  our  doubta  as  to  the  depth  and  exh 
tent  of  Hi.  G.'s  theological  attaiiMnenta,  so  much  as  his  ven^ 
turing  bis  reputation  oo  the  revival  of  the  Archbishop's  re- 
Catad,  and,  wn  hsd  hoped,  exploded  theory.  The  real  design 
of  the  peesent  pamphlet  is,  we  enspect,  no  odier  than  to  qualify 
his  ewogy  on  that  Writer.  Mr.  Grinfield  rather  unceremo- 
niously cnarges  '  Mr.  Provost'  with  eating  up  his  own  woi4s. 

*  Tou  eoessMncad  the  note  le  yeur  third  dtseourse,'  he  8sy«» '  1^ 
raoommendiqg  *'  that  Suable  Sermon  on  Predesuoation  and  Vbre- 
knowledjM,  to  aUsliideals  who  have  been  caaseious  to  theoisdves  of 
may  contusieii  or  perptesitVy  upon  these  snbjecu/'  and  the  name  ef 
**  Copleston,^  has,  aecomngfy^  appeared  in  the  pubiie  newspepen, 
subscribed  to  this  uoltmitnd  ssnctioa.  Eacoasagaa  by  y«mr  **  gene* 
xal  ayprphalios  of  tbadeiign  of  rspriating  Dik  King's  discourse,*^  Mr. 
Whalely  has  lately  r^inlfpduecd  it  ta  the  public,  as  «*  ealeulated  te  af- 
ford UiMil  kintSb  even  to  the  most  learned  Divioa,  ta  ftiniish  tfie 
yi^MUgsr  student  with  priaeiples  an  which  to  build  his  whole  system  of 
theokigy,  «pd  tasuppiy  etaa  ibe  untesraad  with  the  mast  ir«luabla 
insmcMn*''  PrafiMe^pi^ik  The  discaMBie  <accardiag  to  his  opi- 
iiio»)  *'  might  lastly  hmre  bama  the  titia,  of  a  rule  for  mterpreffa^ 
righUy  the  Scripture  soeouots  of  God,  and  af  bis  dealings  with  rnaif* 
kiod  ;'*  and  Dr.  King's  natioos  mighi  be  esteemed  ^  the  proper  baih 
of  all  sonDd«heeto0."  pp.  9. 10.  Allow  me,  Sir,  whilst  cslltog  these  ' 
thiflgsie  yenr  sasoUertmnt  to  partaka  of  year  afmpatby,  wfailsi  I  m 
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saffering  under  the  load  of  those  **  effregious  mistatements**  which 
you  have  laid  at  my  door.     You  have  siirce  discovered  that  **  his  lan- 
guage 18  not  sufficiently  precise  and  guarded,  to  he  secure  from  con- 
troversial cavils."    And  you  add,  **  of  its  occasional  laxity  and  ▼a^e* 
nets  I  had  myself  complained.''    pw  41.     I  beg  your  fmrdoa,  Sir*  I 
can  find  no  complaint  of  this  kind  in  yowr  former  netef  with  referenee 
to  any  theological  error  of  the  Archbidhop.    You  said*  indeed*  |>> 
122»  that  **  he  has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  between  the  words 
anatogi/  and  resemblance ;''  {aJauU  which,  of  course*  I  am  very  willing 
to  overlook,  and  which  he  labours  under  in  common  with  Bishop 
Butler,  and  every  writer  on  the  subject ;)  but  there  is  not  a  single 
hint  given,  either  by  Mr.  Whately  or  yourself,  to  caution  us  against 
any  of  his  theological  blunders.      Now  you  can  discover  the  error 
which  I  pointed  out»  (Vindicis,  p.  47,  note^)  **  that  wisdom  in  ns 
may  be  as  different  from  what  we  call  wisdom  in  God,  as  light  isy  in 
OUT  conception,  different  from  the  motion  of  the  air  that  causes  it.** 
And  though  you  add,  "  this  is  the  onfy  material  error  in  which   he 
seems  to  have  fallen,  and  which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  slip 
than  a  deliberate  opinion,"  yet  you  immediately  supply  us  with  ano' 
thert  because  **  he  has  also  unwarily  and  unnecessarily  to  his  own  ar- 
gument, used  the  phrase  different  nature^  when  spealung  of  the  Di- 
vine Attributes."     Remarks^  p.  40.    I  sincerely  congratulate  you. 
Sir,  even  on  theriC  partial  discoveries ;  but  if  you  would  allow    an 
acute  Deist  to  point  out  a  few  others  of  a  similar  kind,  you  may  find 
-them  stated  by  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  in  my  Appenmx;"    and    I 
heartily  wish  that  hia  whole  pamphlet  could  have  been  reprinted, 
for  though  it  is  an  afflscting  sight  to  behold  a  Deistical  writer  tri- 
umpbing  over  a  Christian  prelate,  yet  it  presents  an  admirable  caution 
to  men  of  rank  and  authority  amongst  us,    not  to  bestow  their 
praises  at  random,  but  consi<ier  themselves  amenable  to  God  and 
their  country  for  the  distribution  of  their  eulogies. 

'  Let  roe  put  it  to  you,  then.  Sir,  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian, 
whether  you  are  exemplifying  *'  the  candour  and  moderation** 
which  we  both  acknowledge  mi^  be  found  in  the  Archbishop's  Dis- 
course, when  yon  insinuate  that  no  <*  man  of  candid  mind''  (p.  41,) 
oould  have  made  the  objections  which  I  have  urged  against  it  ?  Are 
jott  prepared  to  shew,  that  Bishop  Berkeley,  ^  who  had  every  virtue 
under  heaven/^  was  not  a  man  of  a  **  candid  mind  f  *'  Are  yoo 
prepared  to  make  good  tliis  charge  against  Bishop  Brown,  against 
I>r«  FiddeSf  and  the  other  learned  and  respectable  writers  whose 
amhorities  are  to  be  found  in  my  appendix  i  Even  if  I  could  have 
produced  no  such  authorities,  it  wonld'bave  been  Tery  harsh,  and 
seversi  and  hieonmteiU  in  you  to  have  charged  me  with  neglecting 
**  the  rule  of  candour  and  common  sense,"  (p.  48)  becaase»  whil^ 
X  allowed  the  excellence  of  your  own  and  the  Arcnbishop's  motiveSf 
I  had  argued  against  the  couMequencei  of  such  opinions.  However, 
am  the  case  now  stands  between  us,  you  may  be  assured,  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  pnt  down  either  by  yoor  sarcasms,  or  your  apologies. 
At  the  end  of  this  pamphlet,  yoa  wOl  find  attthoritiesi  aofficieat 
to  bear  me  out  in  all  my  charges  against  the  Archbishop's  dis- 
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Qouiw,  and  to  these  atiOhoritteB  I  appeal  as  quite  sufficient  to  shield 
me  from  your  insiouations.'^ 

A  second  concession — if  it  does  not  aroouQt  to  a  direct  re- 
tractation of  what  he  had  advanced— respects  the  moral  infli»> 
ence  of  Predestinarian  notions.  Dr.  Copleston  bad,  on  this 
subject^  expressly  appealed  to  '  historic  testimuny*  as  to  '  the 
'  natural  tendency  o/Calvinistic  opinions  to  breed  a  careless* 
'  ness  with  regard  to  moral  conduct.'  When  hard  pushed  with 
the  reply^  that  experience  decides  the  other  way ;  woen  historic 
testimony  is  turned  a^nst  him,  by  the  remark,  that,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  Jansenists  were  austere  moralists,  while 
the  Jesuits  were  notorious  for  loose  morals  and  compromising 
casuMtry ;  and  that, '  wherever  Calvinism  has  been  the  prevailing 
'  faith,  as  in  Protestant  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  ScoUauiC 
'  religious  communities  have  been  remarkable  for  rigid  disci- 

*  pline  and  virtuous  lives*;  '  to  this/  says  Dr. Copleston,  '  / 
'  can  onltf  repfy, 

*  that  tbesc  communities  have  in  general  been  remarkable  also  for 
diligent  and  zealous  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  whose  spirit  they 
have  imbibed,  and  have  carried  it  into  the  regulation  of  their  lives* 
And,  as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  human  ethics,  that  a  belief  ia 
Necessity  would  probably  never  prevail  long  over  moral  principle,  nor 
prevail  at  all  where  that  principle  is  deeply  seated  and  well  exercised ; 
so,  in  considering  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  if  the  mind  be  care- 
fully trained  in  religious  instruction,  if  the  precepts,  the  promises, 
the  exhortations,  the  examples  'of  Scripture  be  early  and  habitually 
impressed  upon  it,  and  above  all,  if  the  lesson  of  divine  love  and 
mercy  exhibited  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  be  duly  considered 
and  received  into  the  heart,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  will 
have  little  or  no  injurious  effect ;  but  a  hatred  of  sin  will  be  super- 
added to  the  ordinary  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  and  Will  act  as 
a  powerful  preservative  agaui»t  the  evil  effects  which  might  other- 
wue  arise  from  such  a  persuasion  when  operating  singly,  or  when 
posscsting  a  strong  ascendancy  over  other  motives.'    pp.  %7t  8. 

Admitting  the  justness  of  this  observation,  what  becomes  of 
Dr.  Copleston's  appeal  to  historic  testimony?  He  shall  himself 
furnish  the  answer.  Speaking  of'  the  natural  connexion*  which 
he  had  pointed  out  between  the  opinions  be  assails,  and  the 
consequences  charged  upon  them,  be  says : 

*  And  although  this  connexion  might  not  be  extensively  supported 
by  fiicts,  {whi^  it  it  readily  admitted  not  io  be,)  u  reason  wss  as. 
signed  for  the  failure,  viz.  that  the  belief  of  Fatalism  is  rather  nomi- 
nal than  real ;  and  that  where  it  is  real,  and  yet  unattended  with  its 
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terlered  to  prevent  them.*  p.  29. 

But  Dr.  Copleston  did  appeal  to  facts^  to  facts  on  the  large 
scale  of  historical  testimony ;  and  his  '  ready  admission/  that 
facts  do  not  yield  support  to  his  assertion,  comes  too  late  to 
entitle  it  to  the  merit  of  candour.  The  reason,  however^  he 
assigns  '  for  the  failure*  of  the  alleged  connexion*  is  altogether 
imsatisfactory.  It  might  serve  to  explain  individual  cases  ; 
such  as  might  be  instanced  in  infidel  philosophers  avowinflr  the 
most  pernicious  and  licentious  opinions,  yet,  whose  lives  nave 
not  been  stained  by  any  gross  immorality*  But,  when  whole 
communities  are  referred  to,  and  the  tendency  of  the  religious 
Opinions  in  question  has  been  seen  operating  for  a  series  of 
ages,  under  so  great  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  nothinjg 
better  than  an  evasion  to  allege,  that  that  tendency  has  uni- 
formly been  prevented  from  coming  into  effect  by  powerful 
counteracting  causes.  It  is,  however,  a  most  important  ad- 
mission, thai  the  communities  holding  the  doctrine  of  Predes- 
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tir.  Copleston  has  to  explain*  how  a  belief  in  that  doctrine  has 
been  so  generally  associated  with  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  ana  with  practical  piety,  if  it  has  no  foundation  in  toe 
Scriptures,  no  connexion  with  real  religion.  He  has  to  shew, 
bow  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  led  to  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  notions  which  receive  from  them,  as  he  alleges, 
no  support  or  countenance ;  and  how  this  bold  and  dangerous 
dogma  of  Predestination  has  come  to  be  interwoven  with  a 
system  of  truth.  The  creed  of  the  Calvinist  does  not  then»  it 
should  seem,  altogether  consist  of  Fatalism,  or  Predestination  : 
Calvinism  includes  certain  other  doctrines.  But  this.  Dr. 
Copleston  had  studiously  kept  out  of  sight.  He  had  detached 
this  one  tenet  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  from  the  system, 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one  which  distinguished  it  from  other 
systems ;  and  had  tried  to  identify  it  as  a  whole  with  Fatalism. 
This  is  what  we  complained  or  in  our  review  of  his  work* 
Judging  from  Dr.  Copleston 's  statements,  we  remarked,  one 
would  imagine  that  Election  and  Reprobation  were  Calvin's 
constant  theme,  the  fundamental  article  of  his  faith,  and  the 
distingmshing  tenet  of  those  who  are  called  after  his  name. 
But  now,  according  to  our  Author's  own  shewing,  Uiis  tenet  is, 
in  fact,  Uie  only  inoperative  part  of  the  Cdvinistic  system,  and 
eonaeqiieiitly,  the  featore  by  which  it  has  the  least  ri^  to  be 
characterised;  seeing  thatit  isatenetthe  belief  of  which,  hetells 
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real,  and  when  real,  hannleM ;  beiafl^*  Bomehow  or  other,  found 
in  combination  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  hatred 
of  sin.  This  error,  then,  if  it  oe  an  error,  which  manifests  so 
inTincible  a  tendency  to  combine  with  Scriptural  truth,  mast« 
one  would  think,  have  some  affinity  to  truth ;  must  have  at 
least  an  apparent  relation  to  other  truths.  Calvinism  only 
includes  it  among  other  doctrines  in  a  system  essentially  true. 
But  if  so,  the  assailant  of  the  tenet  had  need  to  look  to  it,  that, 
in  attempting  to  tear  away  what  is  thus  interwoven  with  the 
whole  tissue  of  Scripture  doctrine,  he  does  not  injure  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  fabric. 

A  third  concession  is  extorted  from  the  learned  Provost,  by 
Philalethes,  who  cites  a  passase  from  Dr.  Hey's  LectureSf 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  Dr.  Copleston*s  statement,  that  while 
'  Predestinarians  openly  deny  Free-will,  the  advocates  of  Free- 
'  will  never  deny  the  Prescience  of  Ood/  He  is  forced  to 
admit  that  the  passage  cited,  '  does  indeed  give  an  instance  of 
'  a  nearer  approach  to  this  denial  than'  he  '  had  supposed  was 
'  ever  made  by  our  English  divines.*  We  suspect  that  his 
supposition  was  as  hastily  formed  as  it  was  uncandidly  applied. 
Archbishop  King  might  have  taught  him  better.  He  speaks 
expressly  of  some  who,  '  to  establiBh  Contingency  and  Fvee- 
'  will,  have  denied  God's  Prescience.^  '  Tis  observable,'  he 
says,  '  that  by  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  nnA  by  the  same 
'  sort  of  ailments,  by  whicn  some  endeavour  to  destroy  the  Di* 

*  viae  Prescience,  and  render  his  Decrees  odious,  Cotta  loiq; 
'  ago  in  Cicero  attacked  the  other  attributes,  and  undertook  Co 
'  prove  that  God  can  neither  have  reason  nor  understanding, 

*  wisdom  nor  prudence,  nor  any  other  virtue.** 

Having  maae  these  important  concessions  in  the  firat  tm^ 
sections.  Dr.  C.  devotes  Uie  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  to  tha 
vindication  of  his  remarks  iipon  Anally  from  the  okjectiona 
of  the  Author  of  Vindiciae  Analogies.   This  is  a  war  of  words 
in  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  mingle.    Dr.  Copleston  is 
very  calmly  haughtjr,  and  very  mildly  contemptuous,  while  his 
assailant  is  very  irritable,  and  not  over-courteous.    The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  wordy  strife  between  them  is,  that  Mr. 
Orinfield  supposed  the  Provost  to  allude  to  '  mathematical 
'  analogies,*  by  the  elementary  formula  he  proposed,  expressing 
it  by  the  general  signs  A,  B,  C,  D.    Dr.  C.  says,  he  made  no 
allusion  to  mathematics.    Mr.  G.  admits  that,  if  so,  he  mistook 
tba  design  of  the  illustration ;  but  he  shews,  we  diink,  pretty 
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cleariy,  tbat  the  Provost  has  adopted  An^ishop  KuigV  etfMV 
in  confounding  figurative  language  with  analogy*  Two  inatan* 
CC8  of  this  occur  in  the  Provost's  Reply  to  the  VindicisB  Ana- 
logicce.    '  For  example/  he  says,  '  the  Law  is  said  to  be  our 

•  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.    Here  the  comparison  i» 

•  strictly  analogical.*  Again :  *  I  presume  it  would  serve  to 
^  give  some  idea  of  the  Koran  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
'  word,  to  say  that  it  is  the  Bible  of  tne  Mahometans.  The 
'  Koran  is  to  Mahometans  what  the  Bible  is  to  Christiana/ 
Onr  readeilB  will  perceive  that,  according  to  this  statement  of 
Uie  leavied  Provost's,  things  bearing  not  the  least  analogy  to 
each  other  in  their  nature,  become  analogical  by  a  mere 
figure  of  speech ;  that  things  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  if 
they  are  susceptible  of  comparison  in  any  of  their  relations, 
are  analogous.  Because  the  Koran  is  regarded  in  the  same 
light  by  Mahometans,  that  the  Bible  is  by  Christians,  there- 
fore there  is  an  aiialogy  between  them.  We  confess  that  we 
see  no  propriety  in  this  use  of  wcfrds.  We  should  have  regard- 
ed Che  phrase,  '  the  Koran  is  the  Bible  of  Mahometans,'  as  a 
simple  metaphorical  illustration,  and  as  allowable  in  no  other 
sense.  If  it  was  understood  to  imply  an  analogy  between 
them,  it  would  be  objectionable  as  tending  to  mislead.  With 
regard  to  the  expression  cited  from  Scripture,  '  the  Law  is  oar 

•  schoolmaster,*  Mr.  Grinfield  remarks  : 

*  **  Here/'  ypa  say»  **  the  comparison  is,  strictly  speaking,  ^imt* 
kffcalf*'  p.  55.  It  may  be  so  according  to  your  meaning  of  the 
word,  but,  accordinff  to  mine,  it  is  ttricUy  metaphorical.  A  metaphor 
may  explain^  as  weu  as  ornament  a  subject,  because  it  generallv  com- 
pares what  is  invisible  and  abstract,  with  what  is  an  object  or  sense 
and  daily  observation ;  but  a  metaphor  can  prow  nothing,  because  the 
tmth  which  it  would  illustrate  must  always  previously  be  taken  for 
gvanted.  On  the  mind  of  an  unconverted  Jew,  the  Apostle's  asser* 
Uion  would  bare  no  force,  though  to  us  who  are  believers,  the  allo* 
sioo  seems  full  of  beauty  and  propriety.  If  the  treatise  of  Bishop 
Butler  had  been  msde  up  of  such  analogies,  what  could  it  haveprofoed 
m  the  satisfaction  either  of  the  Deist  or  the  Atheist  ?*  pp.  21,  ». 

Dr.  Capleston's  distinction  between  metaphor  and  simile  is, 
in  our  view,  far  from  correct  He  affirms,  indeed,  that  '  it  is 
'  impossible  to  fix  any  accurate  boundary  between  the  two  de» 
'  partments/ 

^ '  If  those  pointB,*  he  says,  <  in  which  the  relations  are  alike  be 
either  fanciful  or  of  very  slight  importance,  the  transfer  of  name  is 
usually  called  a  metaphor,  and  .is  practised  more  for  the  sake  of  en- 
livening and  adorning  the  style,  than  of  explaining  the  nsture  of  the 
subject.    Metaphor  is  addressed  to  the  imagination,  Analogy  to  the 
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vMemtmilimgi  the  object  of  tho  one  is  plenore  or  excitement^  of 
the  other  mslmctioii.'  .p.  87. 

Let  us  try  the  validity  of  this  distinction.  "  God  is  lighf 
Is  this  a  metaphor^  or  is  it  analog  ?  As  addressed  to  the  an- 
derstanding«  not  to  the  imagination,  it  ought,  according  to  Dr. 
C's  proposition,  to  be  the  latter ;  whereas  no  analogy  is  implied, 
light,  wliich  is  put  for  holiness,  being  strictly  the  language  of 
metaphor.  '*  Even  there  shall  thy  fiand  lead  me.*' — "  In  thy 
*'  book  all  my  members  were  written.'*  Surely  these  are  meta* 
phorical  expressions,  yet,  addressed  to  the  understandine,  notta 
the  imagination,  designed  to  instruct,  not  to  please,  and  imply* 
ing  no  analogy.  "  Wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life.  Here  again  is  a. 
simple  metaphor.  **  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre« 
*'  destinate'* — ^is  this  metaphorical  language?  Let  us  near 
Archbishop  King.  '  To  suppose  that  they  (Foreknowledge 
*  and  Preaestination)  are  the  same  in  God  and  in  us,  is  just  as 
'  reasonable  as  to  infer,  because  wisdom  is  compared  in  Scrip* 
'  ture  to  a  tree  of  life,  that  therefore  it  grows  in  the  earth,  has 
'  its  spring  and  fall,  and  is  warmed  by  the  sun  and  fed  by  the 
'  rain.'  He  means  to  affirm,  that  there  is  in  both  cases  only  aa 
analog]r»  the  things  being  alike  different,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  in  kittd.  Dr.  Copleston  does  not  go  this  length ;  but 
his  ideas  of  figurative  language  and  analogy,  as  having  scaroely 
any  definable  boundary,  favour  the  Archbishop's  representa- 
tion. Mr.  CMnfield  has  cited,  in  his  Appendix,  a  passage 
from  Bishop  Brown,  which,  we  think,  very  accurately  lays 
down  the  distinction. 

» 

^  *  To  sum  up  the  diAerence  then  between  divine  metaphor  and  di- 
vine analogy  in  fiill.  Metaphor  expresses  only  sn  imaginary  resem* 
blaoce  or  correspondeocy :  analogy  convejrs  the  conception  of  a  ear* 
respondent  reality  or  resemblance,  Aletaphor  is  rather  an  allusion  than 
a  real  substitution  of  ideas :  analogy  is  a  proper  substitution  of  notions 
and  conceptions.  Metaphor  at  best  is  but  the  using  a  very  remote  and 
foreign  idea  to  express  something  already  soppowd  to  be  more  ex^ 
aetly  known :  analogy  conveys  something  correspondent  and  answer^ 
able,  which  could  be  now  no  otherwise  usefully  and  really  known  with«« 
out  it.  Metaphor  is  mostly  in  words,  and  is  a  figure  of  speech  ;  ana« 
logy,  a  similis  raiiot  or  proportion  of  things^  and  an  excellent  and 
neccssaiy  method  or  meant  of  reason  and  knotdedge.  'Metaphor  uses 
ideas  of  sensation  to  express  immaterial  and  heavenly  objects,  to 
which  they  can  bear  no  real  resemblance  or  proportion :  analogy  sub- 
stitutes the  operations  of  our  jsv/,  and  notions  mostly  formed  out  of 
them,  to  represent  divine  things,  to  which  they  bear  a  real  though 
'unknuvsn  correspondency  and  proportion.  In  short,  metaphor  haa 
IIP  real  foundation  in  the  nature  or  the  things  compared ;  analogy  is 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  things  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
parison ;  and  tilie  correspondency  or  resemblance  is  certainly  reo/. 
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» 

thott|(b  we  don't  know  the  exact  ndiimB,  er  mmner^  or  diigf«»«f  it » 

at  least  we  may  safely  presume  this  from  tbe  truth  aod  Tendty  of 
6od»  who  has -thus  made  His  revelations  to  mankind  iinder  the  aoa- 
Ibgical  conceptions  and  language  of  this  world.' 

Appendix,   pp.  18,  14. 

,  In  a  few  words,  the  reaemblanoe  implied  in  metaphor,  is 
known  to  be  imaginary :  the  relation  which  is  the  foonaadon  of 
analogy,  ia  reaL 

Bat  what  has  this  philological  discussion  (for  it  is  nothing 
more)  to  do  with  thevsubject  of  Calvinistic  Predestination? 
Onr  readers  will  consider  it  as,  metwhorically  speaking,  or 
analogically  speakine,  an  episode.  We  now  return  to  the  maia 
argiiment«  Dr.  Copfeston  re-asaerts  in  the  present  pamphlet^ 
that  he  had  first '  pointed  out  the  natural  connexion'  between 
GalTiniam  and  a  carelessness  with  regard  to  morals,  which  his 
nnlacky  appeal  to  facts  was  designed  to  confirm.    In  the  En* 

2 airy,  he  used  stronger  language,  and  talked  of  such  a  ten- 
cBcy  bemg  '  demonstrable  by  hir  reasoning/    DepriTcd  of 
the  argument  from  historic  testimony,  he  still  considers  himself 
as  securely  entrenched  in   his  philosophical  reasonings.    We 
•hall  therefore    briefly  recapitulate  the    objections  to  those 
seasonings  which  he  has  ttoi  met,  and  leave  the  public  to  deter- 
mine whether,  or  not»  they  are  of  sufficient  force  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  learned  and  candid  Inquirer. 
•  1.  We  objected,  in  the  first  place«*  to  Dr.  Copleston's  ac- 
eovnt  of  the  manner  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  Di- 
vine Prescience,   as  unphilosophical  and  incorrect.    We  re- 
marked, that  he  had  confounded  two  things  essentially  distinct, 
expectation  and  knowledge ;  representing  the  Divine  Prescience 
as  no  otherwise  conceivable  by  us  than  as  infinitely  wise  ex- 
wsctation :  whereas  rational  expectation  is  mainly  built  on  a  be- 
lief in  the  Divine  appointment,  and  therefore  presupposes  it. 
We  observed,  that  the  principle  which  leads  us  instantly  to 
refer  pvediotion  to  a  snpematural  agenoy,  and  to  believe  that 
contingent  events  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  know* 
ledge,  is  a  universal  principle,  deeply  rooted  in  oar  natove* 
Between  the  mode  of  the  Divine  knowledge  and  of  human  knoww 
ledge,  it  is  felt  that  no  analogy  subsists.    Had  Archbishop 
King  confined  himself  to  this  position,  instead  of  maintaining, 
as  he  does,  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
perCections  only  by  analogy,  and  that  the  mond  perfections  of 
itke  Deity*  as  well  as  his  pnysical  attributes,  belong  to  Him  only 
m  an  analogical  sense ;  differing  firom  the  correspondent  qoar 

• 
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li6en  m  flie  creature,  not  merely  in  mode  or  de^ee  of  T^erfeo* 
tion,  bat  in  W/i</;— had  he,  we  say,  contented  himself  with 

{pointing  out  the  differeoce  of  mode  between  the  Divine  know- 
edge  and  ours,  his  reasoning  would  have  been  less  noveli  but 
more  correct.  The  truth  is,  that  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  Ood, 
and  at  that  of  his  essential  natural  perfections,  exactly  in  the 
same  way;  not  by  analogical  comparison,  but  by  testimony, 
concurring  with  the  almost  innate  suggestions  of  reason  and 
consciousness. 

2.  A  second  objection  related  to  the  infelrence  which  Dr. 
Copleston  wished  to  establish  on  this  lalse  analogy.  Became 
diere  is  no  cdnnexion  between  human  expectation  and  fore« 
sight,  and  the  course  of  events,  he  would  argue,  that  there  ia 
none  between  what  comes  to  pass,  and  the  Divine  foreknow* 
ledge.  This  is  a  manifest  absuniity.  Man  has  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  future,  except  what  is  derived  from  revela* 
tion.  A  calculation  of  probabilities  is  not  knowledge.  He  it 
fn  uncertainty  as  to  the  possible  event  of  the  next  moment.  But 
the  Almighty  has  a  perfect,  certain,  universal  knowledge  of 
ftiture  events :  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  conclusion  which  the  Au- 
thor will  never  be  able  to  invalidate,  that  between  future  event* 
and  Divine  foreknowledge,  there  must  be  some  connexion ; 
events  which  are  contingent  to  us,  being  certain  to  Him. 

S.  We  objected,  thirdly,  to  what  appeared  to  us  notbiitg 

better  than  a  play  upon  words,  where  the  Author  is  pleased  to. 

deny,  that  what  is  certainly  future,  and  declared  to  be  so,  must 

necessarily  come  to  pass.    We  observe,  however,  that  he  still 

adheres  to  this  strange  position.    It  is,  he  says,  the  '  only  re- 

*  source*  against  the  Predestinarian  hypothesis,  '  not  to  admit 

'  the  position  as  a  necessary  truth,  **  tnat  what  is  foreseen,  iu 

* Jixea^  and  cannot  be  otherwise;**  and  it  ts  one  principal 

'  object  of  my  argument,  to  prove  that  we  are  not  bound  to 

'  admit  it,  because  there  is  no  contradiction  involved  in  the  de- 

'  nial  of  it.*    Surely,  the  cause  must  be  desperate  when  tbhr 

bold  expedient  is  the  only  resource  left  to  its  advocate.    That 

what  is  foreseen  may  be  m  its  own  nature  contingent ;  that  ta 

to  say,  that  the  thing's  not  happening,  or  happening  diffieiently« 

would  imply  no  natural  contradiction ;  is  admitted.     It  was 

foreseen,   that  Judas  would  betray  his  Master;   but  his  not 

doing  BO  would  have  involved  no  contradiction,  had  it  not  been 

foretold ;  and  the  contradiction,  had  events  happened  oAei^ 

wise,  would  have  related  to  the  prophecy,  not  to  the  nature  of 

the  event,  which  was  contingent,  and  aamitted  of  the  altema* 

tive.    But  contingent  as  an  event  nmy  be  in  its  own  nature^  its 

contrary  implying  no  natural  contradiction,  and  the  cause  why 

it  so  happens  rather  than  otherwise  being  wholly  unknown  to 
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us ;  yety  when  foretold,  it  becomes  certainly  known  to  be  future  ; 
and  if  known  to  be  certainly  future,  it  must  be  fixed.     Its 
being  not  fixed  or  uncertain,  and  yet  certainly  known,  involves 
a  palpable  contradiction.    The  assertion,  that  a  thing  can  be 
in  the  same  respect  at  once  certain  and  uncertain,  is  an  absur- 
dity.    But  an  event's  being  predicted,  though  it  makes  the  fux^ 
lure  event  known  to  us,  does  not  cause  it  to  come  to  pass,  does 
not  in  any  way  necessitate  it.    It  was  equally  fixed  or  certain, 
therefore,  before  it  was  declared  to  be  so  by  the  prediction, 
before  its  futurity  was  revealed.     What  the  circumstance  of  an 
event^s  being  foretold,  proves  with  regard  to  that  particular 
event,  it  proves,  as  we  remarked  .be^re,  with  re^rd  to  all 
other  events, — that  they  are  foreseen  by  God  ;  and  if  foreseen, 
known  to  be  future ;  and  if  known  by  the  Divine  Mind  to  be 
future,  certdnly  future, — fixed ;  equally  certain  with  what  to 
us  is  present  or  past.    And  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  that 
the  cause  which  determines  that  a  contingent  event  falls  out  in 
the  manner  that  it  does,  rather  than  otherwise,  is  known  to  Him 
who  knoweth  all  things,  by  virtue  of  his  incommunicable  at- 
tribute of  Omniscience.    We  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
Dr.  Copleston  can  evade  this  conclusion,  than  by  maintaining, 
either  that  events  are  effects  which  take  place  without  a  cause, 
or  that  the  causes  which  determine  these  ejects,  are  unknown 
to  God  himself.    If  every  effect  has  a  cause,   a  contingent 
event  must  be  determined  by  some  cause  ;  and  that  determin- 
ing cause  being  foreknown,  the  effect  must*  be  foreseen ;  being 
foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed  or  certain ;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.     Not   that  its  being    otherwise  would  involve    a 
physical  contradiction,  such  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  a 
part  is  equal  to  the  whole,  or  that  a  ball  gravitated  towards  the 
zenith.     But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  foreseen  to  be  future,  there  are 
reasons,  unknown  to  us,  and  wholly  inscrutable,  which  make 
it  certain  that  it  will  not  be  otherwise ;    for,  in  the  Divine 
mind,  it  is  as  it  will  be.    We  challenge  all  Oriel  College  to  dis- 
prove these  positions.    Were  they  our  own,  this  might  savour 
of  arrogance  ;  but  they  have  been,  for  substance*,  long  before 
the  world,  as  urged  by  some  of  the  acutest  reasoners  of  any  age. 
They  have  never  yet  been,  and  we  are  confident,  never  will  be 
invalidated. 

4.  A  fourth  objection  brought  forward  in  our  review  of  the 
learned  Provost's  Inquiry,  was  directed  against  his  statement 
relative  to  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  creed  of  the  Fatahst. 
We  took  the  liberty  of  charging  unon  the  Author  a  palpable 
blunder,  in  confounding  a  belief  tnat  things  are  fixed,  with  a 
knowledge  of  thinjgsas  fixed— a  belief  in  the  absolute  predes- 
tination of  events  in  general,  with  a  foreknowledge  of  particu- 
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lar  events  as  inevitable.  'For  he  has  attributed  to  the  formed, 
i^hich  iis  the  creed  of  the  Fatalist,  an  eiiect  on  the  mind  which 
could  result  only  from  the  latter;  that  is  to  say,  from  that  cer- 
tain anticipation  which  amounts  to  foreknowledge  with  respedt 
to  the  particular  event.    And  he  has  erred  still  further,  in  repre- 
senting the  annihilation  of  all  motive  as  the  natural  tendency 
of  a  belief  in  the  unalterableness  of  events,  even  in  a  future 
state ;  arguing  from  the  operation  of  certain  notions  on  a  de- 
praved nature,  to  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  same  princi- 
ples in  a  holy  nature.    For  the  proof  adduced  in  support  of  this 
charge,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  that  article.     We  would 
now  only  remark,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  that  instances 
are  not  wanting,  which  would  completely  overthrow  the  Aa- 
thor*8  representation.    But  then,  his  saving  clause,  that  some 
powerful  counteracting  cause  had  interfered,  would  enable  him 
to  purry  off  the  conclusion.    There  was  at  least  one  inhabitant 
of  our  fallen  world,  who  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  unalterable- 
ness of  the  whole  series  of  events  in  which  he  was  to  take  the 
most  prominent  part;  who  knew  the  unalterable  conditions  und^r 
which  he  was  placed ;  yet,  in  whom  that  belief  and  knowledge 
bad  no  tendency  to  extinguish  motive,  or  to  paralyse  exertioA. 
A  measure  of  tnat  foreknowledge,  including  the  certainty  of 
their  eventually  participating  in  his  glory,  he  was  pleased  to 
communicate  to  the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers ;  and 
in  them,  this  tendency  never  developed  itself.    In  die  writings 
of  those  illustrious  individuals,  we  find  the   Divine  predeter- 
mination of  events,  and  their  personal,  unalterable  predesti- 
nation, frequently  adverted  to ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  instead 
of  being  employed  as  a  reason  for  supineness,  these  references 
are  seemingly  introduced  to  heighten  the  force  of  motive,  and 
tibe  vigour  of  exertion.    But  then,  the  Apostles  had  not  studied 
at  Onord  ;  they  were  not  metaphysicians ;  their  belief  in  these 
doctrines  was  '  nominal  rather  than  real;'  and  its  being  un- 
attended with  its  natural  consecjuences,  doubtless  only  proves, 
that  some  powerful  counteracting  cause  interfered  to  prevent 

It  is  mortifying  to  find  a  vulgar  fallacy,  urged  by  some  half- 
witted reprobate  in  ajjology  fbr  his  vice,  more  in  bravado  than 
in  sober  earnest,  dignified  by  learned  writers  with  the  name  of 
an  argument,  and  treated  as  a  serious  di£Bculty.  Thus  we  find 
Archbishop  King  gravely  pleading  on  behalf  of  his  hypothesis, 
that  it  will  supply  an  answer  to  *  that  argument  that  has  puzzled 
f  mankind,  and  done  so  much  mischiefin  the  world  :*  viz.  •  If 
'  God  foresee  or  predestinate  that  I  shall  be  saved,  I  shall  in- 
•  •  fallibly  be  so ;  and  if  he  foresee  or  have  predestinated  thatl 
-'  shall  De  damned,  it  is  unavoidable;  and  therefore  it  is  ao 
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*  SMtler  wbttt  I  do,  or  how  I  behav«  my«elf/  Tht  Aidibisliop 
•dmits,  what  Dr.  Copleston  aiid  bis  authority  Heylin  seem  not 
lo  hav«  been  aware  of,  that '  mamf  anawers  haTe  been  ghren  to 

*  thia  argument.*  In  fact,  euch  ia  its  palpable  foUy,  that  it 
aeaveely  deaervea  a  terioue  answer.  Any  man  of  plain  sense  would 
percem,  that  belwten  the  proposition  and  the  inference,  there 
ia«o  more  rational  inmuexion,  than  there  would  be  between  the 
aeniencas*  If  I  am  well,  I  shall  get  up  to-»morrow ;  therefore*  I 
HsU  not  go  to  bed  tiOHsighL  Or  take  a  mode  of  reasoning  more 
dbsely  ^urallel  t  If  Qod  foiesee  that  1  shall  he  rich,  I  shall  be 
ifdb&  thisrefore,  I  need  not  work«    The  Tread^miil  at  Brixton 

.  would  (be  tiie  beat  seheol  tot  such  a  reasoner.    Yet,  change  a 
Mttlallie  %umm,  so  as  U  inelude  the  ineUmUimi  with  the  action 
loseseen  orpveosdaiaed,  and  Dr.  Copleston  seems  to  think  that 
in  HHXfM  be  difficult  for  PhQtlelhes,  if  not  for  the  Pco¥ost  of 
OdMbfaHself,.  to  find  an  answer.    We  may  state  it  thus :   saya 
A,,  '  if  1  am.predesl»sed  to  cAeoif  to  do  evil,  I  shall  infallibly 
'  choose  to  da  etil ;  or,  if  to  choose  the  contrary,  I  shall  choose 
'  the owllary/    ^  And  what  then?*  a  plain  man  might  ask  in 
his  simpUctty.    A.  '  Thtrrf<ore,  it  is  no  matter  which  I  choose 
<  lo  de.'    B.  '  Wi^  is  it  no  matter?'    A.  •  Because  it  cannat 
be  srtfcciiwise^'    B.  '  Otherwise  than  what?*    A.  '  Why,  other* 
wise  than  it  is/    B.  '  Softly,  my  good  friend ;  you  mean,  or 
ought  to  mean,  that  it  will  not  be  odierwise  than  it  will  be»  or 
eaanot  be  otherwise  than  God  sees  it  will  be ;  which  is  tnie» 
indeed*  but  nothing  to  die  present  purpose,  because  you  do 
not  and  cannot  know  how  it  wiH  be,  except  as  you  are  resolFed 
how  it  ahaU  be.    You  ha^e  therefore  given  noseason  at  all.  The 

C lent  and  tike  fiitaiie  asa  alike  with  Ood;  so  that,  did  his 
wipigwfcityea  wiUtt  do,  or  will  choose  to  do,  form  any 
fround  Isr  youi  peaaent  plea*  his  knowing  what  you  wrt^  owht 
4o  make  you  eiymlly  indifianint  to  amy  aaisting  evils.  Tiy  toe 
efioaey  of  this  logio.  C^od  aeea  whether  I  am  h^poy  or  miser* 
oMe;  theiefisff^  H  ia  no  malice  which  I  am,  for  I  cannot  be 
boAatonoa*  Just  as  rational  ta  the  ai|§;Hnisnt,  that  your  futuie 
happiness  does  not  depend  on  your  present  conduct,  becanee 
Qoofoieseai  what  bote  vourconduct  witt  be,  and  to  what  it  will 
leld/«— This  ia  pnJuting  toe  mattar  in  a  fai^Usr  way ;  bul»  in 
tmlh,  the-trhola  perpieaity  ariaas  fr(nn  wrappipg  up  vague  idena 
in  metaphysical  lanflniage(  and  a  little  eomaasn  sense  on  thsae 
poinla  ia  westh  viiole  poges  of  philosophiziag. 

6.  We  oli)eeted,  in  the  fifth  pla^,  to  Br.  Co^eston^  veiy 
dsMeroivsandhomtioal  notiona  respecting  the  Providence  of 
GMU  connected  with  Us  idea*  that  the  Divine  Prescimce  and 
the  free  i^Mgr  of  mM  are  truths  amiMnUy  inoow^natible. 
Thftdactnaoof  Piiiiirtartion i»  in  mob  onlyaopthnrphmse 


for  the  doetrine  of  Pfovidenoe ;  and  if  one  is  g^iren  up*  bolh 
mult  be.    The  sane  word  in  Scripture  is  indifferently  used  m 
reference  to  die  events  of  thie  lite,  and  the.  interests  of  the 
next ;  and  it  is  to  be  regvetted  that  our  Translators  should  ha^e 
rendered  it  varionsly :  as  Acts  iv.  28.  **  deterauned  before  ;^ 
1  Cor.  ti.  7.  *'  ordained  before ;"  Rom.  Tiii.  29,  Eph.  i.  6»  111 
^  predestinated.^*    If  Ood's  seeing  a  free  acent  act»  or,  what 
amonnts  to  the  same  tbtng,  his  fore«seeing  how  he  wiH  act,  is 
thought  to  infringe  apparently  on  the  liberty  of  the  agent,*  «o 
as  to  constitote  a  metaphysical  diffioohy ;  nmch  mere  msi0t 
God's  employing  that  free  agency  seem  inoompattble  with  hiir 
man  freeaom.    Accordingly,  the  learned  PioTost  oonaideis  4 
controlling 'Superintendence  of  events  as  a  suspension,  so  ftw 
as  exercised,  of  free  agency ;  as  leaving  no  room  for  freedom. 
Very  different  were  the  views  of  the  acute  and  leained  Horsley^ 
^fao  speaks  of '  the  foreknowledge  and    providence  of  the 

*  Deity,  and  that  liberty  which  dou  Irulv  belong  to  man  ae  H 

*  moral  agent,*  as  things  not  only  *  peiroctly  comsisleDt,'  birt 
'  naturally  connected/    What  that  liberty  is,  he  is  caieAil  to 
explain,  resohrine  it  into  the  conscious  power  which  every  man 
feels  he  has,  to  So  the  action  he  approves,  and  to  abstain  fiom 
another  which  his  conscience  condemns^ — a  consoions  powicr 
connected  with  a  ^ense  of  accountableness.    '  Happy,  thrice 
'  hapi^t'  be  eiuJaims,  '  they  who  act  invariably  by  these 
'  (miMal)  pereeptions  1  They  nave  attained  to  the  glorious  libfriy 
'  tfihe  m>BB  of*  God  /'    Here,    then,   the  Bishop  recognisea- 
aaoAer  sort  of  liberty  than  that  which  is  necessarV  to  account* 
nblenem ;  thai  Kbcrty  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  wnei^  he  sagrt^ 
that  *'  the  laiw  (or  principle)  of  the  spirit  or  U£%  in  Christ  Jeaea^T 
had  setlum  «*fieeirora  the  law  of  am  and  death''**«e  fireadom 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  moral  bondage  of  dbe  sinner,    how 
then,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  free  agency  does  not  require  itkia 
higher  species  of  freedom,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  regenevatt^ 
and  this  is  all  that  the  Calvinist  maintains.    He  d«ues  the 
monstpous  figment  of  the  Arminian,   a  will  independent  bf 
motives^  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  agent,  self  moved, 
and  soiwreignly  indiflfereat ;  he  denies  that  tb  will  of  man  is 
fin  from  M»;  but  he  does  not  dispute  that  man  is  free  to  wiS, 
that  is,  that  he  acts  freely.    It  is  truly  astonishing  how  mucb 
nonsense  has  been  talked  on  both  sides  for  want  of  defining 
teems.    Yet*  the  language  of  the  Confession  of  Faith .  agree^ 

I  -  ■       '   ■        -  -  -   — 1 ri 1 -I       iTiiiiiii»|i 

•  *  We  do  net  deny  dial  the  atorihote  cf  feidknowledge  ik^die 
'  Deity  makes  it  difficult  to  cooceive  how  men  can  be  regarded  by 
*  him  as  iree  and  accountable  agents.' 

'        •Caplesloii's  *<  Inyiny.''   p.7S. 
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Dikm  by  the  AsBembly  of  Divines*  is  most  unexceptioiiaUy  ex* 
pticit  on  this  point.    '  Nor  is  violence/  they  say,  speaking  of 
tile  Divine  Decrees*  '  oiTered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor 
'  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away, 
'  but  rather  established.^    Again :  '  Ood  hath  endued  the  will 
^  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty,  that  is  neither  forced/  nor 
'  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  determined  to  do  ffood  or 
^  evil.'f    It  is  true,  what  follows  seems  to  hold  out  we  idea 
that  this  natural  liberty  was  lost  at  the  Fall ;  but  the  words, 
*  any  spiriiual  good  accompanying  salvation/  shew,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  reverend  Compilers,  was,  not  that  fallen  man 
had  lost  the  power  of  freely  willing,  but  that  he  is  destitute  of 
the  strength  to  recover  himself  from  a  state  of  moral  bondage  ; 
•which  is  no  metaphysical  refinement,  but  a  plain  doctrine  of 
Scripture.    Dr.  Uopleston,  however,  differs  not  more  widely 
from  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  than  he  does  from  Bp.  Horsley. 
He  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity  can  be  got  rid  of,  unless  by  setting  up  a  Philosophi- 
cal Free-will.    He  cites  the  following  passage  from  Diderot, 
without  attempting  to  point  out  its  falbcy,  merely  as  a  proof  of 
the  bad  moral  tendency  of  such  opinions*  in  the  absence   of 
counteracting  causes. 

« 

'  <'  Examine  it  narrowly,  end  you  will  see  that  the  word  Uhtrif  is  a 

word  devoid  of  meaning ;  that  there  are  not,  and  that  there  cannot  be  fre« 

beings ;  that  we  are  only  what  accords  with  the  general  order,  with  wu 

organization,  our  edacation,  and  the  chain  of  events.    These  diipo» 

of  us  invincibly.    We  can  no  more  conceive  of  a  being  acting  wittKNit 

a  motive,  than  we  can  of  one  of  the  arms  of  a  balance  acting  without 

a  weight.  The  motive  is  always  exterior  and  foreign,  fastened  upon  us  by 

tome  cause  distinct  from  ourselves.     What  deceives  us  is,  the  prodigious 

variety  of  our  actions,  joined  to  the  habit  which  we  catch  at  our  birth, 

of  confounding  the  voluntary  and  the  free.    We  have  been  so  often 

praised  and  blamed,  and   have  so  often  praised  and  blamed  others, 

that  we  contract  an  inveterate  prejudice  of  believing  that  we  and  they 

will  and  act  freely.    But  if  there  is  no  liberty,  there  is  no  action  that 

merits  either  praise  or  blame ;   neither  vice  nor  virtue ;   nothing  that 

ought  either  to  be  rewarded  or  punished.    What  then  is  the  distinction 

among  men  I     The  doing  of  good  and  the  doing  of  ill !    The  doer  of 

ill  is  one  who  must  be  destroyed,  not  punnfaed.     The  doer  of  good  is 

lucky,  not  virtuous." ' 

Dr.  Copleston  ^ves  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  '  theory  of 
'  Necessity :'  it  is,  in  truth,  the  theory  of  the  Mattmmi. 
This  important  fact  he  leaves  out  of  sight,  though  it  is  the 
moat  remarkable  feature  in  the  Fienchman'a  reaaoning,  and 
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ghres  aU  its  virus  to  the  passage.  Why  has  he  done  this  ?    Can 
such  opinions  be  fairly  adduced  as  a  sample  of  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  linked  as  that  doctrine  is 
in  his  title-page,  not  with  Materialism,  but  with  Calvinistic 
Predestination  ?    Diderot  is  right,  when  he  says  that  w6  can« 
not  conceive  of  a  rational  being  acting  without  a  motive,  an^ 
denies  that  there  can  be  a  freedom  from  motive.  The  fallacy  lied 
in  his  applying  the  laws  of  mechanical  motion  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  confounding  moral  causes  with  mechanical^ 
ones.    As  to  the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  would  be  a  false  infer 
rence,  even  were  we  to  grant  him  his  premises.    This  Leib- 
nitz has  ably  shewn.     Rewards  and  punishments  would  still 
have  a  place  in  a  system  of  motives,  as  moral  means  of  pro-, 
ducing  good  and  repressing  evil ;  and  it  would  still  be  wisii 
and  necessary,  to  punish,  not  to  destroy  the  doer  of  ill :  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  recognised  in  the  treatment  of  animals.    So  far, 
IS  this  Frenchman's  profligate  doctrine  from  being  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  his  own  philosophical  creed.     But  the  best; 
comment  on  the  whole  extract  that  we  can  supply,  is  a  noble 
passage  in  the  sermon  of  the  learned  prelate  before  allude^ 
to,  which  we  shall  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  giving 
at  length. 

'  The  previous    certainty  of    things  to    come,  is  one  of 
'  those  truths  which  are  not  easily  comprehended.    The  dif- 
'  ficnlty  seems  to  arise  from  Iel  habit  tnat  we  have  of  mea- 
'  suring  all  intellectual  powers  by  the  standard  of  human  in- 
'  tellect.     There  is  notning  in  the  nature  of  certainty,  ab^ 
'  stractedly  considered,  to  connect  it  with  past  time  or  with 
'  the  present,  more  than  with  the  future.    But  human  know- 
'  ledge  extends  in  so  small  a  degree  to  future  things,  that 
'  scarce  any  thing  becomes  certain  to  us  till  it  comes  to  pass  j 
'  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  things  acquire  their 
'  certainty  from  their  accomplishment.     But  this  is  a  ^oss 
*  fallacy.    The  proof  of  an  event  to  us  always  depends  eithei^ 
'  upon  the  testimony  of  others  or  the  evidence  of  our  own 
'  senses  ;  but  the  certainty  of  events  in  themselves  arises  from 
'  their  natural  connexion  with  their  proper  causes.    Hence,  to 
'  that  great  Being  who  knows  things,  not  by  testimony — not 
'  by  sense,  but  by  their  causes,  as  being  Himself  the  First 
'  Ckiuae,  the  source  of  power  and  activity  to  all  other  causes, 
'  — to  Him,  every  thing  that  shall  ever  be,  is  at  all  times  infi- 
'  nitely  more  certain  than  any  thing  either  past  or  present  can 
^  be  to  any  man ;  except  perhaps  the  simple  fact  of  bis  own  ex 
'  istence,  and  some  of  those  necessary  truths  which  are  evi- 
'  denced  to  every  man,  not  by  his  bodily  senses,  but  by  that 
Vol.  XIX.  N.S.  D 
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'  internal  perception  which  seems  to  be  the  first  act  of  created 
'  intellect. 

'This  certainty,  however, is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
'  a  true  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.    A  thing 

*  is  necessary  when  the  idea  of  existence  is  included  in  the 
'  idea  of  the  thing  as  an  inseparable  part  of  it.  Thus,  God  is 
'  necessary  ; — the  mind  cannot  think  of  Him  at  all  without 
'  thinking'  of  Him  as  existent.  The  Aerv  notion  and  name  of 
'  an  event  excludes  this  necessity,  which  belongs  only  to  things 
'  un(}aused.  The  events  of  the  created  universe  are  cetttnn, 
'  because  sufficient  causes  do,  not  because  they  musi  act  to 

*  tiieir  production.  God  knows  this  certainty,  because  He 
'  knows  the  action  of  all  these  causes,  inasmuch  as  He  himself 

*  begins  it,  and  perfectly  comprehends  those  mutual  connexions 
'  between  the  things  He  hath  created,  which  render  this  a  cause 
'  and  that  its  effect. 

'  But  the  mere  certainty  of  things  to  come,  including  in  it 

*  even  human  actions,  is  not  all  that  is  implied  in  the  terms  of 
'  our  Lord's  prediction;  which  plainly  intimate  that  the  actions 
'  of  men,  even  their  worst  actions,  are  in  some  measure  coro« 
'  prised  in  the  design  of  Providence,  who,  although  He  willg 
'  not  the  evil  of  any  single  act,  undoubtedly  wills  Uie  good  in 

*  which  the  whole  system  of  created  agency  shall  ultimately 

*  terminate 

• '  There  is  yet  another  error  unon  this  subject, 

'  which,  I  think,  took  its  rise  among  professed  infidels;  and  to 
'  them,  till  of  late,  it  hath  been  entirely  confined.  But  some 
'  have  appeared  among  its  modern  advocates,  actuated,  I  am 
'  pernuaded,  by  the  same  humble  snirit  of  resigned  devotion 
'  which  gave  oirth  to  the  plan  or  arbitrary  predestination. 
'  Deeply  versed  in  physics,  which  the  Calvinists  neglected, 
'  these  men  wish  to  reconcile  the  notions  of  God's  arbitrary 
'  dominion,  which  they  in  common  with  the  Calvinists  maintain, 
'  with  what  the  others  entirely  overlooked,  the  regular  open* 

'  tion  of  secdnd  causes.  .  .^ So  far  as  these  Neces- 

'  sarians  maintain  the  certain  influence  of  moral  motives,  as 
'  the  natural  and  sufficient  means  whereby  human  actions,  and 
'  even  human  thoughts,  are  brought  into  that  continued  chain 

*  of  causes  and  effects,  which,  t^ng  its  beginning  in  the 

*  operations  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  cannot  but  be  fully  nnder^ 

*  stood  by  Him, — so  far  they  do  service  to  the  canse  of  truth. 

*  placing  the  ''  great  and  glorious**  doctrines  of  foreknowledge 

*  and  providence — absolute  foreknowledge,  universal  pro\i* 
'  dence — upon  a  firm  and  philosophical  foundation  ;  a  thing  to 

*  be  wished  With  respect  to  every  doctrine  of  any  practical  in- 
'  portance,  whenever,  as  in  this  case,  the  great  obscurity  oi 
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the  subject  renders  the  interpretation  of  texts  of  ScriptuiC6 
dubious,  which  otherwisei  taken  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  tl^e 
plainest  and  the  most  natural  meaning  of  me  words,  knij^^t 
oe  decisive.    But  when  they  go  beyond  this, — when  tney 
would  represent  this  influence  of  moral  motives  as  arista^ 
from  a  pnysical  necessity,  the  very  same  with  that  whicE 
excites  and  governs  the  motions  of  Uie  inanimate  creation, — 
here  they  confound  Nature's  distinctions,  and  contradict  the 
very  principles  they  would  seem  to  have  established.    The 
source  of  their  mistake  is  this,  that  they  imagine  a  similitude 
between  things  which  admit  of  no  comparison — between  the 
influence  of  a  moral  motive  upon  mind,  and  that  of  mechan- 
ical force  upon  matter.    A  moral  motive  and  a  mechanical 
force  are  both  indeed  causes,  and  equally  certain  causes  each 
of  its  proper  effect ;  but  they  are  causes  in  very  different 
senses  of  the  word,  and  derive  their  energy  fVom  the  most 
opposite  principles.     Force  is  only  another  name  for  an 
efficient  cause ;  it  is  that  which  impresses  motion  upon  body, 
the  passive  recipient  of  a  foreign  impulse.    A  moral  motive 
is  wnat  is  more  significantly  ctuled  the  Jinal  cause ;  and  can 
have  no  influence  but  with  a  bein^  that  proposes  to  itself  an 
end,  chooses  means,  and  thus  puti  itself  in  action.    It  is  true, 
that  while  this  is  my  end,  and  while  I  conceive  these  to  be  the 
means,  a  definite  act  will  as  certainly  follow  that  definite 
choice  and  judgement  of  my  mind,  provided  I  be  free  from 
all    external    restraint  and  impediment,   as    a  determinate 
motion  will  be  excited  in  a  body  by  a  force  applied  in  a  given 
direction.    There  is  in  both  cases  an  equal  certainty  of  the 
effect.    But  the  principle  of  the  certainty  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other,  is  entirely  different;  which  difference  necessarily 
arises  from  the  different  nature  of  final  and  eflScient  causes. 
Every  cause,  except  it  be  the  will  of  the  Deity  acting  to  the 
first  production  of  substances, — every  cause,  I  say,  except 
this  acting  in  this  singular  instance,  produces  its  effect  by 
acting  vpon  something ;  and»  whatever  oe  the  cause  that  acts, 
the  principle  of  certainty  lies  in  a  capacity,  in  the  thing  on 
whicn  it  acts,  of  being  affected  by  that  action.    Now,  th6 
capacity  which  force,  or  an  eflicient  cause,  requires  in  the 
object  of  its  action,  is  absolute  inertness.    But  intelligence 
and  liberty  constitute  the  capacity  of  being  influenced  dv  ^ 
final  cause — by  a  moral  motive ;  and  to  this  very  liberty  aoei 
this  sort  of  cause  owe  its  whole  efficacy — the  whole  certainty 
of  its  operation;   which  certainty  never  can  disprove  the 
existence  of  that  liberty  upon  which  it  is  itself  founded,  anS 
of  which  it  afibrds  the  nignest  evidence. 
'  These  djatinctioui  be(#eekk^e  lAbtent  aUl  tte  final  cause 
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being  once  nnderstood^  we  may  from  the  Necessarian's  own 
principles  deduce  the  firmest  proof  of  the  liberty  of  man. 
For,  since  God  foreknows  and  governs  future  events^  so  far 
as  subordinate  agents  are  concerned  in  them,  by  the  meaaa  of 
moral  motives,  that  is,  by  final  causes, — since  these  are  the 
engines  by  which  He  turns  and  wields  the  intellectual  world, 
bending  the  perverse  wills  of  wicked  men  and  of  apoatate 
spirits  to  His  purpose, — and  since  these  motives  owe  their 
energy,  their  whole  success,  to  the  liberty  of  the  beings  that 
are  governed  by  them, — it  is  in  consequence  most  certain, 
however  it  may  seem  most  strange,  that  God  could  not  goven 
the  world  as  He  does,  by  final  causes,  if  man  were  not  free ; 
no  more  than  He  could  govern  the  material  part  of  it  mechan- 
ically, by  efficient  causes,  if  matter  were  not  wholly  passive. 
The  Necessarian  does  not  listen  to  this  argument.  He  has 
furnished  himself  with  an  expedient  to  make  room  for  the 
physical  necessity  he  would  mtroduce  into  what  has  been 
called  the  moral  world.  His  expedient  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this,  that  he  would  annihilate  the  moral  world  alto- 
gether. He  denies  the  existence  of  the  immaterial  principle  u 
man ;  and  would  stamp  the  very  form  of  human  intellect, 
that  living  image  of  the  Divinity,  upon  the  passive  substance 
of  the  brain  r* 

With  this  admirable  specimen  of  truly  philosophical  reason- 
ing,  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of 
tiie  subject.  Other  confutations  and  refutations  of  Calvinism 
are  before  us,  which  will  require  us  to  resume  the  topic  at  some 
fiiture  period.  Dr.  Coplesion's  views  of  Prayer  furnished  our 
sixth  oDJection  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  Inquiry ;  but 
mt  shaU  not  repeat  what  we  then  remarked  as  to  the  unscrip* 
toral  and  comfortless  character  of  the  Oriel  philosophy  on  this 

f>int.  We  have  already  said  enough  to  shew,  that  the  learned 
rovoet  has  not  met  the  most  formidable  objections  to  which 
hb  statements  are  open,  and  that  these  are  objections  which,  ai 
a  wise  and  good  man,  it  behooves  him  attenbvely  to  consider, 
and  fitirly  to  dispose  of,  before  he  ventures  forth  a^n  as  an 
assailant  of  Calvinistic  opinions.  As  a  critic  and  philologist 
as  a  writer  and  a  scholar,  as  professor  of  poetry  and  ProTost  of 
Oriel  College,  he  deserves  tne  reputation  ana  the  more  sub- 
stantial honours  he  enjoys.  We  the  more  deeply  re^t  that 
he  should  not  have  thought  a  little  more  closely,  and  mformed 
htmself  a  little  more  extensively,  on  theological  snbjecu. 
before  he  undertook  to  write  on  tnem.  Probably,  they  are  t 
pursoit  as  new  to  him,  as  foreign  from  all  his  previous  studies. 


•  Honltj's  ScnnoBs.    ToL  IL  pp.  11  ~ltt. 
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«i8  Chetniatry  was  to  Bishop  Watson,  when  he  undertook  to 
lectnre  on  tt  at  Cambridge.  We  judee  so  from  the  aothors  he 
cites,  as  much  as  from  tiie  immatunty  of  his  own  reasonings* 
If  he  will  push  his  inquiries  a  little  further,  he  will,  we  doimt 
not,  be  conducted  to  the  conclusion,  that  Calrinism,  in  its 
crudest  form,  is  but  truth  ill-stated,  or,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
trudi  out  of  drawing;  that  its  statements  may  sometimes  re* 
quire  correction,  but  that  the  denial  of  its  prindples  must 
always  invoke  error. 


Art  III.  A  Comparaike  EMmate  of  ike  Mineral  end  Meudeei 
Geohgfee.  By  Granville  Penn^  Btq.  pp.  460.  8to.  Price  191k 
London.  1828. 

nPHIS  is  by  far  the  most  plausible  and  masterly  attempt 
^  which  has  hitherto  been  made,  to  compare  the  facts  of 
Geology  with  the  sacred  records  of  the  Creation  and  the  De- 
luge. Mr.  Penn  is  an  erudite  speculative  Geologist,  rather 
than  a  personal  observer  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  rocks,  mountains,  and  other  materials 
of  the  earth's  surface.  He  does  not,  like  Saussure,  or  Hum- 
boldt, or  Macculloch,  go  forth  to  visit  Alpine  solitudes^  or 
islands  and  shores  of  difficult  and  dangerous  access,  to  gather 
materials  for  the  chronology  of  the  Earth,  from  the  remaining 
monuments  of  former  catastrophes  and  revolutions.  He  seems 
to  have  little  relish  for  the  romantic  wanderings  and  fanciful 
theories  which,  time  out  of  mind,  have  brightened  the  day- 
dreams of  Greologists,  and  cheered  them  on  in  their  perilous  ad- 
ventures amon^  precipices,  glaciers,  and  volcanoes.  He  likes 
not  *  the  dreadful  pleasure'  of  climbing  the  craggy  cliff  em- 
bossed with  mountains,  or  scooped  into  gulfs;  and  shrinks 
back  from  the  position  of  standii^  on  some  Alpine  pinnacle, 

<  Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  ooastt' 

to  contemplate  the  sublimities  of  Nature.  All  such  dangerous 
and  discomfortable  modes  of  study,  he  renounces  for  an  elegant 
library  and  a  cheerful  hearth,  where  the  mountain  storm  cannot 
assail  him,  nor  the  avalanche  break  in  upon  the  smooth  current 
of  bis  musings.  The  practical  Geologist*  he  looks  upon  as  a 
mere  pioneer,  who  is  to  assist  him  by  supplying  the  materials  of 
which  he  may  construct  his  system ;  and  this,  he  sets  himself 
to  rear  with  sll  the  indefatigable  and  formal  industry  of  a  Oer-. 
man  commentator,  and  all  l£e  calculating  caution  of  an  Aristo-. 
fresh  from  the  schools. 


Befbre  he  coi&meiices  his  own  Btructure,  however,  he  kys 
for  it  a  strong  foundation,  by  demolishing  all  the  geological 
edifices  previously  built,  and  piling  up  their  ruins  and  debris 
into  a  huge  tumulus  of  amorphous  fragments,  which  can  never 
again,  he  thinks,  be  employed  by  any  future  architect,  and 
n^ast  of  course  supply  an  imperishable  mound  of  support  for 
the  ''  Mosaic  Qeology/*  It  will  afford  our  readers,  we  con- 
ceivei  the  most  adequate  notion  of  the  work,  to  give  them  a 
specimen  of  our  Author's  powers  in  the  character  of  the 
'  Architect  of  Ruin,*  before  we  attempt  a  sketch  of  his  more 
laborious  undertaking, — the  foundation  of  a  system  of  Ge- 

olpey. 

He  commeaeeB  his  work  of  demolition,  by  employing  the 
philosophical  principles  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  as  tests  to  try  the 
several  Systems  ot  Geology;  amone  which  he  makes  little 
discrimination,  massing  them  all  togeUier,  Whistonian,  Weme- 
rian,  and  Huttonian,  under  the  name  of  Mineral  Geology,  '  or, 
'  according  to  a  more  recent  denomination.  Geognosy.*  This 
science  has  avowedly  for  its  object,  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  the  firsi/brmation,  and  of  the  subseqiunt  changes  of  the  rocks 
and  other  materials  on  the  Earth's  surface,  as  deduced  from 
observation  and  '  sound  principles  of  physics,  by  the  rules  of 
'  an  exact  logic/ 

The  leading  position  of  the  Mineral  (Geologists,  which  our 
Author  proves  with  great  formality  by  multiplied  quotations,  is, 
that  the  ciystalline  phenomena  of  rocks,  indicate  the  former 
existence  of  a  chaotic  ocean,  or  original  chaotic  fluid,  in  which 
a  confused  mass  of  elemental  principles  were  suspended  in  a 
vast  solution,  till,  after  an  unassignable  series  of  ages,  they 
settled  themselves  into  order  and  correspondence  of  parts,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  precipitation  and  crystallization,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  affinity  and  aggregation.  Before  ihe  Earth 
obtained  its  present  solidity,  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
spherical  fignie  firoan  the  opeiatlOQ  ot  physical  laws,  by  which 
also  it  was  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis.  Now  all  this,  be 
shews,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Newton, 
whom  the  Mineral  Geolo^sts  affect  to  follow.  Newton  never 
dreamed  of  a  first  fonnation  by  the  blind  working  of  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity,  in  a  chaotic  solution.  He  expressly  sajs : 
'  All  material  things  seem  to  have  been  composed,  and  ya-^ 
'  riously  associatedin  iite^U  Creation,  by  the  counsels  of  an 
'  Intelligent  Agent.  For  it  became  tiim  who  created  them,  to 
'  set  them  in  order;  and  if  He  did  so,  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
'  seek  for  any  other  origin  of  this  world,  or  to  pretend  that  it 
'  might  rise  out  of  a  chaos,  by  the  mere  laws  of  Nature ; 
*  though,  being  once  fonned,  it  may  continue  fay  those  laws  for 
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• 

'  many  ages.**  Newtcm'fl  philosophj  is  eanaUjr  io  opp9^ti<m 
to  the  Httttonian  doctrine  oi  successive  worlds.  He  says:  'llie 
'  growth  of  new  systems  out  of  old  ones^  without  the  media- 
'  tion  of  a  Divine  Power«  seems  to  me  apparently  absurd/i* 

Again,  what  Newton  advanced  only  as  an  hypothetical  iUu»r 
tration.  Geologists  have  laid  down  poiUioeljf,  that  the  Earth  wa^ 
once  in  a  state  of  fluidity.    Newton,  however,  merely  saysi^ 

*  7/*  the  earth  were  formed  of  a  uniformly  yielding  substance^ 
'  and  i^'it  were  to  become  deprived  of  its  motion^  it  woul4 
settle  mto  a  perfect  sphere ;  and  if  it  were  then  to  receive  ^ 
transverse  impulse,  it  would  be  changed  to  an  obtuse  spheroidi^ 
flattened  at  the  poles.  But,  instead  of  concluding  from  tnis,  (hat  • 
the  Earth  wa$  lormerly  either  fluid  or  of  a  yielaing  substance, 
he  infers  that  it  was  originally  thus  formed  at  its  firat  creatiogD» 
God  having  given  it  this  form,  because  it  '  mOst  conduced  Ux 
'  the  end  for  which  He  formed  it.  Newton  refers  to  an  In- 
telligent Cause ;  the  Mineral  Geologist,  to  a  chemical  nu^n-v 
struum,  Newton  proceeded  '  from  efiects  to  their  causes^ 
'  and  from  particular  causes  to  more  general  ones,  till  the  ar^ 
'  gument  ends  in  the  most  eeneral.'  Whereas  the  Mineral 
Geologists  have  never  extended  their  analysis  beyqpd  the  dot- 
tieulan  belonging  to  mineral  matter ;  although  the  mode  or  the 
first  formation,  which  is  the  subject  of  their  speculations, 
necessarily  supposes  the  most  general  cause.  This  proceeding 
of  theirs,  Mr.  Penn  remarks,  entitles  them  to  be  ranked  among 
those  of  whom  Bacon  speaks,  who  impede  knowledge  '  by 
'  slipping  off  particular  sciences  from  the  root  and  stock  of 
'  universal  knowledge/ 

De  Luc  makes  rather  a  singular  apolo^  for  giving  up  New«. 
ton's  principle — '  DeDeoexpScMomenii  dts$erereadpmloiophiam 

*  Naturalem  pertinet*'  His  words  are:-—'  I  shall  not  say 
'  created,  because,  in  physics,  I  ought  not  to  employ  expces- 

*  sions.which  are  not  generally  understood.!  The  word  created 
was  not,  indeed,  understood  by  many  of  De  Luc's  atheistical 
contemporaries,  because,  like  Falstaff,  they  were  '  troubled 
'  with  tne  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking/ 
Newton,  however,  whose  philosophy  De  Luc  pretends  to  fol- 
low, made  ereoHan  the  leading  principle  of  nrst  formations, 
and  consequently  avoided  the  vague  ana  aimless  wanderings  of 
the  Mineral  Geologist. 

It  18  a  rule  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  that  we  should  te^ 


«  Optie$.Uh.IlI.adJuu  f  TUrd  Letter  to  Beidi^. 

^  Si  terra  oonstaret  ex  uoiformi  materia,  notoque  omai  priYsifitarv 
Ice.  iVMop.  1.  iii.  Prop.  19,  prob.  3. 
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ier  to  the  same  common  cause,  all  existences  which  share  the 
same  common  properties.  Now  not  only  does  it  hold  good  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  matter,  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and 
the  Mineral,  that  they  share  the  same  general  properties,  bat 
there  seems  to  be  '  a  community  of  system :'  the  Earth  is  fitted 
to  support  animals  and  vegetables,  and  they  again  cannot  be 
Supported  or  nourished  wimout  the  Earth.  They  are,  therefore, 
constituent  parts  of  one  whole ;  and  the  first  formations  of 
each,  must,  accordingly,  be  referred  to  the  samis  cauie,  and  to 
the  same  mode;  so  that,  by  discerning  the  relation  of  any  one 
of  them,  we  at  the  same  time  discern  that  of  the  other  two.  If 
we  connect  this  with  the  Newtonian  principle,  '  That  all  ma* 
'  terial  things  were  in  the  beginning  created  and  set  in  order  by 
'  God,  in  tneir  fittest  sizes,  figures,  proportions,  and  proper- 
'  ties/  bearing  in  mind  that  the  act  of  creation  must  have  beea 
immediate  as  to  Him,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  ascertaining, 
'  what  is  the  authority  of  sensible  phenomena,  for  determining 
'  the  mode  of  the  first  formations  of  each  of  the  three  king- 
'  doms  of  matter.'  All  terrestrial  matter  signifies  only  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  compo- 
smg  the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  first  formation  of  each 
of  these,  our  Author  most  ingeniously  examines ;  and  as  this 
is  one  of  the  most  original  and  striking  parts  of  the  work,  we 
shall  try  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  substance  of  his 
observations. 

If  we  trace  back  the  generations  of  men  to  their  Jirstforma^ 
tion,  we  ultimately  arrive  at  a  primitive,  ungenerated  parent  or 
parents ; '  for  there  must  have  neen  a  first^formed,  created  man, 
'  as  certainly  as  there  has  since  been  a  succession  of  generated 
*  men.'  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  ar^ment,  to  what 
period  of  infancy,  boyhood,  manhood,  or  ohl  age,  the  first 
man  corresponded  after  his  creation;  though  it  agrees  best 
with  our  notions  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  to  suppose  that  he 
was  created  mature.  He  possessed  at  all  events  a  bodily  strut- 
lure  similar  to  ours,  the  soft  parts  being  supported  and 
stren^hened  by  means  of  bones.  The  first  inquiry,  therefore, 
which  presents  itself,  relates  to  the  formation  of  bone. 

'  To  this  question  Anatomy  replies :  '*  The  ote  of  the  fonei  it  to  give 
ibape  aiid^rfiifie««  to  the  body;  to  be  levcn  for  the  muscles  to  act  upon, 
&c.:— their  fibres,  vihen first  formed^  are  very  soft,  until,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  matter  which  is  separated  by  the  blood  into  them,  they  grow 
iy  degrees  to  the  hardness  of  a  cartilage,  and  /Am,  perfect  bone.  Bui 
this  change  is  neither  made  in  a  very  short  time^  nor  begun  in  all  pans 
of  the  bone  at  once.  By  the  continual  addition  of  the  ossifying  matter, 
the  bones  increase  till  the  hardness  resists  a  further  extension  ;  and  that 
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hardness  increasing  while  they  are  growing,  the  increase  of  their  growth 
becomes  slower  and  slower,  till  they  cease  to  grow  at  all."'    p.  6U 

This  is  the  process  of  the  formation  of  bone  now;  but  such 
could  not  have  been  the  process  at  the  formation  of  die  bones 
of  the  first  man.  His  bones  could  not  have  been  formed  by 
degrees,  nor  by  a  slow  and  gradual  addition  of  ossifying  mat- 
ter, nor  with  soft  fibres  gradually  growing  hard  and  firm ;  for^ 
if  so,  the  process  must  have  commencea  in  a  maternal  womb, 
whence  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  proceed.  He  was  created 
at  once,  with  his  bones  firm,  hard,  and  of  their  proper  magni- 
tude ;  the  Creator  anticipating,  in  that  first  formation,  by  an 
immediate  act,  efiects  which  were  thenceforward  to  be  pro- 
duced only  by  a  ^dual  process,  of  which  He  then  established 
the  laws.  Yet,  if  a  bone  of  the  first  man  now  remained,  and 
could  be  submitted  to  an  Anatomist,  he  would  doubtless,  from 
its  structure  and  sensible  phenomena,  infer,  that  it  had  been 

Produced  according  to  the  laws  of  ossification ;  just  as  the 
lineral  Greologist  sees  in  the  structure  of  rocks,  nothing  but 
precipitations,  crystallizations,  and  dissolutions  which  have 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  chaos  or  the  formation  of  new 
worlds.  The  Anatomist  would  conclude  that  this  bone  of  the 
first  man  had  been  formed  in  the  womb,  had  been  at  first  soft 
and  slender,  and  had  gradually  become  hard  and  strong.  But 
his  conclusion  would  be  false,  and  for  this  reason ;  he  draws  his 
inferences  wholly  from  sensible  phenomena,  which,  by  the  hy- 
pothesis, are  inadequate  to  solve  the  question,  viz.  the  moae 
of   the    first    formation    of  bone,     nence  we    obtain  this 

Seneral  principle  i  that  sensible  phenomena  alone,  cannot 
etermine  the  mode  of  first  formations,  since  the  real  mode 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  which  now  regulate 
these  phenomena. 

Tlie  same  reasoning  will  hold  good  of  the  first  created  tree. 
The  tree  imder  which  the  created  man  first  reposed,  and  from 
which  he  gathered  his  first  fruit,  must  have  haa  a  stem  or  trunk, 
composed  of  wood.  What  then  is  wood?  The  Naturalist 
answers.  It  is  a  solid  body  ^ving  support  and  strength  to  the 
tree,  as  bones  do  to  the  bodies  ofanimals.  It  is  at  first  soft  and 
herbaceous,  before  it  acquires  the  eolidity  of  wood,  which  it 
does  only  after  many  years ;  for  '  as  nature  does  nothing  but 
'  by  a  progressive  course,  wood  acquires  its  hardness  only  by 
'  little  and  little/  But,  in  the  first  ttee,  the  wood  could  not 
have  gone  through  this  gradual  process  of  hardening  from 
a  state  of  softness  and  herbaceousness.  It  must  have  been 
formed  so  at  once  and  suddenly.  Now  if  a  portion  of  this 
first  tree  remained  at  present,  and  if  a  section  of  its  irood 
were  to  be  mingled  with  other  sections  of  trees  propagated 


/^ 


from  «eed  Of  BuokcfSf  the  Natttreliait  would  not  be  %Ue  tm 
spectioa  tp  perceive  that  it  had  not*  like  the  reet,  proceeded 
gi^dually  and  slowly  from  a  soil  to  a  hard  state ;  he  would  nee 
i^otbin^  in  it  but  whi^t  had  been  produced  by  the  ordinary  laws 
of  ligmfication ;  in  the  aame  way  as  the  Mineral  Geologist  can 
see  nothing  in  rocks,  but  crvstais  which  have  arisen  from  so- 
li^tions  or  f|isions  of  mineral  matter  by  water  or  hj  fire.  The 
ipfere^c^  of  the  Naturalist,  however,  like  that  of  the  Anato* 
ipist,  would  be/alse,  inasmuch  as  the  real  mode  of  the  first  for- 
xpation  of  trees,  like  that  of  bones  and  that  of  rocks,  was  in 
<]irect  contradiction  to  the  sensible  indications  of  tlieir  pheno* 
mena  \  fo^  '  the  Creating  Agent  anticipated  by  an  immediate 
'  act,  ^fiects  which  were  thenceforth  to  be  produced  only  by  a 
'  gradual  process  o(  which  he  then  established  the  laws. 

4^  vfk  now,  a  little  more  in  detail,  consider  the  first  oreated 
rywjfc,  aa  ^e  have  considered  the  first  created  bone,  and  the  firat 
c^tfid  voqd;  Rocks  are  looked  upon  by  the  Mineral  Geolo- 
gist a^  tl^e  '  magn^  oBtq  panniii! — the  *  first  and  most  aobd 

*  bonef  of  this  globe/  formjng,  in  some  measure,  the  skeleton, 
'  or,  fis  it  were,  the  rouffh  frame-work  of  the  Eaith  ;*  they  are 
also  said  to  be '  stamped  with  the  character  of  a  formation  al- 

*  together  crystalline,  as  if  they  were  really  the  product  of  a 
'  tranauil  precipitation/  But,  if  we  follow  Newton^s  second 
rule  01  philosophizing,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  assign  the 
same,  cause  for  the  same  ejects,  we  must  conclude,  according 
to  th^  analogy  of  the  bone  and  the  wood^  that  the  real  mode  in 
which  the  first  rocks  were  produced,  was  m  direct  contradiction 
to  tl^e  apparent  indications  of  the  phenomena.  Tl^e  sensible 
phenomens^  which  suggest  crystallization  to  the  Wemerian,  or 
vitrification  to  the  Huttonian  Geologist,  are  exactly  of  th^  same 
authority  with  those  which  suggest  ossification  and  lignification 
to  th^  Anatomist  and  the  Naturalist.  Nothing  can  be  more  nn* 
philosophical  than  their  nriina/bae  conclusions,  so  very  dififerent 
from  the  conclusion  of  Newton,  '  that  all  the  particles  of  mat- 
'*  ter  were  variously  associated  at  the  first  creation  by  the  coun- 
'  sels  of  an  Intelligent  Agent.*    '  I  am,*  says  Mr*  Penn,  *  well 

*  aware  of  tlie  power  of  phenomena  over  the  mind,  and  of  the 
«  flifficulty  of  f^isting'tnem.*  But  then,  he  remarks,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  wnich  an  iUiterate 
peasant  experiences  in  renouncing  his  persuasion,  that  the  sun 
rises  finom  the  earth  in  the  morning,,  and  sets  at  night,  either  in 
tl^e  of^ean  or  behind  the  hills. 

The  absurdity  of  the  theoiy  maintained  by  the  Mineral  Ge- 
cdogists  becomes  still  more  obvious,  when  we  compare  their 
principles  frith  the  known  clauses  and  operations  of  Nature  aa 
ff e  learn  them  fipom  observation  and  expnience. 
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'  Wben  tbe  mineral  g«o1ogy  ascribes  the  Brat  formation  of  rocks  to  the 
mode  of  crystallization  in  an  universal  aqueous  fluid,  it  assumes  an  ef- 
fect which  was  nerer  known  in  course  of  production,  and  explains  this 
effect  by  an  assumed  cause  which  was  never  known  in  courae  of  opera- 
tion. And  what  is  this  in  philosophy,  but  assuming  an  occult  cause  ? 
and,  in  reason^  but  assuming  a  fiction  instead  of  a  fact,  for  the  basis  of 

a  science  ? 

«  •  «  «  • 

'  To  what  cause,  then,  it  will  exclaim^  are  we  to  ascribe  the  regular 
successive  siraia  in  the  Jini  mineral  formations,  previous  to  the  distur- 
bance of  which  ihey  bear  the  evidence  ?  1  ask,  in  reply :  To  wba( 
cause  art  we  to  ascribe  the  regular  successive  lammig  in  the  shell  of  the 
first  tortoise ;  or  the  regular  successive  folds  in  the  wood  of  the  first 
tree ;  or  the  regular  successive  compartments  in  the  pulp  of  the  first 
orange?  The ^nal  cause^  in  each,  was  the  end  to  which  it  was  to 
serve;  the  ^cient  cause^  was  the  intelUgent  power  which  sought 
those  ends;  to  whom,  all  created  magnitudes  are  equal. 

'  To  what  cause,  it  will  again  exclaim,  are  we  to  ascribe  characteris* 
tic  diversities  of  granite^  porpkyty,  serpentine^  &c. }  I  again  reply,  by 
asking :  To  wkai  cauee  are  we  to  ascribe  the  divereity  of  the  ivory  of 
the^r«/  elephant^  and  the  horn  of  the^rt^  elk ;  of  the  vool  of  ihe^r## 
iheepf  and  th^  fur  ofihe^ni  ermine  f  Those  nestfimtformationM^  then,  * 
as  the  grami€t  the  porphyry ,  and  the  urpentine^  continue  to  hejuretformm-' 
tion*^  now.  To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the  diversity  ofspote  in  the 
Jir$t  formed  panther^  of  stripes  in  the Jirst formed  tiger ^  and  of  a  plaits 
hide  in  ihie  first  formed  lion  t  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  diSerant 
textures  o^  bome^  cartilage^  and  muscle^  in  the  created  animal  f  We 
may  as  well  ascribe  all  these  to  differences  of  secretion  and  accretion^ 
which  never  took  place,  as  the  diversity  o( primitive  rocks  to  differences 
of  precipitation  and  crystalUiation,  which  never  took  place.  Of  true 
firstformationSf  the  cause  of  the  being  and  of  the  diversity  must  be  the 
same.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  will  never  consent  to 
derive  these  from  an  elemental  chaos.'    pp.  95,  1  IZy  18. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  doctrines  of  (Geologists  relating 
to  the  mode  of  nrst  fonoations,  Mr.  Penn  proceeds  to  ex* 
amine  by  the  same  tests,  their  speculations  respecting  the 
changes  and  revolutions  of  the  glooe.  Kirwan  has  a  jut  re« 
mark  to  this  effect ;  that  we  can  obtain  little  more  certain 
knowledge  of  past  Geological  facts,  merely  from  their  still 
existing  consequences  exhibited  on  the  ]^rth's  surface,  than 
we  could  obtain  of  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  merely  firom 
the  medals  and  scattered  monuments  of  its  former  grandeun 
D'Aubuisson  also  confesses,  that  '  those  reyolutions  s^re  of  aa 
'  order  which  has  nothinj?  analogous  to  the  effects  which  w# 
'  see  Nature  produce.  The  thread  of  induction,'  he  says,  *  is 
'  cut  off;  it  can  conduct  us  no  longer  :  and  to  attempt  to  ad- 
'  yance  witliout  its  add,  would  be  yoluntarily  to  lose  ourselves 
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*  in  pure  hypothesis/     Cuvier,  however,  in  a  very  different 
'  spirit,  as  ir  the  thing  were  possible,  exclaims :  '  Would  it 

*  not  be  glorious  for  man  to  burst  the  limits  of  time,  and,  by  a 
'  few  observations,  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  world,  uid 
'  the  series  of  events  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  human 
'  race  V  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  confessions  of  ignorance. 
Geologists  have  advanced  most  confidently  to  the  task  ot 
composing  a  minute  history  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Earth,  with 
no  other  materials  than  the  fanciful  speculations  founded  on  a 
few  strikine  appearances  observed  upon  its  surface.  They 
tell  us  of  indefinite  periods  of  deposition  firom  the  chaotic 
waters,  of  the  sinking  of  these  waters,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  rocks  above  them,  and  again,  of  a  sudden  rising  and 
overflow  of  the  waters  on  the  newly  bared  rocks,  and  oi  niany 
other  events  which  they  detail  with  all  the  minuteness  of  his- 
tory and  all  the  confidence  of  truth.  Their  appeal  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Bacon  and  of  Newton  in  support  of  their  theories,  is 
singularly  unhappy.  Bacon  says  expressly,  '  that  there  ia  no- 
'  thing  in  the  history  of  the  Creation  to  invalidate  the  fact, 
'  that  the  mass  and  substance  of  heaven  and  earth  was  created 
'  in  one  moment  of  time  ;  but  that  six  days  were  assigned  for 
'  disposing  and  adjusting  it.'*  He  admits  most  distinctly  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  record ;  and  those  who  reject  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  pretend  to  follow  him,'^are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  very  consistent.  Our  Author  now  proceeds  to  take  up  the 
sacred  record  in  detail,  and  he  illustrates  it  by  many  very  in* 
anions  and  novel  observations.  He  shews  that  Rosenmuller, 
Bishop  Patrick,  and  other  eminent  commentators,  have  been 
drawn  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  by  the 
imposing  arguments  of  the  Mineral  Geology. 

The  second  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  Mr.  Penn 
translates  thus :  **  But  the  Earth  was  umnbk  and  unfttrmuied. 
In  support  of  which,  he  first  enters  into  a  critical  dissertation 
on  the  Hebrew  conjunction  ^  vau;  quoting  the  elder  Mtchae- 
lis,  who  assigns  it  no  fewer  than  tkirty-ieven  difierent  significa- 
tions, and  Noldius,  who  gives  it  seoen/y.  Our  Author  asserts, 
that  '  it  discharges  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  functions  of 
'  aff  the  conjunctions,  both  copulative  and  disjunctive;'  which 
is  more  correct  than  attributing  to  it  so  many  difierent  signifi- 
cations. There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  requires  to  be  diflferently 
rendered ;  but,  as  its  specific  signification  must,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  gathered  from  the  context,  it  seems  to  us  not  a  little 
dangerous  to  rest  upon  the  precise  force  of  this  particle^  the 
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'  trae  interpretation  of  the  sequel/  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  hare  laid  no  such  logical  stress  upon  the 
particle,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  our  exceptive  but$^ 
and  argumentative  therefores.  The  '  intimate  relation  of  the 
'  sentences/  for  which  Mr.  Penn  contends,  may  be  marked 
more  clearly  by  the  various  rendering  of  the  conjunction,  but 
it  must  be  proved  by  other  and  better  arguments*  There  are 
some  other  criticisms  on  the  passage,  for  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  volume. 

Mr.  Penn  is  much  more  successful  in  applying  the  late  dis- 
coveries, if  we  may  call  them  so,  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  to 
obviate  the  diflSculty  of  light  being  created  before  the  sun. 
Sir  William  is  of  opinion,  that  the  body  of  the  sun  is  opaque, 
and  '  that  the  splendid  matter  which  dispenses  light  and  neat 
'  to  our  world,  is  a  luminous  atmosphere,  attached  to  its  sur- 
'  face,  figuratively,  though  not  pnysically,  as  flame  is  at- 
*  tached  to  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  a  torch.'  Mr.  Penn  infers, 
therefore,  that  the  creation  of  light  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  creation  of  the  body  of  the  sun,  nor  the  contrary.  The  solar 
orb,  he  thinks,  was  created  in  darkness  at  the  first  creation  of 
"  the  heaven  and  the  Earth ;''  and  the  period  which  elapsed 
from  this  creation  till  the  creation  of  light,  constituted  the  first 
ni^t ;  while  the  first  day  commenced  at  the  moment  of  the 
creation  of  liffht 

Our  Author  s  next  discussion  relates  to  the  meaning  given,  in 
the  history  of  the  Creation,  to  the  term  day,  which  has  of  late, 
in  most  systems  of  Geology*  been  understood  to  import  a  very 
longer  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Why  Mr.  Penn  calls  the 
question  an  *  unlearned*  one,  we  pretend  not  to  divine :  to  us, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  involve  some  very  erudite  inquiries, 
RosenmuUer,  for  example,  whom  Mr.  Penn  cites,  in  order 
to  support  the  notion  of  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  has  re- 
course to  the  Protean  conjunction  \  which  he  renders  posthac, 
^erwarde,  giving  the  reader  the  choice  of  so  understanding  it 
m  any  one  of  the  three  places  where  the  van  occurs.  Bishop 
Patrick  fixes  upon  the  iohu  vabohu,*  in  preference  to  the  con- 
junction, to  support  the  same  opinion.  The  words,  he  says, 
mean  the  chaos  of  the  ancients, '  wherein  the  seeds  and  princi- 
'  plea  of  all  things  were  blended  together ;'  and  things  might, 
he  thinks,  have  remained  in  this  state,  *  a  great  while.  Rosen- 
muller,  with  whom  on  this  point  our  Author  agrees,  we  think 
judiciously, — says,  that  the  notion  of  a  chaos,  which  is  not  to 


*  These  duputed  wordti  accoi^JM  ^^  ^^*  Penn,  signify  *'  invisible 
and  vnfurnishcd.'' 
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be  found  in  the  Mosaic  record,  hu  been  wbolly  derived  from 
the  fictions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

One  of  the  chief  supports  which  Mr.  Penn  assumes  fbr  kit 
account  of  the  Mosaic  Geology,  is  derived  from  Gen.  i.  9. 10 
"  And  God  said ;  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
"  together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear.  And 
"  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth,  and  the 
"  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  He  Seas.  Our  Au* 
thor  infers  from  this,  that,  to  provide  a  basin  for  the  waters  in 
order  to  collect  them  into  one  place,  a  dwrupHon  and  deepen-  j 
ing  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  Earth  must  have  taken  place  ;  and 
as  the  operation  was  immediate  at  the  Divine  command,  ao,  it 
must  have  been  violent. 

*  The  solid  frame-work  of  the  Earth  was  therefore  burst,  fractured, 
and  subverted  in  al!  those  parts  where  depression  was  to  produce  ihe 
profundity ;  and  it  carried  down  with  it,  in  apparent  confusion,  vast 
and  extensive  portions  of  the  material  or  soils  which  had  been  regularly 
disposed  and  compacted  upon  it ;  leaving  other  portions  partially  disto> 
rated  and  variously  distorted  frooi  their  primitive  positions.'     p.  185L 

He  ima^nes,   further,  that,  as  a  secondary  agency,  either 
employed  m  producing  or  necessarily  accompanying  this  '  tre* 
'  mendous  primitive  revolution  of  the  globe,'  volcanic  expan* 
aion  and  explosion  were  in  operation,  by  which  the  original 
crust  of  the  globe  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  laceration 
i^id  apparent  ruin.    There  can,  he  thinks,  be  no  doubt  about 
the  existence  of  extensive  subterranean  fires ;  and  when  the 
waters  were  extensively  admitted  to  these  by  ^e  disruption  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  volcanic  action  ana  explosion  would 
follow  as  a  physical  consequence,  from  the   provision  of  the 
Deity's  own  laws.    This  happened  on  the  third  day  of  the 
Creation,  and  consequently  before  the  existence  of  any  orga* 
nised  beings.    Mr.  Penn  considers  Psalm  civ.  as  containing  a 
beautiful  commentary  on  this  passage  in  the  sacred  record: 
"  The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains.    At  Thy  rebuke  they 
"  fled;  at  the  voice  of  Thy  thunders  they  hasted  away  ;  they 
"  went  over  the  mountains,  they  went  down  by  the  valleys  onto 
««  THE  PLACE  which  thou  didst  found  for  them.    Thou  didst 
''  set  a  bound  which  they  should  not  pass  over.^'    The  '*  re* 
*'  huke**  and  the  "  thunders**  '  manifestly  imply  a  crisis   of 
'  stupendous  and  terrific  convulsion,'  wnen  the  waters  of  the 
sea  or  the  abyss,  not  the  hypothetical  sea  of  solutions  talked 
of  by  Geologists,  were  fixed  in  their  capacious  channel. 

On  the  third  day  also,  the  Creator  clotned  the  dry  land,  now 
separated  from  the  waters,  with  a  covering  of  vegetation,  not 
in  the  infancy  of  growth,  but  *'  with  the  nerb  yielding  seed^'^ 
and  ^  with  the  tree  yielding  finit,  afler  its  kind/'^ 
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• 

Oa  the  fourth  <lay>  the  two  great  lumtnarieB  of  heaven  were — 
not  created,  for  this  was  done  on  the  first  day,  but— appoitited 
as  lights  "  for  dividing  between  the  day  and  the  night,  and  to 

be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  solemn  days,  and  for 

years."    To  confirm  this  interpretation,  Mr.  Penn,  following 

RosenmuUer,  enters  into  a  minute  criticism  on  the  passage, 

which  he  translates: ''  And  God  said.  Let  the  l^hii in  the  firma^- 

"  ment  of  heaven,  for  dividing  the  day  from  the  night,  be  f<yr 

**  signs,'*  8&C.    The  words  miiD  ^rv,  he  contends,  are  not  to  be 

rendered,  ''  Let  lights  be  madep"  but,  "  Let  lights  be,''  t.  e. 

ierve  for  distinguisning,  &c.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  eveh 

now,  tlie  moon  is  not  seen  as  the  ruler  of  the  night,  till  she  ib 

three  or  four  days  old ;  as  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  night  after 

her  revolution,  that  she  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the 

Creator.    Vatablus,  whom,  Moreri  says,  even  the  Jews  admired 

for  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  remarks,  that  the 

opinion  of  the  sun's  being  created  on  the  fourth  day,  was  a 

modem  conjecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  the  Hebrews 

uniformly  assert  the  sun  and  moon  to  have  been  created  on  the 

first  day.    In  this  opinion,  RosenmuUer  concurs.    (Antiq.  Tell^ 

Hitt.  p.  64.)    Mr.  Penn  farther  attempts  to  shew,  that  it  was  on 

tile  fourth  day  that  the  heavenly  luminaries  were  first  visible,  &b 

previously  their  light  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Eturth  through 

a  dense  nebulous  medium,  ftmt  '«Xmv,  ^nrt  ar^  tgi^to^tm 
*  neither  sun  nor  stars  having  been  apparent.' 
On  the  fiflth  day,  the  waters  were  stored  abundantly  wMi 


ance  here  to  recollect  the  state  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
must  then  have  been,  after  its  bason  was  formed  hy  the  vibleiit 
disruption  of  the  primitive  crust  of  the  globe.  It  must  in 
some  places  have  been  covered  with  shingles,  gravel,  and  frag^ 
ments  of  rocks ;  in  others,  with  ioil  and  slime  ;  while  every 
where  it  was  stocked  with  marine  animals  and  vegetables.. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  proper  undeiBtandid^ 
of  die  Mosaic  Geology. 

Mr.  Penn  concludes  this  survey  with  a  passage  frotn  liord 
Bacon,  in  which  that  great  man  professes  nis  belief, 

*  <'  that  God  created  heaven  snd  earth ;  and  gave  unto  then 
constant  and  perpetual  laws,  which  toe  call  of  N^ure  i  which  is^ 
nothing  but  the  lamt  qfthe  Creation  f-'^hai  the  laws  ofnaiure^ 
which  now  remsin,  and  govern  inyiolably  till  the  end  of  the  worlds 
began  io  be  in  foiru  ^tken  God  mied  from  His  wori  r— that,  notwith- 
standing God  hath  rested  from  creating^  since  ihtftd  sabkuhf  yet, 
nevarthelflSBy  He  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  His  difine  will  in  atf 
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ihbigif  frioi  aitdsmaUt  general  and  particular,  as  fall  and  exactly 
by  promdencef  as  He  could  do  by  nnrade  and  nen  creation  ;  thougb 
His  working  be  not  immediate  and  direct,  but  by  compaits ;  not  ^\o- 
lating  nature,  which  is  His  own  lavos,  upon  His  creatures."  '     p.  245. 

Mr.  Penn  comes  next  to  the  Delude,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  topic  of  all  Geological  discussions.  His  viewi 
of  that  great  revolution  seem  to  be  not  less  accurate  than  theT 
are  novel,  notwithstanding  the  multitudinous  inquiries  whic^ 
have  been  directed  to  this  subject.  The  Mineral  Geologists  have 
determined,  *  that  the  soils  of  all  the  plains,  (such  as  those  of 
'  Alsace,  Holland,  and  Lombardy,)  were  deposited  in  the 
'  bosom  of  a  tranquil  water ;  that  their  actual  order  is  only  to 

*  be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  retreat  of  that  water ;  and 

*  that  the  date  of  that  period  is  not  very  ancient/  In  this 
conclusion,  the  most  distinguished  Naturalists  of  the  age  con* 
cur,  among  whom  we  may  mention,  Dolomieu,  Saussure,  De 
liuc,  and  Cuvier.  By  following  the  Mosaic  hi8tory,'we  obtain 
the  details  of  this  great  revolution. 

Moses  states,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness   of 
.man  being  great  in  the  Earth,  God  resolved  to  destroy  what 
be  had  made — "  man  and  beast*' — "  all  flesh" — **  together  with 
"  the  forM /''excepting  only  the  righteous  Noah  andms  family. 
The  full  import  of  the  phrase  "  with  the  earth,"  has  seldom 
been  attended  to  in  this  inquiry,  though  it  must  obviously  form 
the  basis  of  all  our  reasoning.    The  Hebrew  particle  rm  is 
most  frequently  rendered  by  cum,  uni  cum — with,  together  with. 
The  Septuagint  gives,  KAirmynt ;  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and 
both  the  Targums  give  cum  terr&;  and  Aben  Ezra  much  more 
strongly  paraphrases  the  passage, '  Perdam  eos,etperdQmterram,* 
I  will  destroy  them,  and  IwUJdeBtroy  the  earth.    St.  Peter  says 
distinctly :  &  mt  mt/m^,  vlom  nofrwiXuw^uf,  »Tmktn*     (2  Pet.  iii.  6, 7.) 
— "  the  world  which  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water, 
"  perished."    A  still  more  ancient  testimony  confirms  the  in* 
terpretation.  Job  zxii.  16, 16.,  which  Mr.  Penn  renders,  with 
some  learned  commentators,  *'  whose  foundation  {the  Earth) 
"  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  waters."    The  same  an<»ent 
Author  says,  alluding  to  the  two  great  revolutions,  **  He 
**  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  dry  up ;  also.  He  sendeth 
'«  them forth.and  they  oks^ny^Aeilefr/i.*' (chap.  xii.  15.)  What 
strongly  confirms  this  view  of  the  passage,  if,  mdeed,  it  require 
further  confirmation,  is  the  promise  of  God  given  after   the 
Deluge,  "  Neither  shall  there  any  more  be  ajlwdto  destroy  the 
••  EuHh:* 

From  these  historical  documents,  our  Author  infers,  that  the 
atCMd  Earth,  upon  which  the  Ark  rested,  (fof  that  which  is  now 
our  habitation,  is  not,  be  contends,  that  which  existed  before 
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the  Deluge,)  was  produced  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Jhtt 
£aithp  tCen  destroyed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  which  formed  its  crust,  thus  forming  of  the  first  Earth 
a  new  basin  for  the  sea,  and  elevating  the  former  basin  of  the 
sea  to  become  the  new  dry  land.    For  the  legitimacy  of  his 
logic,  he  again  appeals  to  his  guides.  Bacon  and  Newton.    If 
thejini  Earth  was  formed  by  draining  off  the  waters  into  a 
basin  formed  for  them,  oh  tne  principle  of  referring  like  effects 
to  like  causes,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  lecond 
Earth  also  might  be  produced  by  similar  means.    And  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  conjecture,  is  proved  by  the  record  itself, 
and  by  all  the  facts  which  the  modem  study  of  Geology  has 
elicitea.    But  if  so,  the  Earth  which  we  now  inhabit^  con- 
stituted the  bed  of  the  ocean  for  the  period  of  one  thousand, 
six  hundred,  and  fifty  six  years;  it  was  also  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  the  waters  or  the  Deluge  for  about  twelvemonths. 
Tne  Mineral  Geologists  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  '  that  our 
'  continent$  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  tea.'    This  is  incontestably 
proved  by  the  immense  beds  of  sea-shells  incrusted  in  the 
masses  or  mountains,  and  by  the  innumerable  marine  produc- 
tions found  when  the  lowest  strata  are  penetrated  to  a  great 
depth.    Sometimes,  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  consti* 
tute  the  entire  body  of  the  stratum ;  and  they  are  almost  every 
where  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  retaining  their  most 
delicate  and  fragile  ptfrts,  and  often  their  pearly  lustre.    It  is 
to  be  remarked  also,  that  every  part  of  the  Earth  which  has 
hitherto  been  explored,  exhibits  such  appearances.    As  to  the 
accuracy  of  these  facts,  there  is  now  no  controversy  even  among 
the  most  sceptical. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  the  argument,  to  prove,  not  only  that 
the  present  dry  land  was  once  Uie  basin  of  the  Sea,  but  that  a 
great  primeval  convulsion  took  place,  when  the  former  basin 
of  the  Sea  was  converted  into  the  habitable  Earth,  while  the 
former  continents  were  shattered  and  deepened  into  the  bed  of 
the  present  ocean.  Geologists  have  established  these  facts 
also  by  accumulated  evidence.  The  bare  pyramidal  summits 
of  the  Alps,  as  D'Aubuisson  remarks.  '  are  eloquent  witnesses 
'  of  the  aestruction  of  the  soils  which  once  encompassed  them, 
'  and  of  which  they  formed  a  part.'  '  All  the  substance,'  says 
Saussure,  *  which  they  now  want,  has  been  broken  off  and 
*  swept  away ;  for  we  can  discern  nothing  around  them  but 
'  other  summits,  whose  bases  are  equally  rooted  in  the  soil,  and 
'  whose  sides,  equally  fractured,  indicate  immense  ruins/ 
What  is  called  the  Transition  class  of  rocks,  points  to  a  revo- 
lution, '  which,  from  the  numerous  indiaations  that  we  wit- 
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*  nees,  isj  perhaps,  the  most  violent  of  all  which  occurred 
'  ^luring  the  formation  of  the  mineral  shell  of  the  globe/ 

The  agents  which  Mr.  Penu  conceives  to  have  oeen  called 
into  operation,  besides  the  mass  of  water,  are  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  He  makes  a  very  proper  distinction  here,  between 
what  we  know  of  these  agents  from  modem  observation,  and 
wbat  must  have  been  the  extent  of  their  action  when  called  into 
simultaneous  operation  over  the  whole  globe.  He  refers  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  the  Island  of  Stafia,  and  other  great  depo- 
sitions of  basalt,  for  the  proof  of  a  more  widely  difiTused  vol- 
canic action  than  we  can  now  expect  to  see  exemplified  in  the 
limited  range  of  a  few  conical  mountains. 

M.  Bou6,  in  his  "  Essai  Geologique  sur  TEcosse,**  just  pub- 
lished, has  concluded,  that  all  the  basaltic  rocks  from  Dunbar 
to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  are  the  production  of  an  immense  sub- 
marine volcano,  which  he  thinks  must  have  existed  somewhere 
in  East  Lothian.  As  M.  Bou^  reasons  upon  data  very  different 
from  Mr.  Penn,  this  conclusion  is  of  some  importance.  This 
volcanic  action  is  supposed  by  our  Author  to  nave  been  pro« 
duced  by  the  admission  of  the  sea  water  to  subterranean  nres 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe ;  while  the  whole  was  directed  by  the 
same  Pother  who  established  the  laws  of  volcanic  action. 

The  general  conclusion  is,  that  there  have  been  two,  and 
only  two  CTeat  revolutions  of  this  globe ;  the  first,  at  the  for* 
mation  of  the  basin  of  the  primitive  ocean;  the  second,  at  the 
formaliou  of  the  basin  of  tne  present  ocean.    This,  our  read- 
ers are  aware,  is  at  complete  variance  witb  the  theories  of 
Geologists,  who,  instead  of  two,  affirm  that  there  have  been 
*  ^/biir  successive  seas,'  and  that  the  rmTo/ii^Janj  have  been  nume^ 
rous ;  thus  multiplying  causes  without  necessity,  and  contrary 
to  sound  philosophy.    They  hesitate  not  to  ascribe  the  forma- 
tion of  low  levels,  or  plains,  between  chains  of  mountains,  to 
Ihe  hand  of  Time  and  atmospheric  agents,  which  have  imper- 
ceptibly eroded  and  wasted  away  all  the  immense  mass   of 
matter  which  filled  up  the  void  now  existing ;  though  they 
foreet  to  tell  us  why  tne  mountains  themselves  were  spared, 
and  why  the  hand  of  time  and  the  atmospheric  agents  acted 
so  capriciously,  as  it  would  appear  from  these  historians,  they 
must  have  done* 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Infidelity, 
that  the  French  fjicyclopedista  brought  forward  the  very  an^u- 
mentshere  adduced  by  Mr.  Penn,  in  order  to  disprove  the  Ce- 
luge  altogether. 

<  It  is  a  truth,*  they  say,  *  now  recognised  by  the  most  enlightened 
naturalists,  that  the  sea,  in  the  most  remote  times,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  continents  which  we  inhabit;  it  is  to  its  residence* 
that  is  owiog  the  prodigious  quantity  of  shells,  of  skeletons  of  fisbcs. 
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and  of  olhor  bodies  which  we  find  in  the  mounCaiiiB  And  atrala  of 
the  earth,  ia  placet  often  very  distant  from  the  bed  which  the  tea 
actually  occupies.  In  vain  would  any  one  attribute  these  phenomena 
to  the  Universal  Delude:  we  have  shewni  under  the  article 
Fossils,  that  that  revolution,  having  been  merely  transient,  could 
not  have  produced  all  the  effects  whidi  the  ^eater  part  of  naturalists 
have  attnouted  to  iL  Whereas,  in  aupposmg  the  residence  of  the 
sea  upon  our  earth,  nothing  will  be  more  easy  than  to  form  to  oneself 
a  dear  idea  of  the  formation  oi  the  strata  (i.  e.  the  secondanr  strata) 
of  the  earth;  and  to  conceive,  how  so  great  a  number  of  marine 
bodies  are  found  in  a  soil  which  the  sea  has  abandoned.  These  writel^ 
were  little  aware*  that  they  were  urging  the  very  statement  of  'die 
record;  and  that  what  Uiey  so  authoritatively  opposed,  was,  in  fact, 
not  the  record  itself  but  tne  misinterpretation  of  the  record.'* 

Tlie  reaaoning  of  Mr.  Penn  as  to  the  meana  by  which  the 
bones  and  bodiea  of  land  animals  now  aubsisting  only  witfaih 
the  Tropics,  have  been  imbedded  to  a  ^eat  dmA  in  the  soil  Of 
Siberia  and  other  northern  countries,  is,  we  tnink,  one  of  hia 
moat  auccesaful  efforta  of  ingenuity,  learning,  and  sound  judge- 
ment. Keeping  to  hia  deacriptipn  of  the  breaking  up  of  uie 
former  continents  in  order  to  torin  a  new  channel  for  the  preaeiit 
ocean,  and  to  the  effecta  of  the  great  Deluge,  he  ahewa,  thait, 
according  to  the  strongest  analogy  drawn  irom  the  tides  and 
Qunreftita,  and  the  velocity  of  aaiting,  that  the  body  of  an  ele- 
phant or  of  a  rhinoceros,  could  have  been  transported  from  the 
£<|uator  to  Siberia  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  The  rapidity 
with  which  anch  a  body  mieht  be  imbedded  to  a  considerable 
depth,  he  iUaatratea  mm  tae  effects  of  the  Pororoea  or  Bore, 
a  rapid  ekvation  of  the  tide  which  frequently  occurs  on  the 
Eaat  coast  of  America.  Condamine  aays,  that  me  Bore  reaches 
ita  greatest  elevation  in  one  or  two  minutes,  advancing  with  a 
tremendoua  noise,  presenting  in  front  '  a  momontory  of  water* 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  breaking  down  and 
Bweeptng  away  every  thins  in  ita  conrae.  An  eye-witness  told 
Mr.  renn,  that  a  Airv-whicli  occnrred  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  instantly  imbedded  a  aehooner  of  32  tons  so  deep  in 
sand  and  ooze,  that  only  her  tqffkl,  or  upper  rail  of  the  deck, 
could  be  seen.  Now,  wnen  the  whole  mass  of  the  waters  of 
the  globe  were  flowing  over  the  mountains  at  the  Deluge,  it  ia 
easy  to  conceive  that  tneir  effects  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  jBore  whatever.  In  this  way,  Mr.  Penn  at 
once  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  ante-diluvian 
animus  lived  where  their  remains  are  now  found*  This  is 
rational  and  intelligible,  compared  with  the  wild  and  impioua 

rculationa  which  infidelity  has  vented  on  this  subject.    Sir 
Phillips,  for  instance,  in  his  Hew  System  of  Philosophy, 

*  Enofclop.  Tom.  X.  Art.  Mer. 
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gniTely  calcolates  the  time  when  Great  Britain  was  situated 
within  the  Tropics,  and  finds  from  the  motion  of  tlie  perihelion 
point,  which  is  only  52"  in  a  century,  that  this  circumstance 
dates  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yean  before  the 
Mosaic  Creation!!  On  the  same  grounds  he  prophesies,  that 
our  Island  will  l>e  submerged  sometime  about  the  year  4641  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  that  it  will  lie  about  3000  years  more  at 
the  bottom  of  the  merciless  ocean  ! 

Most  readers  know  that  Brydone,  in  his  **  Tour  to  Sicily  and 
"  Malta,''  contested  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  History  upon  the 
ground  of  the  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Etna,  chiefly,  as  he 
pretended,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Canon  Ricupero.  Kow  we 
are  told  by  Dolomieu,  whose  veracity  is  as  unquestionable  as 
his  profound  skill  in  Mineralogy,  that  the  worthy  Canon  '  died 
'  without  any  other  affliction  than  that  which  was  caused  to 
'  him  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Brydone,'  owing  to  its  having  ex- 
cited suspicions  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  iaith.  Dolomieu  ex* 
pressly  contradicts  Brydone,  affirming,  that  '  vegetable  earths 
'  between  beds  of  lava  do  not  exist/  and  that  *  it  is  not  in 
'  such  facts  that  we  can  trace  the  age  of  that  volcano/    This 

.  it  is  important  to  every  friend  of  truth  to  know,  as  Brydone*s 
work,  though,  as  an  authority,  it  has  long  been  given  up, 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  at  first,  and  is  still  read  for  its 
cleverness. 

But  a  question  here  arises.    If  the  ante-diluvian  continents 

•  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  why  does -Moses  mention  the 

.  Euphrates  and  other  post-diluvian  rivers  as  watering  the  Garden 
of  Eden  ?  De  Luc  has  met  this  difficulty  with  the  conjectore, 
that  the  old  names  were  transferred  to  the  new  rivers,  as  is 
common  in  colonies  where  new  places  are  called  after    the 

'  names  of  the  mother  country.  Our  Author  rejects  this  expla- 
nation as  only  euttins  the  knot,  and  suggests  that  the  whole 
passage,  Oen.  ii.  11, 12,  13, 14,  originated  in  an  ancient  gloss, 
wiiich  has  crept  into  the  text.    He  gives  it  thus. 

Text. 

Supposed  Gloss.  And   a  river   went      Supposed  Gloss. 

^.  ^    .     out  of  Eden  to  water    .       .    r,..  . 

The  name  of  the  the  garden,  and  from  "^^^'•  ^i^'    '^^ 

U  wh!c;^,;piib  *^«Y  **  *^rf  •*;  p««th.h« whole Und 

the  whole  Und  of  H«.  ^    .     T!i  Iv    i    !^  «f  ^*'^-   ^"^'^ 

TUak,  whew  there  i*  Jlf^?"'    And  the  Lord  ^^^  ^f  the  third  is 

(Eold:  and  the  gold  of  G<^    took,  the    man,  Hiddtkel;   that  U  it 

that   land    is   good :  '"'^  Pll^  *>"''>  '''to  the  which  goetb  in  rroiit 

there  it  bdellium  and  gardeit    of    Eden    to  of  'Assyria.  And  the 

the  onyx  fiuiM>.    And  dress  it  aud  to  keep  fourtk  river    is    Em- 

Ihe  name  ui  the  Mcomf  it,  8Cc.  pkrate*. 

•       *  KanMwn  Aawvfu/f,  SsPTUAeiNT. 
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Mr.  Penn  fortifies  this  criticism  by  referring«  as  to  a  parallel 
case,  to  the  gloss  found  in  the  Codex  Ephremi,  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris^  which  has  been  taken  into  the  received  text. 
The  last  clause  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  Vth  chapter  of  Jcfhn,  appear  in  that  MS.  as  a  marginiU 
note  in  a  different  hand.  The  Coder  Epkremi  is  by  Wetstein 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  celebrated  Alexan- 
drian MS.  All  that  we  can  say  of  this  criticism  is,  that,  though 
it  is  both  ingenious  and  plausible,  it  proceeds  wholly  upon  the 
dangerous  ground  of  conjecture,  which  ought  never  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  the  most  obvious  necessity  into  Biblical  inves- 
tigations. 

W^e  have  extended  our  review  of  this  ingenious  and  valuable 
work  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  advert  to  a  variety  of  interesting  topics  connected  with  the 
general  argument,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Mr.  Penn  has  dis- 
played the  same  learning,  extent  of  information,  arid  acute- 
ness,  that  appear  in  the  specimens  we  have  given.  The  volume 
demands  the  attention  o(  every  Geologist,  while  it  will  not  fail 
to  interest  the  Biblical  critic,  and  all  wno  attach  importance  to 
the  bearings  of  science  on  the  evidences  of  "Revealed  Religion. 


Art.  IV.  Thoughts  on  the  Anglican^  and  American  Anglo-Churches. 
By  John  Bristed,  Counsellor  at  Law,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  500.  New 
York.  1822. 

^1  ^  ERE  the  question  of  church-polity  stripped  of  all  the 
*  adventitious  matter  which  party-spirit  and  secular  in- 
terests have  mixed  up  with  it,  it  would  resolve  itself  simply 
into  this:  What  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule  and  discipline  is 
hi  itself  best  adapted,  as  a  means,  to  secure  the  two-fold  object 
of  Christian  institutions — ^the  perpetuation  and  the  extension 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  say,  in  itself  adapted,  because 
the  proper  way  of  determining  the  question  would  be,  to  con- 
sider the  several  schemes  of  church-polity  separate  from  an 
Establishment,  a  state  of  things  with  which  they  have  no 
necessary  connexion.  The  alliance  of  Church  and  State  is  a 
measure  of  political  expediency,  which  must  be  tried  by  other 
considerations.  What  sort  of  church-polity  is  best  adapte:^j| 
and  has  the  strongest  claims  to  be  taken  into  such  an  alliance, 
is  obviously  a  t^  different  inquiry  from  the  first.  The  end 
proposed  by  the  complex  scheme  oeing  changed,  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  is  set  in  quite  a  different  light.  Episcopacy 
may  seem  to  possess  some  natural  recommenoations,  m  its  pn» 
roidve  character;  and  those  who  are  so  honestly  of  this  opinion 
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88  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  may  possibly  regret  that  it  should 
be  seen  in  this  country  through  tne  disguise  of  an  Establish- 
ment. Those  who  regret  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  Church 
qf  England,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  as  the 
dnly  spot  in  its  sun-like  splendour,  must  tieeas  regret  the  cause 
equally  with  the  effect ;  especially  since  the  cause  which  has 
produced  this  want  of  discipline,  is  such  as  would  render  dis- 
cipline, if  it  were  practicable,  a  greater  evil  than  the  want  of  it. 
Such  friends  of  Episcopacy  must,  therefore,  naturally  wish  for 
ah  opportunity  or  having  the  superior  efficiency  oi  their  fa- 
vourite scheme  of  church- government,  put  to  the  test  under 
circumstances  which  would  give  full  scope,  and  as  it  were 
fair  plajr  to  its  native  energies.    Such  an  opportunity  seems  to 

f  resent  itself  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  Episcopal, 
^resbyterian,  and  Congregational  Churches,  alike  protected  by 
the  State,  yet,  unencumbered  with  its  patronage,  are  seen  in 
amicable,  and  we  doubt  not  beneficial  competition.  What 
Episcopacy,  under  such  circumstances,  may  lose  in  outward 
pomp  and  dignify,  it  cannot  fail  to  gain  in  inward  purity  and 
primitive  discipline. 

The  majority  of  Episcopalians,  however,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, have  no  relish  for  this  humble  sort  of  Episcopacy. 
Their  attachment  is  to  an  Establishment,  and  an  Established 
seligion ;  and  a  non^established  Church,  and  a  non-established 
religion,  would  seem  to  them  a  very  poor  sort  of  thing  indeed, 
like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  it  would  have  in  their  eyes 
neither  form  nor  comeliness.  They  will  not  deny  that  Episco- 
pacy might  exist  in  such  a  state  of  humiliation,  and  put  forth 
Its  spiritual  functions ;  but  it  seems  to  them  an  unnatural  con- 
dition, one  of  dilapidation  and  disgrace.  So  strong  is  the 
tendency  of  Episcopacy  to  combine,  both  in  idea  ana  in  fact, 
with  the  elements  of  secular  grandeur,  and  to  identify  itselif 
with  political  rule* 

We  are  indebted  for  these  /'  Thoughts"  of  Counsellor 
Bristed*8,  to  a  publication  which  appeared  in  this  country 
in  the  year  1821,  written  by  tlie  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  under  the 
title  of  ''  Correlative  Claims  and  Duties,'*  which  has  for  its 
main  design,  to  shew  '  the  necessity  of  a  Church-establishment 

'  in  a  Christian  country,  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity 
'  among  the   people  of  aU  ranks  and  denominations.'    The 

British  Reviewers,  we  recollect,  pronoimced  it  unanswerable. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  contains  nothing  in  the  shape  of  reasoning, 
that  has  not  been  met  and  refuted  a^ain  and  again.  It  is 
neither  an  answer  to  what  has  been  written  on  the  other  side, 
nor  admits  itself  of  an  answer,  the  argumentation  being  sin- 
ularly  feeble,  vague,  and  untangible.     fiut  the  Writer  evidently 
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jueans  we)I ;  and  the  strain  of  piety  wliicb  runs  through  the 
vork,  may  render  it  useful  among  the  only  class  for  whom,  we 
presume,  it  w&s  desired,  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  it  appears  to  haVe 
attracted  somewhat  more  notice  than  on  ours  ;  and  Mr.  Wilks 
has  the  honour  of  having  drawn  down  upon  "  the  Anglican 
**  Church,**  this  indignant  expc^  by  way  of  rejoinder.  *  The 
'  main  position,'  says  Mr.  Gristed,  '  taken  and  enforced  by 

*  Mr.  wilks,  is, — that  where  there  is  no  Church-establish- 
'  ment,  a  nation  necessarily  tends  16  irreligion  and  heathenism.* 

'  An  inquiry,  however  brief  and  cursory,  into  the  soundness  of  this 
position,  may  be  deemed  of  some  moment  m  these  United  States,  where 
no  cburch«est4b)ishment  can  be  instituted,  without  violating  an  express 
provision  in  the  federal  or  national  compact,  which  binds  together  tl^e 
whole  Upion.  For,  if  this  doctrine  be  sound,  America  has  reason  to 
appr«h«nd  th«  most  portentous  national  evils,  in  consequence  of  not 
Jitaviij^  link«;d  the  civil  government  and  some  one  dominant  Christian 
sect  in  the  bonds  of  inseparable  alliance.' 

The  Author^s  qualifications  for  this  Inquiry  are  set  forth  yi 
the  Introduction,  He  represents  himself  as  iiavifng  a  kind  of 
'  hereditary  claim  to  be  enrolled,  amon^  the  advocates  of  all 

*  that  vitally  concerns  the  well-being  oi  the  Protestant  ^pis- 
'  copal  Church,  whether  it  be  that  established  in  England,  6r 
'  its  legitimate  oiTspring  located  in  these  United  States/  His 
father,  grand-father,  and  great  mrand-father  were,  he  tell»  us, 
all  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England ;  his  elder 
brother  is  so  now ;  and  he  was  himself  designed,  from  his 
birth,  for  the  clerical  calling.  With  this  riew,  he  was  sent  to 
Winchester  College,  which  had  for  its  head^master  at  that 
time,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  '  of  classical  and  poetical 
«  memory/    When  he  nad  been  here  little  more  than  three 

JearSy  and  had  ascended  from  the  lowest  daaa  up  to  nearly  the 
ead  of  the  senior  part  of  the  fifth  form, 

*  a  general  rebellion  against  the  severe  and  capricious  authority  of  Dr. 
Iluntingford,  then  only  Warden,  now  both  Warden  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege and  Bishop  of  Hereford,  broke  out  among  the  gownsmen  cr  stu- 
dents on  William  of  Wykcham's  foundation.  This  rebelfiuii  was 
headed,  and  the  oath  of  universal  'conspiracy  administered,  by  Kicliard 
Mant,  then  one  of  the  prefects  io  the  sixth  form,  and  now  a  protcstant 
champion  of  the  popish  doctrine  o(  baptismal  regeneration,  and  one  of 
the-  liiditorB  of  Maot  aad  D'Oyley's  Family  Bible.  In  order  to  se(  an 
example  of  vi^rous  discipline,  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Winchester, 
after  an  express  pledge  on  their  part  to  bury  the  whole  under  an  act 
of  general  amnesty,  expelled  the  first  forty  boys  who  stovd  senior  on  the 
college  rolls/ 
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Mr.  Bristed's  name  *  happened  to  stand  the  twenty*fint 
'  on  the  roll.'  and  he  was  consequently  ineluded  in  the  act  of 
expulsion.  He  returned  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  spent 
some  years^  still  ^  steadily  directing  his  steps*  towards  an  en« 
trance  into  the  Church.  But,  at  the  a^e  of  seventeen,  his 
resolution  as  to  taking  orders  was  considerably  shaken,  in 
consequence,  he  tells  us,  of  several  conversations  witb  the 
Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

*  The  main  substance  of  the  lesmed  Provost's  arguments,  in  order 
to  dissuade  me  from  enteriDg  the  Church,  was,  that  as  all  the  livings 
in  the  establishment  were  under  the  control  of  patronage,  public  or 
private ;  either  ministerial,  as  representing  the  government,  or  lsv>  u 
oelonging  to  individual  noblemen  and  eentleraen ;  or  clerical,  ai 
vested  in  single  bishops  or  in  religious  bodies ;  a  man's  location  or 
ascent  in  the  national  Church  did  not  depend  exclusivdy,  or  chiefljv 
or,  probably,  at  all,  upon  fas  own  talents,  learning  and  character ;  but 
upon  some  extrinsic  influence,  some  remote  contingencies  and  probs- 
bilities,  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

*  In  addition  to  which,  he  represented«the  clerical  market  in  Eog- 
land  as  being  overstocked ;  the  number  of  parishes  and  ehurch  bene* 
fices  bearing  no  reasonable  proportion  to  the  multitudes  of  the  os^ 
clonal  clergy.  Whence,  he  concluded,  that  either  of  the  other  learned 
professions,  whether  law  or  physic,  would  be  preferable  for  a  yoaos 
man  to  pursue,  as  rendering  him  in  a  greater  degree  the  master  sod 
carver  out  of  his  own  fortunes. 

*  All  these,  and  other  similar  observations,  to  be  sure,  bore  only  s 
secular  aspect^  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  preaching  .  the  Gospel, 
either  to  the  poor  or  to  the  rich ;  yet,  falling  from  the  lip  of  s 
clergyman  hi^h  in  the  establishment,  advanced  in  years,  ana  dlstin* 
guished  for  his  talents  and  learning,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  my  unexperienced,  unballasted  mind ;  and  induced  me  to 
relinquish  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  and  embrace  tlie  calling  of  s 
physician.* 

*  My  objections  to  the  Church  of  England  were  then,  and  are  noW| 
confined  exclusively  to  her  political  position ;  her  dose  alliance  with 
the  state ;  her  system  of  patronage,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  exdadiog 
the  congregations  ahogetoer  from  any  choice  of  the  clerk,  who  is  to 
minister  to  them  spiritually  ;  and  her  provision  of  tithes.  Her  liturgVt 
articles,  and  homilies,  are  all  strictly  spiritual ;  and  when  faithfull; 
set  forth,  and  supported  by  the  preaching  and  living  of  evangclicsl 
deraymen,  are  eminently  calculated,  under  the  gracious  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  call  men  from  darkness  into  lights  and  from  the 
power  of  Sstan  unto  God. 

*  My  kingdom  is  m«  of  this  world,  emphatically  declares  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  Bishop  Wsrburton,  with  all  his  immense  talents 
and  exhaustless  ineenuity,  urges  the  position,  that  the  Church  and  the 
State,  in  England,  are,  in  themselves,  two  free  and  independent 
sovereigns,  and  ai  suck,  form  a  mutual,  equal  alliance  and  league 
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between  each  other;  in  the  Mine  manner  at  is»  orni^tbe,  done 
between  aoj  two  other  earthly  potentates. 

*  But,  without  encountering  any  deuil,  we  may  simply  8sk»  cu^  is 
the  head  of  this  independent»  sovereign  ohurcbl  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  And  doei  He  enter  into  nn  eqnal,  mutnnl  alliance^ 
offensive  and  defensive,  widi  hnpious«  irreiigiodB,  proAignteft  formal 
sovereigns  ?  for  example,  with  the  brutal,  bl^idy  Henrf  ;  the  politic^ 
arbitrary  Elisabeth:  or  the  per6dbos  perseouting  dynasty  -  of  the 
Stuarts  f     Vtrum  korum  mavUt  Mcipe.    Which  wiU  ye  believe  i    The 

.Sflviour  himself,  who  says  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  or  the 
right  reverend  William  Warburton,  who  seeks  to  stamp  the  secular 
stuin  upon  its  beauty  of  holiness  ? 

*  In  iiddttion  to  this,  the  political  wisdom  of  excluding  every  other 
religious  denomination,  except  the  dominant  sect,  from  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  rights,  privileges,  and  offices  of  government,  is  more 
than  doubtful,  lliis  policy  proscribes^  and  thus  renders  useless,  if 
not  hostile,  at  least  otU'tnird  of  the  talent,  learning,  piety,  and 
efficiency  of  the  whole  empire.  Mr.  Bates,  a  loyal  adherent  to  the 
British  government,  and  a  sound  churchman  withal,  in  his  valuable 
work  called  **  Christian  Politics,**  recommends,  that,  while  the  An* 
glican  church  should  be  protected  in  all  her  present  emoluments,  be- 
nefices, and  dignities,  the  partition-wall  between  her  and  the  other  deno- 
minations should  be  so  far  thrown  down,  as  to  admit  every  religioi* 
persuasion,  throughout  the  empire,  to  an  equal  share  in  the  offices  oF 
government,  whether  civil  or  military ;  giving  to  all  the  citizens  equal 
political  rights  and  privileges,  and  allowing  to  the  national  church  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  her  revenues  andecclesiastical  prerogatives. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  valid  reason  why  Britain  should  not  repeal 
her  Test  and  Corporation  acts ;  laws  passecf  amidst  the  beat  and  smoke 
of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution.  She  has  already  done  it,  with 
signal  success,  in  relation  to  her  Irish  protestant  dissenters.  And  why 
not  extend  the  boon  to  all  the  dissenting  sects  throughout  the  nation ; 
and  thus,  iutlefinitely,  augment  her  own  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
by  permitting  aiif  instead  of  only  a  privileged  order  of  her  people,  to 
serve,  aid,  and  support  her,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  and 
powers,  in  her  civil  and  military  functions ;  in  the  field  and  on  the 
flood ;  in  foreign  courts,  and  in  her  home  councils  and  cabinet? 

'  Other  countries  have  learned  this  lesson  of  practical  political 
wisdom.  In  these  United  States,  every  religious  communion  b  placed 
on  equal  ground,  as  to  all  civil  rights  and  .privileges.  By  a  provision 
of  the  federal  constitution,  the  general  government  is  interdicted  from 
regulating  or  interfering  with  the  religion  of  the  Union ;  and  Uie 
separate  states,  for  the  most  part,  have  confined  their  legislative 
enactments  td  the  mere  civil  incorporation,  with  certain  restrictions, 
of  such  religious  bodies  aa  apply  for  charters.  In  the  United  Nether- 
lands, in  Prussia,  in  Russia,  nay,  even  in  France,  there  is  nd  exclusive 
national  church,  shutting  out  the  other  sects  from  equal  political 
privileges ;  but  in  those  countries,  all  religions  denominauons  stand  on 
ilic  ssme  level  of  social  claim  and  right. 

*  During  the  time  when  Russia  broke  down  the  military  strength 
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belonged  to  the  commuDion  of  the  Greek  Church ;  her  minister  of 
fioaace  was  a  protectant*  and  her  premier^  a  papist.  Her  affairs^  civil 
and  military,  were  )aoc  Abe  W(9C«e  cooducte4»  m  ner  agonizing  struggle 
for  existence,  be^a^pe  she  disfranchises  none  of  her  people  of  their 
political  rightSf  on  3ccount  of  their  religious  opinion!^  or  belief. 

'  ButtbeoBinisterkd  aiwl  \9y  p^ronf^e  of  the  Anglican  Church  is 
subject  to  a  much  hisber  and  more  awful  objection  than  the  mere 
want  of  political  wisdom,  in  shutting  out^  for  ever,  so  much  talent, 
learning,  and  efficiency  from  the  service  of  the  Sute.  It  almost  of 
necessity  ensures  a  constant  supply  offormaUsm^  at  least,  if  not  of 
absolute  irreligioo,  to  the  clerical  establishment/ 

Mr.  Bristed  cites  the  words  of  the  benevolent  Granville 
Sharp:  in  his  "  Law  of  Retributiop,**  as  expressing  bis  own 
sentiment :  '  If  I  am  prejudiced  at  all,  I  am  sure  it  is  in  favour 
'  of.  Episcopacy.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  Holy 
'  Scriptures,  that  the  institution  of  that  order  in  the  Christian 
*  Church  is  of  God;  and  that  the  only  defect  in  the  English 
'  Establishitient  of  it,  is  the  ^ant  of  a  free  election  to  the 
'  office/  It  is  singular  that  that  learned  and  good  man  should 
have  failed  to  perceive,  that,  how  consonant  soever  a  free  elec- 
tion may  be  with  ancient  usage  and  with  primitive  episcopacy^ 
it  is  altogether  incompatible  with. an  Establishmenti  The 
following  account  is  given  of  the  present  state  of  what  IHr. 
Bristed  calls,  we  know  not  why,  the  American^-Anglo-Chnrch. 

*  At  present  there  are  nine  bishops  in  the  American- Anglo*Church, 
to  wit,  of  the  eastern  diocese,  including  the  states  of  Maine*  New- 
Hampshire^  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Rhode-Island;  of  the 
states,  respectively,  of  Connecticut,  New- York,  Nevr-Jersey,  Peniisyl- 
vania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  There  are  two 
dioceses,  the  state  oi  Delaware,  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
which  have  no  bishops.  Every  state  in  the  l^ion  may  become  a 
diocese  whenever  its  proteslant  episcopalians  are  sufllciently  numerotis, 
and  deem  it  expedient. 

'  The  whole  Church  is  governed  by  the  General  Convention*  whose 
power  pervcdes  everv  diocese.  It  sits  re^arly  once  in  three  years ; 
but  may  be  especisJly  convened  in  the  intervaL  It  consists  of  an 
upper  Rouse.  composed  of  all  the  existing  bishops ;  and  of  a  lower 
house,  containing  a  delegated  portion  of  clergy  and  laity  from  each 
diocese.  The  state  conventions  are  held,  for  the  most  part,  annually 
in  each  diocese,  and  consist  of  clergy  and  lay-delegates  from  every 
separate  congregation.  These  bodies  legislate  for  their  respective 
dioceses  ;  but  their  canons  must  not  contradiet  the  constitution  of  dbe 
general  Church. 

'  The  liturgy,  artides,  and  homilies  of  the  Anglican  Church  i 
adopted,  with  some  few  slight,  local  alterations.  No  particular  re 
nucs  are  attached  to  the  episcopate ;  and  the  bishops,  generally,  ; 
parish  priests^  in  addition  to  their  bishoprics.    But  efforts  are  making 
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m  several  dioceses  to  raise  A  bbAep^  fund,  in  order  lo  disengbge  ti» 
diocesan  flrofB  paroehial  datyt  aod  leare  him  at  leisure  to  perfonn  t^^ 
services  that  are  deemed  more  pecvdiarhjr  episcopal*  Archbikhops 
there  are  noncy  nor  prebendaries,  nor  deans,  nor  archdeacons,  nor  a 
long  list  of  ef  ceisn»  to  be  found  in  the  Anglican  Church ;  the  only 
orders  are  three.  Msliops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  senior 
bishop  presides  in  the  house  of  bishops^  during  the  session  of  the 
General  Convention. 

*  The  parish  priests  are  elected,  according  tq  the  charters  of  the 
congregations.  Some  Churches  choose  their  minister  by  the  vestry, 
consisting  of  persons  elected  annually  by  the  pcw-holders.  Others 
by  ballot,  the  whole  congregation  voting.  The  bishops  have  no  direct 
patronage — ^no  livings  in  their  gift."  The' clergy  are  tettled  by  the 
choice  or  call  of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister;  and  the  stt(>eiid 
is  fixed  by  the  compact  oetween  the  pastor  and  the  congregation; 
and  the  common  law  enforces  the  fulfilment  of  this  contract  on  both 
aides,  whence  all  undue  dependence  of  the  clergy  on  the  people  is 
prevented.* 

Into  the  bosom  of  this,  his  mother  church,  Mr.  Bristed, 
after  some  erratic  movements,  and  quarrelling  with.  Dr.  Mason, 
states  himself  to  have  returned;  but  whether,  having  relin- 

S pished  physic  and  law,  he  haa  embn^ced  divinity  as  a  pro- 
ession,  and  taken  orders,  we  do  not  clearly  understand  from 
hia  metaphorical  l^ngi^age.  Our.  concern,  however,  is  with 
the  book,  not  with  the  man,  except  so  far  as  the  validity  of  hia 
testimony  is  concerned,  and  that  we  see  no  reason  to  question. 
Of  Mr.  firisted's  talents  as  an  author,  we  have  ^ven  our  opi- 
nion in  reviewing  hia  former  work.  These  "  Thoughts,"  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  Title,  are  written  in  the  same  de- 
sultory, spirited  style.  They  display,  however,  no  small  por- 
tion of  acuteness,  extensive,  though  somewhat  loosely  packed 
information,  and,  upon  the  whole,  just  Scriptural  notions  of 
the  subject.  The  Author  has  got  hold  of  some  plain  facts,  and 
he  does  not  seem  over  solicitous  as  to  the  order  and  mode  of 
presenting  them.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  his 
statements,  great  offence  will  be  given  by  others,  and  splenetic 
criticism  might  find  ample  employment  in  his  pages.  Ekit  the 
general  truth  of  his  representations  cannot  be  questioned ;  his 
facts  will  at  least  weigh  down  Mr.  Wilks's  reasonings;  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  it  will  at  .all  events  conduct  an  American 
reader,  will  be,  that  a  church-establishment  is  not  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Bristed  begins  with  Ireland,  and  he  asks  Mr.  Wilks< 

*  If  it  be  sound  doctrine  that  a  church  establishment  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a  Christian  nation  from  degenerating  into  heathenism, 
how  IS  it,  that,  under  the  Hibernian  churcii-establisbment,  Ireland  has, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  tJie  present  hour,  (a  period  of 
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nearly  three  hundred-  jeam^)  benm  poiilively  inoreatieg  in  popery, 
paganisoiy  persecution*  igQoraBce»  and  crime ;  eo  as  now  to  become 
an  object  of  appreh^naion  and  terror,  instead  of  beint;,  what  her 
nataral  sitaadon  of  capacity  point  her  out  to  be,  the  efficient  right 
arm  of  the  British  empire  )••••••••  The  existing  state,  mond  aod 

physical,  of  Ireland,  is,  most  assuredly,  fio  proof  of  the  Cbriaciafii* 
aing  teadeadea  of  the  Anglican  and  HibemiMi  chureh'establish* 
menis/ 

i 

The  Church  of  Ireland  has  the  largest  revenues  of  any  Ec- 
cleaiaatical  Eatabliahment  in  the  world.  It  is  bloated  with 
wealth,  and  pampered  into  indolence.  Yet,  in  the  plenitude 
of  ita  secular  power,  what  baa  it  achieved  for  Ireland  ?  In  that 
country,  the  operations  of  the  Eatabliahment  have  met  with 
little  or  no  counteraction  from  Puritans  and  Methodiats :  it 
has  had  pretty  much  its  own  way  till  lately.  There  has  been 
full  time  enough  allowed  to  shew  what  an  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishment, backed  by  the  Aristocracy,  and  untnfested  with 
Evangelicals,  can  do.  And  what  has  it  done?  Increased  the 
amount  of  the  tithes  and  the  number  of  Papists.  The 
.history  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  would  not  bear  the 
light. 

Mr.  Bristcd  asks  again : 


*  If  it  be  a  correct  position,  that  a  church  establishment  is 
sary  to  preserve  a  Christian  country  from  the  darkness  of  heathen 
ignorance,  how  happens  it  that  there  has  been  generally,  and  is  now, 
a  larger  proportional  aggregate  of  eyau^elical  piety  mU  of^  than  im 
the  Cnurch  of  England  ?  To  say  nothing  for  the  present,  of  the 
condition  of  the  state  religion  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  its  for- 
malism and  dcadness  during  the  reigns  of  William,  of  Anne«  and  of 
the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  are  sufficiently 
notorious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  li 
the  period.' 

'  From  the  restoration  of  the  second  Charles,  to  the  rise  of  Metho- 
dism in  the  reign  of  George  the  second.  Dissenters  stood  alone  in 
defence  of  the  best  of  causes.  They  alone  maintained  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  which  no  baptismal  waters  could  wasli  away  ;  they 

S reached  the  great  tenets  of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrines  of  justi- 
cation  by  faith  alone,  and  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  when 
they  were  ridiculed  bv  the  estsiblished  clergy,  in  defiance  of  their 
own  articles  and  homilies,  as  the  dogmas  of  fanaticism  ;  and  they, 
singly,  dared  to  protest  against  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  nation, 
the  profligacy  of  a  corrupt  or  a  careless  court,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
treated  as  outlaws  from  society,  and  traitors  to  the  state. 

'  Of  them  may  it  be  said— except  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  ns 
that  remnant,  our  country  had  been  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
apostacy  of  the  English  nation  from  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  had  been '  nearly  total,  but  for  the  Dissenters  $  by  their 
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means,  almoftt  exclusively,  a  vital  spark  of  pure  evangelitm  was  pre* 
served,  and  the  nation  is  now  warmed  into  light  and  life  by  the 
apreadinf;  of  the  heavenly  flame.  To  have  been*  for  nearly  a  cen« 
Cury«  the  witneisea  for  God  in  the  land*  although  prophesying  in 
sackcifHhy  was  a  high  honour,  and  a  distinguished  blessbg. 

*  A  thousand  dissenting  churches  were»  during  all  that  time,  re* 
ceiving  into  their  communiony  those  who  were  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  them ;  while  no  each  effects  were 
looked  for  by  the  eatabliabed  deigy ;  nay,  were  derided  by  them,  n» 
the  deltrioua  dreamings  of  puritanical  madness  and  folly.  To  form 
an  adequate  estimate  of  all  the  benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  pro- 
duced in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  England,  from  such  a 
practical  testimony  borne  to  tlie  most  important  of  all  truths,  is  be- 
yond  the  power  of  human  calculation.  But  he  who  exults  in  the 
prosperity  which  nolo  attends  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  various  com- 
munions, must  look  back  with  veneration  to  the  people,  who  once 
professed,  <i/oittf,  what  now  forms  the  general  glory  of  the  land. 

*  Though  the  numbers  of  the  Dissenters  are  more  than  doubled, 
and  their  activity  much  increased,  it  is  difficult  to  compute  their  in- 
fluence, at  present,  upon  true  religion :  ^  because  they  share  it  in 
common  witn  new  sects,  and  a  new  party  in  the  establishment.  But 
as  their  ministers  more  than  double  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  state 
church,  it  is  manifest,  that  so  many  labourers,  added  to  those  who 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  establishment,  must  produce  the  happiest 
eflects  in  diffusmg  religion  throughout  the  nation. 

*  Besides,  many  of  the  Dissenting  churches  are  as  important  now 
as  ever  they  were ;  being  located  where  all  around  them  is  stUJ,  not- 
withstanding the  Christianizing  tendenciea  of  a  state  church,  as  dark 
in  irreli^on  and  heathenism  as  before  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  subsequent  revival  of  religion  within  the  bosom  of  the 
establishment  The  living  fire,  so  long  secretly  cherished  by  the 
Dissenters,  has  communicated  its  heat  to  many  who  avoid  their  name* 
Thoi^e  clergymen  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  xVletbodists,  might  never 
have  been  heard  of  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  single  parish,  had 
they  not  learned  from  the  Dissenters  to  consider  the  whole  kingdom 
as  tneir  parochial  cure. 

*  The  Modal  religion,  cherished  by  Dissenters  as  the  life  of  the 
Christian  church,  has  not  only  produced  the  happiest,  effects  among 
themselves,  but  has  also  been  imparted  to  the  triends  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  establishment.  Manjr,  who  remain  under  episcopal 
government,  imitate  the  Dissenters  in  the  choice  of  their  own  minis- 
ters. Thus  several  parishes  in  London  have  obtained  evangelical 
afternoon  lecturers ;  and  some  livings  have  been  procured  for  those 
who  preach  the  creed  to  which  they  have  sworn. 

*  The  zealous  friends  to  the  doctrines  of  the  artidea  and  homiliea, 
also,  observing  that  t|ie  Dissenting  seminaries  for  the  ministrjr  are 
supported  by  voluntary  oontributiona,  have  eatabliabed  a  similar 
fund  to  support  serious  young  men,  while  prepariog  at  the  witverai- 
ties  for  the  minbtry  of  the  Anglioaa  Chucfa.  The  Miasiooanr  So- 
ciety, formed  among  variooa  classes  of  Diasaotars,  haa  givfo  riae  to 
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another,  confined  to  churohmen ;  and  new  proofs  are  continually 
exhibited  of  the  salutary  effects  of  Dissent  on  the  cause  of  true  re- 
ligion»  even  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  Dissenting  churches.' 

Mr.  Bristed,  after  further  expatiating  on  the  obli^tions  this 
country  is  under  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  for  both  its  religious 
character  and  its  civil  liberties^  proceeds  to  put  a  third  question 
to  Mr.  Wilks. 

'  If  the  want  of  a  church-establishment  necessarily  tends  either  to 
wear  out,  or  to  prevent  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  a  country,  how 
happens  it  that  the  Anglican  Church,  ever  since  its  establishraent  at 
the  Reformation,  has  so  generaUy  persecuted  pure,  evangelical  re- 
ligion, whether  detected  in  its  own  members,  or  in  those  of  other 
communions  V 

Mr.  Bristed  acknowledges  that,  under  the  House  of  Hanover, 
persecution  has  always  been  discouraged  by  the  State,  and  that 
the  religious  liberty  of  the  subject  has  been  put  out  of  jeopardy. 
And  the  influence  of  Dissenters  has,  bethinks,  compelled  the 
Establishment  to  be  less  notoriously  rigid  to  her  own  sons. 

'  But,'  he  proceeds,  *  instead  of  the  sterner  inquisitions  which  cast 
out  the  puritans,  and  cut  off  the  Nonconformists,  the  present  eccle* 
aiastical  governors  of  England  have  recourse  to  such  paltry  persecu- 
tion of  stipendiary  curates  and  pious  presentees,  as  fully  demonstrates 
their  own  fear  and  weakness,  as  well  as  their  hatred  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  contained  in  their  articles,  homilies,  and  liturgy. 
Whatever  inclination  the  formalists  exhibit  to  expel  the  evangelical 
clergy  from  the  Establishment,  they  dare  not  now,  by  another  Bar- 
tholomew-act, give  the  Dissenters  a  decided  preponderance  by  adding 
to  their  numbers  such  a  formidable  host  or  piety,  talent,  learning, 
wealth,  wisdom,  influence,  and  power/ 

*  All  party  feeling,  whether  connected  with  this  or  that  outward 
form  of  doctrine,  or  worship,  or  church  government,  is  ruinous  to 
religion ;  and  most  nefarious  are  the  attempts,  now  made  by  formal 
divines  of  all  the  gradations  of  rank  in  the  state  church,  to  prove  the 
existence,  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  a  religious  schism  among  the 
English  established  clergy,  adverse  to  the  existing  order  of  church 
and  state.  No  such  schism  exists,  notwithstanding  the  unhallowed 
efforts  of  the  formalists  to  provoke  it,  and  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
ft  hostile  division  between  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  establishment, 
ind  themselves. 

*  Infinite  pains  are  taken  by  the  established  formalists,  to  persuade 
the  evangelicals  to  become  discontented  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  bv  assuring  them  that  they  are  so  ;  and  when  they  strongly 
deny  it,  oy  still  again  insisting  that  they  are,  and  must,  and  shall  be 
discontented.  Loud  charges  of  schismatical  guilt  are  continually 
growled  forth  from  all  the  conduit-pipes  of  formalism ;  and  there  is 
not  a  pious  pastor  oi  a  flock,  in  any  English  parish,  far  or  near,  large 
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or  small,  public  or  retired,  bat  the  ungodly  p&rt  oPbis  congregation 
has  sufficient  warrant  from  innumerable  publications,  in  the  shape  of 
bonks,  journals,  and  pamphlets,  both  priestly  and  prelatical,  every 
month,  or  week,  or  day,  or  hour,  to  revile  him  as  a  methodist,  Cal- 
viuist,  puritan,  fanatic,  enthusiast,  hypocrite,  andtheiike. 

*  Nny,  on  such  base  pariy  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  are 
the  church  preferments  dispensed ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  effectual 
care  is  taken  to  exclude  froiii  the^mitre,  the  stall,  and  tli'e  beneficed, 
those  who  faithfully  preach  the  evangeHcai  doctrines  of  the  Bible  ; 
of  the  Reformation ;  of  the  public  formularies  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

*  Is  this  the  mode  by  which  the  national  church -establishment  ia 
to  promote  piety,  and  prevent  heathenism,  throughout  England^ 
Wales,  and  Ireland  ?• 

Our  Author,  in  support  of  his  charge  against  Establish- 
ments, of  having  an  incorrigible  disposition  to  persecute,  takes 
a  review  of  the  church^history  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts. 
When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  cites 
some  remarks  from  the  "  Christian  Observer"  for  1811, 
in  apology  for  that  measure  on  the  ground  of  secular  restitu- 
tion ;  the  puritan  ministers  who  occupied  the  living  at  the 
Restoration,  being  represented  as  usurpers  who  '  had  for  a  long 
'  course  of  years  enjoyed  the  unjust  profit'  of  the  benefices  from 
which  they  were  ejected.  After  complimenting  the  conductor» 
of  that  publication  on  what  he  terms  their  liberal  apd  cathoho 
spirit,  Mr.  B.  adds : 

<  But  It  seems  a  mhtake  to  suppose,  that  the  act  of  uniformity  was 
passed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  puritan  ministers,  who  had  been 
instituted  in  the  place  of  the  sequestered  episcopal  clergy,  for  alt 
these  puritan  substitutes  were  ejected  before  the  passing  of  the  Bar« 
thulomew  statute ;  which  was  an  additirmal  blessing,  bestowed  by 
Charles  and  hb  state  bishops,  on  the  English  established  church,  in 
driving  out  two  thousand  evangelical  clergymen  from  her  bosom; 
and  leaving  within  it  a  goodly  body  of  secular  formalists,  who,  cer- 
tainly, did  not,  either  in  precept  or  in  practice,  brighten  the  Scriptu- 
ral  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

« The  Anglican  Church  has  never  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  deadly  blow.  From  August  1G6^,  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  second,  a  period  of  eighty  years,  formalism  and  irreligion 
pervaded  the  great  body  of  the  English  national  clergv ;  and,  although 
since  the  year  174S«  a  great  revival  of  religion  has  taken  place  amon^ 
the  national  clergy ;  a  revival,  be  it  remembered,  constantly  and  vi- 
rulently oppoaed  and  persecuted  by  the  church<«stablishment,  as  iucK 
by  the  great  body  of  the  bishops  and  dignitari^  of  the  secular  govern 
nors,  and  of  the  lay  patrons ;  it  is  doubtful,  if  nolo,  in  1822,  th^re  b^ 
SCI  man  J  as  two  thousand  evangelical  ministers,  out  of  the  whple  num- 
ber of  the  state  clergy. 

'  Nay,  if  there  were  as  many  evangelical  clergymen,  now  in  the 
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English  etiablishsieot,  ttwereca/rt  out  of  it  on  Bartholoniew  dar. 
Aeir  proportion  to  the  £ng]ish  population  i»  not  quite  one-third; 
there  oeicg  in  1662,  less  than  four  millions  of  people  in  En^and  and 
Wales;  whereas  the  returns  in  1822*  gave  an  aceount  of  note  thaa 
twelve  millions.  Whence  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  laitjr  of  Eng- 
land,  not '  one  twelfth,  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  widdn  the 
walls  of  their  esublished  church,  the  reformed,  the  scriptural  doc* 

trines  of  her  liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies/    pp.  171»  172* 

• 

Once  more,  Mr.  Bristed  asks :  '  If  a  national  church-estab- 
'  lishment  be  necessary  to  promote  piety,  and  to  ureveut  hea- 

*  thenism  in  aconntry,  how  is  it,  that,  during  the  full  influence 
'  of  the  English  church-establishment,  from  its  restoratioa 
'  under  Cbarlet^  II.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  lU 
'  infidelity  was  so  much  diffused  in  England?  As  it  has  been 
customary  of  late,  to  date  the  spread  of  infidelity  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  French  Revolution,  Mr.  Bristed  has  done  well  tu 
substantiate  this  representation,  by  referring  to  the  testimonies 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  in  1662,  of  Dr.  Owen  in  1771,  the  De- 
claration  against  the  Rebellion,  put  forth  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  thirteen  Bishops,  in  1715,  and  the  language  d 
Bishop  Butler  in  1736.*  The  latter  prelate,  in  a  charge  to  his 
clergy,  states,  that  '  the  influence  of  reliorion  is  more  and  morf 
'  wearing  out  of  the  minds  of  men :  the  number  of  those  ^*h<> 
'  are  avowed  unbelievers,  increase,  and,  with  their  numbers. 
'  their  zeal.      The  deplorable  distinction  of  our  age,  is  an 

*  avowed  scorn  of  religion  in  some,  and  a  growing  disregafd  U} 
'  it  in  the  generality.*  It  has  always  been  our  conviction,  thai 
infidelity  is  not  on  the  increase  among  the  lower  orders,  and  w« 
believe  that  political  motives  have  had  the  chief  share  in  origi- 
nating an  opposite  representation. 

In  order  to  determine  the  moral  efficiency  of  a  church-estab- 
lishment, it  would  be  necessary  to  separate,  so  (ef  as  possiblf* 
its  specific  influence  from  that  of  other  moral  causes  which 
may  have  been  in  simultaneous  operation.  In  this  country,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  proper  to  leave  out  of  the  estimate  what- 
ever good  may  have  ansen,  not  only  from  the  exertions  cf 
Dissenters,  but  more  specifically  from  the  Sunday  School  Syv 
tem,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Missionary  Societies*  the  BntiiA 
and  Forei^  School  Society, — ^institutions  not  merely  indepen- 
dent of  the  Establishment,  but  discountenanced  and  opposed 
by  its  rulers,  and  by  a  majority  of  its  members.  We  most  sup* 
pose  that  these  institutions  had  never  been  called  into  existence, 
that  Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  never  appeared  to  trouble  tb* 
Church,  and  to  turn  the  worid  upside  aown.  And  if  we  cas 
bring  our  minds  to  conceive  what  would  then  have  been  br 
ihis  time  the .  state  of  Protestant  England,  we  shall  have   tbt 
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genuine  result  of  the  undisturbed  operation '  of  an  fistablish- 
QieQt» — ^the  overwhelming  proof  of  tb^  hypotbesis  Mr.  Wiljcs 
labours  to  establish.    He  durst  not  abide  by  such  a  test. 

But»  proceeds  Mr.  Brtsted,  • 

*  the  ioccMant  cry  of  Mr.  Wilks*,  Mr.  M'llberforce,  Dr.  Chalmers,  the 
Christian  Observer,  and  other  must  respectable  religious  writers  in  the 
British  empire,  that  it  is  the  bouii'drn  and  iiAperative  duty  of  the  English 
government,  and  Bishops,  and  nobility  and  gentry,  to  give  a  difftrent 
course  to  their  church  patronage;  to  turn  it  from  a  secular  and  political, 
into  a  pious  and  evangelical  channel ;  is  a  virtual  acknowledgement, 
that  the  National  Establishment  is  not  exactly  calculated,  muoh  lest 
absolutely  necessary  to  i)romote  piety  and  prevent  paganism.' 

Such  a  change  in  the  whole  direction  of  State  patronage, 
cannot,  netfxf^ks  |M[ r.  B.,  '  reasonably  be  expected,  |>efore  tne 
'  Millennium  sets  in.'  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  revolution,  and 
BO  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  present  ruler^  of  €he  Chufbh, 
of  that  radical  character,  which  would  amount  to  little  short' of 
an  overthrow  of  the  present  system.  The  Author  cites  the 
Christian  Observer  as  an  authority,  in  remarking  on  the  dys- 
tematic  care  which  is  taken  to  prevent  the  Church-patr6nage 
of  England  from  straying  into  an  evangelical  channel ;  and;he 
aaka  whether  its  conductors  seriously  expect  it  to  have  any 
other  than  the  present  direction.  After  adverting  to'^e  c^e 
of  'Mr*  Scott^  our  Anglo-American  exclaims*:   . 

'  I  desire  to  thank  God  that,  in  these  United  States,  tfaoie  a  nopotrer,  • 
civil  of  ccclesiastieal,  that  coutd^  •  by  any  possibihtyi  keep.  dctWM  in 
poverty  or  obscurity  such  a  man  as  Thomas  ScoU.  If  Mr.  S^ptt,  Kad 
attached  himself  to  any  one  of  the  evangelical  communion^  jn  ,Uiis 
country,  he  would  have  obtained  its  highest  emoluments  and  honours ; 
because  where  the.  people  ckooie^  as  well  as  pay  their  own  clergy,  uiuier 
Providence,  a  m^o's  piety,  talent,  learning,  and  character,  conduct  Ijira, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  io  eminence  and  influence. 
But  io  a  st#te  church,  where  the  secular  government  and  secular  patron- 
age are  a//,  aod  the  people  nothings  ecclesiastical  preferment  netetcafi  be 
directed  generally  into  an  evangelical  current.'  '  *    '     '•' 

But  what  is  the  state  of  things  in. America?  : For  the  }ow 
condition  of  religion  in  the  Uniia^  Stgtea*  is  o^e  main  proof 
on  wbieb'  Mr.  Wuks  relies  for  the  eatablishment  of  his  position, 
that  a  national  church^establishnientiia  necessary  to  preserve 
a  Christian  country  firom  lapsing  into  heathenism.  »For  the 
(\all  answer  ip  this  inquiry,  we  must  refer'  our  readers  to  the 
Tolume  before  ub.*  Mr.  Bristed's  estimate* '  in  round  {lumbers/ 
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of  the  clergy  of  all  denominationBf  regular  and  irregular, 

follows. 

Episcopal  Church 300 

Presbyterian 1300 

Congregational 1600 

BapUsts 3000 

Methodists,  trayelling  preachers  •  1000 
■  local  preachers  .    .    4000 

AU  other  denominations  •    •    •    •  600 


Total    .    .    11,800 


That  is,  taking  the  population  at  ten  millions,  more  than  cm 
religious  teacher  to  every  thousand  souls.    Mr.  Bristed  doe 
not,  however,  pretend  to  affirm,  that  this  provision  is  eitke 
adequate  or  equally  distributed.    Indeed,  so  rapid  has  been  dr 
progress  of  population  in  America,  that  it  was  morally  impoi , 
sible  that  the  regular  provision  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  shoe!  ^ 
keep  pace  with  the  numerical  increase.    Mr.  Bristed  maintak: 
however,  that  '  throughout  the  United  States,  pure  evan^ba 
'  religion  is  much  more    generally  difiused*  than  within  tf 
pale  of  the  English  Churcn^Estabfishment ;  that  the  standi* 
of  morals  is  higher;  that  the  number  of  religious  institntia:: 
in  America,  '  exceeds,  if  possible,  those  of  England ;'  sr 
that  the  principal  religious  denominations  are  mftlrM»g  ccc 
joined  and  vigorous  efiorts  to  increase  the  provision  by  ^ 
foundation  of  theolojgical  seminaries.    Further,  the  deatitotji 
of  religions  instruction  which  confessedly  exists  in  some  oft: 
States,  appears  to  arise  chiefly  from  vacancies  unsupplied,  owk. 
a  deficient  supply  of  ministers.  The  state  of  England  so  latf: 
e  reign  of  Elizsubeth,  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  evo 
wealthy  establishment  could  not  ensure  a  regular  and  coof^ 
tent  supply  of  this  kind.    In  a  thinly  peopled  country,  t 
Church,  unless  a  very  high  boimty  is  given,  will  occasional' 
like  Ae  State,  be  in  want  of  hands.    The  only  way  in  mrhid 
richly  endowed  National  Church  could  have  anticipmled  t 
present  demand  in  Ameqca,  would  have  been  by  cresliiig  sei  - 
far  inducements  to  assume  ihe  clerical  profession,  and  so  c 
ing  into  operation  motives  which  inevitably  vitiate  the  ssp 
thus  artificially  produced,  and  destroy  the  whole  effieieu^ 
the  system.    It  must  be  something  more  than  an  adeqnats  (^ 
vision,  that  shall  tempt  secular  men  to  undertake  the  distaaf 
ful  drudeery  of  spiritual  functions,  for  which  tiiey  feel  thri 
selves  wnoUyunnt;  unless  it  be  in  an  overpeopled  count- 
where  every  other  market  is  overstocked ;  and  yet^  oiherr  - 
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than  by  overcomiog  this  repugnance,  an  Establishment  could 
never  provide  the  requisite  number  of  clergy. 

But  even  were  the  idea  of  an  Establishment  to  be  entertidned 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  *  it  *  would  be  more 
'  di£5cult/  says  Mr.  Bristed,  *  than,  perhaps;  Mr.  Wilks  ima- 

*  gineff,  to  determine  which  should  be  the  dominant  sect.     Cer- 

*  tainly,  it  would  not  be  the  American  Anglo  Church;*  that  is,  the 
Episcopal ;  '  and  the  political  precedency,'  he  adds,  *  could 

*  not  easily  be  settled  among  the  Presbyterians,  Con^regatipn* 

*  alists,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.'  .The  Episcopal  Church, 
besides  being  the  lowest  in  point  of  numbers,  is  represented 
H8  being '  fearfully  in  the  wake  of  the  other  denominations'  in 
point  of  efficiency. 

'  Wliatistbefact?  Does  the  American  Anglo  Church  exMt^it  in 
ker  clergy  an  average  of  tulcot  and  learning  in  any  assignable  propoi^ 
tioo,  comparable  to  the  talent  and  learning  displayed  by  o:hpr  religious 
denoRUoations?  Where  are  her  F.dwarda\  and  Davics's,  and  D wights, 
and  a  thoufsod  other  brightly  burning  Itiminarics,  that  have,  shed  an  im* 
perishable  lustre  upon  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregitiioniil  persuasions? 
Where  are  her  theological  treatises;  her  series  of  sermons  on  the 'great, 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  her  Biblical  disquisitions  ? 
What  has  she  hitherto  produced?  Little,  very  little,  except  some 
mewling,  mawkish,  miserable  controTcrsjr  about  external  cbiirclima»* 
ship. 

*  It  18  a  deep  stain  upon  the  American  Anglo  Church,  that  she  alone, 
of  ill  the  compacted  religious  bodies,  has  degenerated  ioto  extensive 
formalism.  While  thepresbyterians«  of  every  various  shade  in  doctrine, 
disciplinet  and  government,  have  continued,  as  Calvmists,  faiilifully 
preaching  the  systematic  creed  contained  in  their  respective  confessions; 
and  w  hilt  the  Wesley  an  Methodists,  or  Arminians.  have  preser\'ed  the 
system  of  Scriptural  instruction  handed  down  to  them  by  their  great 
founder  and  leader ;  too  many  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  have 
grievously  swerved  froin  the  high  standard  of  their  own  evangelical  arti- 
cles, homilies,  and  liturgy :  to  which  may  the  Great  liead  of  the 
Church  bring  them  back  with  all  convenient «peed  f 

Here  we  miut  break  off  the  ar^ment,  and  take  l^ave  of  Mr. 
Brieted,  thanking  bim  for  the  information  his  volume  contains^ 
and  for  the  justice  which,  though  an  Episcopalian,  he  has 
done  to  the  En^ish  Dissenters.  His  work,  with  whatever  de- 
fects it  may  be  chargeable,  deserves  to  obtain  public  attention^ 
as  a  reply  to  delusive  statements  which  have  been  industriously 
propagated.  For  our  own  part,  as  matters  stand,  having  an 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment*  aU  that  we  have  to  wish,  is,  that 
the  best  were  made  of  what  Dr.  Chalmers  terms  the  '  costly 
'  apparotoa.'  On  this  point,  we  have  already  expressed  most 
unequirocally  the  sentimeat  which  we  believe  to  be  coii|»inoD 
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to  those  who  nevertheless,  on  religious  grounds^  disapprove  of 
the  EcclesiastiQal  system.*  To  aaopt  the  words  of  a  coptem- 
p^raiy  Writer,  '  a  man  may  honestly  be  no  adiiiirec,  of  the 
^,  theory  of  an  Establishment;  and.  of  all  possible  Establish- 
^  ments,  he  may  not  think  om*own  the  best;  and|  yet  he  may 
'  be  decidedly  adverse  to  revolutionary  experiments,  and  may 
'  deprecate  as  wannly  as  any  man,  the  overthrow  of  any  branch 
'  of  our  existing  institutions,  for  this  reason  among  others, 
f  that  he  cannot  tell  what  may  not  be  shaken  by  the  concussion* 

*  nor  can  calculate  where  the  exploded  materials  may  fall.  But, 
'  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  Church  subverted^  much  less 

*  can  he  wish  to  see  it  degraded  ;  for  the  character  of  the  people 
'  at  lar^e  cannot  fail  to  suffer  deterioration,  as  the  consequence 

*  of  being  leas  under  the  control  of  even  imperfect  instttuiions.' 


Art  V.   Drivoeb  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.    By  WilHim  Rac 
Wilson,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  544  (plates).  Price  ISs*  London.  1882. 

«^HOEV£R  has  recommended  William  Rae  Wilson,  Esq. 
^^  to  tam  author,  has  done  a  very  unkind  thing.  He  aeems 
to  be  a  very  good,  welUintentioned  gentleman,  and  his  Travek 
4o  die  Holy  Land,  mteht  form  a  very  proper  theme  of  com* 
piftcent  narrative  at  Kelvinbank  ;  but  truly,  his  book  is  a  very 
lidiculons  one.  A  more  arrant  specimen  oJF  book-making  has 
not  for  some  time  fallen  under  our  observation.  Mr.  IA^sol 
confesses  that  it  never  entered  into  his  contemplation,  during 
his  journey,  to  write  and  send  forth  to  the  world  a  publicatiuQ 
of  tnis  nature ;  '  otherwise,'  he  says,  '  I  might  have  examinee 
'  more  critically  such  countries  with  their  customs,  and,  in  that 


'  /  v«ew»  resided  longer  among  the  natives.'  Having  yieldcc 
frith  *  reluctance'  to  the  wishes  of  his  injudicious  friends,  kt 
exsreases  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  charge  of  '  literary 

*  aeficiencies/  if  m  is  permitted,  (and  it  is,  he  says,  the  ut- 
viost  extent  of  his  wishes,)  '  to  attain  the  very  humble  merit  of 
'*  having  seen  all  the  various  objects  described,  urid^r  the  in- 

•  fluence  of  reverential  awe  and  piety.*  Now  we  would  harr 
forgiven  the  Author  his  literary  deficiencies,  if  he  had  brou^b: 
us  home  any  novel  information.    But,  much  as  we  honour  rv- 

'    verential  awe  and  piety,  even  when  associated  with  little  di> 

;.crimitiation  or  good  taste,  we  submit  that  an  eighteen  shitlin. 

volume  was  much  too  expensive  a  vehicle  for  l9ie  Writer '« 

merits  and  feelings,  notwithstanding  the  goodly  portion  o 
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Scripture  which  occupieB  his  paees.  Reverential  awe  and, 
piety  ar^e  excellent  qualities ;  bu£  tney  must  not  be  confdunded 
together.  There  may  be  awe  without  piety,  and  piety  without^ 
knowledge ;  an  awe  of  which  credulity  is  the  nurse,  and  Vhaj^ 
passes  for  piety,  of  which  ignorance  is  the  n^other.  And  Je*^ 
nistilem  is  a  very  dan^rous  place  for  persons  of.  not  very* 
strong  m?nds,  who  would  wish  to  keep  clear  of  these 'Robobq^ 
vfrtues.  Superstition  is  the  endemic  of  the  place -5  •end  thotirii^- 
ir  any  body,  we  should  have  thought  a  No'rdi  BHton  nii^' 
have  escaped  the  infection,  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  llkve'.re4' 
tnrned  an  accomplished  devotee.  Chateaubriand  himself  doet' 
not  come  \ip  to  ^he  pious  transports  of  bur  AuihoV*  oh  ap^ 
proafibiiiK  toe  Tnckisp  dty  which  occupies  ihe  siteof  J,ern^ 
salem*  , 

*  Adv  language  that  I  could  attempt  to  use,  would  fldl  infinlkelf 
a}iort  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  those  emotions  with  wlii«&' 
I  was  aeized  at  beholding  the  blessed  citjr  with  its  towers,'  mlnftretit 
mosquest  and  in  particular/  the  dome  over  the  charch  of  the  H<Aj 
Sepulchn$»  sparkling  under  the  setting  of  a  glorious  sun  s  a  sp6t  where 
the  voice  of  the  Eternal  himself  had  sounded,  the  great  kedeeroef 
proclaimed  his  divinity,  and  shed  his  precious  blood  on  (He  Crdtt,  tfs> 
voluntary  sacrifice  to  satisfy  the  offended  justice  of  heaven,  fbr  thai 
violation  of  the  law' which  had  been  committed  by  man,  thus  makfol^ 
recoDciltation  between  the  Creator  and  creature^  and  establislHig  m 
bappiaess  which  is  everlasting.  At  this  never-taibe-forgotten  momeni^ 
I  was  thrown  into  a  transport  of  holv  awe  and  joy*  which  elevated  mj 
heart;  when  I  leaped  from  my  mufe,  threw  off  m^  shoes,  and  falling 
down  in  all  humility  saluted  the  ground,  exclaiming,  **  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  wUl  towai^s  men.** 

*  At  this  time  1  could  not  fail  to  contemplate,  with  feelings  of  die 
deepest  gratitude,  how  much  a  gracious  Providence  had  watched 
over  me  through  all  those  nomerous  difficulties  and  dangen^  to  wlneh 
I  had  been  exposed  by  sea  and  land-snioe  I  left  my  iative  cowcrn 
nnd  conferring  the  disttnguished  honour  of  bringing  me  to  bekokra 
place  where  traasactions  of  a  more  awAil  nature  regarding  the  etei» 
■al  imerests  of  anankiod  l|ad  occurred,  than  in  any  other  region  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  These  ever  memorable  events,  the  subline 
end  glorious  language  opened  up  in  the  book  of  truth,  which  hid 
fallen  from  the  1^  of  him  "  who  spake  as  never  man  did,*'  all  rushed 
upon  my  mind.  I  was,  in  truth,  almost  out  of  the  body,  and  im« 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  unworihiness  to  tread  a  soil  so  eminently  Ui^ 
cred,  with  my  sinful  feet. 

'  « I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  readers,  and  perhaps  those  of  a  se* 
mous  frame  of  mind,  may  be  lurprised  at  the  strong  langni^  I  fllid 
rireelf  Impelled,  almost  irresistibly,  to  emfdoy,  in  oraer  tm  coovajriHi' 
idetL  of  loose  deligbtlU  sensatione  experienced  in  sttnreynig  plaess 
eoonected  with  those  olneciB  and  events  which  niiisl  ever  he  iw* 
gafdid  by  bdieteia  as  tne  most  grand  and  mterssti^g,    Tagvifd^ 
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botrerer,  a^ aiDst  misapprehension,  I  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that 
I  mh  not  to  lose  sieht  of  considerations  adapted  to  check  pretump- 
don  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  the  wildoeaa  of  superstition  on 
fne,  other.  Those  delightful  feelings,  which  occupied  my  mind  in 
the  situations  referred  to,  I  do  by  no  means  hold  inseparably  con- 
fined with  the  view  of  such  places ;  there,  indeed,  arises  a  natural 
oonnection,  from  what  is  called,  the  association  of  ideas ;  but  it  must 
I|fl  remembered^  to  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  human  nature, 
t^  manv  have  been  witnesses,  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
gif^t  aind  divine  appearances  and  transactions  referred  to,  under  no 
mpllnga  at  all,  but  those  of  deplorable  stupidity  and  wickedness. 

?  I  nope,  however,  that  I  may  be  permitted,  without  the  charge  of 
ftiVogance  and  vanity,  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour  on  the  part  of 
Divine  Providence,  not  unaccompanied,  I  trust,  with  the  influence  of . 

gace,  that  I  was  elevated  in  the  manner  I  have  narrated,  while  paas- 
l  over  this  sacred  ground.  It  is  still  farther  to  be  considered,  that 
those  christians  who  have  never  set  their  eyes  on  this  sacred  spot  of 
toe  earth,  thoush  it  is,  at  present,  by  the  righteous  judgement  of 
God,  fearfully  laid  waste,  may,  by  the  lively  exercise  of  faith,  con- 
nected with  the  word  and  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  rise  to  the  most 
halted  and  powerful  views  of  the  glorious  objects  of  their  confidence, 

S'  id  sources  of  supreme  delight,  and  thus  experience  the  fulfilment  of 
ose  expressions  of  the  true  and  faithful  witness,  **  Blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  '    pp.  159 — 62. 

•  Mr.  Wilson  is,  we  doubt  not,  too  good  a  man  wilfully  to 
misapply  Scripture  ;  but  we  must  tell  him,  that  this  citation  is 
ibost  wofully  inapplicable.  In  a  writer  of  less  gravity,  it  would 
\fi  liable  to  ue  mistaken  for  an  irreverent  joke.  The  compari- 
•on  of  the  f^rsonal  manifestation  of  the  Saviour  after  his  re- 
l^prrection,  to  the  sight  of  modern  Jerusalem,  approaches  so  near 
to.  .burlesque,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  Mr.  Wil- 
son sliould  have  been  unconscious  of  the  impropriety.  Of  the 
^essedness  attaching  to  a  visit  to  tlie  Holy  City^  we  have  good 
reasons  for  thinking  very  lightly ;  and  our  Author  certainly 
appears  to  have  denved  little  benefit  of  an  intellectual  kind 
from  the  journey.  He  takes  his  reader,  as  most  of  his  prede- 
fefessors  have  done,  the  tour  of  the  city,  retailing,  with  large 
Blcriptural  references,  the  stupid  legends  of  the  lying  monks. 
Thus  he  has  gravely  enumerated,  the  *  chapel  said  to  contain 
' '  the  tomb  of  St.  Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary,'  and  the  tomb  of 
Joseph,  '  the  husband  of  the  latter;*  the  cavern  in  wbich  the 
Apostles  drew  up  tlie  Creed  ;  and  the  spot  '  where  our  Lord 
!,  looked  down  upon  Jerusalem  in  grief,  and  pronounced  that 
*  ever  memorable  prophecy,  Luke  xix.  41—46.'  To  this  paa- 
Mffe  a  note  is  subjoined,  containing  the  verses  from  the  Gospel 
fltietigth.  The  next  paragraph  aequaints  us,  that '  a  little  to  tbe 
^  tight  of  this  most  impressive  situation/  our  Lord  dictated  a 
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second  time  what  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  in  a  note,' 
Mr.  Wilson  has  considerately^  printed  this  prayer  at  length*  and. 
for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  with  breaks  between  ih^ 
verses.    He  then  goes  off  into  the  following  rhapsody  : 

*  Was  I  to  attempt  to  describe  only  in   part  those  sensations  I  ei^ 
perienced  when  standing  on  that  very  ground  which  had  been  troddeU 
by  the  sacred  feet  of  our  Redeemer,  all  that  language  could  cxprM^ 
would  at  once  fall   short.    The  wannest  glow  of  inexpfessil^fe  deligW 
mrc&e  in  my  bosom,  and  of  that  solemn  nature  of  whidi  a  reader  ciHhr 
form  DO  just  conception.  My  heart  beat,  or  ratber  burned  with  emotidiis 
that  it  had  at  no  former  period  enjoyed ;  a  snuificstion,  indeed,  norv 
pure  than  can  be  deiived  from  the  corporeal  seotes*    1  was,  in'tntthy' 
catricatcd  as  it  were  from  the  mortal  vestment  of  the  body,  and  absorbed 
in  the  raptures  of  a  more  holy  life.    I  must  not,  however,  tfust  lo  aa 
ineffectual  pen  to  describe  all  those  delightful  icelings  I  enjoyed  on  thiy 
particular  occasion.  I'o  lastc  that  exalted  pleasure  of  which  I  partook  on 
this  sanctified  ground,  the  reader  must  not  only  possess  a  heart,  sincere  ia 
ihe  belief  of  Divine  Kevclation,  but  stand  on  the  identical  spot,  and  ba 
favored  with  a  vivid  image  of  the  great  and  glorious  labours  of  redcmp** 
tion,  which  were  accomplished  there  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  before  tna 
eyes  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  exalted  power,  clemency,  and 
charity.     If  I  find  myself  so  totally  inadequate  to  relate  what  1  felt  in 
this  lower  part  of  the'  mount,  so  Messed  by  his  presence,  how  shall  I 
express  all  that  rushed  upon  my  soul  when  1  reached  the  pinnacle  ol 
that  glorious  elevation,  from  which  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  had  as- 
cended to  heaven  !'    pp.  170-  -1. 

• 

Now  the  worst  is«  that  every  reader  will  not  be  charitabTe 
enough  to  take  this  for  simple-hearted  rant.  Mr.  Wilson 
talks  so  much  of  his  feelings^  that,  we  fear,  sopie  persons  will 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  has  none.  He  doubtless  fancies 
that  he  felt  all  this ;  but  it  is  a  lone  while  ago,  and  it  was  a 
great  way  off,  and  possibly  his  recollection  deceives  him.  We 
▼entnre  to  say,  that,  in  the  cottages  of  the  Scottish  poor,  in- 
dividuals might  be  found,  who,  without  having  stooa  on  the  • 
identical  spot  where  the  feet  of  Jesus  once  rested,  have  had 
quite  as  vivid  a  sense  of  their  Redeemer's  presence  and  of  his 
love,  as  our  Author  has  described ;  and  much  would  they  mar- 
vel, simple  folk,  at  being  told,  that  a  Christian  man,  instead 
of  ffoing  to  the  Kirk  to  nave  this  sense  of  things  excited  la 
his  breast,  must  needs  go  beyond  sea,  all  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

.  Mr.  Wilson  eoes  on  to  speak  of  the  other  buildings  of 
Saint  Helena.  Hey,  Sirs,  we  are  now  in  the  land  of  saints.  And 
misled  by  his  unlucky  knack  of  citing  Scripture,  he  speaks  of 
the  '  innumerable  monuments  of  her  faith  and  ^'  labour  of 
f  Jove'^  'y  the  text  being  marked  in  the  margin.    We  nee.^  ngt 
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■tsy  to  point  out  the  blunder  made  in  this  misappKcation.  -  The 
Mount  of  Olives  reminded  the  Author  of  many  parts  in  the 
Highlands  ef  Scotland;  but  he  omits  to  specify  what  parts. 
I^  describing  Gethsemane,  he  does  not  fail  to  notice  the  pre- 
cise place  where  the  Apostles  fell  asleep,  and  where  Judas  be- 
^yed  our  Lord ;    to  which  notifications  are  annexed  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  40 ;  Mark  xiv.  32,  35,  36, 
37  «  Luke  xxii.  44 ;  and  John  xviii.  1 ;  all  cited  at  full  len^h* 
The  mention  of  the  Pit  of  Jeremiah,  aJffords  occasion  for  pnnt- 
ing.a&a  note,  2  Maccabees  i.  19— -26 ;  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
introduces  John  iz.  6 — ^IL      '  Zaccheus's  House'  brings  in 
Luke  xix.  2 — 9;  and  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Matt.  v.  1 — 12, 
The  monks  going  barefoot  is  supposed  to  illastrate  Gen.  xviii. 
4>  6,  xxiv,  32,  S. ;  Judges  xix.  21. ;  Luke  vii.  44.  ;  which  are 
accordingly  all  displayed  in  a  foot-^note  ;  and  their  not  washing 
tile  feet  of  pilgrims,  occasions  a  reference  to  John  xii.  5, 14. 
Thus  he  goes  on  stringing  together  citsition  after  citation,  till 
he  has  actually  contriyed  to  get  into  the  compass  of  about  five 
hundred  pag^s,  upwards  of  six  hundred  passages  of  Scripture, 
many  pi  them  extending  to  several  verses,  so  as  to  occupy,  in 
i|ome  instances,  half  the  page.     It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
in  the  notes,  however,  do  not  consist  of  Scripture.    Mr.  Wil- 
son, quotes,  moreover,  Milton,  Young,    Sbakspeare,  Parnell, 
Hervey's  Meditations,  Watts*s  Divine  Songs,  Josephus,  Cha- 
teaubriaud,    Blair's  Grave,  Gibbon,    Massillon,  Denon,  and 
Count  Forbin.    We  must  give  a  specimen  or  two.     The  Bay  of 
Aboukir,  leads  Mr.  W.  to  speak  of  the  '  conqueror  Nelson,' 
dind  his  well-known  words,  '  England  expects/  &c.    The  fol- 
lowing note  is  subjoined. 

.  y  Lord  Nelson  *8  despatches. 

.  <  Jbe  body  also  of  tniB  Rvler  qf  the  seas  lies  under  the  cathedral 
of  St.  PauPsy  LoDdouy  and  next  to  that  of  his  brave  companion,  Lord 
Collingwood.'    p.  54?. 

■'  The  aUo  does  not  mean  that  any  thing  besides  the  body  of 
Jhe  brave  admiral  is  interred  in  St.  Paul's,  but  refers,  we  pre- 
sume, to  the 'preceding  note,  which  informs  us  that  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrorabie  s  remains  were  conveyed  to  Malta ;  whereas  Lord 
Welson's  were  conveyed  aho  to  England.  The  good  orthodox 
folk  of  Kelvinbank  will,  however,  be  rather  startled  at  the 
fibmewhat  profane  designation  conferred  upon  Nelson.  Bri- 
.Vannia,  we  all  know,  rules  the  seas  in  the  old  song ;  but  the 
title  orRuler  of  the  Seas,  recals  graver  ideas.  Near  Samaria, 
Mr.  Wilson  took. a  walk  one  Sunday  morning,  <fadmiring  the 
'  Works  of  God:'  the  note  to  this' notable ^plaisage  is  as 
follows : 
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«  M .  All  thiDg^  sp^ak  a  God  ; 

Take  God  from  iiature»  noiliing  great  is  left^ 

You»g/'  • 


".'• 


<  The  God  of  Nature  has  written  hit  exUUncs  on  aH  his  works.— 

GlBBOM.'     p.  SIS. 

Tlie  word  *  htit/  has  this  useful. explanation  subjoined. 

<  <«  By  a  hut,  I  mean  a  dwelling  with  only  one  floor." 

JoiiirBoir.'  .p.  S5lw 

■  ■  • .  • 

•  The  words  '  bring  the  name  of  the  great  Author  of  thou; 
'  faith  into  contempt/  give  rise  to  th«  following  incoherent 

string  of  sentences.  .  i         ••, 

*  "  Thou  didst  blaspheme  G/irf.'*— t  Kings  xxi.  10.  ■ '  ^  .  • 

*  <*  The  name  of  God  U  blasphemed  among  the  Qentitos  Afoiigir 
you.*' — Romans  ij,  24.  '    ■ 

*  **  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness."-^RofBaiis 
ill.  13.  •• 

**  Should  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  th^  rod. 
Because  the  insult^  not  to  man,  but  God  f "<— Pops.    '  ' 

*  **  A  roan  can  hardly  pass  the  streets  without  having  his  egh 
grated  with  blasphemous  oaths  and  curses." — ^TillotSoiv.  '    - 

«  <«  Where  is  the  right  u86  of  h!s  reason,  while  he  would 'Uaipil«. 
mously  set  up  to  controul  the  commands  of  the  Almighty  r*'— ^wirr.*' 

*  **  But  if  the  gospel  be  hid*  it  is  hid  to  them  who  are  lost.  In 
whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  themn&idl 
believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
imsgc  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.''— 2  Corinthiakis  iy#  3,  4f.  - 

•  p.  516. 

We  must  malce  room  for  both  text  and  notes  in  the  following 
account  of  our  Author^s  introduction  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

■  *  The  indefatigable  exertions  which  had  been  used  by  my  illustrious 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  not  only  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanityv 
but  after  the  noble  example  of  his  revered  father,*  respecting  the 
i/iterests  of  a  rising  generation,  in  the  cause  of  education,  having  been 
touched  upon,  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence ;  it  was, gratifying 
to  my  feelings,  to.  find  Lady  Stanhope  speak  in  such  exalted  terms  t^ 
tSiis  benevolent  Priiuse,  and  express  a  .hope,  that  **  she  never  would 
furgct  it  was  hib  Jloyal  Highness  who  bad  made  a  true  British  SoUiet 
of  a  beloved  brother  she  lotft  in  Spain/ f  Having  imparted  the  way 
and  manner  adopted  under  the  system  followed  in  England,  patro* 
nized  by  h'u  Royal  Highness^  in  **  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  it 


*  *  ^*  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant^  when  eveiy  poor  child  is 
my  dominions  will  be  ^t>Ic  to  read  his'BibW—^eorge'the  Third. 

*  f  Presumed  to  be  Major  Charles  Stanhope. 
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•iioiilil  go^,**  I  pr6Mit«d  her  Itdyihip  irith  a  copj ofAelmi  ngmi 
IMMUied  bt  the  Sodety  m'Ldndoii :  which  I  foBod  dira^bg  her  al- 
teniioQ  to-mt  rapidify  wfth* which  the  qrttem  was  gpraadtiogofer  die 
world^,  and  reppectfolly  entiwaliM  thai  her  extensive  lafluenoe 
mighrbe  c^led  Into  ezerois6»  to  eslaNish  the  ptan  at  Sidoiu  aod^ther 
paces;:  as  beneficial  efleots  n^j^ht  be  expected  to  be  derifed;  and 
the  Societry  co-operating  with  her,  would  use  every  .exertion  to'pro- 
note  an  ooject  or  such  importance. 

*  The  dragofnan»  or  ioterpieter  of  her  ladyship,  who  wss  fifl^  years 
of  tigOj  ind  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  than  any  in 
diat  character  I  had  seen,  was  most  attentive  and  communicative; 
#1id  rode  a  noble  white  horse,  he  had  just  leoeived  from  .her  as  a  iptL 
Fwas'sibcMpattied  by  him  frt>oat  the  town  and  oejg^oiirbood ;  con* 
dncted  to  bis  house ;  afibrded  every  iaforoaation;  and  he  mentioned 
a  variety  of  circuaistances  respeeting  <  the .  pmularity  and  ^nerosity 
if  Lad^f  Sttnlio|)e,  who,  it  appears,  adopts  tne  costume  so  peculiar 
to'^the  east.  Having  particularly  enquirea  if  her  ladyship  entert^ioed 
aniidetf!of  retummg,  tornendthe  remaioderof  h^r  days,  or  payuig 
a  visit  to  England,  he  observed  it  was  unlilcely ;  and  her  remains 
would  repofe  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  she  had  rerided 
so  long,  and  where  her  attachment  was  strong.  Here  I  would  take 
the  oppbrtubity  of  confirming  the  sentiments  expressed  by  this  indi* 
vidua!,  not  only  with  regard  to  that  marked  sliOection  and  interest 

•  Bsteifi^tM  on  the  part  of  this  personage  of  rank  towards  the  people  of 
SidoBi  but  the  various  acts  ot  benevolence  exercised  by  her,  whoae 
t^  heart  is  open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

*  I  pcestinie,  it  may  be  kpown  to  the  reader,  that  her  ladyship,  wbo 
was  Hftesriy  allied  to  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  prime-minister,  andlonw  di* 
rwtad.  her  attention  to  bb  domestic  contems,  enjoys  a  han£ome 
^ctosioi)  from  the  British  government ;  which,  I  should  conceive,,  on 
a  calculation  of  the  value  of  money  and  prices  of  articles,  tnaj 
be  nearly  three  times  the  amount  in  this  country  than  in  £ngtend ; 
wliich  enables  her  ladyship  to  stretch  forth  her  hand  to  proip<Ue 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  many  around  her.  No  persoo,  m 
ahort,  can  be  held  in  higher  estimation  i  and  more  beloved,  nay. 
Idolised  in  that  country ;  whose  name,  even  to  the  very  *  - 
j^ass  IS  always  in  the  mouth  of  an  And) ;  by  whom  she  is 
tunes  styled  **  Princess,''  and  another  *<  My  Leddie  f  dm 
pf  whom  I  am  disposed  to  think  would,  upon  an  emeigeoey,  ba  m 
command,  and  la;^  down  tlieir  lives  in  n^  cause.  Jn  shor^.  ^ler 
neoevolence  here  1$  extensive  and  judicious ;  and,  in  every  plaoa  I 
visitedi  (for  she  has  travelled  over  the  Holy  Land)«  I  &ood  toe 


I 

M^ 


<  I "  We  would  cause,  as  we  very  easil;^  may,  by  God's  help,  ml 
the  youth,  that  now  are  of  the  English  natioot  lo  be  put  to  leamiiy; 
snd  that  they  should  be  set  about  no  other  business,  till  they  fint 
kiow  how  to  read  English.''    A^ed  the  Grtai. 

*  f  "^  About  three  thonomd  schoolsbave  been  established,  nnder 
this  plan,  in  Britain  afld  abroad :  fiffyinAsia,  and  twenty  in  Afiicn/ 
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of  Lady  Stanhope  oienlionedy  eidier  in  one  way  or  olherf  with  ihp; 
highest  veneration  and  respect.    Any  letter  of  recommeDdatum  lA*, 
deed,  under  her  hand,  in  favour  of  travellers,  may  be  considered  m 
sufficient  passport,  and  sure  to  meet  with  the  proper  attention. 
.^' It  has  naturally  excited  surprise,  that  her  ladyship,  who  is. of  i|. 
highly  cultivated  mind,  and  an  £nglish-woman  by  birth  and  educa* 
tion,  should  prefer  to  live  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  widdj' 
separated  from  friends  in  England;  and  sarcastic  sneers  have  been  roost 
reprehensibly  thrown  out  on  this  account*    But  may  I  not  be  allowed 
to  asky  since  it  is  the  wish  of  her  ladyship,  who  is  unquestionably  tlH|. 
most  oompetent  judge,  to  choose  a  climate  suited  to  her  owti  heslt^' 
ammo  remanendi,  and  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  % 
particular  tribe  of  her  fellow  creatures ;  how  can  her  right  to  thia 
election  be  called  in  question  any  more  than  that  the  reader^  or  his. 
friends,  should  be  blamed  for  fixing  upon  any  particular  spot  on  the 
Continent,  or  elsewhere,  as  a  permanent  residence,  either  ibr  thi^ 
benefit  of  health,  economy,  the  promotbn  of  benevolent  objects,  or 
other  considerations  ?'  pp.  413-^17. 

As  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  could  not  have  selected  a  pas- 
sage from  the  whole  volume  more  to  Mr.  Wilson's  satisfaction 
'than  this^  we  will  here,  out  of  respect  to  his  illustrious  con- 
nexions, take  leave  of  him  with  this  parting  word  of  friendly 
counsel,  never  again  to  trust  himself  in  print. 


Art.  VI.  A  Secomi  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  K.G. 
&c.  &C.  in  Reply  to  that  from  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,  A.  M.  OB 
the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Scholefield,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Caoa« 
bridge.  8vo.  pp.  200.    London.  1822. 

I^R. NORRIS  must  be  a  very  ambitious  man:  he  has  oh- 
-^^  tained  a  prebend,  and  he  barks  still.  Does  be  think  to 
be  made  a  bishop  ?  That  would  never  do,  for  an  English  bishop 
ou^ht  at  least  to  be  a  gentleman. 

We  had  not  intended  to  take  notice  of  his  last  seven  shilling 
pamphlet.  Few,  we  imagined,  would  buy,  and  still  fewer  read 
a  work  so  bulky,  so  malignant,  vet  so  dull.  But  possibly  vre 
were  tnistaken ;  and  Mr.  bcholeneld  has  determined  rightly^ 
that  the  noble  Earl  whose  name  Mr.  Ngrris  has  laid  hold  of  to 
give  attraction  to  bis  title-page,  would  have  a  right  to  ask, 
JDoes  the  Society  plead  guilty. tp:  all  this?  Not  that  we  think 
his  Lordship  would  have  asked  the  question  after  reading  Mr. 
Norris*s  charges  ;  but,  respect  to  his  Lordship  dictated  a  reply 
to  them.  Now  a  reply,  in  general,  claims  to  be  at  least  twicfe 
as  long  as  the  attack,  whereas  Mr.  Scholefield's  Letter  is  not 
much  above  half  the  length  of  that  to  which  it  is  an  answer ; 


•I 
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neVerthelesis  it  is  too  long  by  half.  It  is  a  complete  answer, 
very  able*  and  written  in  an  excellent  spirit ;  but  it  goes  by  fkr 
tbo  much  into  reasoning  and  remonstrance,  considering  the 
ntiiure  of  the  charges  and  the  quarter  from  which  they  proceed. 
]Jlr.  S.  treats  Mr:  Norris,  not  as  a  libeller^  but  as  a  rational, 
^1- behaved  Qpponent.  Whereas  all  that  was  wanted,  was  a 
plain  statement  to  "  put  him  down."  This  plain  statement, 
liHith  Mr^Scholefield's  aid,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply,  by 
briefly  recapitulating  in  the  first  place  the  calumnies  he  has 
vietited  against  the  Society,  and  next  by  illustrating  the  temper 
afhd  spirit  of  this  inveterate  libeller. 

'•"'The  first  charge,  or  series  of  charges,  to  whi^h  we  shall  ad- 
vert, t<elates  to  tne  alleged  mission  of  Dx.  Steinkopff  to  Napo- 
ij^on,' which'  called  forth  the  following  Letter  from  the  Foreign 
Secretary.' 

* "  LmAntf  Savoy,  July  23, 18SS. 
***  Rbverehd  Sir, 

*  **  Havinjg  read  the  various  ^Iq^iIods  contained  in  your  recent 
(kublication  (pages   199,  193),  permit  me  simply  but  positively  to 
state  tlie  fillowing  &cu : 
« **  1.  That  I  never  went  on  any  mission  to  Buonaparte, 
*  <*  2.  That  no  deputation  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety was  ever  sent  to  Buonaparte. 

•**S.  That  the  Edition  of  the  French  Bible,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1805, 
it  no  edition  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  or,  to  refer  to 
your  own  expressions,  that  no  deputies  qf  Ihe  BrUish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  xoere  its  editors. 

< «'  4.  That  no  edition  of  the  French  Bible  printed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  contains  the  insertion  in  the  title-page 
(An.  XIII.  de  la  Republique  Fraji^iseJ. 

**  Of  course  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  assumed  premises, 
of  the  accommodatino  spirit  of  the  liMe  Society  f  and  of  prostrating 
religion  before  Buonaparte^  completely  fall  to  the  ground. 

**  From  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  clergyman,  I  may  confi- 
dently expect,  that  >ou  will  either  prove  your  allegations  true,  or  can- 
didly acknowledge  that  you  have  been  led  into  an  error. 

*  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

•  "  Reverend  Sir, 
'<  *  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  •  "  Ch.  Fh.  A.  Stkinkopff." 

<  <(  Minister  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Savoy,  and  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society." 

*  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris, 
Curate  of  St.  John*s  Chapel, 

Hackney' 

*  The  following  is  Mr.  Norris^s  answer. 

♦  "  Rev.  Sib, 

<  <*  The  authorities  on  which  the  allegaUons  are  made,  to 


^^?^^ 
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which  TOUT  letter  refent  are  expresdy  stated  in  the  same  page  of  my 
pamphlet  which  contains  the  allegations*  These  authorities  are  print- 
ed doc}inients  which  have  been  for  some  years  before  the  world  :  the 

*  expressionsi'  moreover,  are  not  mine,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
them ;  but,  in  one  instance,  those  of  the  editor  of  the  Cambrldga 
Chronicle,  a  newspaper  demonstratively  in  the  interest  of  the  Bible 
Society ;  and  in  the  other,  of  Dr.  Abauzit ;  and  as  Ikr  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  year  letter  of  this  day's  date  is  the  first  authoritative 
eootradiction  which  they  have  received.  As  I  have  no  other  object 
but  Imth  in  view,  should  my  Letter  pass  into  a  second  edition,  I  shall 
not.  Ml  to  aet  your  ootinter'^stateraeDt  against  the  authorities  there 
prodtcedi 

'  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
•  "  Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  « ''  H.  H.  Norris.*^ 

•  «  Grotfe  Street, , 
July  244h,  IS2Z.' 

On  this  correspondence,  it  is  only  necessary  to  renQark,'first 
that  Dr.  SteinkopflTs  Letter  is  not  l^e  first  contradiction  given 
to  Mr.  Norris's  allegation  respecting  the  supposed  mission  to 
thl^  French  Emperor,  and  he  knows  ii.  It  was  contradicted,  on 
its  appearing  in  his  former  work,  by  Mr.  Dealtry,  and  in  the 
Christian  OlMerver,  as  well  as  indirectly  in  the  Societ^^s  Re- 
port. Next,  that  the  Cambrid^  Paper  does  fiot  contain  '.the 
'  expressions,'  or  eyen  imnly  that  a  mission  or  deputation  had 
been  sent  to  Bonaparte.  Tnirdly,  that  his  avowal  tnat  he  meana 
to  reneat  his  statement  in  the  event  of  a'new  edition,  with  Dr. 
Steiiucopff  *s  counter-statement  mer.ely  set  against  his  *■  authori- 
'  ties,'  proves  that  he  is  utterly  careless  alike  of  the  moral  consi-  ' 
derations  which  should  operate  as  a  check  on  party  malignity*. 
and  of  the  decencies  of  social  intercourse.  He  refuses  to  retract 
or  suppress  a  confuted  and  notorious  falsehood,  giying  two 
fidse  excuses  for  having  repeated  it. 

Mr.  Norris's  next  attack  is  upon  the  Newbury  Auxiliary 
BiUe  Society,  for  having  appointed  Sir  Joseph  Andrews  their 
president, '  in  opposition  to  bis  wishes,'  and  subeeauently  Lord 
Craven  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  ^  aumority'  cited 
is  a  Reading  Newspaper,  Mr.  Norris  c&nceak  a'  suboequent 
paragraph  relative  to  tne  first  statement,  which  was  sent  to  the^ 
Newspaper  by  Sir  Joseph  himse^,  correcting  the  mistatement. 
The  other  statement  is  absolutely  false.  The  noble  Earl  not 
only  consented  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Society,  prior  to^the- 
meeting,  but  transmitted  a  check  for  301.  as  his  subscription,, 
three  months  afterwards.  But  for  such  plain  incontrovertible 
fisets  as  th^se,  one  would  hardly  imagine  that  the  enemies  of 
tiie  Bible  Society  would  have  the  aucuicity  to  coin  falsehoodis 
having  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  next  point  is  almost  too  trifling  to  deserve  notice,  except 
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that  the  Bible  Society  endangers  the  Church  of  England.    Mr. 
Scholefield  very  properly  asks  : 

*  But  while  Mr.  Norria  and  hit  new  allies  are  thus  happily  agreed 

-  on  the  tendency  of  the  Bible  Society  to  overturn  the  Edtabfishment, 
are  they  fully  satisfied  with  each  other  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
they  respectively  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  ?  Mr.  Norris,  in 
bis  great  delight  to  find  them  embracing  the  same  opinions  with  him- 
•elN  seems  strangely  to  have  overlooked  the  appalling  premises  from 
wdich  their  conclusion  is  drawn,  and  in  whicn  he  must  to  a  certain 
extent  harmonize  with  them,  before  he  can  with  any  tolerable  con- 
•btency  appeal  to  their  judgement  in  his  own  fiivour.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  argument  of  an  enemy  would  be  this:  The  Church  of 
England  is  not  founded  on  the  Bible:  by  the  most  extensive  circu* 
lationofthe  Bible,  therefi9re»  you  most  effectually  sap  the  founda- 
tiona  of  that  Church.    This  is  clear  and  intelligible :  grant  him  the 

-  premises,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible.  But  what  sqpport  does 
It  lend  to  the  argument  of  a  man  who  abhors  the  premises  ?  I  believe 
I  speak  the  sentiments  oT  many  when  I  say,  that  nothing  I  have  yet 
read  on  this  much  agitated  subject  eould  ever  reconcile  me  to  the 

'  consistency  of  a  fuH  confidence  in  the  scriptural  constitution  of  our 
Church  with  an  apprehension  of  danger  to  it  from  the  widest  circula- 
'  Cion  of  the  Bible,  either  with  or  without  the  Prayer-Book.' 

pp.  10S--4. 

As  regards  the  Dissenters,  Mr.  S.  is  quite  right  in  his  repre- 
:  oentation,  that  the  sentiment  attributable  to  any  of  them,  is  not 
that  the  Bible   Society  has  any  tendency  to  endanger    the 
Church,  but  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  has  tnis  ten- 
dency.   Whether  this  idea  be  correct  or  not,  the  two  positions 
are  essentially  different.     If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
opinion,  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  the  Bartlett's  Buildings 
Society  will  lead  Just  as  certainly  to  the  same  issue.     It  is  from 
the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  knowledge  alone  that  such  a  result 
can  be  anticipated.    If,  however,  Mr.  Norris  means  to  insinu- 
ate that  such  an  expectation  has  had  the  slightest  influence  in 
inducing  any  portion  of  the  Dissenters  to  cooperate  in  the  Bible 
Society,  he  defames.    The  tendencies  of  the  Bible  Society  are, 
we  know,  extensively  redded  as  unfavourable  to  the  progress 
of  Dissent,  inasmuch  as  its  influence  tends  to  neutralise  nos- 
tility  to  the  Establishment,  and  at  once  to  conciliate  and  to 
subordinate  the  Dissenting  portion  of  Uie  Society  to  that  con- 
nected with  the  Episcopal  Church.     Could  we  bring  ourselves 
to  look  on  the  interests  of  Dissenters  as  those  of  a  party,  we 
should  regard  such  prelates  as  Bishop  Ryder,  and  such  clergy- 
wen  as  Owen,  as  our  most  formidable  enemies,  while  we  haued 
Bishop  Marsh  and  Mr.  Norris  as  our  most  serviceable  allies. 
Such  ^en  as  the  latter  are  standing  reasons  for  Dissent.    In  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough,  we  have  no  fewer  than  eighty  seven 
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lO^ments  for  nonconforniity  constantly  at  work  for  us ;  and  in 
his  little  sphere,  the  Minister  of  St.  John's  chapel,  Hackhev^ 
is  blindly  aiding  the  progress  of  sectarianism  by  the  whole 
negative  force  of  his  character.  Popery,  under  any  form,  will 
not  go  down  with' the  people  of  England;  and  Mr.  Gandolphy, 
t9  wnom  Mr  Korris  appeals,  will  tell  him  to  bis  face,  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Bible  Society  have  relinquished  the  charac^ 
tendtic  principles  of  Protestantism.  A  Protestant  Church 
cannot  recede  trom  those  principles  without  danger ;  but  left 
the  danger  be  charged  on  its  true  authors*  On  such  a  subject 
the  opinion  of  acute  lookers-on  ought  to  have  some  weight; 
and  with  this  view  we  shall  transcribe  a  short  passage  from  » 
recent  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  *  Bishop  oJT 

*  Peterborough  and  his  Clergy.'    '  Under  (existing)  circunv 

'  stances,'  they  say,  '  what  could  the  worst  enemy  of  theErlg^-' 
'  Hsh  Church  require  ?     A  bitter,  bustling,  theological  Bishop 
'  accused  by  his  clergy  of  tyranny  and  oppression — the  cause 
'  of  daily  petitions  and  daily  debates  in  the  House  of  Coa^> 
'  mons — the  idoneous  veliicle  of  abuse  against  the  Establish* 

*  ment— a  stalking-horse  to  bad  men  for  the  introduction  of 
'  revolutionary  opinions,  mischievous  ridicule,  and  irreligious 
'  feelings.  It  is  inconceivable  how  such  a  prelate  shakes  aU 
'  the  upper  works  of  the  Church,  and  ripens  it  for  dissolution 
'  an(l  decay.  Six  siich  bishops,  multiplied  by  eighty  seven,  arid 

*  working  with  five  hundred  and  two  questions,  would  fetch 
'  every  thing  to  the  ground  in  less  than  six  months/  His  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  warned  by  the  outrageous  innovations  of 
Bishop  Marsh,  will  probably  take  care  how  they  again  entrust 

f)ower  in  such  hands;  and  therefore,  the  present  mischief  is 
ikely  to  constitute  the  whole  source  of  danger.  One  Bishop 
Marsh,  and  twenty  Norris's,  cannot  endanger  a  Church.  But 
so  far  as  such  causes  operate,  so  far  as  these  men's  principles 
are  acted  upon,  the  Church  must  sufier  in  its  best  interests,  a« 
well  as  in  its  outward  reputation,  and  that  in  proportion  a^ 
the  people  at  large  become  enlightened  and  welUprincipled. 

Mr.  Norris*8  next  case  is  the  opening  of  a  Dissenting  place 
of  worship  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  said  to  be  *  supported 
'  almost  exclusively  by  the  different  persons  employed  in  the 
*'  various  departments  of  the  Bible  Society ;'  and  this  after  a 
pledge  said  to  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Paterson,  that  '  theic 

*  should  be  no  opposition,    on  the  part  of  the  Bible  Society, 

*  to  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
'  completes  the  knavery*  by  erecting  the  '  factory  into  one  of 
'  its  stations;'   and  the  fiible  Society  sanctions  the  whole, 

*  by  assijgning  the  house  given  to  it  b;^  the  Einperor,  to  Mr. 
'  Knill  for  a  residence,  and  making  him  its  chargi  d^affairu^ 
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fcc.  This  is  one  tissue  of  falsehoods.  The  house  belongs  to 
the  Rassian  Bible  Society,  over  which  the  British  and  Forein 
Bible  Society  has  no  control ;  it  has  not  been  assigned  to  Mr. 
Knill  as  a  residence  by  the  Russian  Society ;  Mr.  Knill  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society; 
and  his  residence  in  the  house  given  to  the  Russian  Socie^  by 
the  Emperor* '  arises  merely  from  his  sojourning  with  his  fiiend 
^  and  countryman  Dr.  Paterson,  who  had  apartments  in  it  as» 
'  signed  to  him.*  Mr.  Norris's  impudent  assertion  respecting 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  deserved  no  notice.  As  to 
the  Dissenting  Chapel,  the  persons  connected  with  the  Factory, 
who  have  wiudrawn  from  the  Ohurch  to  attend  it,  prove  to 
be  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who,  while  attending  the  Episcopal 
Church,  were  actually  dissenting  from  the  Established  Church 
of  their  own  country.  Mr.  Noms  must  submit  to  be  told,  diat 
he  would  be  a  Dissenter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  We 
will  not  say  in  what  light  he  would  be  looked  upon  at  St.  Pe> 
tersburg;  but  we  think  we  can  guess. 
The  next  charge  shall  be  given  in  Mr*  Norris's  own  words. 

*  **  At  Cambridge  there  was  a  time,  now  happily  gone  bj»  when  the 
Bible  Society  bad  sufficient  influence  in  the  printing-office  to  have  m 

^rtt  sheet  struck  off  for  their  own  special  use,  to  be  sabstiCoted  for  ibe 
ordinary  sheet  in  all  the  copies  forwarded  to  its  order,  at  the  bottofli 
of  which  sheet  this  falsehood  was  exhibited  in  capital  letteis,  *  ion 
TUB  BRXTUH  AMn  FOREIGN  BIBLX  aociBTt^  hutitvted  im  Lndom  m 
the  Year  1804,  and  sold  to  Sobicnbers  only,  by  L.  fi.  Seeley^  miiJka 
Societ/s  Depository^  No.  16$,  Fleet  Street/  The  purpose  and  ei^ 
feet  of  this  piece  of  shop-keeping  trickery  is  obvious.'' '    pp.  148 — 49. 

'  The  answer  to  this  tremendons  charge/  says  Mr.  Schole* 
fid4*  '  ia  very  simple/ 

*  Firsts  it  is  implied,  that  the  obnoxious  notice  on  the  title-page  is 
confined  to  those  Bibles  which  are  printed  at  the  Cambridge  picn. 
My  Lord,  it  is  no  such  thing :  the  Kin^s  printers  and  the  Uninfrutj 
press  at  Oxford  are  equally  guilty.  Nest^  it  is  implied,  that  the  piivi^ 
lege  in  question  was  obtained  by  underhand  influence  with  the  prioiirr. 
A  regular  application  was  made  to  the  syndics  of  the  pteas,  aad 
they  readily  acceded  to  it.  Tkirdfyf  it  is  asserted^  that  that  tine  ■ 
'^  happUy  gone  by."  Whatever  effect  it  may  have  on  the  happioaa  of 
Mr.  Norris  or  of  the  world,  it  is  not  gone  by :  for  the  same  title>-|MgB 
is  still  preserved  in  all  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  for  the  Sodecy. 
Tonrthly^  it  is  asserted,  that  it  announces  a  rALSBuoon.  Tha«  is  bo 
falsehood.    They  are  printed  for  the  Bible  Society ;  |hat  Society  was 

'  instituted  in  London  in  the  year  1804»  and  the  books  are  sold  to  sub- 
scriliers  only.  But,  fifthly^  and  this  will  be  a  more  powerful  ar^aneoi 
with  Mr.  Norns^^he  Bartlctt's  Buildings'  SociKy  has  copied  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  has  its  Bibles  now  printed  with  aainular 
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litlefcp^ge*  NoWf  it  is  an  axiom  apted  upoD  by  both  partiesi  that  th^ 
Bible  Society  is  not  censurable  for  aay  thing  which  the  other  Society 
has  condesceiidfld  to  copy ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  oversight 
in  Mr.  Norris  to  complain  so  heavily  of  this  practice,  and  charge  it  to  so 
disgraceful  an  accounL'    pp.  149^50. 

The  next  series  of  frirolous  ftnd  vexatious  chams  felates  to 
the  Translations.  Mr.  Norris,  in  the  plenitude  of  hie  self-snf- 
ftciency  and  ignorance,  complains,  that  the  Society  multiplies 
translations  unnecessarily,  several  of  the  dialects  being  pt  the 
tame  '  philological  family,' — a  remark  not  less  applicable  to 
many  of  the  tongues  enumerated  Acts  ii.  9 — 1 1.  Of  course,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Gaelic  dia«> 
leds,  must  be  a  very  supererogatory  labour.  But  it  is  useless 
to  reason  with  a  man  destitute  of  even  common  information  oa 
the  subject  on  which  he  presumes  to  write.  Mr.  Norris  pro- 
ceeds to  charge  the  Bible  Society,  with  undertaking  the  Welsh 
Bible  at  a  time  when  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge were  preparing  as  lar^  an  edition  as  could  be  wanted* 
Mr.  Scholeneld  shews  that  mr.  Norris  must  have  known  to  the 
contrary  of  what  he  here  asserts.  Mr.  Norris  affirms,  that  the 
Bible  Society  uUended  to  introduce  objectionable  improvements 
iato  the  Irish  New  Testament.  This  is  shewn  to  be  a  pure  fabri- 
cation. Mr.  Norris  asserts  that  the  person  emplojred  to  superin- 
tend that  edition,  was  an  ignorant  fellow,  a  fanatic  of  the  worst 
class,  who  had  bi^aved  ill  to  Dr.  Hales,  and  who  knew  as  little 
of  the  Irish  language  as  of  €h«ek  or  divinity.  This  infamous  as- 

Grsion  is  shevm  to  be  of  precisely  similar  authenticity.  Mr. 
c  Qui^e,  the  person  alluaed  to>  was  so  well  known  for  his 
critical  Knowledge  of  the  Irish,  that,  previously  to  being 
employed  by  the  Bible  Society,  he  had  been  engaged  by 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  translate  some  ancient  Irish 
MSS. ;  which  he  performed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
College,  as  to  have  offered  to  him  the  Professorship  of  the  Irish 
lan^a^e.  The  charge  of  outrageously  offensive  conduct  to  Dr. 
Hales,  18  explained  by  Mr.  Mc  Quiee  s  son,  and  turns  out  to  be 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  rforris*s  misrepresentations* 
Mr.  Norris  reiterates  die  series  of  imbecile  charges  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the 
French  Bible,  with  a  few  additional  misstatements  of  his  own. 
On  this  subject,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Owen's  Letter  on  the  subject,  £.  R.  for  Oct.  1822.  The  Ice- 
landic Testament  is  represented  as  having  been  so  corrected 
and  revised,  that  it  *  broke  the  hearts'  of  the  worthy  Icelanders 
to  see  the  liberties  that  had  been  taken  widi  dieir  Scriptures* 
The  reply  to  this  charge  is,  that  the  alterations  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Henderson  to  be  of  no  great  importance ;  ^t  the  editian, 
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whatever  were  its  faulted  was  not  \nidertaken  by  die  Bible  8<K 
aetY,  bnt  by  li  Society  at  Fulmen;  and  that  the  second 
edition,  published  under  Dr.  Henderson's  superintendence  m 
tftI3,  is  open  to  no  such  objection.  Mr.^Norris  s  base  attack 
on  Leander  Van  Ess's  German  Testament  founds  itself  on 
the  complaint*  that  the  second  edition  foUows  the  VolgBte. 

giving  the.  more  approved  renderings  in  the  margia.  The 
panish  Testament  is  stated  by  a  Writer  in  the  Christian 
Reniembrancer,  to  be  nearl}^  unintelligible  to  the  Spaniards,  to 
be  among  the  worst  translations  of  the  New  Testament  estaat» 
and  to  be,  like  the  Society's  French  Testament,  Co/einiflk  in 
its  rendering.  But  no  proof  or  authority  is  adduced  in  support 
of  this  anonymous  calumny.  Our  readers  will  find  some  re- 
mai!k»on  this  subject  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Luecock's  Notes  on 
Brazil.  (£•  R.  for  Sept  1821.  Vol.  XVL  p.  293.)  Passing  over 
the  attack  on  Professor  Lee,  we  next  come  to  a  droll  slovy 
copied  from  the  same  Christian  Remembrancer,  aimed  at  the 
Seramp<Hre  Translators,  whose  establishment,  Mr*  Norris  says, 

•  has  been  very  happily  designated  the  tpiriiual  steam^ermm 
«  of  the  East.*  '  Every  syllable  of  that  statement,'  says  Mr. 
Ward,  *  is  as  destitute  of  truth  as  the  Arabiau  Nighto/  Mr. 
Norris  affirms  that  the  Hindoostanee  version  of  Matt  vii,  I. 
renders  it :  *  Do  no  justice,  that  justice  be  not  done  to  you/  A 
letter  given  by  Mr.  Spholefield  from  Professor  Lee,  shews  thia 
to  be  either  an  ipiorant  or  a  wilful  misstatement.  And  Uiua 
ends  Mr.  Nonis  s  '  evidence  of  the  Society  V  versional  defecta. 

Our  readers  must  be  sick  of  this  disgusting  subject ;  but, 
having  disposed  of  the  matter  of  Mr.  Norris's  charges,  we  mosl 
now  say  a  few  words  about  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made. 
Some  specimens  of  his  vituperative  powers  have  been  given  in 
the  preceding  pages.  The  Bible  Society  Committee,  for  in- 
stance, is  charged  with  dishonesty,  extortion,  shop-keepiag 
trickery,  craft,  and  falsehood ;  and  to  them  is  elegantly  ap- 
plied the  language  of  Solomon,  in  reference  to  th^r  foreign 
operations,  •'  A  fool's  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  is  chained  with  knavery;  the  Seram- 
pore  Miasionaries  with  imposition  and  ignorance.  The  libel 
on  Mr.  Mc  Qui^e  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  personal  attacks. 
Mr.  Charles  isstif^matised  as  •  a  renegado  clergjroaq.'  Dr.  Hen- 
derson is  reproached  with  havincr  «  once  moved  with  his  com- 

•  panion  Dr.  Pateison  in  a  much  less  splendid  sphere  of  life. 

•  in  the  Carron  Iron  works/  Gross  as  is  this  contemptible 
and  low-breil  attack,  it  yields  in  baseness  to  the  impotationa 
cast  on  the  venerable  Professor  Leander  Van  Ess  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goasner. 

•  I  ktiow  not,' tayt  Mr.  Scbolefield,  *  in  what  language  to  expreit  my  te- 
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stonishment  «S  the  terms«  in  Which  Mr.  Not  ris,  a  inioister  of  a  Protestant 
Churcb,  characterises  these  intvepid  aiid  laborious  men.  He  shall  apedc 
forbimsflf.  '*  Both  oflhemy"  hesa^s,  **  Roipan  Catholic  Clergytiiet)|a4d 
both  signalised  by  this  remarkable  trait  of  character,  that  continuing 
to  hold  offices  of  Crust  and  emolument  under  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
bound  by  all  the  solemn  vows  which  that  See  imposfs,  they  are  casting 
scorn  upon  its  authority,  are  giving  the  right  band  of  fellowship  to  Protes* 
tants,  and  promoting  the  wildest  fanaticism  by  every  means  in  their 
powfr."'  p.  176, 

After  this,  such  expressions  as  '  Calriniatic  heresies/  '  So- 


Society,  '  process 
&C.  appear  scarcely  to  desei^e  notice.  Nor  does  it  s^tih' 
worth  while  to  aniniadvert  on  Mr.  Norris's  'assertion,  Miat'tke 
words  without  note  or  comment,  ar^  in  thetnseTves  a  '  comrfien- 
'  tary  upon  Scripture,*  and  a  '  commentarjr  of  no  immaterial 
'  import ;'  '  for/  argues  this  exquisite  logician, 

'  it  fixes  Mti  character  upon  the  word  of  God — that  its  doctrines  are 
for  the  most  part  of  douhtfMl  disputation,  and  conveyed  in  terms  aof* 
ficiently  undetermnate  to  warrant  all  the  aMomalies  for  which  it  is  9nad€ 
responsible ;  that  thus  confuiedly  promulgated  by  it^  Divine  Author^  it 
ha!i  been  turned  as  It  were  adrift  into  the  world,  without  an  authorised 
interpreter,  or  a  consuf en/ interpretation,  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
varying  conceits  and  perver^t*ness  of  human  opinion,  and  to  be  the  coik- 
moM  document  of  ail  srctM  and  ftr^nJaitOM! 

This  passage,  we  say,  requires  no  animadversion ;  any  more 
than  ttie  declaraiioti,  that '  tne  word  of  God  circulated,  not  in  iu 
'  original  lanfj;uage,  but  in.trauslations,  is  neceaariltf  oomminUd 
'  on  ;  the  Tersion  produced  bei^g  neither  mare  nor  less  than  the 
'  tfaHdator^9  exposition^  Nor  need  we  do  more  than  simply  cite 
the  assertion,  that  a  Persian translatioB  of  Mother  3uncb  would 
have  been  quite  as  highly  approved  by  the  Kinii:  of  Persia* as 
Martyn's  Persian  Testament.  But*  when  Mr.  Norris  proceeds 
in  so  many  words  to  deny  '  that  Uie  Bible  Society's  labours 
'  have  generally  promoted  Christianity/  or  *  that  there  is  angf 
'  tendency  in  tb^e  labours  to  pronoote  it  throughout  the 
'  world  ;'  when  he  boldly  asks,, '  now  can  such  a  society  cod* 
'  tribute  any  thing  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  V  when 
he  more  than  insinuates^  that '  the  only  fruits  of  the  mighty 
'  stir  which  it  has  been  making  in  every  part  of  the  country 
'  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years/  have  been  crimes  enham^ed 
in  guilt,  and  multiplied  in  tne  same  degree  and  proportion  ;-^ 
we  are  ready  to  ask.  Is  this  the  language  of  Tom  Paine  <Mr 
of  Carlile  ?    Can  it  possibly  proceed  from  a  dignitary  ef  a 
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Protestant  Church  ?  It  is  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  of 
which  this  infatuated  man  thus  blasphemously  speaks*  It  is  on 
a  Society  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distributing  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  which  has  actually  distributed  near  four  milKons 
of  copies,  that  he  rents  his  malignity.  And  can  such  a  man  be 
even  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures,  leagued  as  he  is  with  the 
Papist  and  the  Infidel,  in  ridiculing  and  opposing  their  ninre* 
stncted  circulation? 

We  are  sieved  and  pained  to  notice  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Scholefielas  Letter. 

'And  for  Mr.  Norris/  he  sayst  *  I  take  leave  of  him  in  your  Lordship's 
presence,  with  an  expression  of  my  cordial  willingness  to  believe,  that 
we  both  have  at  heart  the  same  honest  desire  to  promote  the  wel£sre  of  a 
Chuich,  to  whose  service  we  are  bound  not  less  by  inclination  than  by 
the  most  solemn  vows,  though,  unfortunately,  we  differ  so  widely  in 
our  estimate  of  the  most  suitable  means  for  attaining  the  same  end. 
May  all  these  unhappy  bickerings  among  us  be  speedily  terminated, 
"  lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us;  for  we  are  not  ignomnt  of 
his  devices.'* '    p.  199* 

We  readily  pve  Mr.  Scholefield  credit  for  the  best  intentionff 
in  penning  this  paragraph,  and  we  almost  envy  the  tranquillity 
of  temper  which  it  seems  to  breath.  But  in  what  a  l^ht  does  a 
Christian  minister  place  himself,  who,  after  such  £sclo0aies 
as  his  Letter  contains,  can  recognise  in  his  opponent  a  brother 
minister,  actuated  by  '  the  same  honest  desire  to  promote  the 
welfave  of  the  Church  ?  What  woidd  an  infidel  thmk  of  such 
a  declaration?  Would  not  he  be  ready  to  suspect,  that  the 
two  parties  were,  after  all,  no  more  sincerely  at  variance,  tbaa 
two  well  fee*d  advocates,  who,  after  the  wordy  combat  of  the 
bar,  meet  at  night  to  laugh  over  the  same  bottle?  There  in  a 
spurious  candour  which  becomes  the  apologist  for  iniquity* 
and  which  is  abhorrent  firom  the  spirit  of  the  uospel.  'We  caiH 
not  be  too  patient  under  personal  injuries ;  and  wnen  reviled*  it 
ill  becomes  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  revile  c^ain.  But 
the  cafl|e  of  a  public  offender  comes  under  a  very  di&rent  role. 
If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  umte  the  polished 
courtesies  of  life  with  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Christian  character,  it  was  St.  Paul.  In  addressing  the  Ho- 
omn  procurator,  he  scrupled  not  to  pay  honour  to  his  offidml 
dignity,  by  styling  him  *^  Most  noble  Festus.''  But  what  is 
his  lan^age  on  another  occasion  ?  ''  O  full  of  all  subtiety  and 
**  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  Devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 
**  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways 
-oftheLordr 

Ou^  readers  will  not  misunderstand  us  as  meaning  to  in- 
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timate,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Bible 
Society,  could  justify  a  severity  of  langua^,  ^^.*^®.  ^P^*^" 
tion  of  improper  motives.    We  speak  of  tne  8|)irit  in  which 
the  present  assault  has  been  made,  the  utter  faithlessness  by 
which  it  has  been  characterized,  the  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  with  all  malice,  which 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  false  accusations  brought  against' 
the  Society,  the  dereliction  of  integrity  which  they  betray,  and, 
above  all,  the  scarcely  concealed  infidelity  which  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  utility  of  distributing  the  sacred  Scriptures.    Putting 
these  together,  we  say,  that  every  principle  of  Christianity 
forbids  the  compromising  courtesy  mto  which 'Mr.  Scholefield 
has  been,  with  the  best  intentions,  betrayed!    Bishop  Watsoa 
has  been  often  blamed,  and  not  without  reason,  for  his  ex* 
cess  of  courtesy  towards  Gibbon.    Yet,  it  is  observable  that; 
towards  the  heathen,  the  Apostles  always  maintained  a  marked 
courtesy  and  forbearance:   their  severest  language  was  re- 
served for  the  felse  teacher  and  the  blind  guide.    Mr.  Schole- 
field  would  be  shocked  and  scandalised  at  a  person's  charitably 
ascribing  to  Mr.  Carlile  an  '  honest  desire'  tg  promote  the  wel* 
fare  of  nis  country,   though  unfortunately  ne   mistook  die 
means.    Yet,  on  comparing  the  respective  proofs  of  an  '  honest 
*  desire*  in  the  two  cases,  be  would  find  that  he  has  been 
guil^  of  scarcely  less  impropriety.     So  analogous,  to  say 
the  feast,  are  the  essential  traits  of  conduct  and  character 
betrayed  in  the  malignant  opposition  made  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  may  seem  to  be  referrible  to  the 
sovereign  dispensations  of  Providence,  rather  than  to  any  mo- 
ral difference  in  the  individuals,  tibat  Mr.  Garlile  is  not  the 
dignified  reviler  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  H.  H.  Norris  the 
hsdf-starved  vender  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  in  Fleet-street. 


Art.  VIL  OheroatUmt  onihe  Conduct  andChtaraOer  of  JudoMlicariot: 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Primrose,  by  die  Rev.  John 
Boaar,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Perth.  A  new  Edition.  18mo. 
pp.  54.  Edinburgh.  IMS. 

*T^HE  Author  of  this  Tract,  which  has  long  been  out  of 
^  print,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Perth,  firom  1756  to 
1761,  when  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Dr. 
Doddridge  has  recommended  it,  in  his  Lectures,  as  setting  the 
important  testimony  of  the  apostate  Judas  to  the  innocency  of 
his  Master  '  in  a  most  just  and  beautiful  light.'  The  encomium 
of  such  a  man  will  supersede  any  opinion  of  ours ;  nor  can  we 
^ve  any  hesitation  in  recommending  the  Tract  to  the  perusal 
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of  oxxc  readers,  notwithstanding  that  we  differ  from  the  Writer 
Qu  a  few  minor  pointer  Those  persons  who  have  never  hitber* 
tp  considerec)  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  our  I^ord,  supplied  by  the  conduct  and  confessioQ 
of  Judas»  will  be  much  pleased  with  these  Observations. 

The  exceptions  which  we  are  inclined  to  make  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Author*s  statements,  do  not  affect  the  validly  of 
his  argument.    That  '  Judas  knew  Christ  to  be  the  true  Mea- 
'  siah,*  is  very  far  from  being  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  49 ; 
Luke  xxii.  48.    They  afford,  in  our  opinion,  not  even  a  pre* 
siunption  in  favour  of  the  supposition.    Nor  do  we  consider  the 
tenn  **  Son  of  Man/'  as  ever  having  a  sense  equivalent  to  Mes* 
siah.      It  is  clearly  a  term  of  humiliation,  under  which  oar 
liord  speaks  of  himself.     It  is  observable  that  Judas,  so  far 
from  acknowledging  his  Master  to  be  Messiah,  addresses  oar 
l4ord  bv  a  different  compellation  from  that  used  by  the  Eleven 
at  the  Passover.    When  our  Lord  told  them,  that  one  of  their 
number  shoiild  hetray  him,  they  began  every  one  to  say,  '*  Lord» 
*'  is  it  I  ?'^    But  Judas,  when  he  at  last  puts  the  same  question, 
says,  "  Miaster,  is  it  I V*  (Matt.  xxvi.  22,  26.) 

That  Judas  had  cherished  his  diabolical  projftct  long  before 
our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  we  consider  as  another  gratui- 
tous, and  indeea  improbable  pqtion.  But  it  would  lead  us  too 
&r,  to  shew,  from  the  Gospel  history,  the  reasons  which  appear 
to  us  to  lie  against  the  supposition. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  explaining  the  conduct  qf  the  Trai* 
tor,  ari3es  from  his  selling  his  Master  for  such  a  trifle  as  3L  I5s. 
or,  according  to  Pean  Prideaux,  41.  10s.  of  our  money ;  when  J 

one  is  apt  to  think,  that  his  covetpusness  would  h^ve  led  him  ' 

to  demand,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Jewi^h  irulers  would  have 
made  them  willing  to  give,  a  much  greater  sum.  Mr.  Boiiar  s  ex- 
planation is,  that  he  acted  from  the  mixed  motive  of  covetousnesa 
and  resentment  combined  ;  and  that  impatient  for  revenge,  he 
had  qotcoolness  enough  to  make  the^most  advantageous  barffain* 
Macknight.has  a  long  and  fanciful. note  on  ^  si^bject,  vmick 
displai^&all  his. chaij^cteristic  ingenuity  and  boldness;  but  his 
reasoning  is  weak,  and  his  concluMon  ouit9  inadmissible. 
His  notion  is^  that,  Judas,  becoming  excessively  impatient  at 
our  Lord's  not  assuming  the  dignity  of  Messiah,  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  delivering  his  Master  into  the  hands  of  the  coQocil^ 
as  the  shortest  way  to  oblige  him  to  assume  his  power,  and  en* 
ter  on  the  regal  dignity.  He  admits  that  resentment  urged  hia 
on  to  the  execution  of  this  design,  but  thinks  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  exposing  his  Master  to  death.  The  most  judicioos 
part  of  the  note  is  the  concluding  sentence :  '  However^  as 
'  the  motives  of  men's  actions  at  such  a  distance  of  Ume,mafli 
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*  n^ed«  be  intricate,  especially  where  history  is  in  a  greai 
'  tneaaure  silent  concerning:  them,  we  ou^ht  to  be  very  modest 
'  in  omr  attexnpts  to  unravel  them :  for  which  cause,  tbe  above 
'  account  of  Judas's  conduct  is  proposed  only  as  a  conjecture 
'  worthy  of  further  inquiry.*  Bishop  Porteus  says  :  *  It  apr 
'  pears  to  me^  that,  tiie  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  Jesus 

*  never  entered  into  Judas's  contemplation.  All  he  thought 
'  of  was  gain.  He  had  kept  the  common  purse,  and  had  robbed 
'  it ;  and  his  only  object  was  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money,  which 
'  he  determined  to  have  at  all  events,  and  left  consequences  to 
'  take  care  of  thenlselves.  But  when  he  saw  that  his  Divine 
'  Master,  whom  he  knew  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  was  actur 

*  ally  condemned  to  death,  his  conscience  then  flew  in  his  faee» 
'  his  guilt  rose  up  before  him  in  all  its  horrors.^  This  account 
of  the  matter  does  not  by  any  means  adequately  explain  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us  credible^ 
that,  if  his  only  object  had  been  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money,  he 
would  coolly  have  adhered  to  so  paltry  a  bargain.  His  con-^ 
duct  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  tnought  only  of  immediate 
gain ;  for,  though  covetousness  was  probably  his  ruling  passion, 
and  his  following  Christ  was  from  sinister  motives,  yet,  he 
must  have  been  governed  in  such  a  step  by  long-sighted  cal-*. 
eolations  of  ultimate  advantage,  and  his  cnaracter  appears  to 
have  been  marked  by  consummate  prudence.  That  we  may 
not  fail  under  the  charge  of  merely  raising  objections,  the 
common  fault  of  critics,  without  contributing  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  shall  transcribe  from  some  ma- 
nuscript notes  to  which  we  have  access,  what  appears  to  us 
the  most  Scriptural  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Traitor. 

'  Of  the  motive  by  which  Judas  was  actuated  in  betraying 
our  Lord,  different  explanations  have  been  given.  But  the 
inquiry  is  more  curious  than  important.  That  he  was  "  a 
"  tnief,"  a  hard-hearted  man  who  cared  not  for  the  poor,  and 
in  that  instance  at  least  a  hypocrite,  is  certain.  (John  xii. 
6.)  But  the  trifling  sum  for  wnich  he  sold  his  master  and  his 
own  soul,  could  hardly  have  been  a  sufficient  temptation,  es« 
pecially  when  his  resolution  was  taken  before  he  knew  whe- 
ther he  could  make  any  bargain  with  the  priests.  Sudden 
resentment  could  not  have  been  his  motive,  for  it  was  no 
hasty  act,  but  had  been  for  days  wemeditated.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  worldly-minded  and  covetous  man,  he 
had  not  only  slntred  in  the  astonishment  and  disappointment 
of  the  other  disciples,  at  finding  the  kingdom  of  our  Lprd 
was  not,  as  they  imagined,  a  temporal  reign, — at  learning* 
that ''  Christ  must  suffer,"  and  that  riches  were  incompattbler 
with  becoming  his  disciple  ;  but  his  faith  was  unequal  to  the 
Vol.  XIX.N.S.  H 
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*  trial.    Though  he  did  not  desert  Christ,  still  cherishinjg^  per- 
'  haps,  the  hope  of  eventual  aggrandisement^  it  is  plam  thai 

•  he  "  believed  not."  See  John  vi.  64—71.  His  disappoint^ 
'  ment  was  heightened  by  his  covetousness,  till  it  probably 
'  excited  the  most  malignant  feelings  towards  our  Lord  aa  the 
'  occasion  of  it.  The  promises  of  future  glory,  which  sustained 
'  the  sinking  faith  of  the  other  disciples,  and  the  personal  at- 
'  tachment  which  kept  them  faithful  when  hope  had  forsaken 
'  their  minds,  had  no  influence  o^  Judas.  Deep-rooted  ma- 
'  liguity  must  have  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  to  account  for 
'  the  expression,  "  Satan  entered  him.^  At  the  instigation  of 
'  the  **  rather  of  murderers,*'  to  whom  his  own  evil  passions  had 
'  made  him  a  prey,  he  resolved  on  putting  his  Master  into  the 
'  hands  of  his  enemies.  It  is  possiole  that  he  might  think  by 
'  this  private  bargain  to  make  nis  peace  with  the  Jewish  rulers, 
'  and  to  provide  for  his  worldly  interests,  which  he  had  sacri- 
'•iiced  on  becoming  a  follower  of  Jesus ;  while  his  avarice  made 
'  hitn  grasp  at  the  paltry  reward  for  which  he  bargained.  It  is 
'  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  acted  upon  any 
'  cool  calculations  of  profit.  The  Scriptures  lead  us  to  attn- 
'  bute  to  his  motives  the  highest  malignity,  and  to  believe  that 
'  he  was  urged  on  to  the  commission  of  his  crime  by  the  im- 
'  mediate  influence  of  the  Enemy  of  souls ;  a  fact  wholly  lost 
'  sight  of  by  the  internreters  who  would  resolve  his  conduct  into 
'  ordinary  principles. 


Art.  VIII.  Remarks  on  the  Indians  of  North  America,  in  a  Letter  to  ao 
Edinburgh  Reviewer.     8vo.  pp.  64.     London.  1822. 


THE  Irish,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  North  American 
have,  superadded  to  their  claims  on  British  benevolence  «« 
men,  the  stronger  claim  which  arises  from  their  common  cha- 
racter as  fellow  subjects.  Besides  the  silent  appeal  which  they 
make  to  us  on  the  ground  of  their  depressed  condition,  a  loader 
voice  than  that  of  simple  misery*  speaks  to  us  in  their  wrongs. 
And  if  the  strength  of  their  claim  not  only  to  compassion,  bnt 
to  reparation,  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  injustice  and  in- 
jury they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  conquerors,  per* 
haps,  that  of  the  North  Americaj»  Indians,  would  appear  to  be 
the  strongest.  Yet,  hitherto,  their  condition  has  excited  little 
or  no  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  cold-blooded  iUundni,  however,  who  writes  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  has  discovered  that  the  Indians  are  incapable 
of  emerging  from  barbarism ;  that  the  tendency  to  improvement 
nhich  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals,  '  would  seem 
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*  to  be  totally  wanting  to  them  '  We  had  thought  that  it  was 
rather  too  late  in  the  day  for  crude,  and  heartless,  and  baseless 
speculations  of  this  kind  to  be  put  forth  by  philosophers.  Be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Haytian  republic,  before  the  moral 
revolution  which  has  since  taken  place  among  the  once  unut- 
terably degraded  hordes  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  such  no- 
tions mi^ht  hare  worn  a  de^ee  of  plausibility.  The  argument, 
was  inrduable  to  the  abettors  of  the  African  slave-trade.  But 
the  Indians  have  proved  themselves  to  be  capable  of  civilizar 
tion ;  the  successes  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd  are  not  yet  forgot- 
ten ;  and  the  fact  is  capable  of  being  established  by  the  clear- 
est historical  evidence,  that  the  tendency  to  improvement  which 
had  begun  to  develop  itself  in  their  adoption  of  the  modes  of 
civilized  life,  has  been  checked  and  stopped  by  the  encroach- 
ments, the  insidious  policy,  and  the  outrages  of  Europeans. 

*  Tlic  destmctlon  of  the  Indians,  in  the  now  peopled  parts  of  North 
America,  has  been  accomplished  too  gradually,  and  by  means  too  ob- 
viously barbarous  and  human,  to  be  attributable  to  any  other  agency 

than  that  of  man From  a  passage  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 

it  appears,  that,  in  Lord  Egmout's  manuscripts,  there  are  preserved  cer- 
tain reflections  of  Carterety  Lord  Granville,  on  education  aud  colonial 
government.  With  deliberate  heartlessness,  he  reproves  the  converting 
of  the  Indians,  because  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  will  introduce 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  such  a  consummation  will  make 
them  dangerous  to  our  plantations,  * 

We  rejoice  to  learn  from  this  highly  interesting  pamphlet, 
that,  at  tne  present  moment,  *  means  are  in  active  progress,* 
in  America,  '  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  hope,'  whicn  *  make 
'  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
'  extremely  probable.'  In  the  hope  of  receiving  fuller  infor- 
mation on  this  head;  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  pre* 
sent,  with  recommending  these  Remarks  of  Philadelphus  and 
the  facts  he  has  brought  forward,  to  the  attention  of  our  read* 
era.  The  Writer  appears  to  us  to  confound,  in  one  place,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Society.       * 


■      T 


Alt.  IX.  Thoma$  JokmonU  Further  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the 
Ckwrek  of  England:  in  two  Dialogues  with  Mr.  Sikes  and  John 
Twilight.    84mo.  pp.  48.    Price4d.,  London.  1822. 

THOMAS  Johnson,  although  a  plain  man,  is  both  reflective 
and  conscientious.  He  is  evidently  averse  to  think  by 
ftoxY,  even  thou^  it  should  be  in  the  venerable  person  of  a 
regularly  constitated  priest,  with  all  the  dignity  of  Apostolic 
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9a  JohnsoaV  further  Reasons  Jbr 

BUCjpewoQ  about  him.  His  common  seofie  and  sciiptiutti 
knowledge  would  render  him  a  formidable  antagonist  to  many 
a  lofty  son  of  the  Church.  We  are  not  even  without  our  ana- 
pi  cions  that  he  might  puzzle  his  lordship  of  Peterborough  him- 
self, with  all  his  array  of  questions,  provided  that  the  Bishop, 
having  once  disposed  of  all  his  queries,  would  allow  Thomas 
the  indulgence  of  asking  a  few  m  return.  To  be  jgrave,  how- 
ever«  we  assure  our  readers  that  Thomas  Johnson  is  neither  in 
the  predicament  of  some  Dissenters,  who  can  assign  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  they  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  nor  in  that  of  some  churchmen,  who  oouldaol, 
for  a  kingdom,  tell  you  why  they  do  not  worship  in  a  Conven- 
ticle, lie  is  ''  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  ia  in 
"  him,'' whether  it  be  to  Master  Twilight,  a  neighbour,  or  to  Mr. 
Sikes  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  and  whether  he  oombato 
the  trite  and  borrowed  remarks  of  the  one,  or  the ''  high  swel- 
**  ling  words  of  vanity"  of  the  other,  he  is  equally  successful 
and  triumphant,  although  no  one  will  imagine  that  a  clergyman 
will  admit  himself  to  be  conquered  by  the  arguments  of  an  ob- 
scure parishioner. 

If  these  Dialogues  are  not  the  records  of  actual  conversations, 
they  are  nevertheless  a  fair  representation  of  what  is  every  day 
transpiring  in  parishes  where  the  leaven  and  the  light  of  Dis- 
sent nave  penetrated.  We  have  seen  men  answering,  in  all  re- 
spects, to  the  characters  introduced  in  these  Dialogues.  It  ia 
not  a  little  curious,  that  a  clergyman  of  the  name  o?  Sikes  haa 
lately  ushered  into  the  world  several  very  acrimonious  tracts  on 
the  subject  of  Dissent,  and  that  some  of  his  most  pithy  argv- 
ments — so  strong  are  his  powers  of  reasoning — are  those  em- 
ployed by  the  clerical  hero  of  the  little  tracts  before  ua.  Per- 
naps,  Thomas  Johnson,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  this  reverend 
reasoner  in  view ;  and  if  he  had,  we  congratulate  him  on  hav- 
ing lefl  his  opponent  in  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  For  proof  uf 
the  justice  or  this  congratulation,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Tho- 
mas s  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  much  misunderstood  subject 
ofToIeration. 

'  Mr,  Sikes.  You  Dissenters  oaght  to  be  thankfal  indeed,  to  be 
•UoWcd  to  break  with  impunity  all  the  laws  concerning  the  church  and 
iacrsmenu,  which  the  King  and  Parliameot  have  eaacred  to  maintam 
true  Christianity  among  us.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  countiy 
in  which  such  a  licence  as  this  was  given  ? 

*  Tkomms.  I  thinic  I  haye,  Sir.  *rhey  say,  that  in  the  countries 
governed  by  t^e  Turks,  where  the  establbhtd  religion  is  that  of  the 
iahe  prophet,  Christians,  who  are.tbe  Dissenters  there,  have  the  aaoM 
sort  of  liberty.  It  they  bad  not,  you  know^  Sir,  there  could  beaa^ock 
thing  as  Christianity  in  those  countries. 
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^  Jlfr*  Sikci.  Yes,  yes,  ofcovrse :  but  the  case  is  different  where  the 
established  rcltgion  is  tfaetnie  one.  It  ts  not  possible,  I  uA\  yoo,  Aat 
an  honest  Dissenter  can  be  so  good  a  subject  in  this  country  as  an  honest 
Cfaurchmati,  because  the  Charc^iman  obeys  all  the  Kings  laws  without 
exception,  while  the  Dissenter  has  got  leave  to  break  some  of  chem :  in 
other  words,  has  got  leave  to  go  wrong 

*  Thomas.  Why,  now.  Sir,  you  puazle  roe.  It  is  Strange^  is  it  ii0t» 
Sir,  that  there  should  be  laws  which  give  a  man  leave  to  break  the  laws, 
making  it  right  to  go  wrong  ?  You  say.  Sir,  that  there  are  certain  laws 
which  we  Dissenters  have  got  leave  to  break.  Then,  Sir,  if  wc  have 
got  leave  to  break  them,  it  is  lawful  to  break  them.  But  if  it  is  lawful 
to  break  them,  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  because 
the  laws  are  binding  upon  all,  and  laws  which  may  be  broken  with  im- 
punity, are  no  laws.  And  so  you  see.  Sir,  the  Dissenter  breaks  no 
laws  at  all :  for,  if  he  did,  you,  as  a  magistrate,  would  soon  have  him  up 
to  answer  for  it.' 

« 

Thomas  Johnson's  religious  reasoning  is  as  good  as  his  po- 
litical, and  we  should  be  glad  if  that  portion  of  evangebcal 
churchmen,  who  are  so  loyal  to  the  religion  of  the  parish,  as 
to  recommend  an  attendance  on  its  forms,  even  where  the  truth 
is  not  preached,  would  spend  fourpence  on  the  purchase  of 
these  Dialogues.  Query,  would  St.  Paul  have  recommended 
any  disciple  to  attend  a  teacher,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  his 
doctrine,  he  had  pronounced  to  be  accursed  ? 


Art  X.  Jn  Essay  on  the  Exits  of  Scandal^  Siander,  and  MisrepresmU'^ 
ation.    l2mo.  pp.li4.    Price  St.  6d.    London.  1821. 

A  philosophical  investigation  of  this  banefal  propensity, 
-^^  would  afford  a  framework  for  the  introduction  of  much 
interesting  matter  illustrative  of  the  natural  and  artificial  char 
racter  of  man.  How  far  it  belongs  to  the*elementaty  qualities, 
of  our  composition,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  referrea  to  the 
circumstances  in  whioh  we  are  placed  by  the  refinements  of 
civilized  association,  is  a  question  involved  in  some  difficulty. 
Without  puzzling  himself  with  this  laborious  and  circuitous 
train  of  inquiry,  the  present  Writer  takes  the  shorter  and 
easier  course  of  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  carping  and  calum* 
niatin^  habit,  and  deacribine  some  of  the  iisual  modes  of  ita- 
operation.  We  cannot  say  tnat  he  has  done  this  in  a  very  im«- 
pressive  manner,  bathe  has  made  his  book  the  vehicle  of  mnek 
sound  and  wholesome  admonition.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that, 
his  declamation  is  occasionally  spirited,  and  that  a  dae  atten-- 
tion  to  his  counsels  would  prevent  much  injurious  conduct,  and 
much  oonaequent  misery. 
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lo  the  prMs,  Pulpit  Orations,  Leetorev 
•ad  SermoDs,  delivpred  id  tbf  Caledo- 
nian Church,  Hattoo  Garden,  by  the 
Rev.  £dir;«rd  Irriiig,  M.A.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher  lian  in 
the  pre»s  a  raiall  volome  of  Sernonf 
•ddrensed  to  Children.  AIho,  a  new 
edition  of  the  Spiritual  Guardian  for 
Youth. 

Shortly  will  be  publithect,  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  A  Diary  of  a  Journey  through 
Saothem  India,  Egypt,  ami  Palestine, 
in  1821,  S.  By  a  Field  Officer  of  Ca* 
valry. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  whole 
Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  D.  D. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Cloult.  M.A. 

In  the  pietts,  The  Doctrines  of  Grace 
conducive  to  eminent  HoliiMi^s,  a  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Salter**  Hall,  Dec  6th. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Inues. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 
Hshinc  by  subscription,  the  Portraits  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Owen,  A.M.  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Steinkopff.  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  from  original  drawings  by  Mr. 
Slater.  That  of  Mr.  Owen  will  appaar 
about  the  end  of  March.  Prints  (the 
three)  1 1. 1  a.     Proof*,  8/.  Sa. 

Mr.  Boyce  has  in  the  press,  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Belgian  Traveller, 
with  additional  views. 

Mr.  James  White,  Civil  Engineer,  has 
in  ooorse  of  publication,  A  New  Ceo* 
tnrf  of  Inventiona,  beinc  designs  and 
descriptions  of  one  hundred  machines 
relating  to  arts,  manufactorea,  and  do- 
mastia  lifs,  iUostnit*!  by  50  engravingi. 
To  be  ooi|ipleled  in  five  parta,  demy 
4to.  81.  each  part. 

The  Lives  of  Scottish  Poets,  complete 
in  3  volt,  with  pottrails,  will  be  ready  in 
afcwdaya. 

In  the  preMf  Tha  Eventide,  being 
Dissert atioBS  on  the  l^rophecies  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John.  By  J.  A.  Brown. 
9  vols.  8vo. 

Early  io  Jannary*  will  be  poUisbed 
of  UlcrMore,'*   by    Stephen 


Collet,  A.M.  in  Sro.  wjth  a  frontitpiece 
'  of  Autographs  of  eminent  Charactrrs. 
In  the  press,  Sequel  tii  an  Uopubtishcd 
Manuscript  of  Henry  Kirlce  White's; 
designed  to  illostrnte  ibe  contrast  affbnl- 
«d  by  Christians  and  Infidels,  at  the 
close  of  life.  By  the  Author  of  '*  The 
Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
Displayed/'  8ce. 

In  the  press,  the  Antiqntties  of  Free- 
Masonry.  Compriaing  illuttraiions  of 
the  five  grand  periods  of  Masonry,  fmm 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  to  the  Dc<li- 
cation  of  King  Solomon's  Tempk;.  By 
George  Oliver,  vicar  of  Clee,  in  tlte  * 
coQoty  of  Lincoln,  P.O.  chaplain  fitr 
the  same  county,  and  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  rlg^  bon.  lord  Kensingtun. 

In  the  press,  an  introduction  to  the 
Hebrew  Language,  by  W.  Heint^nMiaa, 
Professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oerman 
languages,  and  author  of  the  Catechism 
of  Hebrew  Grammar,  an  introduction  to 
German  reading.  l2mo. 

In  the  press,  the  Theory  and  Practicn 
of  Mnsicy  profeasionally  analysed,  flbr 
the  use  of  the  instructor,  tlie  amatenr, 
and  the  student,  with  a  brief  hiatory  ov 
the  science,  Bte,  together  with  a  prnis 
tieal  essay  on  the  capabilities  and  ap- 
plication of  the  human  voice.  By  J.  Na* 
Uian,  author  of  the  •*  Hebrew  Melodica.** 
royal  ito. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  Syatematie 
Geography,  or  a  simple,  new,  and  pm«* 
ticat  plan  for  the  use  of  young  ladies. 
By  SL  Renoo.  Also,  by^tbe  same  author, 
ao  Introdttctaon  to  Astronomy. 

Mr.  Grant  of  Crouch  End,  haa  nearly 
ready  for  pohKeation,  a  new  edition  of 
his  Institutes  of  Latin  Grammar,  re- 
Tised  and  conaiderably  angmented. 

Martin.  Lather,  on  the  Bondage  of 
the  Will.  The  subscribers  to  Vanghan'a 
Luther  are  rcspectlnlly  informed,  that 
the  work  is  now  going  to  press,  and  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  to  subscrtbera  on 
or  before  the  31  at  day  of  March  neat  en- 
■uiog.  Mr.VanghttQOQoeiderahimMlfiw^ 
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vpoiMible  for  the  delivery  of  Ihe  book  to 
•II  snbscribcrs,  when  the  price  of  sub- 
acriptioQ  is  to  be  paid. 

A»l  fresh  subscribers  are  requested  to 
send  their  names  without  delay  to  the 
Ed.tor  9nly,  at  Uicester.  Fiirther  par- 
Uculars  will  bf-  advertised  id  due  lime. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Evans  is  engaged  in  Irans- 
i«»in;j  fmoi  thp  French  of  Messrs.  Dufau, 
Buvergier,  and  Guadet,  a  collection  of 
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the  conitituiioi«i,  chartm,  anil  Um  of 
the  irarious  nations  of  Europe,  and  tff 
North  and  South  America.  wiTh  hisiort 
cd  sketches  of  the  origin  of  their  l.ber. 
ties  and  politicaJ  institoiioiiB.  The  fir!* 
irolume,  coniaining  the  rise  and  piogress 
of  the  govemmeota  of  France  and  the 
N*"lf  «ndB.  will  appear  very  shortly! 
and  the  remaining  volunies  will  1«  pdl 
lished  periodically.  ^ 
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Tlie  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Rome:  consining  of  views,  plans,  ele- 
vationsy  sectonsy  and  deUils  of  the 
ancient  erllfiees  in  that  city.  By  0.  L. 
Taylor,  and  Edward  Cresy.  Architects 
•Ofl  F.A.S.  8  TolsL  imp.  folio,  150  plates, 

Jol*  18s*' 

The  Revived  Archlteclure  of  luly, 
felec*.«d  from  palaces,  churches,  and 
other  edifices  in  which  the  architecture 
«f  the  ancients  has  been  most  succesfoUy 
appropriated  to  domestic  purposes. 
By  O.  L.  Taylor,  and  Edward  Crssy. 
Nos.  1  and  2.  imp.  folio,  II.  Us  6d. 

BIOOSAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  Timothy  Dwight.  ISmOb 
Is.  3d.  floeSs. 

Active  Goodons  beaattfnily  exem- 
plified in  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the 
lUr.  Thomas  Oooge,of  Loodtio.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Jos.  Benson. 
By  the  R«;v.  James  Macdonald,  8vo. 
JOs.  fid. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev. 
John  Griffin,  Junior,  late  minister  of 
CasUo-street  Chapel,  Eaeter.  By  John 
Griffin,  of  Portsea.  8to.  8s. 

VINI  AftTI. 

A  Series  of  Portraita  of  emineot  his- 
torical characters  introduced  io  the 
Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley;  «iih  biographical  notices.  No. 
1,  containing  Graham  of  Claverhoose— 
Bob  Roy^Princo  Charle»— King  James. 
Hum.  8sl  8vo.  10s. 

NISTOSY. 

Sir  Robert  Naonton*s  Fragmenta  Re- 
gslia,  or  Con.t  of  Qneen  Elizabeth. 
A  aew  edition,  corrvctcd  by  the  origi- 
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MliCULAMIOUt. 
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large  Size,  7s,  ^  r        %  «sry 

tr^'^Va.T^'^J'r^''  translated 
from  the  K.nder  und  Hau,a,arche„  of 
M.  M.  Grunm.  With  an  ininxlnctiw, 
and  notes,  and  12  plates  by  G  Cru^ 
•hank.     ISmo.  7s.  ^        ^""''" 

Mioiciirz. 
A  TreaUse  on  the  Utility  of  Sa„gu|. 
socttoti  or  Leech-bleeding.      Bv    R«I. 
Pnce,  M.D.  Surgeon,  Ac.  3..  Jd. 

ForrsY, 

The  Loves  of  tlie  Angels.  By  Thos. 
Moore,  £sq.  8vo,  9s.  ^       «* 

Doo  Carlos ;  or  Persecution.  A 
Tragedy.  By  lord  John  Russell.  8vo. 
4s.  od. 

Werner,  a  Tragedy.  By  Lord  By- 
roil.  8vo.  <5s.  fid.  ' 

The  Enchanted  Flute,  with  other 
Poems,  and  Fables  from  La  Funtaina. 
By  E.  P.  Wolferstan.  8vo. 

Serious  Musings.     By  Joseph  Jones 
M.A.  l«mo.  «s.  fid.  • 

The  Martyrs,  n  Poem.    Br  the  Pov 
Joseph  Junes,  M.A.  l9mo.  3s. 
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Tb«  RppubTfc  of  AnU :  a  poem,  it- 
loftrated  with  notet  dAvelbping  the 
various  modoi  of  life  of  that  bingtilar 
little  Insect.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Monarchy  of  Bees.  ISnio.  2s.  6ii. 

TBCOLOOr. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Narratives  contained  in  the  first 
tvo  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  fsX  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke ;  being  an  Investiga- 
tion of  Objections  orgad  by  the  Unitarian 
Kditor*  of  the  Improved  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  a  Layman.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Aarec  Sententim.  Select  Sentences^ 
transciibed  from  sundry  emineot  di  vines 
and  other  vriters,  with  some  suitable 
Texts  of  Scripture,  by  Thomas  SUatton. 
With  a  recommendatory  pre&ce,  by 
John  Morison.     l2mo.  ' 

SItetches  of  Sermpnst  preached  on  Che 
Continent,  lie.  fnniished  .by  their  res* 
pectiveAuthon.    Vol.  IV.'  ifioo.  4«. 

On  the  Means  of  obtaining  Satisfao* 
tkm  with  regard  to  the  Truth  of  Reli 
gions  Senttmeiiu :  a  Sermon  preached 
before  a  monthly  association  of  mtnis- 
Urs,  Jcc.  By  JohnPye  Smith,  D.O.  Is. 
Sin  removed  by  Christ  the  Lamb  of 
Qod,  and  Sinners  directed  to  an  ailsaA- 


cient  Saviour  t  the  substance  of  a 
mon  by  John  Peacock.  Is. 

The  Kible  Teacher*s  Manual     By  a 
Clergyiusn.  Part  I.  Oeuesis.  6d. 

The  Redeemer's  Tears  wept  uver  Lost 
Souls;  with  two  discourses  on  self- 
dedication,  and  on  srielding  oorMlvi*  to 
God.  By  the  Rev.  John  Uowey  A.M. 
With  an  introductory  essay,  by  tb« 
Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  Edinbuilgh.  3s.  6d. 

Baxter's  Compassionate  Counsel  to 
yovng  men.    New  edition.  Is, 

The  Perfeveranoe  and  Saccesa  of 
Messiahi  in  promoting  the  submiiision 
of  mankind  to  his  government,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Logan,  Lesmahago.  Is* 
TBAViLs  AND  TorooaArnT. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the 
Netherlands,  to  Paris,  in  16<1.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Magic  Lanter% 
Sketches  and  Fragments,  &c.  fcnp. 
8ro.  Ss. 

Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
By  William  Rae  Wilson,  Z*(\.  &vo.  ISs. 

Fifteen  Years  in  Indian  or  Sketches 
of  a  Soldier's  Life.  Being  an  aittoipt 
to  describe  p»-r>oii&  and  thiiig>  iu  various 
parts  of  Hmdostaii.  Fmrn  the  Journal 
of  an  Officer  in  his  M^eay'^  st*nrice* 
8vo.  Us. 


•  The  Title-oage,  Index,  and  ContenU  to  Vol.  XVIII.,  will  be 
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AfU  I.  A  Treatiie  on  Love  to  God^  considered  as  the  Perfection  of 
Christian  Morals.  By  the  Rer.  James  Joyce»  A.M.  Curate  of 
Hitcham,  Bucks.    8?o.  pp.  248.    Price  7b.  6d.    Loudon.    18K. 

¥1E^£  have  read  this  volume  with  very  high  satisfaction.  The 
*^  subject^  strange  to  say,  possesses  a  kind  of  novelty, 
owing  to  the  comparative  neglect  it  has  met  with  from  Christian 
writers ;  and  those  who  have  treated  of  it,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  theologians  of  a  stamp  little  to  our  taste.  The  Mystics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Platonic  moralists  on  the  other,  have 
descanted  sometimes  sublimely  on  love  to  the  Supreme  Being ; 
but  the  metaphysical  aberrations  and  the  objectionable  phrase- 
olo^  of  the  Quietists,  .throw  a  diseuise  over  the  principle  of 
Scriptural  piety ;  while  the  philosopnic  notion  of  love  to  God 
is  little  better  than  a  barren,  though  beautiful  speculation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  that  subject  of  theology,  or  rather  tnat  view  of  re- 
ligion, which,  though  above  every  other  in  importance,  is  the 
most  rarely  treated  with  perfect  propriety.  Mr.  Joyce,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  has  shewn  his  sound  judgement  and  piety  equally 
in  tne  choice  and  in  the  treatment  or  his  subject.  His  wofK 
may  be  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  very  possible  to 
combine  piety  and  philosophy,  without  abandoning  the  ground 
of  evangelical  principles,  or  ceasing  to  be  practical.  The 
treatise  is  of  a  more  philosophical  character  than  may  perhaps 
suit  the  taste  or  intellectual  habits  of  the  generality  oi  religions 
readers.  The  style,  however,  is  extremely  lucid*  while- the 
sentiments  are  free  from  any  obscurity;  and  not  the  leiist  re- 
commendatioD  of  the  woilc,  is,  that  its  spirit  is  liighly  de- 
votional. We  apeak  not  altogether  as  critics  when  we  say, 
that  we  hope  we  have  not  read  it  without  advantage  to  onr 
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our  own  minds ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  fault  will  lie  with  the 
reader  who  is  not  bettered  by  the  perusal. 

After  expressing  thus  unreservedly  our  opinion  of  the  woA, 
we  mighty  perhaps,  leave  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  defer 
to  our  judgement,  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  a  perusal  of  its 
contents,  as  to  t)ie  justness  of  otir  encomium.  But  we  are  un- 
willing thus  briefly  to  dismiss  either  the  Author  or  the  subject. 
We  may  do  him  a  disservice  by  exciting  indefinite  and  unreason- 
able expectations  respecting  his  performance  ;  and  we  are  quite 
aware  tnat  many  readers  would  ne  ready  to  charge  the  critic 
with  partiality,  on  failing  to  derive  from  it  that  kind  of  grati- 
fication whicn  they  may  anticipate.  The  very  circumstance 
which  recommends  the  subject  to  some  minds,  may  give  it,  in 
the  view  of  others,  an  uninteresting  character.  It  is  one  far 
removed  from  the  mere  technicalities  of  orthodoxy.  It  admits 
of  none  of  the  smartness  of  controversy,  is  destitute  of  the 
zest  attaching  to  disputed  points>  and  almost  repels  the  attempt 
^o  dotlve  it  in  the  pomp  of  declamation.  It  is  deliahtful  to  find 
in  the  stormy  regions  of  theology^  so  vexed  with  mists  and 
noxious  vapours  generated  from  the  angry  passions  of  contro- 
Tertists,  one  elevated  spot  where  we  may  oreathe  a  purer  at- 
mosphere ;  and  that  not  in  '  the  arctic  land'  of  phnosophic 
speculation,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  evangelical  system. 

After  noticing  the  errors  into  which  preceding  writers  on  this 
subject  have  fallen,  in  reference  chiefly  to  the  Quietists,  Mr. 
Joyce  thus  announces  the  general  object  and  plan  of  his  work. 

*  But  the  erroneous  views,  the  imprudent  analogies,  and  the  in- 
cautious  expressions  of  former  writers  on  the  subject  of  love  to  God, 
are  not  the  only  reasons  for  the  publication  of  the  present  remarks. 
The  Author  thinks  (though  it  may  expose  htm  to  the  imputation  of 
an  ostentatious  promise  to  say  so)  that  there  are  some  truths  con- 
nected with  bis  view  of  the  subject,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
insisted  on  s  and  others  which,  as  fur  as  his  researches  extend,  renunn 
untouched.  It  appears  to  him,  that  the  principle  of  love  to  Go^ 
when  properly  understood,  throws  a  great  light  not  ooly  on  the  de- 
gree, but  on  the  nature  of  our  happiness  in  a  better  state  of  being. 
And  considered  as  a  principle  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
was  found  in  the  Jewish  writings,  and  in  them  alone,  but  which  has 
never  been  equalled  in  heathen  schools,  nor  ever  professed  to  be  sur- 
passed by  subsequent  revelations  from  heaven  ;  it  furnishes  additional 
and  powerful  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

*  The  work,  then,  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  three  parts  t 
of  which  the  first  will  illustrate  the  several  dispositions  which  are  in* 
eluded  in  love  to  God ;  the  second  will  sliew  in  what  manner  this 
principle  improves  our  conceptions  of  future  happiness;  and  the 
third  will  treat  the  argument  which  may  be  deduced  mm  it,  b  favour 
of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.' 
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The  sereral  dispositions  included  in  the  principle  of  love  to 
Ood,  are  treated  in  the  following  order:  '  admiration  of  the 
'  Dirine  perfections ;  gratitude;    a  supreme  regard  for  the 
'  gloiy  of  God ;  a  constant  desire  of  the  Divine  favour  {  a 
'  oabit  of  communion  with  God ;  a  desire  of  similitude  to 
'  God ;  a  delight  in  his  service ;  love  to  our  fellow  creatures/ 
These  dispositions  have  often  been  treated  of  in  their  effects, 
in  the  outward  actions  or  duties  by  which  the  holy  principle  is 
displayed ;  but  it  is  the  Author's  ooject  to  fix  the  attention  upon 
them  more  specifically  as  *  the  component  parts  of  the  sacred 
'  and  supreme  principle  of  love  to  Qod/  which  *  enter  essen- 
'  tially  into  its  nature/    If  it  should  be  objected,  that  some 
of  these  are  fruits  and  evidences,  rather  than  component  parts 
of  ihe  principle  itself,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Author 
if  not  attempting  a  definition,  but  a  description  of  love  to  God, 
and  that  the  excellency  of  a  description  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  fonns  the  recommendation  of  a  definition.     In  moral 
inquiries  definitions  are  rarely  necessary,   generally  useless. 
Logical  precision  has  often  been  mistaken  for  clearness  of 
ideas ;  and  the  attempt  to  simplify  has  led  to  the  substitution 
of  theoretic  propositions  for  illustrative  explanation  or  analysis. 
Of  this  nature  is  President  Edwards's  dennition  of  Virtue,  as 
consiBting  in  '  benevolence  to  being  in  general ;' which,  putting 
aside  the  other  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  has  obviously 
no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  analytical  explanation. 
The  terms  employed  in  the  definition  require  themselves  to  be 
defined,  in  order  to  fix  the  acceptation  in  which  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  writer  as  speaking  of  being  and  benevolence* 
What  is  this  benevolence  ;    '  To  speak  more  accurately,'  says 
the  President,  '  it  is  that  consent,  propensity,  and  union  of 
'  heart  to  being  in  general,  which  is  immediately  exercised  in  a 
'  eeneral  eood-will?    Are  we  any  nearer  a  just  and  clear  idea 
ot  benevolence  or  virtue  than  before?    By  no  means.    We 
have  only  an  indefinite  sentiment  substituted,  as  a  generic  ap» 
pellation,  for  the  various  distinct  principles  com^jiehended  m 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.    Edwards  s  error  a[)pears  to  us  to 
Gonaiat,  not  so  much  '  in  placing  virtue  exclusively  in  some 
^  one  disposition  of  mind,  *  as  in  placing  it  in  an  abstraction 
which  has  no  relation  to  either  human  nature  or  the  Divine. 
Thia  benevolence  or  love  in  which  virtue  consists,  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  love  of  complacence,  neither  does  it  con- 
sist in  gjcatitude ;  though  these  two  principles,  the  love  of  moral 


^  The  objection  ex:ged  bv  Mr.  Hall  in  his  Sermon  on  *^  Modern 
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esteem  and  tiie  love  of  gratitade,  have  usually  been  consider* 
ed  as  making  up  the  iivbole  of  a  virtuous  disposition  towanb 
God.  But  no»  says  Edwards*  '  what  is  commonly  called  love 
'  of  complacence,  presupposes  (moral)  beauty'  as  its  obiect, 
and  '  gratitude  supposes  li  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  as 
its  cause.  Therefore,  '  God's  virtue' — the  expression  is  most 
harsh  and  improper,  but  his  arf^ment  requires  it-*eannot 
consist  in  either  of  these  modifications  of  love.  In  other  words, 
he  would  infer  that  that  principle  cannot  be  of  the^essence  of 
virtue  in  u$,  which  presupposes  the  being  of  a  Ood  as  its  ob- 
ject. And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  perfections  of  God  exist 
prior  to  any  external  object.  The  inconsequential  natnre  of 
this  reasoning  is  not  less  palpable  than  the  impropriety  of  the 
terms  which  the  Author  has  round  it  necessary  to  employ.  This 
tnost  profound  thinker  and  able  polemic,  skilled  as  he  wss  in 
the  unravelling  of  sophistry  and  the  demolition  of  error,  his 
failed  in  the  very  outset  of  his  attempt  to  construct  a  moral 
system. 

President  Dwight,  misled  by  the  high  authority  of  his  il- 
lustrious ^ndfaUier,  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error ;  definbg 
*'  evangelical  love'  to  be  '  a  delight  in  happiness,*  '  or,  in  other 
'  words,  good-will  towards  percipient  beings  as  capable  of  hap- 
'  piness.'  This  definition  equally  excludes  the  love  of  moral 
esteem  and  that  of  gratitude.  It  teaches  us  to  form  a  notion 
of  love  to  God,  separate  from  all  reference  to  die  Divine  per- 
fections as  the  cause  and  object  of  that  love.  Such  are  the 
absurdities  which  metaphysics  introduce  into  morals. 

"  God  is  love,"  that  is,  essential  benevolence ;  for  this  is 
doubtless  the  force  of  the  word  employed  by  the  inspired 
writer.  Benevolence  is  the  only  species  or  modification  ot  love 
which  we  can  conceive  of  as  existing  in  the  Divine  mind  to- 
wards creatures  unworthy  of  his  favour.  It  corresponds  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  that  **  God  is  good  to  all,  and 
''  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  The  goodness 
displayed  in  his  works,  is  the  manifestation  of  his  benevolence. 
And  the  children  of  God  are,  in  this  perfection,  to  be  imitators 
of  the  Divine  Bein^,  "  perfect  as  their  Heavenly  Fatber  is 
"  perfect."  But  wnat  is  the  object  of  this  love  or  benevolence 
in  which  we  are  to  imitate  God  ?  Not  Himself,  but  the  creatures 
he  has  made.  It  is,  in  other  words,  love  to  man ;  and  benevo- 
lence, whether  existing  in  the  Divine  mind  or  in  a  hnman 
bosom,  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  creatnrew  Bnt 
if  so,  there  must  be  a  higher  principle  than  this  good«will 
towards  percipient  bein^,  this  benevolence  to  being, — a  prin- 
ciple having  God  for  its  object.  Benevolence,  so  far  from 
constituting  the  essence  of  virtue,  is  but  the  sum  of  the  duties 
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^r  tbe  Mcond  taUe.  Love  to  God  is  not  only  1i  higher  drnly 
til  ici»  but  coireeponds  to  a  higher  kind  of  love  than  that  of 
benevcrience,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  even  in  the 
Divine  Miod, — the  love  of  his  own  essential  attributes. 

The  immediate  object  of  love,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
affections,  must  be  some  moral  Quality  adapted  to  .excite  that 
inward  sensation  in  the  mind.  Ibe  moral  quality  whicli  is  the 
immediate  object  of  love»  is  goodness  or  moral  excellence* 
'  The  hiehest,  the  adequate  object  of  this  affection,*  to  use  the 
words  of  fip.  BuUen  '  is  perfect  goodness ;  which,  tliei«fore» 
'  we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soulf  and  with 
'  all  our  strength.*^  Now>  this  same  quality  or  attribute  of 
'  goodness  must  be  the  necessary  object  of  the  Divine  com<- 
placency.  As,  in  accommodation  to  our  ideas,  God  is  said  to 
tete  sin  and  to  delight  in  mercy,  so  we  may  say,  that  his 
own  Goodness  must  be,  antecedent  to  any  outward  mani- 
festation of  it,  tlie  object  of  His  eternal  satisfaction, — ^the 
source,  together  with  all  other  perfections,  of  the  infinitCk  un- 
derived,  self-sufficient  happiness  of  Deity.  And  if  such  a 
word  as  virtue  might  be  applied  to  God,  it  would  be  this  holy 
'  love  of  essential  aoodness,  rather  than '  benevolence  to  being/ 
in  which  it  would  seem  properly  to  consist.  This  holds  good, 
at  least*  of  the  creature.     Existence,  physical  existence,  or 

•  the  physical  happiness  of  percipient  beings,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  the  oDJect  of  benevolence,  is  an  object,  assuredly, 
of  inferior  value  and  consideration  to  that  which  constitutes 
the  weU-being  of  all  intelligent  creatures.  The  goodness  or 
moral  excellence  of  an  individual  is  a  matter  of  higher  concern 
than  his  physical  being :  it  is  of  more  importance  that  be  should 
be  virtuous,  than  that  he  should  exist    And  this  will  apply  to 

•  «U  created  beings.  That  principle,  therefore^  which  leads  us 
to  delight  in  ffoodnesa,  which  relates  to  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  individuu,  must  be  a  nobler  affection  of  the  mind,  than 
the  bare  principle  of  general  ^ood-will  towards  percipient  be« 
ings,  udiich  relates  only  to  their  physical  happiness.  The  love 
of  goodness  is,  in  fact,  when  earned  out  into  its  proper  exer- 
cise, the  love  of  God ;  and  this,  in  every  point  of  view,  must 
be  a  higher  and  more  excellent  virtue  than  that  benevolence 
which  consists  in  love  to  man. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  love 
of  eiatitude.  This  disposition  is  not  less  essentially  inv<dved 
in  ue  primary  duty  of  tne  creature,  and  it  has  for  its  immediate 
object,  the  same  moral  quality  as  the  love  of  moral  esteem; 
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Attf(ft/'Goodii<^  ot  moral  exoeU^neev  but  "GaoSmtu  mdbig  m 
reloHoH  to  ourselves.  Itmight  easily  be- fihewn,  that  no  fttroor 
'or  benefit  is  adapted  to  excite  the  emotioii  of  g^titiide,  ex- 
cept cu»  viewed  in  connexion  with  that  goodness  o^  beneTolenee 
from  which  it  proceeds.  We  never  feel  gratefiil  bat  to  the 
person  in  whom  we  recognise  the  moral  qualities  which  belong 
to  the  character  of  a  benefactor.  Now  the  Divine  goodneH 
<mnn6t  be  perceived*  so  as  to  waken  any  moral  affection  at  all, 
"without  being  seen  in  that  relation  which  is  adapted  to  inspire 
•gratitude.  We  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  Creator's  good- 
tiess  had  it  not  been  manifested  in  the  act  of  creatioa ;  and 
such  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  goodness  as  is  necesuniy  to 
6vLr  knowledge  of  its  existence,  affords  an  immediate  oocsmod 
4br  gratitude.  For  the  relation  between  the  Divine  Beb^  and 
i!fae  creature,  which  lays  a  fbundation  for  this  principle,  is  a  ne- 
'cessary  relation ;  and  its  immediate  object  is  the  manifested 
'benevolence  of  (he  Creator. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  gratitude  to  God  as  entering  into 
the  essence  of  the  love  and  adoration  of  pure  and  happy  beiiigs, 
as  inseparable  from  a  sense  of  their  dependence,  and  the  ndl 
Yeeling  of  allegiance.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  that  benevolence 
should  ever  have  been  selected  by  so  acute  and  pious  a  writer 
'as  Edwards,  as  a  disposition  having  in  it  move  of  the  nalare  of 
itue  virtue.    But,  in  the  case  of  fallen  beings,  the  sulnect  «d- 
•mits  of  bein^  placed  in,  if  possible,  a  still  stronger  HghL  That 
'peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character,  which  has  been 
'made  to  our  guilty  world,  by  which  we  know  that  "  Chxl  is 
'*'  love,**  makes  its  immediate  appeal  to  the  principle  of  grati* 
-tttde.    *^  In  tliis  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us,  be- 
<*'  cause  that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  die  worlds 
/'  that  we  might  live  through  him.''*    Our  knowledge  of  the 
real  character  of  God  comes  to  us  wholly  through  thisiae- 
dium  ;  and  the  very  first  perception  we  have  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections, discloses  to  us  tne  adorable  goodness  of  God  exerted 
towards  ourselves  in  an  interposition  of  the  most  stupendous 
-mature.    Everv  other  view  of  the  Divine  diaracter  thaa  tkat 
*  which  is  exhibited  in  the  page  of  Revelation,  must  be  hypo- 
tAetieal  and  fictitious.    *'  The  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the 
*'  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him*'— declared  him  as 
'i«coneileable  to  the  guilty,  as  accessible  to  the  penitent    The 
attributes  of  Deity,  seen  through  any  other  medium,  hare  an 
aspect  on  the  actual  state  of  mien  beings  too  appalling  to  be 
regarded  by  the  conscious  sinner  with  the  love  or  complaoencj, 
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There  18  a  repugnancy,  an  enmity  againsi  the  Bihoral  chanwler 
of  God,  which  resists  every  other  appeal  to  the  afi'ectiontt' 
than  that  which  touches  the  spring  of  gratitude.  It  is  th^ft 
only  that  we  become  capable  of  "  joy  in  God/'  when  wtf 
have  "  received  the  reconciliation." 

So  far  is  ^titude^  then,  from  being  a  subordinate  dement' 
of  the  principle  of  love  to  God,  that  it  might  with  more  pror  ^ 
priety  be  said  to  constitute  its  essence ;  since,  as  we  have-  al-  . 
ready  remarked,  its  basis  is  the  necessary  relation  of  the  crea^f  . 
ture  to  its  Maker,  and  its  obiect  is  the  essential  goodness  id 
the  Divine  character.    The  other  attributes  of  Deity  are  tba 
objecte  of  other  affections  of  the  mind ;   or,  more  properly 
speaking,  they  are    the  objects  of  our  intellectual  poi/Ters, 
rather  than  of  love.    That  speculative  complacency  in  thia 
deification  of  ideal  excellence,  which  heathen  and  Christian  phi- 
losophers have  alike  discovered,  is  not  love,  because  it  does 
not  partake  of  gratitude.    We  know  of  no  better  test  by  which 
to  detect  its  spurious  character.     And  the  reason  is,  that  it 
H^s  not  for  its  object  the  Goodness  of  God  perceived  in  rela* 
tion  to  ourselves  :  it  does  not  recognise  the  actual  claims  of* 
God,  nor  is  it  connected  with  a  sense  of  personal  demerit  and 
personal   obligation.     Tiiose   representations  of  the    Divine 
being,  which  exhibit  him  as  the  First  Supreme  Cause,  as  the 
Fountain  of  Being,  or  even  as  the  Chief  Good,  appeal  to  the* 
reason,  not  to  the  affections.     They  propose  to  the  mind  an 
abstract  object  of  contemplation,  on  which  the  understanding 
may  delight  to  expatiate,  while  the  heart  is  at  utter  variance 
with  the  real  character    of  God.     The  fact  is,  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  mind   practises  a  deception  on  itself,  abstracting 
itself  from  its  actual  relation  to  that  Divine  Object;  audits 
tranquillity  and  complacency  absolutely  depend  on  the  artificial 
position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  a  voluntary  forgetfulness  pf 
the  real  circumstances  of  our  moral  condition.    It  is  an  on* 
known  God  to  whom  is  paid  this  cold,  intellectual  worship. 

*  The  exercise  of  affection  towards  the  chief  source  of  all  good^ 
according  to  Plato,  is,'  Mr.  Joyce  remarks,  *  when  fairly  examined, 
nothing  more  than  the  admiration  and  love  of  that  abstract  moral 
beauty  which  we  may  be  taught  to  comprehend  by  an  easy  proceM 
of  investigation.  The  admirers  of  that  philosopher  have  sometimet'at* 
tached  higher  notions  to  his  statements;  but  1  conceive  the  mistake 
jto  have  arisen  from  transferring  Christian  thoughts  to  his  expressions^ 
and  consecrating  his  words  to  a  nobler  service  than  ever  entered  into 
their  master's  mind If  we  examine  the  ode  or  Pteun  of  Aristotle*, 
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cmlfsmA  in  pnuM  of  die  beautjr  of  nrtiie,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
moral  excellence  abstractedly  exhibited  to  the  contemplation  of  dio 
taitki,  we  shall  be  convinced  how  much  it  was  regarded  by  the  aa 
philosophers  in  the  light  of  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  or« 
amounts  to  nearly  the  same,  a  poetical  prosopopoeia* 

*  But  perhaps  a  more  powerful  argument  for  shewmc  that  Plato  did 
DOt  attach  to  nis  doctrine  on  moral  beaut;^  those  suolime  tboufffata 
and  feelings  which  the  sacred  writers  experience  when  they  spesIL  of 
the  glorious  perfections  of  God,  is- the  manner  in  which  he  mtrodooas 
and  illustrates  the  subject,  and  the  discussions  which  he  mixes  m 
with  it  on  its  first  proposal  in  the  Banquet.  The  most  unrestndiiea 
waatoRDess  and  emrontery  of  the  comic  muse  of  Greece  wHi  scaroeij 
snrpass  the  disgostiog  want  of  delicacjr  and  modesty  exhibited  in  die 
vfijnr  treatise  which  professes  to  reveal  the  loveliness  of  perfect  virtnet 
and  to  shew  the  necessity  of  mental  discipline,  in  order  to  contcni* 
plate  it  aright,  and  give  it  our  entire  admiration  and  afiection.  One 
18  ready  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance*  that  the  opinion,  on  ita 
first  proposal,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  play  of  the  imagination  with 
whicn  the  scholar  is  sometimes  amused,  and  not  produced  as  a  grand 
atid  Divine  priDciple  to  be  approached  with  reverence,  handled  with 
drcumspcction  and  awe.  and  applied  with  faithfuloess  and  ardonr  t» 
the  improvement  of  the  heart. 

*  The  consideration  which  proves  the  point  in  question  most  satisfiM* 
torily  to  my  own  mind,  is,  that  the  Founder  of  the  Academy,  thoogh  he 
speaks  much  ofthein^ble  loveliness  of  the  original  source  andesaenoe 
of  moral  beauty,  and  of  its  efiect  in  raising  the  delight  and  raptare  of 
those  who  contemplate  it  aright;  yet  represents  the  animation  and 
feeling  all  on  one  side.  In  Scripture,  the  prominent  idea  ia,  **  God  la 
love/'  In  llato,  it  is  man  who  is  delighted  and  rapt  aith  the  vicir 
as  of  some  object  of  natural  beauty  presented  to  the  eye  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  simply  gazed  on  and  admired.  But  the  great  exemplar 
of  all  that  is  fair  and  lovely  is  not,  like  the  •*  true  and  living  God,** 
exhibited  in  indmate  communion  and  endearing  intercourse  with  hia 
intelligent  creatures,  supplying  their  wants,  promoUnff  and  confirming 
their  happiness  with  parental  vigilance  and  love,  and,  by  his  spontn* 
neons  and  conscious  irradiations  and  communications  of  sacred  in* 
fluence  to  the  faculties,  bringing  them  to  a  nearer  resemblance  to  hia 
own  glorious  perfections.' 

• 

There  is  an  intelleotual  gratification  which  goes  by  die  name 
#f  love,  and  which  has  for  ita  object  a  apeciea  of  b^uty ;  but  it 
h  evident,  that  the  application  of  the  terms  in  aach  a  reference, 
IB  atrictly  metaphorical.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  lore  of  inani* 
mate  nature,  and  the  love  of  troth  or  wisdom ;  and  so  we  speak  of 
the  love  of  money  and  of  other  objects  of  pursuit.  In  none  of 
these  instances,  nowever,  is  any  moral  aifection  towarda  the 


object  aupposed.  '  The '  very  nodon  of  afiecdon/  aa  Biahop 
Bnder  remarks,  '  implies  readng  in  ita  object  aa  an  end/  Bat 
the  objects  alluded  to  are  auch  aa  cannot  be  propoaed  aa  an 
end:  die  affecdona  cannot  reat  in  thenu    It  ia  not  abatract 
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£K>d»  but  moral  goodness,  and  that  not  as  the  quality  of  a 
in^  but  as  the  attribute  of  personal  character,  the  contem- 
plation of  which  awakens  love — inspires  a  moral  attachment. 
God  himself,  viewed  as  an  abstract  object  of  contemplation, 
may  be  habitually  regarded  without  any  holy  emotion:  the 
idea  may  have  no  more  practical  force  on  the  affections,  thsui 
a  mathematical  truth,  or  any  other  abstraction.  This  is 
strikingly  iUustrated,  not  only  m  the  Platonidts  of  other  days« 
but  in  the  Soofies  of  Persia,  and  the  Hindoo  theists,  whose 
language  respecting  the  Supreme  Beine  is  often  found  to  an- 

S broach  very  nearly  to  Christian  truth.  "Snt  we  need  not  m  so  tar 
or  proofs  of  a  position  too  obviously  confirmed  by  the  character 
of  tnat  philosophic  belief  which,  in  our  own  day,  would  pass  for 
Christianity.  What  must  have  been  the  state  of  things  within 
the  pale  of  a  Christian  community,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  learned  Prelate  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once  re* 
ferred,  in  preaching  upon  the  love  of  God,  to  apologise  for  the 
subject  as  having  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  unreasonable  ? 
Yet,  men  will  admit  nothing  more  readily  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  general  benevolence  of  God,  and  will  listen  with  a  refined 
and  delusive  sentimental  pleasure  to  descants  on  the  natural 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  greatness, 
and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  as  displayed  in  his  works.  But 
analyse  the  feeling  excited,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  nothing 
hiffher  than  an  mtellectual  gratification  similar  to  what  is 
arorded  by  the  qualities  of  sublimity  and  beauty  in  the  objects 
of  taste.  *  T&e  attributes  of  God  are,  as  it  were,  separately 
deified,  and  become  the  objects  of  an  intellectual  idolatry,  less 

Soss,  indeed,  but  scarcely  leas  remote  from  genuine  devotion 
an  the  polydieism  of  the  Pantheon.  The  God  of  the  Bible 
is  so  far  from  being  recognised,  that  the  most  illastrious  mani- 
festation which  he  has  made  of  his  character  in  the  redemption 
and  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  Himself  through  a  Mediator, 
is  viewed  with  indifference  or.  distaste.  '  A  sense  of  personal 
interest  or  personal  obligation  is  never  excited  by  that  display 
of  his  moral  attributes,  which  alone  m^ts  the  actual  condition 
of  man;  nor  is  a  step  taken  towards  acc^ess  to  the  Supreme 
Being  in  that  only  way  in  which  approach  is  possible.  For 
"  no  man,"  said  Ae  who  best  knew  what  consisted  with  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him,  **  no  man 
**  can  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  me." 

True  philosophy  and  Divine  Revelation  nerer  can  be  at 
variance.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  all  such  speculations 
concerning  the  character  of  God  and  the  nature  of  true  virtue, 
aa  are  not  oonsonaat  with  Scripture,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Ibey  mast  be  at  the  bottom  unpbilbsophical.  We 
hare  endeavoured  to  shew  this   witlf  regard   to  President 
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Edwards's  definition  of  love  to  Ood,  and  thi  iheones  founded 
on  it,  as  well  as  all  those  philosophical  representations  which 
exclude  the  evangelical  principle  of  gratitude.  Bishop  Butler 
himself  appears  to  ns  to  have  split  on  the  same  rock.  While 
defending  from  the  charge  of  irrationality  and  enthusiasm  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  love  to  God,  be  has  suffered  himself 
altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the  Scriptural  display  of  the  Diving 
attriDitties  ;  substituting  &  chain  of  philosophical  argument  fbr 
the  simple  and  direct  appeal  whicn  is  made  by  the  inspired 
writers — the  best  adapted  on  his  own  principles  to  excite  the 
love  of  moral  esteem  or  of  gratitude ;  as  when  St.  John  ex- 
claims, "  Herein  is  love."*  In  his  second  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  betrays  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  theology, 
and  shews  how  far  short  of  the  truth  philosophy  at  best  must 
fall,  in  the  position,  that  *  resignation   to  the  will  of  God  is 

*  the  whole  oj  piety,*  '  This/  he  tells  us,  *  includes  in  it  all  that 

*  is  good  ;  and  is  a  source  of  the  most  settled  and  quiet  com« 
'  posure  of  mind.    There  is  the  general  principle  of  submission 

*  m  our  nature Nature  teaches  and  inclines  us  to  take  up 

*  with  our  lot.'  Now,  if  we  must  take  our  choice  between  the 
ecstatic  dreams  of  Plato,  and  such  a  meagre  offslip  of 
•Christianity  as  this,  we  should  greatly  prefer  to  err  gloriously 
with  the  Founder  of  the  Academy.  If  nature  teaches  us  to 
take  up  with  our  lot,  nature  teaches  us  to  aspire  above  it ;  and 
the  latter  is  the  nobler  lesson.  The  '  Intellectual  Pulchritude/ 
the  Original  Beauty,  which  formed  the  ideal  object  of  the 
Grecian  enthusiast,  was,  as  it  were,  the  reflection  of  a  light 
from  heaven,  and  gave  something  of  the  image  of  Divine  truth, 
though  without  its  genial  influence.  It  was  a  glorious  vision, 
which  tended  to  elevate  the  mind  by  connecting  its  contem- 
plations with  unseen  things.  But,  m  the  Stoical  doctrine  of 
resignation  to  the  unalterable  course  of  things,  there  is  nothing 
to  cheejr  the  imagination  or  to  warm  the  affections.  To  re- 
concile us  to  our  condition  is  an  effect  of  Christianity,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  form  its  design.  A  virtue  which  could 
flourish  in  the  barren  soil  of  heathen  wisdom,  cannot  be  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Christian  morality.  But  the  learned 
Prelate,  in  insisting  on  the  '  loyalty  of  heart  which  is  due  to  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  is  so  occupied  with  that 
specific  view  of  the  Divine  majesty,  that  he  seems  to  forget 
tnat  God  has  been  pleased  to  discover  himself  under  toy  o^er 
character  than  that  which  places  the  creature  at  this  infinite 
distance  from  its  Maker,     ne  stops  short  at  the  very  threshold 
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of  Reyelation ;  for.  bad  he  conducted  his  hearers  even  to  the 
awfiil  precincts  of  Sinai,  his  philosophy  would  have  been  anni- 
hilatea  belbre  the  tenors  of  that  manifestation  of  Deity  which 
jnade  Moses  himself  tremble*  Resignation  cannot  be  tb^ 
highest  virtue  of  sinless  and  happy  beings :  still  less  ^an  it  Are 
the  whole  velieion  of  guilty  men*  It  is  that  deroiit  exercise 
of  mind  which  belongs  to  Bufierin^  virtue.  But  man  is  not  A 
virtQous  sufl%ter:  heift  a  rebel  against  his  Maker;  and  before 
he  can  be  placed  in  diat  relation  to  the  Moral  QavtfhMttf 
the  Universe,  which  admits  of  his  exercising  a  filial  resima^ 
tion  to  his  will,  he  must  become  "  reconciled  to  Go'd.'^  Tneu, 
mdeed,  he  will  learn  to  say,  "  Father,  thy  will  be  done  oh 
''  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  ;**  but  he  will  then  knOlv  l!hat 
resignation  to  that  will  is  not '  the  whole  of  piety/  His  j^ti^ 
tnde  to  the  Redeemer,  his  joy  in  God,  his  desire  to  glorify  th^ 
Author  of  his  salvation,  will  partake  of  a  higher  and  moi'e 
heavenly  temper  than  the  philosophers  of  the  Porch  could  ev^t 
'attain  to ;  and  the  language  of  David  and  of  Paul  will  not 
'appear  too  enthusiastic  to  be  the  expression  of  his  feelings^ 
Surely,  an  accomplished  female  writer*  uses  terms  scai^ely 
too  Btron?,  when  she  says : '  'Tis  very  impious  so  to  instruct  anv 
'  one  in  die  general  virtue  of  nature,  as  not  equally  to  teacn 
^  them  the  knowledge  of  supernatural  grace,  and  the  respect  it 
''  hath  to  Christ  the  Mediator;  or  tnat  any  one  should  be 

*  stirred  up  to  the  exercise  of  virtuous  acts,  without  being  at 
'  the  same   time  taught  from  whence  he  is  to  expect  his 

•  strength  for  the  performance  of  them.'  We  are  tar  from 
charging  every  writer  who  has  fallen  into  this  error  with 
impious  or  improper  intentions ;  but  the  error  is  of  no  small 
m^nitude. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Jovce.  If  his  illustration  of  the  sacred 
principle  of  love  to  God,  does  not  possess  the  precision  of  k 
philosophical  definition,  it  has  the  higher  merit  of  being  a 
scriptural  description  of  its  nature  and  operation.  A  desire  of 
the  Divine  favour,  a  regard  for  the  Divine  glory,  and  the  other 
dispositions  which  he  enumerates,  are  only  the  necessary  opem- 
tion  of  the  simple  principle ;  but  the  necessary  operations  of  a 
principle  are  an  essential  part  of  an  adequate  descfiption  of  its 
nature.  The  following  remarks  point  out  the  indissoluble  con- 
nexion which  subsists  between  tnese  dietpositions  and  our  own 
happiness. 

*  The  true  servants  of  God  feel  that  the  best  end  of  their  being  b 
fblfiUedy  if  they  administer  to  the  display  of  the  Divine  goodtieas  and 
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greatoeM^  and  that  it  is  tha  grand  office  and  priTRage  of  creaturas^io 
exalt  their  alUperfcct  Creator  and  Father,  ana  to  experience  an  entire 
annihilation*  or  themselves  in  the  contemplation  or  bis  excellencies, 
and  the  desire  of  promoting  his  honour  and  praise.  They  find,  in<> 
deed,  that  God  has  created  them  for  their  own  happiness,  as  well  at 
for  his  floTj ;  but  they  also  feel>  that  this  happiness  is  enjoyed  in  keep- 
ing their  place  as  created  and  dependant  bemgs,  and  in  manifesting, 
by  their  ^^tude,  their  praise,  and  all  their  services,  the  perfections 
of  the  Divine  character.  Happiness  does  not  enter  into  their  minds 
as  a  sole  or  chief  object  of  pursuit,  but  comes  to  their  heart,  I  hail 
.almost  said  without  their  solicitude  and  care,  as  a  donation  from  the 
appointment  of  God,  while  they  pursue  as  a  constant  and  supreme 
aim  Uie  glory  of  his  name.* 

We  can  do  little  more  than  give  our  readers  the  heads  of 
the  chapters  which  compose  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  :- 
^ey  are  as  follow.  L  The  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  affection.  2.  The  power  of  moral  excellence  in 
awakening  affection.  3.  This  power  of  moral  excellence  in- 
creased in  propQrtion  to  our  own  improvement  in  holiness.  4. 
The  provision  made  for  the  exercise  of  affection  in  heaven.  6. 
The  conclusion  from  these  premises  respecting  the  future 
blessedness  of  the  servants  of  God.  In  treating  this  part  of 
his  subject,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Joyce  should  have  over- 
looked an  Author  who  may  be  justly  styled  at  once  the  most 
philosophical  and  the  mostheavenly-minded  of  English  divines, 
and  whose  treatise  on  the  "  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous** 
£urly  exhausts  the  theme.  If  Mr.  Joyce  is  a  stranger  to  the 
works  of  Howe,  he  has  a  high  intellectual  grati&cation  in  re-  • 
serve.  In  reading  his  works,  he  will  find  himself  in  company 
with  a  kindred  though  a  mightier  mind,  richly  imbued  with  aU 
*  the  treasurea  of  Grecian  and  Roman  lore,  but  by  nothing  more 
Bingularly  distinguished  than  by  the  exquisitely  attempered 
state  of  his  affections,  the  elevation,  tranijuillity,  and  benignity 
which  seem  the  native  element  of  his  feelings.  Such  a  subject 
was  the  very  fittest  for  the  pen  of  such  a  man,  and  he  has 
brought  to  it  all  the  resources  of  his  mind.  The  treatise  is  re- 
plete with  the  learning  which  was  then  regarded  as  an  essential 
qualification  of  a  divine,  and  it  is  in  parts  too  scholastic  and 
metaphysical  for  modem  readers.  We  by  no  means  wish  to 
jbring  Mr.  Joyce's  performance  into  comparison  with  that  of 
Howe.  The  one  is  not  superseded  by  the  other.  Mr.  Joyce's 
design  is  in  part  different,  his  style  is  more  popular,  and  his 
wor£  is  altogether  better  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers. for 
whom  it  is  desisrned.  But  we  regret  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
treatise  to  which  we  allude ;  for  we  cannot  for  a  moment  ima- 
^ne  that,  having  seen  it,  he  would  not  have  availed  himself  of 
Its  philosophy  and  its  eloquence.    We  are  unable  to  resist  the 
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temptation  to  transcribe  the  following  specimen  of  the  noble 
views  entertained  by  that  admirable  Writer  on  the  subject  of 
love  to  Grod,  as  a  contrast  to  the  cold  abstractions  of  the  Ame*' 
rican  metaphjrsician,  and  the  Stoical  ethics  of  the  English  pre- 
late. He  IS  speaking  of  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine* 
aU'Snfficiency  as  an  element  of  love  to  God,  and  as  a  source,* 
in  itself,  of  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  heavenly  world. 

'  The  thoughts  of  living  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  another* 
are  mting;  but  they  are  grating  only  to  a  proud  heart;,' 
which  here  hath  no  place.    Things  are  now  pleasant,  to  the' 
soul  in  its  right  mind,  as  they  are  suitable,  as  they  carry  a' 
comeliness  and  congruity  in  them ;  and  nothing  now  appears' 
more  becomine  than  such  a  self-annihilation.    The  distances' 
of  Creator  ana  creature,  of  infinite  and  finite,  of  a  necessary* 
and  an  arbitrary  being,  of  a  self-originated  and  a  derived 
being^  of  what  was  from  everlasting  and  what  had  a  begin- 
ning, are  now  better  understood  than  ever.    And  the  souU' 
by  now  much  it  is  now  come  nearer  to  God,  is  more  appre-' 
hensive  of  its  distance.    Aiid  such  a  frame  and  posture  aoth' 
hence  please  it  best,  as  doth  most  fitly  correspond  thereto*' 
Nothing  is  so  pleasing  to  it,  as  to  be  as  it  ought.    That  tem- 
per is  most  grateful  that  is  most  proper,  and  which  best  agrees 
with  its  state.    Dependence,  therefore,  is  greatly  pleasing,  as 
it  is  a  self-nullifyiDg  thing.    And  yet,  it  is  in  this  respect 
pleasing  but  as  a  means  to  a  further  end.    The  pleasure  that' 
attends  it,  is  higher  and  more  intense,  according  as  it  more 
immediately  attains  that  end,  namely,  the  maraifyihg  and 
exalting  of  God  ;  which  is  the  most  connatural  thing  to  the 
holy  soul,  the  most  fvndamental  and  deeply  impressea  law  of 
ihe  new  creature.    Self  gives  place,  that  God  may  take  it; 
becomes  nothing,  that  he  may  be  all :  it  vanishes,  that  his 
glory  may  shine  the  brighter.    Dependence  gives  God  his 
proper  glory.    It  is  the  peculiar  honour  and  prero^tive  of  a 
Deity,  to  have  a  world  of  creatures  hanging  upon  it,  staying' 
themselves  upon  it ;  to  be  the  fulcrum,  the  centre  of  a  lapsing' 
creation.    When  this  dependence  is  voluntary  and  intelligent, 
it  carries  in  it  a  more  explicit  owning  and  acknowledgment 
of  God.    By  how  much  more  this  is  the  distinct  and  actual 
sense  of  my  soul,  "  Lord,  I  cannot  live  but  by  thee  ;*'  so 
much  the  more  openly  and  plainly  do  I  speak  it  out,  "  Lord, 
thou  art  God  |ilone ;  thou  art  the  fullness  of  life  and  b^iog, 
the  only  root  and  spring  of  life,  the  everlasting  I  am,  the* 
Being  of  Beings.'* 

*  How  unspeakably  pleasant  to  a  holy  soul  will  such  a  per- 
petual agnition  or  adcnowledgement  of  God  be !  when  the 
perpetuation  of  its  being  shall  be  nothing  else  than  a  per-. 
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petQation  of  this  acknowledgement ;  when  every  renewed 
aspiration,  every  motion^  every  pulse  of  the  glorified  soul, 
shall  be  but  a  repetition  of  it ;  when  it  shall  find  itself,  in  the 
eternity  of  life,  that  everlasting  state  of  life  which  it  now 
possesses,  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting  testimony 
ui%t  Ood  is  God :  "  He  is  so,  for  I  am ;  I  live,  I  act,  I  have 
the  power  to  love  him ;  none  of  which  conld  otherwise  be/' 
When,  amongst  the  innumerable  myriads  of  the  heavenly 
host,  this  shall  be  the  mutual,  alternate  testimony  of  eaca 
to  all  the  rest  throughout  eternity,  will  not  this  be  pleasant? 
When  each  shall  kel  continually  the  fresh  illapses  and  in- 
comes of  God,  the  power  and  sweetness  of  Divine  influences, 
the  enlivening  vigour  of  that  vital  breath,  and  find  in  them- 
f elves,  thus  we  live  and  are  sustained ;  and  are  yet  as  secure, 
touching  the  qontinuance  of  this  state  of  life,  as  if  every 
one  Were  a  God  to  himself,  and  did  each  one  possess  an 
entire  Gudh/^ad  ; — when  their  sensible  dependence  on  Him  • 
in  tlieir  glori^ed  state,  shall  be  His  perpetual  triumph  over  • 
all  the  imaginary  deities,  the  fiincied  Numina,  wherewith  he 
was  hf  retoiore  provoked  to  jealousy,  and  he  shall  now  have 
«o  rival  left,  but  be  acknowledged  and  known  to  be  all  in  • 
all ; — ^how  pleasant  will  it  then  be,  as  it  were  to  lose  them- 
selves in  him,  and  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  overcoming 
sense  of  his  boundless,  all-sufficient,  every  where  flowing 
fullness !    And  then  add  to  this ;  they  do  by  this  dependence  • 
actually  make  this  fullness  of  God  their  own.    They  are 
now  met  in  one  common  principle  of  life  and  blessedness, 
that  is  sufficient  for  them  all.    They  no  longer  live  a  life  of 
care,  are  perpetually  exempt  from  solicitous  thoughts,  which  • 
bete  they  could  not  perfectly  attain  to  in  their  earthly  state. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  depend,  to  live  upon  a  present  • 
self-sufficient  good,  which  alone  is  enough  to  replenish  all  • 
clesiros :    else  it  were  not  self-sufficient.^      How  can  we  - 
divide,  in  our  most  abstractive  thoughts,  the  highest  pleasure, 
the  fullest  satisfaction,  from  this  dependence  T   It  is  to  live 
aft  the  rate  of  a  God,  a  God-like  life,  a  living  upon  inunense 
fulliiesa*  as  He  lives.' 
A  little  further  on,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  love  itself  as  an 
eminent  part  of  the  image  of  God  in  his  saints.    '  This,*  he  • 
continnes,  '  is  an  excellency,  whether  in  its  original  or  in  the 
'  copTy  made  up  of  pleasantness.    AH  love  hath  complacency 
'  or  pleasure  in  the  nature  and  most  formal  notion  or  it.    To 


•  <  ^  We  esleim  that  to  be  lelf-suflicient,  which  of  itself  aakfs 
desirable^  and  leaves  no  wsnt/*  '  Arist.  de  mor»  Ub.  u  c.  4. 
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for  plensuTe  in  Yove,  is  the  same  tluBg  ab  if  a  foati 
fltiould  be  solicitous  to  find  water  in  the  sea,  or  light  in  the 
body  of  the  snn.  Love  to  a  friend  is  not  without  high  plea«« 
sure,  when  especially  he  is  actually  present  and  enjoyed • 
Love  to  a  saint  rises  higher  in  nobleness  and  pleasure,  ac- 
cording to  the  more* excellent  qualification  of  its  object.  It 
is  now  in  its  highest  improvement  in  both  these  aspects  of  it, 
where  whatsoever  tends  to  gratify  our  nati^re,  whether  9^ 
human  or  holy,  will  be  in  its  full  perfection.  Now  (}oth  thd 
soul  take  up  its  stated  dwelling  in  love,  even  in  God  who  19 
love,  and  as  he  is  love  :  it  is  now  enclosed  with  love,  encom^^ 
passed  with  love ;  it  is  conversant  in  the  proper  region  and 
eTement  of  love.  The  love  of  God  is  now  perfected  in  itr. 
That  love  which  is  not  only  participated  from  him,  but  ter- 
minated in  him,  that  "  perfect  love*'  casts  out  tormenting 
fear ;  so  that  here  is  pleasure  without  mixture.  How  natu- 
rally will  the  blessed  soul  now  dissolve  and  melt  into  pleasure! 
It  is  new  framed  on  purpose  for  such  enjoyments.  It  shall 
now  love  like  God,  as  one  composed  of  love.  It  shall  np 
longer  be  its  complaint  and  buroen,  that  it  cannot  retaUs^^ 
in  this  kind  ;  that*  being  beloved,  it  cannot  love/ 
This  is  truly  sublime  theology.  We  will  not  weaken  the 
impression  of  the  passage  by  a  single  comment.  It  only 
remains  to  add,  that  this  is  the  philosophy  of  the  fiible,  and 
of  the  Bible  exclusively.  Now,  on  comparing  this  view  of 
the  principle  of  love  to  God  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  respecting  the  chief  &;ood,  and  the  sub- 
limer  rjeveries  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  with  regard  to 
moral  beauty;  taking  into  consideration  too  the  inaptitude 
and  indisposition  of  the  Jews  for  scientific  inquiries,  among 
'  whom  this  transcendent  moral  discovery  originated ;  an  argu- 
ment of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  is  supplied  in  fayour  of 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a 'principle, 
Mr*  Joyce  remarks,  '  which  in  effect  satisfies  every  condition 
'  of  the  problem  relating  to  Uie  supreme  felicity  of  man,  so 
'  long  and  so  anxiously  sought  for  in  vain,  in  the  heathen 
*  schools  of  philosophy.* 

*  What  eicaped  the  aculest  and  most  active  mbds  on  earth,  we 
find  iQw  .known  to  (hoae  wbo  were  repfesented  as  the  moit  inert  and 
the  most  incapable.  The  principle  which  seemed  to  feqjuire  a  pers- 
picacity which  could  look  without  confusion  through  the  entangle- 
ments  and  perplexities  of  the  most  extended  and  coooprehensive  ar^ 
•gumenlation,  is  simply  announced  as  from  an  oracle  by  the  leait 
philotophicsl  people  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  which  is  founded 
tipoo  the  juslest  views  and  noblest  apprehensions  of  tb^  perfections 
of  God  and  the  properties  of  man*  ot  the  condition  of  ttfs  world  and 
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their  affirmations,  or  if  all  the  officers  who  accompanied  Ksi-* 
poleon  to  St.  Helena,  had  permitted  their  signatures  to  follow 
the  preface  in  attestation  of  the  circumstances  stated.  We 
have,  however,  little  inclination  in  the  present  case  to  be  hyper* 
critical ;  and  we  shall,  without  further  hesitation,  receive  these 
works  as  official  and  unquestionable  documents. 

Count  Las  Cases  is  apparently  *  an  honest  chronicler.*      He 
'  sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  httle  prosing,  which  we  have  lUt 
ourselves  quite  at  liberty  to  run  through  very  cursorily ;  but,  <mi 
the  whole,  he  has  made  up  an  attractive  book,  from  which  we 
have  obtained  not  a  few  valuable  illustrations  of  the  character 
and  actions  of  th^  most  conspicuous  individual  of  our  own 
times.    The  Count  occupies  a  few  paragraphs  with  a  sketch  of 
his  own  life ;  the  principal  events  of  which  consist  in  his  noble 
birth,  his  service  m  the  navy,  where  he  reached  the  rank  of  a 
JJmtUnant  de  Vaisseau,  bis  presentation  at  court,  the  annihi* 
lation  of  his  prospects  by  the  Revolution,  and  his  conaequent 
emigration.    He  was  at  Quiberon,  though  not  among  those 
who  had  been  landed ;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  supported 
himself  by  teaching.    When  the  Consular  amnesty  had  invited 
the  exiles  to  return  to  France,  he  published,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  le  Sage,  a  work,  the  Historical  Atlas,  which  '  re-es- 
'  tabfished  his  fortune.'     He  ultimately  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
Council  of  State ;   and  when  Napoleon  was  finally  crushed, 
offered  himself  as  the  companion  of  his  uncertain  destinies. 
We  shall  anticipate  the  orderly  insertion  of  the  following  para- 
graph*  as  it  illustrates  at  once  the  character  of  Las  Cases  him- 
self,  and  the  confidential  terms  on  which  he  conversed  with  hi» 
master,  besides  communicating  some  very  curious  information 
respecting  the  secret  history  of  the  latter. 

<  Dec.  15>  18l5....Immediatel^  aAer  dinner,  the  Emperor  walked 
in  hit  favourite  path.  He  bad  his  coffee  carried  down  to  him  in  the 
garden,  and  he  drank  it  as  he  walked  about.  The  convenatioa 
lumed  on  love.  ^  I  must  have  made  some  very  fine  and  sentimental 
remarks  on  this  important  subject;  for  the  Emperor  laughed  at  vhat 
he  styled  my  prattle,  and  said  that  he  understood  none  of  my  ro- 
nanuc  verbiagie.  Then  speaking  with  an  air  of  levity,  he  wished  to 
make  me  believe  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  sensatioos  than 
sentiments.  I  made  free  to  remark,  that  he  was  trying  to  be  thoi^bt 
woiae  than  he  was  described  to  be  in  the  authenuc  but  very  secret 
accounts  that  were  circulated  about  the  palace.  **  And  what  was  said 
of  me  {**  resumed  he,  with  an  air  of  gayety.  **  Sire,*'  I  replied,  **  it 
is  understood  that  when  in  the  summit  of  your  power,  you  suffered 
yourself  to  be  enslaved  by  the  chains  of  love;  that  you  became  a  hero 
of  romance;  In  short,  that  yon  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  lady 
in  humble  circumstances ;  that  you.  wrote  her  above  a  doaea  love 
Islters ;  and  that  her  power  over  you  prevailed  so  far  as  to  compel  you 


ipaiei  to  diflgiiUe  ybunelf,  and  to  visit  her  secretly  and  alone,  at  her  own 

St  <  residence  in  the  heart  of  Paris.''  **  And  how  came  this  to  be  known?** 
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fiaidhe,  smiling;  whith  of  course  amounted  to  an  admission  of  the 
fact.  **  And  it  was  doubtless  added/'  continued  he,  *'  that  that  waa 
the  most  imprudent  act  of  my  whole  life  ;  for  had  my  mistress  proved 
treacherous,  what  might  not  have  been  my  fate— alone  and  disguised 
ID  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  amidst  the  snares  wilb 
which  I  was  surrounded?  But  what  more  is  said  of  mer"— **  Sire* 
Vc9  it  is  affirmed  tliat  your  Majesty's  posterity  is  not  confined  to  the 

ilv;}:  -        King  of  Rome,    liie  secret  chronicle  states  that  he  has  two  elder 
i7 ic  brothers,  one,  the  ofispriog  of  a  fair  foreigner,  whom  you  loved  in  a 

,  ^  distant  country ;  the  otner,  the  fruit  of  a  connection  nearer  at  hand, 

^,  ^  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  capital.     It  was  asserted,  that  both  had 

been  conveyed  to  Malmaison,  before  our  departure;  the  one  brought 
by  his  mother,  and  the  other  introduced  by  his  tutor ;  and  they  were 
described  to  be  the  living  portraits  of  their  father."* 
'  The  Emperor  laughea  much  at  the  extent  of  my  information,  as 
^  •=  he  termed  it ;  and  being  now  in  a  merry  vein,  he  began  to  take  a 

M  frank  retrospect  of  his  early  years,  relating  many  of  the  love  aflhtra 

■^i:  and  humorous  adventures  in  which  he  hiad  been  engaged*      Hf 

mentioned  a  supper  that  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saone 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  which  he  had  been 
present  in  company  with  Demazis.  He  described  the  whole  with  the 
utmost  pleasantry.  Demazis,  he  observed,  was  a  eood-natured 
fellow,  or  his  patriotic  eloquence  might  have  proved  fatal  when 
opposed  to  the  contrary  doctrines  of  tne  other  guests,  and  might 
'^  even  have  brought  him  into  some  serious  scrape.    **  You  and  I,"  he 

rv  continued,  **  were  at  that  time  very  far  from  each  other." — *^  Not  so 

::)  very  far  in  point  of  distance.   Sire,"  I  replied,  *'  though  certainly 

„:  Tery  remote  with  respect  to  doctrines.     At  that  time  I  waa  also  ia 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saone,  on  one  of  the  quays  of  Lyons,  where 
^  crowds  of  patriou  were  declaiming  against  the  cannon  which  they 

bad  iust  discovered  in  some  boats,  and  which  they  termed  a  counter- 
revolution.    1  very  unopportunely  proposed  that  they  should  make 
K  siire  of  Che  cannon,  by  aaministering  to  them  the  chic  oath.    How<« 

I  ever  I  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  for  my  folly.    You  see.  Sire, 

4  that  I  miffht  at  that  time  have  balanced  your  account,  had  any  dis* 

0  aster  befallen  you  among  the  Aristocrats."    This  was  not  the  only 

i(  curious  approximation  that  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  even# 

f.  ing.    The  Emperor  having  related  to  me  an  interesting  circumttanoe 

f  that  took  place  in  1788,  said,  *'  Where  were  you  at  that  time?"-^ 

%  **  Sire,"  replied  I,  after  a  few  moments  recollection,  '*  I  waa  then 

4  at  Martinique,  supping  every  evening  with  the  future  Empress  Joae« 

^  phine."'    Las  Cases.  Parti.  pp.S29— aS2« 

The  general  details  of  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Napoleon 
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*  It  IS  said,  that  a  codicil  in  the  Emperor^s  will,  which,  bowever» 
must  remain  secret,  completely  confirms  the  above  conjectures. 
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which  commenced  with  his  embarkation  on  board  die  Belleio- 
phoo,  are  too  well  known  to  reauire  recapitulation  in  this  place. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  parts  of  the  Journal  which 

S resent  substantial  novelty,  or  tend  to  place  his  character  in  a 
ifferent  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  ueen  commonly  takeiu 
We  have  always  thought  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  perfecUy  inexplicable ;  nor  is  it  at  all  cleared 
up  in  these  volumes.  Instead  of  adhering  to  his  army  while  a 
wreck  of  it  remained,  he  completely  insulated  himself,  mad 
by  that  me'asure  threw  himself  into  the  power  of  his  secret 
enemies.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  double  dealing  of 
Fouche  ;  bat  it  appears  from  the  statements  of  Las  Cases, 
that  General  Becker>  who  was  attached  to  Napoleon  by  the 
Duke  of  Otranto,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  controlling 
his  movements,  and  who  was  Known  to  have  *  a  private  pique 

*  aninst*  him,  was  so  far  from  exercising  his  commission  in  a 
vindictive  spirit,  that  he  expressed  the  highest  indignation  at 
bis  orders,  and  executed  them  with  the  most  respectful  atteo* 
tion  to  the  person  and  feelings  of  the  Emperor.  From  all  this 
suroeillanee,  however,  the  latter  would  have  been  eiFectoally 
protected,  had  he  identified  his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  comr 
panions  in  arms.  Victory  could  scarcely  have  crowned  his 
struggle  against  the  overwhelming  armies  which  were  poured 
into  Trance ;  but  an  honourable  and  advantageous  capitula- 
tion»  with  a  safe  and  free  asylum  in  the  United  States,  misht 
have  been  secured  by  armed  negotiation.  These  favoorable 
probabilities  were  sacrificed  by  his  impolitic  decision^  his 
troops  and  generals  were  left  to  make  their  own  terms,  and 
he  deliberately  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  hia 
enemies* 

Among  the  details  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  voyage  to 
St.  Helena,  a  number  of  particulars  are  inserted,  many  of 
them  previously  known,  respecting  the  youthful  career  of  Na* 
poleon.  It  is  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  the  current  anecdotes 
of  his  violent  behaviour  when  at  the  military  school,  that  he 
was  '  mild,  quiet,  and  susceptible.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
given  as  his  own  description  of  himself,  that  he  was  '  morose 
'  and  reserved ;  his  passion  for  reading  was  carried  to  excess ; 
'  and  be  eagerlydevoored  the  contents  of  every  book  that  fell 

*  in  his  way.|  The  celebrated  Picheeru,  at  that  time  destined 
to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  l>is  master  of  arithmetic. 
Fathef  Patrault,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  was  extremely 

Sartial  to  young  Bonaparte,  who  made  rapid  progress  in  that 
apartment  of  science.  This  man  afterwards  became  the  mnd 
vicar  of  M.  de  Brienne«  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  bcna, 
who  figured  as  minister  of  state  at  an  early  period  of  the  Re- 
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volution.    When  that  prelate  was  destined  by  the  ruling  party 
to  the  guillotine,  *  it  is  supposed/  said  Napoleon,  '  that  Pa- 
'  trault,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  rendered  him  the 
*  service  of  procuring  for  him  a  poisoned  draught  to  save  him  • 
'  from  the  scaffold.'    This  worthy  father  seems  to  have  beep  a 
Uioronghly  unprincipled  person.    He  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Revolution,  and  having  contrived  to  escape  its  hazards, 
attached  himself  to  his  former  pupil,  then  commanding  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  secured  a  profitable  appointment  at  Milan.  For  the 
perils  of  the  field  he  did  not  manifest  any  particular  partiality. 
At  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  and  Dego,  he  evinced  the  most 
puerile    cowardice.     His    poltroonery    was    balanced  by  a 
convenient  laxity  of  conscience  in  pecuniary  concerns.    Ha- 
amassed  a  large  fortune  ;  and  when  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  had  become  a  '  corpulent  financier.'    Two  yeBBUcs  afbe 
that  event,  the  First  Consul  was  one  day»  when  at  Afalmaison 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  his  old  mathematical  master, 
in  a  rusty  garb,  and  with  a  wo-begone  countenance,  com* 

Slainine  of  unmerited  misfortune  and  complete  destitution. 
[c  had  turned  usurer,  and,  tempted  by  extravagant  interest». 
had  risked  his  capital  on  worthless  securities.  Having  ascei* 
tained  this  by  private  inquiries,  the  Consul,  at  their  next  iiv- 
terview,  intimated,  that  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  his  specious 
tale.  *  I  have  already  paid  my  debt,'  said  he,  '  I  can  do  no 
'  more  for  you ;  I  cannot  make  a  roan's  fortune  twice.'  He 
settled  on  him,  however,  a  small  pension. 

The  youth  of  Napoleon  was  distinguished  by  the  promise  of 
future  excellence  in  his  profession,  though  his  masters  difiered 
in  their  estimates  of  his  powers.  M.  Bauer,  the  heavy  Ger- 
man master,  set  him  down  as  a  blockhead  on  account  of  his 
slow  progress  in  that  language ;  M.  Domairon,  the  teacher 


pupil,  frequently  dwell  with  much  complacency,  on  the  saga« 
city  with  which  he  had  foreseen  the  future  greatness  of  the 
young  engineer.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  oonaparte  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Abbe  Raynaf,  and  Paoli  is  cited  as- 
saying of  his  countryman,  '  This  young  man  is  formed  on  the 
*  ancient  model.  He  is  one  of  riutarch's  men.'  He  formed 
an  early  and  innocent  attachment  to  a  Mademoiselle  du  Co* 
lombier,  who  afterwards  married  M.  de  Bressieux.  When,  ia 
1805,  die  Emperor  passed  through  Lyons,  the  lady,  thoug)i 
with  some  difficulty,  obtained  an  audience,  and  when  recog^ 
uised  by  her  old  admirer,  met  with  a  kind  recep^«^^.    He  Jh 
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vanced  ber  husband,  and  gave  her  the  post  of  dame  d'hotineur 
tQ  one  of  his  sisters. 

*  At  an  early  age  he  gained  anonymously  a  prize  at  the  Academy 
of  Lyons,  on  the  following  question  proposed  by  Raynai : — ffluU  are 
the  principles  and  institutions  cakubted  to  adoanee  mankind  to  the 
h^hest  possible  degree  of  hi^nessf*  The  anonymous  memorial  ex- 
cited great  attention :  it  was  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  ideas  of 
the  age.  It  began  by  inquiring  in  what  happiness  consisted ;  and 
the  ansver  was.  In  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  manner  moct 
conformable  with  our  moral  and  physical  organization.  Ailer  be 
became  Emperor,  Napoleon  was  one  day  conversing  on  this  subject 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand :  the  latter,  like  a  skilful  courtier,  shortly 
after  presented  to  him  the  famous  memorial,  which  he  had  procured 
fh>m  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons.  The  Emperor  took 
it,  and,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  threw  into  the  fire  this  first  pro* 
duction  of  his  youth,  saying,  '*  One  can  never  observe  every  thing/' 
M,  de  Talleyrand  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  transcribing  it." 

Las  Cases.  Part  I.  pp.  129»  130. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  anecdotes  collected  by  Count 
Las  Cases,  are  of  out  little  importance ;  several  of  them,  how* 
eyer,  are  characteristic,  and  all  of  them  occupy  an  appropriate 
station  in  a  work  which  professes  to  supply  only  the  materials 
of  regular  history.  It  would  not,  however,  consist  with  com- 
pression, to  detail  the  tricks  played  by  the  students  of  the 
Military  School  on  each  other  and  on  their  governors ;  or  to 
tell,  with  due  gravity,  how  they  were  detected  by  Napoleon 
when  they  spiked  the  cannon  which  he  was  to  command  when 
reyiewed  by  the  Prince  de  Conde  ; — how  they  were  put  under 
arrest  by  the  old  dim-sighted  commandant  for  firing  at  a  mark 
without  ball ; — bow  they  sent  an  obnoxious,  individual  to 
Coventry ; — how  young  Bonaparte  Quarrelled  with  a  comrade 
who  annoyed  him  by  practising  on  the  French  horn ;-— how  he 
afterwards  met  the  nom-player,  and  made  him  his  aide-de- 
camp, not  forgetting  that  the  name  of  the  noisy  musician  was 
Bussy ; — and  how  he  intended  to  write  a  sentimental  journey 
fix)m  Valence  to  Montcenis,  *  ajier  the  manner  of  Sterne.*  We 
prefer  passing  on,  at  once«  to  the  brilliant  opening  of  his 
military  career  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793.  That  import- 
ant naval  arsenal  had  surrendered  to  the  £nglish.  The  army 
sent  to  retake  it,  was  first  commanded  by  Cartaux,  originally 
a  painter,  subsequently  an  officer  in  the  national  guards,  and 
ultimately  general  of  division.  Though  patronised  by  the 
Jacobins,  he  does  not  seem  to  haye  been  an  ill-disposed  man  ; 
but  his  ignorance  was  excessive,  and  he  had  not  the  smallest 
talent  for  military  command.  The  "  Memoirs"  commence 
^th  a  sketch  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  the  French 
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vmies  on  the  fronltera  of  Italy,  preparatory  to  a  description  of 
the  efficient  seige  of  Toulon  under  the  directibn  of  Bonaparte 
as  commandant  of  artillery.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  action,  he  went  with  the  general  in  chief  to  visit  the 
batteries ;  and,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  found  the  twenty- 
foar  pounders  which  were  destined  to  destroy  the  English  fleet, 
placed  in  battery  at  the  distance  of  three  gun-shots  from  the 
object  at  which  they  were  to  be  levelled,  while  the  soldiers 
were  very  comfortably  employed  in  heating  red-hot  balls  in 
the  stoves  and  kitchen-ranges  of  the  neighbouring  residences. 
The  description  of  this  visit  is  given  in  the  Journal  with  soma 
eflPect  When  Bonaparte  waited  on  C^irtaux,  he  found  a 
haughty  whiskered  personage,  glittering  in  gold  lace  and 
epaulette^,  who  loftily  intimated  Siat  the  preparations  were  all 
made,  and  that  the  services  of  the  young  officer  would  be  con- 
fined to  witnessing  the  capture  of  the  town.  An  invitation  to 
supper  was  given  and  accepted. 

<  A  party  of  thirty  sat  down  to  table ;  the  general  alone  was 
served  like  a  princei  whOe  every  one  else  was  dying  of  hunger ;  a 
circumstance  which,  in  those  days  of  equality,  stransely  shocked  die 
new  guest.  The  next  morning,  at  break  m  day,  uie  general  took 
him  out  in  his  oibriolet,  to  admire,  as  he  said,  the  preparations  for 
attack.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  heichts  and  come  within  sight 
of  the  road  and  harbour,  they  got  out  of  the  carriagOf  and  threw 
themselves  down  among  some  vines.  The  commandant  of  artiUery 
then  peroeived  some  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  some  digging,  for  whidi 
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*^  And  our  park  ?*'—«<  There,  dose  at  hand."—**  And  our  red-hot 
balls  ?*'^—"  In  yonder  housesi  where  two  companies  have  been  employed 
all  the  mominff  in  heating  them."— *<  But  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
cany  these  rea*hot  balls  r*— This  consideration  seemed  to  pussle 
them  both  completely*  and  ihej  turned  to  the  officer  of  artillery,  and 
begged  to  know  whether,  through  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  could 
not  eaplain  how  the  thing  was  to  be  managed.  Napoleon,  who 
would  have  been  vefy  much  tempted  to  take  the  whole  for  a  hoax, 
had  his  interrogators  e?inced  lets  simnlicity,  for  they  were  more  than 
a  league  and  a lialf  from  the  object  or  attack,  summoned  to  his  aid  all 
the  gravity  he  was  master  of,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them, 
before  they  troubled  themselves  about  red-hot  balls,  to  try  the  range 
of  the  shot  with  cold  ones.  After  a  -  great  deal  of  trouble,  he  at 
length  prevailed  on  them  to  follow  his  aidvice,  but  not  tOl  he  had  very 
lucaily  made  use  of  the  technical  term  coup  iPSpretnef  which  took 
their  ftncy,  and  brought  them  over  to  his  opmion.  They  then  made 
the  ezpermient,  but  me  shot  did  not  reach  to  a  third  of  the  distance 

auired,  and  the  general  and  Dupas  began  to  abuse  the  Marseillais 
t  the  Aristocrats,  who  had,  they  said,  maliciouily  spoiled  the 
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powder.  In  the  mean  time,  the  repreeentati? e  of  the  people  came  up 
M  horseback :  thu  was  Gasparin,  an  intelligent  man»  who  had  served 
in  the  army*  Napoleon,  penceiving  .how  things  were  going  on,  and 
jboldly  deciding  on  the  course  he  should  pursue,  immediately  as- 
Mimed^eat  confidence  of  manner,  and  urged  the  representative  to 
iotrust^im  with  the  whole  direction  of  the  affiiir.  He  exposed,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  unparalleled  ignorance  of  all  who  were  about  him, 
and  from  that  moment  took  upon  himself  the  entire  direction  of  the 
siege.'    Las  Cases,  Part  I.  pp.  140—42. 

.  The  incredible  absurdities  of  Cartaux  occaBioned  his  recall 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Doppet,  who  had  been  a  Savoyard 
physician,  and  was  alike  destitute  of  courage  and  resources. 
At  length,  the  veteran  Dugommier,  an  officer  of  great  expe- 
rience, singular  intrepidity,  and  honourable  character,  assumed 
the  command,  and  supported  the  commandant  of  artillery  in  all 
iiis  measures.  Little  Gibraltar,  the  key  of  the  most  important 
positions,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  English  fleet  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  out  of  cannon-shot,  and  the  conflagration  of  the 
arsenal,  with  the  evacuation  of  the  town,  speedily  took  place. 
When  Dugommier,  who  at  one  period  despaired  of  the  result, 
jkad  been  three  hours  in  the  captured  redoubt,  the  Conventional 
loepresentatives  came  up  with  drawn  swords,  and  afterwards 
modestly  took  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having  led  the  at- 
tacking columns. 

In  connexion  with  these  operations,  and  with  particular  refe- 
tcnce  to  the  same  and  the  neighbouring  localities,  occurs  a 
series  of  clear  and  important  suggestions,  respecting  the  most 
simple  and  effective  methods  of  fortifying  exposed  coasts. 
The  plans  here  described,  were  carried  into  execution  along 
the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Toulon  to  "Nice,  under 
•the  inspection  of  Bonaparte.  The  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  identify  him  with  the  barbarities  practised  in  the  pro- 
irinces  of  the  South,  seem  to  rest  on  no  substantial  evidence  ; 
Mid  the  signature  of  Brutus  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him, 
is  peremptorily  denied.  That  part  of  his  eventful  life  which 
occurred  between  his  success  at  Toulon  and  the  celebrated 
days  of  Vendemiaire,  is  not  distinctly  accounted  for.  It  has 
been  usually  described  as  mainly  spent  in  vain  solicitations  for 
employment.  In  the  **  Journal,  *  a  different  statement  is  given. 
He  is  there  said  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  army  of  Italy 
to  that  of  la  Vendee ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that,  on  his  remon- 
•trating  with  Aubry,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  war-com- 
mittee>  high  words  passed  between  them,  and  Bonaparte  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  It  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  this, 
that  he  is  suidin  the  same  paragraph,  to  have  been  immediately 
after  employed  in  the  Topographical  Committee,  whence  h« 
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taken  to  «aperaede  Menoo  in  the  command  of  the  Con- 
ventional army,  when  the  sections  organised  their  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  13th  Vendendaift.  (Oct.  4,  1795.)  Mnch 
reproach  has  been  lavished  on  the  French  general  for  hia  con*- 
duct  on  this  occasion,  and  t>articularly  for  nis  unsparing  use 
of  cannon.  Of  this  event,  some  interesting  elucidations  occur 
in  the  Journal  of  Las  Cases,  extracted  from  fragments  of  the 
finperor's  dictation.  In  these  papers,  the  misconduct  of  the 
Convention  is  freely  blamed,  and  Napoleon  describes  himself 
aa  hesitating  between  '  prudeme*  and  the  necessity  for  sup* 
porting  the  ruling  power,  with  all  its  errors,  against  the  counter^ 
revcdutionary  principles  supposed  to  actuate  a  large  proportioii 
of  the  National  Guard.  In  all  this,  we  put  no  great  faith. 
The  General  of  the  Convention  was  a  military  adventurer 
seeking  for  advancement ;  and,  if  he  wavered,  we  suspect  that 
high  principle  had  but  little  share  in  producing  his  irresolution, 
especially  as  he  decided  for  the  party  which  was  best  able  to 
promote  his  interests.  But  be  all  this  aiT  it  might,  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  imputins  to  him  unnecessary  cruelty  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders.  His  troops  consisted  only  of  6  ot 
6000  re^ars,  aided  by  about  1600  wretches,  armed  by  the 
Convention,  under  the  imposing  designation  of  the  Patrujis  of 
1789,  but  in  reality  comprising  the  remainder  of'  the  ruffians 
who  had  figured  in  all  the  atrocious  scenes  which  had  taken 
place  in  Paris  since  the  massacre  of  Versailles.  With  these 
ne  had  to  encounter  40,000  national  guards,  well  armed  and 
disciplined,  but  without  cannon.  If  lie  had  waited  the  close 
attack  of  these  men,  or  if  he  had  commenced  a  system  of  mere 
street-fighting,  he  would  have  put  all  to  the  hazard.  The  na- 
ture of  the  ground  which  he  occupied  about  the  Tuileries,  was 
extremely  well  adapted  for  the  employment  of  artillery ;  h6 
%ras  able  to  sweep  with  his  grape  the  open  quays  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  to  enfilade  the  Pont  Neuf  by  which  th6 
columns  of  the  sections,  gallantly  led  on  by  a  '  man  named 
'  Lafond,'  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  dispositions  made  by 
Bonaparte  were  admirable,  and  their  success  complete;-*- 
tiiough  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  so  easily  or  so  cheaply  ob* 
tained  as  he  endeavours  to  make  it  appear.  Nor  do  we  feel 
quite  satisfied  with  his  assertion,  that,  when  the  tide  was 
once  turned,  his  cannon  were  loaded  with  powder  only.  The 
fairest  account  on  the  whole,  that  we  have  seen  of  this  traoa^ 
action,  is  contained  in  the  Essais  Hisioriques  sur/a  Rebohttiom 
de  France^  by  Beaulieu,  His  account,  tnough  it  in  generri 
corroborates  the  statements  of  Napoleon,  very  clearly  prov«8; 
that  the  latter  has  given  a  favourable  colouring  to  his  share  in 
the  business. 
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The  success  of  Bonaparte  in  this  conflict  obtained  for  him 
•4he  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Availing  himself  of  his 
iDoal  knowledge,  he  detennined  on  tuminor  the  Alps,  and 
^entering  Piedmont  by  way  of  Savona.  Without  deeming  it 
necessary  to  credit  the  statement,  that  the  Austro- Sardinian 
Army  exceeded  that  of  the  French  in  the  proportion  of  90,000 
4o  30,000  men,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  great  numerical  supe- 
ffiority  of  the  former.  The  Austrian  general  Beaulieu,  how- 
ever, deprived  himself  of  this  advantage,  by  making  a  dispo- 
sition of  his  troops,  which,  though  skilful  in  other  respects, 
separated  his  divisions  so  as  to  make  their  direct  communica- 
tion impracticable.  The  consequence  of  this  error  was  a  series 
of  rapid  movements  and  almost  magical  successes  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Commander.  The  victories  of  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  Dego,  and  Mondovi,  compelled  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia to  a  separate  peace,  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  his 
strongest  fortresses. 

The  first  article  in  the  Historical  Miscellanies  which  form 
one   of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs,*'  consists  of  '  seven 

*  notes*  on  the  Baron  de  Jomini's  "  Treatise  on  grand  Military 
f'  Operations,"  and  supplies  some  corrections  of  the  preceding 
details,  besides  continuing  in  part  the  narrative  of  the  Italian 
campaign  to  the  battle  of  Rivoli.  The  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montese  armies  are  here  reduced  to  80,000  men,  andthenumbers 
of  the  French  are  carried  to  31,000  troops  of  all  arms.  The 
action  of  Lodi  is  defended  from  the  imputation  of  an  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  life,  but  not  with  entire  success.  Napoleon  him- 
self remarked  of  that  engagement,  that  his  former  victories 
had  not  induced  him  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  man  of  a  supe- 
rior class.    '  It  was  not,'   said  he,  '  till  after  Lodi,  that  I  was 

*  struck  with  the  possibility  of  my  becoming  a  decided  actor 

*  on  the  scene  of  political  events.  It  was  then  that  the  first 
'  spark  of  my  ambition  was  kindled.' 

The  expedition  to  Egypt  is  only  incidently  noticed  ;  but  the 
Revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire  (November  9th,  1799),  is 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  interesting  paper.  It  is,  of  course,  an 
ex  parte  statement,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  suppression  and 
palliation.  Stripped  of  all  the  parade  and  profession  which 
are  thrown  out  by  way  of  tub  to  the  whale,  this  document 
presents  to  us,  in  slight  but  spirited  outline,  the  successful 
enterprise  of  a  bold  and  artful  aaventurer,  mingling  himself  in 
the  confusion  of  adverse  parties,  while  affecting  to  stand  aloof 
from  all ;  intriguing  deeply,  while  appearing  to  be  merely 
drifted  along  by  the  stream  of  events  ;  cautiously  calculating 
the  chances  offered  by  different  sides ;  rejecting  one  party 
because  too  powerful,  another  because  too  weak ;  and,  at  last» 
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connecting  himself  with  the  faction  which,  while  giving  him  the 
jnost  efficient  means  of  influencing  public  opinion,  was  the 
least  likely  to  interfere  with  his  ultimate  designs.  The  mili- 
tary power  turned  the  scale;  a. bloodless  revolution  was 
effected  by  the  pas  de  charge,  and  an  apparently  strong  legis- 
lative body  dissolved,  under  the  most  ridiculous  circumstances, 
by  that  grand  menstruum,  the  bayonet*     Fraoce,   however, 

fsiined  by  the  change.  Misgovemment  was  at  its  height, 
he  finances  were  snattered ;  forced  loans  oppressed  the 
population ;  the  armies  were  mere  wrecks ;  domestic  factions 
were  eagerly  waiting  the  signal  for  mutual  assault;  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  Jacobins  were  on  the  alert,  and  threatening  to 
regain  the  ascendancy.  The  intervention  of  Napoleon  pot  an 
end  to  all  this,  and  a  vigorous  government  re-established  order 
and  tran(}uilli(y .  He  admits  that  he  had  deeper  designs ;  that 
he  submitted  for  a  while  to  the  necessity  for  cautious  and 
repressed  measures,  as  gradual  preparations  for  the  higher 
objects  of  his  ambition. 

'  The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed ;  but  the  aid  of  time  and  events 
were  necessary  for  their  realisation.  The  organisation  of  the  Con* 
palate  had  presented  nothing  in  contradietion  to  them :  it  taught 
unanimity,  and  that  was  the  first  step.  This  point  gained,  Napoleon 
was  quite  indifierent  as  to  the  forms  and  denominations  of  the  several 
constituted  bodies.  Me  was  a  stranger  to  the  Revolution :  it  was 
nstural  that  the  wiH  of  those  men  who  had  followed  it  through  all  its 
phases,  should  prevail  in  questions  as  difficult  as  they  were  abstract. 
The  wisest  plan  was  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  without  deviating  from 
one  fixed  point,  the  polar  star  by  which  Napoleon  meant  to  guide  the 
Revelation  to  Uie  haven  he  desired.'  Memoirs,  p.  158. 

The  incidental  specifications  of  individual  character  are 
valuable  as  the  opmions,  not  always  indeed  unprejudiced, 
of  so  shrewd  an  observer  of  men  and  things.  Roederer  is 
eulogised  for  his  probity, -Lucien  Bonaparte  for  his  powerful 
eloquence,  Roger  Ducos  for  good  intentions  and  sound  com- 
mon sense.  Maret,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bassano,  is  described 
as  '  a  man  of  great  abilities,  mild  temper,  great  propriety  of 
'  manners,  and  unshaken  integrity-'  Graudin,  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  complete  confidence  of  his  master, 
and  to  have  justified  it  by  his  nonourable  character  and  his 
talents  as  a  minister  of  finance.  The  geometrician  Laplace 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  out  made  a  strange 
inArogbo  of  his  new  occupation :  he  was  for  ever  at  his  old 
trade  of  dividing  and  subdividing,  and  carrying  the  doctrine 
4e$  n^mhnmt  pehis  into  the  business  of  administration.  When 
Fouche  was  proposed  for  office,  Sieyes  objected  to  him  as 
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completely  unworthy  of  trust ;  but  Napoleon,  though  perfectly 
aware  of  his  unprincipled  character,  overruled  the  oDJection. 
Of  the  great  Archimage  with  whom  this  revolution  was  sup- 
posed  to  have  originated,  and  whose  sagacity  had  singled  out 
the  Hero  of  Vendemiaire  and  of  Lodi,  as  the  only  agent  capa- 
ble of  effecting  it^  the  following  description  is  given. 

'  Sieves  had  long  been  known  to  Napoleon.  He  was  born  at 
FVejus,  m  JProvence.  His  reputation  oommenced  with  the  Revolution. 
He  had  been  odled  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  electors  of 
the  thirdestatCy  at  Paris,  after  having  been  repulsed  by  the  assembly 
of  the  clergy  at  Chartres.  He  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
intituled,  *  What  is  the  Third  Estate*  V  which  made  so  much  noise. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  business:  knowing  but  little  of  men»  be  knew 
not  bow  they  might  be  made  to  act.  All  bb  studies  having  been 
directed  to  metaphysics,  he  had  the  fault  of  metaphysicians,  that  of  too 
often  despbing  positive  notions ;  but  he  was  capable  of  giving  useful 
and  luminous  advice  on  matters  of  importance,  or  at  any  momentous 
crisis.  To  him  France  is  indebted  for  the  division  into  departments, 
which  destroyed  all  provincial  prejudices ;  and  though  he  was  never 
distinguishea  as  an  orator,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  by  his  advice  in  the  committees.  He  was  nominated 
as  director,  when  the  Directory  was  first  established ;  but  he  refused 
the  distinction  at  that  time,  and  Lareveill^re  was  appointed  instead  of 
him*    He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  imbibed  a 

eat  mistrust  of  the  politics  of  Prussia  in  the  course  of  his  mission. 

e  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  Directory  not  lon^  before  this  time ;  but 
he  had  already  been  of  great  service  in  checkmg  the  progress  of  the 
SoMU  du  Manige^  which  he  saw  was  ready  to  seize  the  helm  of  the 
state.  He  was  abhorred  by  that  faction ;  and  fearless  of  bringing 
upon  himself  the  enmity  of  so  powerful  a  party,  he  courageously 
resisted  the  machinations  of  these  men  of  blood,  in  order  to  avert 
from  the  Republic  the  evil  with  which  it  was  threatened. 

<  At  the  period  of  the  ISth  of  Vendemiaire,  the  following  occur* 
rence  had  enabled  Napoleon  to  form  a  correct  judgement  of  him. 
At  the  most  critical  moment  of  that  day,  when  the  Committee  of  the 
Forty  seemed  quite  distracted,  Sieyes  came  to  Napoleon,  and  took 
him  mto  the  recess  of  a  window,  while  the  Committee  was  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  summons  of  the  sections. 
*<  Tou  hear  them,  General,"  said  he,  **  they  talk  while  they  should 
be  acting.  Bodies  of  men  are  wholly  unfit  to  direct  armies,  for  they 
know  not  the  value  of  time  or  opportunity.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
here*  Go,  General,  consult  (your  genius  and  the  situation  of  the 
coontiy :  the  hope  of  the  Republic  rests  on  you  alone."  ' 

Memeiri.  pp.  61—3. 

The  details  of  the  deliberations  held,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  First-Consul,  by  the  Legislative  Committees, 
are  extremely  interesting.  The  object  was,  the  definitive  set- 
tlement of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  opening  of  the  portfolio 
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of  the  Abb6  Sieyes  was  looked  for  with  the  utmost  eager^ 
ness. 

*  The  confidence  of  the  Sflsembly  fully  rested  upon  the  reputation 
and  experience  of  Sieyes.  The  conslitulion  that  ne  had  by  him,  in 
his  port-folloy  had  long  been  extolled.  He  had  given  somehinit 
respecting  it»  which  were  easerly  caught  at  by  his  numerous  admirers^ 
and  from  them  they  found  their  way  to  the  public*  and  carried  to  its 
height  the  reputation  which  Mirabeau  was  pleased  to  compliment  him 
on,  when  he  said  in  the  tribunal,  **  The  mence  qfSiejfes  u  a  national 
etUamihf,**  He  had,  indeed,  made  himself  known  by  many  publica- 
tions, which  evinced  profound  thought.  He  it  was,  who  originally 
suggested  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Third  Estate,  the  grand  idea  of 
declaring  itself  a  National  Assembly ;  he  likewise  proposed  the  oath 
of  the  jeu  de  paumct^  the  suppression  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
division  of  the  republican  territory  into  departments.  He  professed 
to  have  composed  a  theory  respecting  the  rmresentative  government 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  full  of  luminous  ideas,  which 
were  laid  down  as  fundamental  principles/    Memoirs*  pp.  l4l,  142* 

These  luminous  fundamentalities,  which^  after  a  little  coquet- 
ting, the  celebrated  Abbe  produced  from  his  '  portfolio/  turned 
out  to  be  a  minute  and  complicated  scheme,  neatly  and  plausi- 
bly compacted  for  the  closet,  but  utterly  unfit  for  the  rough 
day  and  night  work  of  actual  administration.  His  gradationary 
lists  of  Notables,  his  Constitutional  Jury,  his  dumb  Legislators, 
his  wrangling  Tribunate,  and  his  Council  of  State,  which  was 
alone  to  possess  the  right  of  framing  and  proposing  the  laws, 
were  adopted  with  certain  necessary  modifications ;  but  when 
his  crowning  proposition  was  brought  forward.  Napoleon, 
though  exhausted  with  '  these  nightly  sittings  and  long  discus- 
'  sions,  in  which  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  so  much  nonsense,' 
roused  himself,  and  extinguished  it  at  once. 

<  At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Sieyes  explained  the  organization 
of  his  government ;  this  was  the  capital,  the  most  important  part  of 
that  beautiful  piece  of  arohitecture,  and  the  intiuence  of  which  was 
to  be  roost  felt  by  the  people.  He  proposed  a  Grand  Elector  for  life, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Conservative  Senate,  to  possess  a  revenue  of  six 
millions  of  livres,  and  a  guard  of  3000  men,  and  to  reside  in  the 
palace  of  Versaflles.  Foreign  ambassadors  were  to  be  accredited  to 
nim ;  and  he  was  to  furnish  credentials  to  the  French  ambassadors 
and  ministers  ot  foreign  couits.  All  acts  of  government,  all  laws, 
and  ail  judicial  proceedings,  were  to  bo  in  his  name.    He  was  to  be 


*  So  called  from  the  Tennis  Court,  in  the  Rue  de  tienx  VeremUee^ 
where  the  National  Assembly  first  met,  and  where  the  deputies  took 
an  oatii  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  should  be  fbraiedy 
and  the  regeneration  of  France  completed.    Editor, 
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the  sole  representative  of  the  national  glory,  power,  and  di^itf^ :  h& 
v/as  to  nominate  two  consuls,  one  for  peace,  and  the  other  lor  war* 
But  to  these  points  his  influence  upon  afiairs  was  to  be  limited.  It  ir 
true,  he  was  to  have  the  power  of  removing  the  consuls,  and  of  re* 
placing  them  by  others ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  senate  was  to  be 
allowed,  whenever  it  should  deem  such  an  exercise  of  power  arbi- 
trary and  opposed  to  the  national  interest,  to  merge  tlie  grand  eiedar. 
The  eflfect  of  this  merger  was  to  be  equivalent  to  a  removal ;  the  post 
was  to  become  vacant,  but  the  grand  elector  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
senate  for  the  rest  of  his  life.'    Memoirs^  pp.  150, 151. 

Napoleon  had  taken  little  share  in  the  preceding  delibera- 
tions ;  but  this  was  a  matter  that  touched  him  too  closely  to 
admit  of  neutrality.  '  The  government,*  he  says  \ery  fraokly, 
^  was  a  matter  that  concerned  himself;  he  therefore  rose  to 
*  oppose  such  strange  plans.'  He  pointed  out  very  forcibly 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Grand  Elector,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a 
principle  of  co-operation  between  the  two  Consuls ;  and,  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  defend  his  scheme,  Si6yes  was  re- 
duced to  silence.  •  Was  he/  it  is  significantly  asked,  '  con- 
'  cealing  some  deep  design  ?  or  was  he  the  dupe  of  his  own 
'  theory?'  It  seems  not  improbable,  that  when  first  Sieyes 
fixed  on  Napoleon,  he  had  a  decided  view  to  the  supreme  ad- 
ministrative power,  probably  expecting  to  satisfy  his  co-adjutor 
by  affording  the  means  of  gratifying,  to  the  full,  his  mintaiy 
ambition.  Sieves,  Grand  Elector,  would  have  sought  to  con* 
firm  his  power  by  securing  a  paramount  influence  in  the  Con* 
servativc  Senate ;  or,  as  Civil  Consul,  would  probably  have 
contrived  by  his  intrigues,  to  '  merge'  the  higher  authority. 
He  had,  however,  linked  his  destinies  with  those  of  a  master^ 
spirit,  and  the  more  powerful  and  decided  genius  prevailed 
without  difficulty. 

The  section  entitled  '  Ulm-Moreau,'  is  written  with  the 
evident  design  of  depreciating  that  distinguished  officer,  whose 
reputation  seems  to  have  been  extremely  annoying  to  Napo- 
leon. The  latter  even  permits  himself  to  assert,  that  the  Hero 
of  Hohenlinden  was  '  less  esteemed'  than  Massena  or  Bmne. 
The  same  feeling  breaks  out  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  and 
serves  no  purpose  except  that  of  betraying  the  petty  and  con* 
temptible  jealousy  which  he  cherished  towards  Moreau. 
Every  maneeuvre  of  the  latter  is  criticised  and  condemned  ^ 
the  numbers  and  the  quality  of  his  troops  are  exa^erated, 
while  the  force  of  his  opponents  is  diminished  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since,  in  every  other  instance,  an  opposite 
practice  is  observed.  In  short,  without,  entering  further  into 
particnlars,  we  shall  dismiss  this  chapter  with  the  single  remark, 
that  its  effect  can  be  injurious  only  to  the  memory  of  its  au- 
thor. 
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The  remainder  of  thi«  Tolume  consists  of  military  details  re*, 
•pecting  the  defence  of  Genoa  by  Massena,  and  the  campaign 
of  Marengo  under  the  First  Consul.  Nearly  a  hundred  pages 
are  occupied  with  an  '  Appendix'  of  proclamations,  decrees, 
and  other  official  papers,  which  have  previously  appeared  in 
the  public  journals.  The  other  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs/'  is 
classed  as  *'  Historical  Miscellanies/'  and  contains,  in  the  form 
of  detached  '  notes/  corrective  or  corroborative  comments  on 
different  publications.  All  these  are  so  many  fragments  of 
Napoleon  s  general  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  are  to.be  taken 
witn  such  deductions  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  a 
fair  estimate.  There  is  too  much  of  peremptory  assertion,  and 
too  much  of  palpable  partiality,  to  entitle  them  to  be  relied  on 
as  historical  aocuments,  though  they  are  exceedingly  valuable 
as  collateral  evidence.  They  are  written  with  great  spirit  and 
decision,  and  contain  much  incidental  illustration  of  military, 
affairs  in  general.  An  appendix  of  seventy  pages,  contains 
official  papers  principally  -relating  to  the  Concordat  and  the 
negotiations  witn  the  Pope.  Some  small  index  maps  are  added, 
and  a  ftic-simile  of  Napoleon's  hand-writing  is  prefixed  to  Uie 
work.    We  now  return  to  the  journal  of  Count  Las  Cases. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Count,  that  Bonaparte  received  at  Toulon, 
a  bayonet  wound  in  the  thigh  from  an  English  soldier,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  appeared  to  render  amputation  necessary. 
One  day,  visiting  a  oattery  where  an  artillery-man  was  killed 
by  his  side,  he  seized  the  ramrod,  and  repeatedly  loaded  the 
gun.  From  this  contact,  he  caught  '  a  violent  cutaneous  dis- 
*  ease,'  with  which  the  dead  gunner  had  been  infected.  This 
apparently  yielded  to  slight  remedies. 

'  But  the  poison  had  only  entered  the  deeper  into  hit  system ;  it 
long  affected  his  healthy  and  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  From  this 
disorder  proceeded  the  thinness,  the  feebleness  of  body,  and  sickly 
complexion,  which  chsracterized  the  general-in^hief  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  army  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period 
that  Corvisiart  succeeded,  by  the  application  of  numerous  blisters  on 
his  chest,  in  restoring  him  to  perfect  health ;  and  it  was  then  that  be 
acquired  the  corpulency  for  which  he  has  since  been  remarked.' 

Among  the  atrocities  practised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
republic  at  Marseilles,  was  the  execution  of  a  merchant  named 
Hugues,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  deaf  and  nearly  blind.  He 
was  euilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  possessing  immense 
wealth  ;  and  though  he  offered  to  surrender  it,  reserving  a  mere 
maintenance  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  was  miillotined. 
'  At  this  sight/  said  Napoleon, '  I  thought  the  world  was  at  an 
'  end ;'  an  expression  usual  with  him  when  he  wished  to  speak 
strongly.     At  Toulon,  a  trait  of  cool  intrepidity  first  brought 
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Jmioty  then  a  subaltern,  afterwards  Duke  of  Abraotes^  mn§et 
his  favbarable  notice.  Here,  too,  he  formed  that  intimacT  widi 
Duroc,  which  continued  unbroken  until  the  death  of  the  latter. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Journal,  the  Emperor  speaks  of 
tiliis  officer  in  the  highest  terms.  His  calm  andf  excellent  tem- 
per, with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  master,  were  of  the 
greatest  use  in  cases  where  the  violent  passions  of  NapoleoiL 
mie'ht  have  inflicted,  irreparable  injury,  it  was  remarked  thai 
bou  Duroc  and  Befisiores  Duke  of  Istria,  fell  from  unnecea* 
sary  and  unprofitable  exposure.  After  the  skirmish  of  Reichen- 
bach,  when  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased,  Duroc  was  standings 
on  an  eminence  with  Oeneral  Kirchener,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  engineers,  when  a  piece  was  levelled  expressly  at  them,  and 
die  hSl  struck  them  both  fatally.  Bessieres,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  mingled  with  the  skirmishers  in  some  insig- 
nificant afiair,  and  was  killed  by  a  musket  bullet. 

The  Egyptian  army  is  described  by  Napoleon  as  having  been 
thrown  into  despair  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Desert.  He  one 
day  saw  two  dragoons  throw  themselves  into  the  Nile;  and 
Bertrand  is  said  to  have  seen  Lannes  and  M urat,  in  ungovern- 
able rage,  trampling  on  their  gold-laced  hats  in  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers.  '  The  faction  of  the  SetUimentaiists  gave  the 
General  the  most  trouble :  '  their  minds  were  diseased ;  they 
'  spent  the  night  in  gazing  on  the  moon  for  the  reflected  image 
'  of  the  idols  they  had  left  in  Europe.'  It  is  Iei  singular  in- 
stance of  coincidence,  if  correctly  stated,  that  Kleber  and  Dea- 
saix,  who  both  held  the  highest  command  under  Bonaparte  in 
Egypt,  died  on  the  same  dav  and  hour.  The  first  was  assas- 
sinated at  Cairo,  the  latter  fell  in  the  field  of  Marengo. 

In  one  of  their  conversations,  the  Imperial  Exile  gave  Las 
Cases  an  account  of  the  curious  contents  of  the  papers  which^ 
<bn  his  return  from  Elba,  he  fo.und  in  the  king's  apartment  at 
theTu&leries.    In  those  memorable  documents,  men  who  were 
then  lavish  in  their  professions  of  delight  and  devotedness,  had 
expressed  themselves  in  the  strongest  language  of  contempa 
and  hatred ;  and,  little  aware  that  the  evidences  o(  their  per- 
fidy were  in  the  hands  of  him  whom  they  were  attempting  to 
cajole,  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  success  oftoeir 
dissimulation.    Several  anecdotes  are  introduced  to  prove  that 
the  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Council  of  State  was  not 
fettered  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.    In  one  instance, 
not  however  of  any  political  importance,  he  was  reminded,  that 
he  had  given  up  his  opinion  to  that  of  others,  accompanying 
his  concession  with  the  observation,  that  in  that  place  every 
thing  went  by  the  majority. 

<  So  little  was  the  iMtuve  ef  the  ConncU  of  Sitte  uderslood  by 
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peo^  in  gpni^tif  thai  it  was  believed  no  one  dared  otter  m  word  in 
that  anembiy  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor'a  opioion*  Tbui  I  Tory 
much  iorpriaed  many  persons  when  X  related  toe  fsct»  that  one  dajr* 
during  a  yerj  animated  debate,  the  £mperor»  havine  been  interrupted 
three  times  m  giving  bis  opinioUf  turned  towards  the  individual  who- 
bad  rather  rudely  cut  him  short,  and  said  in  a  sharp  tone  :^^  I  have, 
not  yet  done ;  I  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  continue.  I  believe  everf 
one  liere  has  a  right  to  deliver  his  opinion."  The  smartness  of  this 
reply,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasioni  excited  a  gene- 
ral laugh,  in  which  the  Emperor  himself  joined.  **  Yet,'*  said  I  to 
him,  *•  the  speakers  evidently  sought  to  discover  what  might  be  your 
Mi^|es^'s  opinion:  they  seemed  to  congratulate  diemselves  when 
their  views  coincided  with,  yours,  and  to  be  embarrassed  on  finding 
themselves  maintaining  opposite  sentiments.  You  were  accused  too» 
of  laying  snares  for  us,  in  order  to  ^discover  our  real  opinioiuV  How- 
ever, when  Uie  (juestion  was  once  started,  self-love  and  the  warmth  of 
argument  contributed,  alon^  with  the  freedom  of  discussion  whidi 
the  Emperor  encouraged,  to  mduce  every  one  to  maintain  his  own  opi- 
nion. <*  I  do  not  mind  being  contradicted,'^  said  the  Emperor;  ^  I 
seek  to  be  informed.  Speak  boldly**'  he  would  repeat,  whenever  the 
speaker  expressed  himseif  equivocally,  or  the  subject  was  a  delicate 
one ;  "  tell  me  all  that  you  think;  we  are  alone  here ;  we  are  all  en 
JamOt?* 

'  I  have  been  informed,  that,  under  the  Consulate,  or  at  the  com^ 
nencement  of  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  opposed  an  opinion  of  one 
of  the  members,  and  through  the  warmth  and  obstinacy  of  the  latter, 
the  affiur  at  length  amounted  absolutely  to  a  penonal  misunderstand-, 
ing.  Napoleon  commanded  his  temper»  and  was  silent;  but  a  few 
da^  after,  seeidg  hb  antagonist  at  one  of  the  public  audiences,  he 
said  to  him  in  a  half-earnest  manner,  <'  You  are  extremely  obstinate; 
and  what  if  I  were  equally  so  I  At  all  events  you  are  in  the  wrong 
to  put  power  to  the  trial  I  You  should  not  be  unmindful  of  human 
weakness !"  On  another  occasion,  he  said  in  private  to  one  of  the 
members  who  had  likewise  driven  him  to  the  utmost  extreme,  ^  You 
must  take  a  little  more  dare  to  manage  my  temper.  You  were  lately, 
very  much  out :  jrou  obliged  me  to  nave  recourse  to  scratching  my 
forehead.  That  is  a  very  ominous  sign  with  me :  you  had  better  not 
urge  me  so  far  for  the  future/' '  Lot  Catest  Part  I.  pp.  SSO— S88. 

Napoleon  spoke  of  Robespierre,  though  not  from  penonal 
knowledge,  aa  a  man  4eatitate  of  talent,  energy,  or  ayatem. 
But,  aa  ati^ed  by'Mr.  (yMeara,  he  wraa  diaposed  to  tiunlc,  that, 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  not  the  arch-villain, 
but  had  Men  made  the  acape-goat  of  others  guiltier  than  him*, 
aelf.  With  the  younger  Robespierre,  when  at  Toulon,  the 
Commandant  of  arCillcay  had  been  a  ereat  favourite,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  evading  an  urgent  invitation  to  Paris. 

< «  Had  I  fbllowad  young  Robespierre,"  said  the  Emperor,  ^  how 
diCsnas  aright  have  bmm  my  career !  On  what  trivial  circumstances 
does  human  fate  depend  1    Some  ofice  woold  doubtless  have  been  m- 

Vol.  XIX.  N.S.  L 
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fligaed  to  me ;  and  I  mi^ht  at  that  moment  have  been  destined  to  M« 
tempt  a  sort  of  Vendemiaire.  But  I  was  then  very  joun^;  mj  ideas 
were  not  yet  fixed.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  I  should  not  have 
undertaken  any  task  that  might  have  been  allotted  to  me ;  but  sup- 
posing the  contrary  case,  and  even  admitting  that  I  had  been  success- 
nily  what  results  could  I  have  hoped  for  ?"  ' — Las  Cases,  Part  I.  p.  348. 

The  health  of  Napoleon  soon  began  to  be  affected  by  his 
miserable  accommodations  at  St.  Helena,  and  by  his  change  o^ 
climate.  This  gives  Count  Las  Cases  an  opportunity  of  men- 
taoning  the  following  particulars. 

*  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  in  which  I  myself  once  partici- 
pated, the  Emperor  is  far  from  possessing  a  strong  constitution.  His 
limbs  are  large,  but  his  fibres  are  relaxed.  With  a  v«ry  expanded 
chest,  he  is  constantly  labouring  under  the  effects  of  cold.  His  body 
is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  slightest  accidents.  The  smell  of 
fteint  is  sufficient  to  make  him  ill;  certain  dishes,  or  the  slightest 
degree  of  damp,  immediately  take  a  severe  effect  on  him.  His  body 
ii  lar  fVom  being  a  body  of  iron,  as  is  generally  supposed:  all  his 
ifh^ngth  is  in  his  mind.  His  prodigious  exertions  abroaa,  and  his  inces- 
sant labours  at  home,  are  known  to  every  one.  No  sovereign  ever 
mderwent  so  much  bodily  fatigue.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
ef  the  Emperor^s  activity  and  exertion,  wa^  his  ride  without  stirrups 
ftbm  Valladolid  to  Burgos,  (a  distance  of  thirty-five  Spanish  leagues 
ih  five  hours  and  a  half;  that  is  to  say,  upwards  of  seven  leagues  an 
hour  )*  The  Emperor  had  set  out  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
escort,  in  case  of  danger  from  the  Guerillas ;  but  at  every  yard  he 
left  some  of  his  compahy  behind  him,  and  he  arrived  at  Burgos  with 
but  few  followers.  His  ride  from  Vienna  to  tlie  Simmering,  a  distance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues,  is  also  frequently  talked  of.  The  Em- 
peror rode  to  breakfast  at  the  Simmering,  and  returned  to  Vienna 
immediately  after.  Napoleon  oflen  hunted  to  the  distance  of  thirty- 
^ight  leagues,  and  never  less  than  fifteen.  One  day  a  Russian  officer, 
who  had  come  as  a  courier  from  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  space  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  days,  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  moment  when  the 
Bmperor  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  hunt.  The  officer  had  the  honour 
to  be  invited  to  join  the  hunting  party.  He  of  course  accepted  the. 
invitation  ;  but  he  dropped  down  in  the  forest,  overcome  by  fatigue^ 
and  was  not  found  until  after  considerable  search  had  been  made  for 
him. 

<  I  have  known  the  Emperor  to  be  engaged  in  business  in  the 
Council  of  State  for  eight  or  nine  hours  successively,  and  afterwards 


*  <  This  may  appear  incredible.  Indeed  I  myself  feel  doubts  now 
when  I  read  the  statement.  But  I  know,  that  when  the  subject  was. 
spoken  of  one  day  at  dinner  at  Longwood,  it  underwent  much  discus- 
sion, and  I  noted  down  on  paper  what  was  then  admitted  to  be  the 
correct  account.  Besides,  many  individuals  who  accompanied  the' 
Smperor  ire  still  living ;  and  'the  fact  may  be  ascertaitied.*^ 
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rise  with  his  ideas  as  dear  as  when  he  sat  down.  I  have  seen  him  at 
St.  Helena  peruse  books  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  succession,  on  ther 
most  abstruse  subjects,  without  appearing  in  the  least  fatigued.  He 
has  suffered,  urnnoTed,  the  greatest  shocks  that  ever  man  experienced. 
On  his  return  from  Moscow  or  Leipsic,  after  he  had  communicated- 
the  disastrous  event  in  the  Council  of  State,  he  said,  **  It  has'  i^u 
reported  in  Paris,  that  this  misfortune  turned  my  hair  grey ;  but  you 
see  it  is  not  so;  ^pointing  to  his  head ;)  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
support  many  other  reverses."  But  these  prodigious  exertions  are 
made  only,  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  his  physical  powers,  which  never 
appear  less  susceptible  than  when  his  mind  is  in  full  activity.* 

Las  Cases.  Part  I.  S66,  S67»  S68. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  following  anecdote  has  not 
been  touched  up  by  Count  Las  Cases,  who  is  very  decidedly 
one  of  '  the  faction  of  the  Sentimentalists.' 

*  Napoleon  used  to  relate,  thatt  after  one  of  his  great  actions  in 
Italy,  he  passed  over  the  field  of  battle  before  the  dead  bodies  had 
been  interred.  **  In  the  deep  silence  of  a  moonlight  night,*'  said  the 
Emperor,  '*  a  dog,  leaping  suddenly  from  beneath  the  clothes  of  his 
deaa  master,  rushed  upon  us,  and  then  immediately  returned  to  his 
hiding  place,  howling  piteously.  He  altematelv  licked  his  master's 
hand,  and  ran  towards  us;  thus,  at  once  soliciting  and  seeking  re* 
▼enge.  Whether  owing  to  my  own  particular  turn  of  mind  at  the 
moment,"  continued  the  Emperor,  **  the  time,  the  place,  mt  the  ao* 
tion  itself,  I  know  not;  but  certainly,  no  incident  on  any  field  of' 
battle  ever  produced  so  deep  an  impresnon  on  mc*  I  involuntarily 
stopped  to  contemplate  the  scene.  This  man,  thought  I,  perhi^ 
has  nrieiids  in  the  camp  or  in  his  company;  and  here  he  lies  forsaken 
by  all  except  his  dog  1  What  a  lesson  Nature  here  presents  through 
the  medium  of  an  animal !  What  a  strange  being  is  man  1  and  how 
mysterious  are  his  impressions  I  I  had,  without  emotion,  ordered 
battles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  army ;  I  had  beheld,  with 
tearless  eyes,  the  execution  of  those  operations,  by  which  numbers  oF 
my  countrymen  were  sacrificed  ;  and  here  my  feehngs  were  roused  by 
the  mournful  howling  of  a  dog !  Certainly  at  that  moment  I  should 
have  been  easily  moved  by  a  suppliant  enemy.  I  could  very  well  ima- 
gine Achillei  sorrenderiog  up  the  body  of  Hector  at  the  sight  of' 
Priaas's  tears^  *^Las  Cdses.  Part  II.  pp.  S,  4. 

Conversing  on  the  diflTerent  species  of  courage,  he  remarked, 
that  he  had '  very  rarely  met  with  the  two  o^ clock  in  ths  moming 
*  kind ;'  meaning  that  prompt  and  ready  spirit  which,  unem* 
barrassed  by  events,  however  adverse  or  unexpected,  is  always 
at  its  master's  will,  enabling  him  to  act  with  coolness  and  deci- 
flion.  He  claimed  for  himself  the  highest  degree  of  this  cha- 
racter of  self-possession.  He  deniea,  on  another  occasion, 
that  he  had  oraered  fhe  removal  of  the  Pope  to  France,  One 
of  these  gossipping  conversations  had  for  its  object  the  Nouvells 
HdoUe  and  love. 

L2 
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*  We  diMuasedf'  says  Las  Casesy  '  the  subject  deeply;  we  were 
▼ery  prolix  in  our  remarka ;  and  we  at  length  agreed^  that  perfect  love 
18  like  .ideal  happiness ;  that  both  are  equally  airy,  fugitive,  mysteri* 
ous,  and  inexpbcable ;  and  that,  finally,  love  is  the  business  of  the 
idle  man.  the  recreation  of  the  warrior,  and  the  ruin  of  the  sove- 
reign/ 

It  must  have  been  exquisitely  edifying  to  see  and  hear  the 
sentimental  Count  and  the  Man  of  Moscow  and  Waterloo,  en- 
tangling themselves  and  each  other  in  profound  discussions  of 
this  whimsical  subject. 

Dictation,  readings,  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  occa* 
pied  Napoleon  and  his  associates  after  their  removal  to  Long- 
wood.  He  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness  to  Las  Cases, 
.  and  seems  to  have  paid  all  possible  attention  to  his  comforts. 
The  Comit,  as  before,  kept  memoranda  of  their  conversations, 
and  appears  to  have  made,  oik  the  whole,  a  very  tolerable  sort 
of  Boswell.  Alluding  to  works  suppressed  by  the  police,  Na« 
poleon  observed,  that  having  had  much  leisure  while  at  Elba, 
ne  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  reading  some  of  the  obnoxious 
publications,  and  that  in  frequent  instances  he  had  been  un- 
able to  divine  the  reasons  of  their  suppression.  He  professed 
himself  favourable  to  an  unlimited  freedom  of.  the  press,  and 
proved  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Biographer, '  the  type, 
'  the  standard,  and  the  prince  of  liberal  opinions.'  Madame 
de  Stael  is  introduced  for  the  unmanly  purpose  of  depreciating 
her  character,  by  representations  for  which  we  must  have 
better  authority  before  we  can  accept  them  as '  having  aay 
foundation  in  ract.  She  is  said  to  nave  pestered  Bonaparte^ 
when  commanding  the  army  of  Italy,*  with  long  and  clever 
letters;  and,  in  the  course  other  correspondence,  to  have  given 
him  the  broad  and  coarse  hint,  that  *  it  was  an  error  ansing 
'  only  from  human  institutions,  that  could  have  united  him 
'  with  the  meek,  the  tranquil  Madame  Bonaparte;  it  was  a 
'  soul  of  fire  like  hers  (Madame  de  Stael's),  that  nature  had 
'  undoubtedly  destined  to  be  the  companion  of  a  hero  like 
*  him.*  The'Joumal  goes  on  to.  repeat  the  story  which  maJkes 
the  same  lady  reply  to  an  intimation  that  the  First  Consul 
could  not  receive  her  visit,  as  he  was  not  yet  dressed, — *  Genius 
'  is  of  no  sex.'  There  is  a  vulgar-mindedness  in  this  sort  of 
recrimination,  which  stains  the  character,  and  affects  the  testi<« 
mony  of  Napoleon.  Particular  individuals  seem  to  have  ex- 
cited in  bis  mind  a  feeling  of  petty  malice,  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  greatness.  Moreau  and  Madame  de  Stael 
were  his  'personal  enemies ;  and  even  if  the  things  which  he 
has  said  respecting  them  had  been  true,  a  wise  man  would  not 
r*<  man  of  high  feeling  could  not— have  stooped  to  give  them 
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lAteianee.  Napoleon  appears  to  more  advantage  in  his  inter- 
course with  bis  friends.  He  seems  to  have  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  sentimental,  garrulous  character  of  Las  Cases,  and  to 
•have  derived  amusement  from  it,  while  he  behaved  with  the 
greatest  kindness  to  the  companion  of  his  exile.  'He  took  les- 
sons from  him  in  English,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his 
health  and  comfort,  and  often  encouraged  him  to  mount  his 
liobby.  and  enter  into  dissertations  on  musty  subjects.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  worthy  Journalist,  to  omit  the  following  con- 
versation. Referring  to  the  attentions  paid  to  the  Count  by 
Governor  Wilks,  Napoleon  inquired  :— 

<  **  Is  he  aware  of  your  relationship  to  the  venerable  Las  Cases  V* 
I  answered  that  I  knew  nothiD|^  of  the  matter ;  but  General  Gour- 
gaud,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Emperor,  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  **  And  how  do  you  know  it  yourself?''  saia  the  Empe- 
ror to  me ;  **  are  you  not  romancing  with  us  ?*'  *'  The  following, 
Sire,  are  my  proon.  Our  family  had  been  two  hundred  years  m 
France,  when  Barthelemt  de  Las  Cases  flourished  in  Spain ;  but  the 
Spanish  historians  all  describe  him  as  a  native  of  the  same  city  from 
which  we  ourselves  came,  that  is  to  say,  Seville.  I1iey  all  mention 
him  as  of  an  ancient  family  of  French  origin,  and  state  his  ancestors 
to  have  passed  into  Spain  precisely  at  the  time  when  our  family 
went  there."  **  What,  then,  you  are  not  Spanish  ?  He  was  French 
as  well  as  you  \^  **  Yes,  Sire.'*  **  Let  us  near  all  about  it :  coom, 
'Sir  Castellan,  Sir  Knight-errant,  Sir  Paladin— *let  us  see  vou  in  your 
glory ;  unroll  your  old  parchments ;  come,  enjoy  vourseff.'*  **  Sire, 
one  of  my  ancestors  followed  Henry,  Count  of  ourgundy,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  few  crusaders,  achieved  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
about  the  year  1100.  He  was  his  standard-bearer  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Ourique,  which  founded  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  After- 
wards we  returned  to  France  with  Queen  Blanche,  when  she  came  to 
be  married  to  the  father  of  Saint  Louis.    Sire,  this  is  the  whole."' 

'    Lot  Cases.  Part  IL  pp.  1S5, 156. 

When  Napoleon  had  acquired  English  enough  to  write  a 
abort  letter,  nis  first  use  of  his  new  accomplishment  was,  qui^ 
zing  his  master.  -  One  day  Las  Cases  received  a  note  on  wnich 
was  written  very  urgent,  but  which  contained  little  more  than  a 
hint  that  his  work  wanted  correction.  At  firsts  he  says,  he 
took  it  as  an  insult ;  but,  on  detectine  the  handwriting,  was 
wonderfully  tickled  with  the  joke;  while  Napoleon  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  success  of  his  hoax,  as  to  laugh  '  till  tears  came 
'  m  his  eyes.'    The  Indian  Cottage  and  Paul  and  Virginia  were 

Seat  favourites  with  the  ex-Emperor;  but  be  expressed  a 
orough  contempt  for  their  author,  St.  Pierre,  as  a  mean  and 
rapacious  begear,  a  man  of  despicable  cliaracter,  and  of  no 
ecience,  thou^  be  undertook  to  give  a  novel  explanation  of 
the  system  of  iVature.    Vertot  was  a  favourite  autnor,  though 
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he  was  censured  as  too  declamatory ;  and  it  was  recomnieDded^ 
that  a  thorough  pruning  of  '  the  principal  works'  in  the  French 
language  should  be  undertaken.  *  I  Know  nobody  bufMon- 
'  tesquieu/  said  Napoleon,  '  that  would  escape  these  curtail* 
'  ments.'  Bollin  was  pronounced  diffuse  and  credulous;  Cre- 
vier,  his  continuator,  detestable. 

<  The  Emperor  was  still  more  dissatisfied  with  our  French  histori- 
ans ;  he  could  not  bear  to  read  any  of  them.  *<  Velly  is  rich  in  words, 
and  poor  in  meaning  ;  his  continuators  are  still  worse.'^  **  Our  his- 
tory/' said  the  Emperor»  **  should  either  be  in  four  or  five  Tohimcs,  or 
in  a  hundred."  He  bad  been  acquainted  with  Gamier,  who  oontinoed 
Yellv  and  Villaret ;  he  lived  in  the  basement  of  Malmaison.  He  was 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  lodged  in  a  small  set  of  apartments  on  the 
ground'floor,  with  a  little  callery.  Struck  with  the  officious  attention 
which  this  good  old  man  always  evinced  whenever  the  First  Consul 
was  passing,  the  Tatter  enquired  who  he  was.  On  learning  that  it  was 
Gamier,  he  comprehended  his  motives.  **  He,  no  doubt*  imagined," 
fitiid  the  Emperor  pleasantly,  **  that  a  First  Consul  was  his  property^ 
as  historian.  1  dare  say,  however,  he  was  astoni^ihed  to  find  Consuls 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Kings.''  Napoleon  told  him 
so  himself,  laughing,  when  he  called  him  one  day*  and  settled  a 
good  pension  on  him.  ^*  From  that  time/'  said  the  Emperor,  **  the 
poor  man,  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitudet  would  gladly  nave  writteo 
any  thing  I  pleased,  with  all  his  heart.'' ' 

Las  Cases,    Part  11.  pp  140,  1. 

In  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  conversation  in  January 
1816,  the  personal  dangers  to  which  the  Emperor  had  been 
exposed,  were  referred  to,  when  he  mentioned  an  instance  in 
which  he  had,  on  a  night  reconnoitring,  been  fired  at  by  the 
pedeites  of  his  own  army,  and  only  escaped  by  throwing  him* 
self  flat  on  his  face.  Tiie  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  said,  would 
have  been  lost  if  he  had  attacked  six  hours  sooner.  The  Rus- 
sians on  that  day  '  shewed  themselves  such  excellent  troops  as 
^  they  have  never  appeared  since :  tlie  Russian  army  of  Auster- 

*  litz  would  not  have  lost  the  battle  of  the  Moslcwa.*  The 
Austrians  fought  best  at  Marengo :  '  that  was  the  grave  of  their 

*  valour.'  The  Prussians  made  less  resistance  at  Jena  than  had 
been  expected  from  their  high  character.    *  As  to*  the  multi- 

*  tudes  of  1814  and  1816,  they  were  mere  rabble  compared  to 

*  the  real  soldiers  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena.*  At 
Waterloo,  Murat,  he  said,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  ;  *  he  would  have  broken  three  or  four  English  squares/ 
We  must  find  room  in  this  place  for  the  character  given  by 
Napoleon  of  the  three  great  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

«  '<  As  to  tlie  Emperor  Frsncis,  liis  good<nalure  is  well  knawn,  and 
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makes  him  contlanlly  the  dupe  of  the  deaigeing.    His  son  will  he 
like  him. 

*  **  The  Kins  of  Pru8iiia«  as  a  private  character,  is  an  honourable^ 

Sood,  and  worthy  roan  ;  but,  in  his  political  capacity,  he  is  naturally 
isposed  to  yield  to  necessity  ;  he  is  always  commanded  by  whosoever 
has  power  on  his  side*  and  seems  about  to  strike. 

'  *«  As  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  is  a  man  tn6nitely  superior  to 
these :  he  possesses  wit,  grace*  information,  is  fascinating ;  but  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted ;  he  is  devoid  of  candour,  a  true  Greek  of  the  lower 
StHpire.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  without  ideology,  real  or  as* 
aumed :— >after  all,  it  may  only  be  a  smattering  derived  from  his  edu* 
cation  and  his  preceptor.  **  Would  you  believe/'  said  the  Emperori 
*'  what  I  had  to  discuss  with  him  i  He  maintained,  that  inhentanoo 
was  an  abuse  b  monarchy ;  and  I  had  to  spend  more  than  an  kour,and 
to  employ  all  my  eloquence  and  logic,  in  proving  to  him  that  this  right 
constituted  the  peace  and  happiness  uf  the  people.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  he  was  mystifying ;  for  he  is  cunning,  false  and  expert.M....««« 
He  can  go  a  great  length.  If  I  die  here,  he  will  be  my  real  heir  in 
£urope.  1  alone  was  able  to  stop  him  with  his  deluge  of  Tartars. 
The  crisis  is  great,  and  will  have  lastins  effects  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  especially  upon  Constantino^e:  he  was  solicitous  with  me 
for  the  possession  of  it.  I  have  had  much  coaxing  on  this  subject; 
but  I  constantly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  That  empire,  shattered  aa 
it  appeared,  would  constantly  have  remained  a  pomt  of  sqiaration 
between  us :  it  was  the  mafsh  that  prevented  my  right  being  turned. 
As  to  Greecet  it  is  another  matter !' ''    Las  Cases.  Part  ll.  pp  300,  K 

We  have  thus  given  a  fair  representation  of]  the  varied  con- 
tents of  thetie  vorumes,  and  we  must  now  revert  to  the  question 
which  we  proposed  at  the  commencement.  What  is  the  historical 
value  of  these  publications?  To  determine  this  point  satis- 
factorily, a  range  of  examination  and  comparison  would  be 
requisite,  into  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter.  On  a  general 
review  we  should  say,  that  something  has  been  gained  in  the 
way  of  elucidation,  but  not  much.  The  conversation  and  the 
composition  of  Napoleon  are  spirited  and  instructive;  but  he  is 
by  no  means  on  a  level,  as  an  historian,  with  Csesar  and 
Irederic  the  Great.  Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  distinguish  in 
these  collections,  the  traces  of  a  master-mind.  The  intense 
activity  of  intellect,  the  acute  and  comprehensive  view  of  men 
and  things,  the  rapid  and  tenacious  seizure  of  strong  points, 
which  were  the  undoubted  characteristics  of  '  the  man  of 
'  thousand  thrones,*  will  all  be  instantly  recognised  in  these 
pages.  How  far  they  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine  expressions 
of  feeling  and  intention,  is  a  matter  too  problematical  for  uk 
to  solve.  There  is  a  singular  speech  ascribed  to  him  by  Las 
Cases,  which  has,  in  our  view,  much  the  air  of  a  fabrication, 
but  which,  if  correctly  cited,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  finish- 
ed specimen  of  deceptive  statement.    He  is  made  to  affirm,  that 
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if  he  bad  been  successful  in  bis  invasion  of  England,  he  would 
have  maintained  the  character  of  a  disinterested  liberator :  '  nai 
'  a  conirwution  wotdd  hasoe  been  exacted;*  and  a  re^neration 
of  Earope»  on  principles  strictly  republican,  would  have  re* 
suited  from  the  cordial  fraternization  of  England  and  France. 
Had  this  been  held  out  bjr  way  of  political  bait,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  piece  of  venial  finesse ;  but,  in  the  circumstance 
under  which  it  was  spoken,  it  can  be  considered  only  as  the 
effect  either  of  habitual  disingenuousness,  or  of  unaccountable 
self-delusion.  He  is  elsewhere  cited  as  stating,  that  '  his  re- 
'  publican  feiith  had  vanished  on  the  violation  of  th^  choice  of 
'  the  people,  by  the  Directory,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
*  Aboulir;*  and  the  extract  from  his  own  Memoirs  which  we 
have  previously  given,  evidently  proves  that  his  intentions  had 
been  directed,  not  to  republican,  but  to  imperial  '  regene- 
'  ration.* 

The  translation  is  respectably  executed,  but  betrays  frequent 
marks  of  haste. 


Art.  ni.  1.  Don  Carlos  ;  or  Persecution.  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts. 
By  Lord  John  Ruasell.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  120.  Price 
4s.  6d.  London.    18522. 

%  lyemer.  A  Tragedy.  By  Lord  Byron.  Svo.  pp.viii,  188.  Price 
56. 6d.    London.    1823. 

^n^E  have  included  these  two  poems  under  one  head,  not  for 
^^  the  purpose  of  contrasting  their  merits,  which  are  very  dis- 
tinct, nor  with  any  intention  to  indulge  in  that  comparative  cri- 
ticism which  is  the  easiest,  but  the  shallowest  and  least  satisfiic- 
tpry  mode  of  deciding  upon  the  fair  claims  of  an  author.  Hie 
whole  amount  of  difference  between  any  two  writers  who  may 
afford  points  for  comparison,  is  often  mistaken  for  inferiority  in 
one  of  them,  because  the  specific  qualities  are  overlooked,  which 
do  not  fall  under  the  terms  of  the  parallel ;  and  yet,  these  may 
constitute  the  proper  merit  of  the  production  which  is  judged 
the  inferior.  We  have  placed  these  two  dramatic  poems  toge- 
ther, simply  for  the  convenience  of  disposing  of  tnem  both  in 
one  article,  and  because,  being  publislied  nearly  at  the  same 
moment,  they  have  naturally  come  to  be  talked  of  together^ 
and  are  found  on  every  l>ookseller's  table  in  each  other*s 
company. 

But,  having  the  names  of  these  two  noblemen  placed  injoxta- 
position  before  us,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  moral  contrast 
which  they  actually  present.  We  speak  of  them  both,  of 
course^  in  their  public  character— of  the  Biographer  of  Lord 
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William  Ruaeell»  as  compared  with  the  Author  of  Don  Juan  ^ 
of  the  patriotic  senator,  as  compared  with  the  self-erpatriated 
absentee;  of  the  constitutional  cnampion  of  a  nation's  rights,  in 
contrast  with  the  anti-social '  liberal'  who  has  snapped  asuoder 
every  relation  that  bound  him  to  his  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  open  a  new  production  coming  from  the  pen  of  either  of  the 
two,  with  indifference;  but  the  respective  feeliDgsof  interest 
are  widely  different.  In  the  case  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
reader's  expectation  is  less  highly  excited ;  we  confess  that  our 

Jrevailing  teeline  was,  an  anxiety  that  he  should  be  found  not  to 
ave  committed  nis  Judgement  by  the  publication.  For,  as  to 
the  precise  rank  which  Uie  noble  AuUior  may  be  able  to  claim 
among  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet,  it  may  well  be  to  hiin  an 
inferior  consideration.  He  may  dispense  with  a  poet's  fame, 
and  still  feel  secure  of  a  lofty  reputation.  But  Lord  Byron  is 
a  poet  or  nothing.  He  has  staked  every  thins  on  his  literary 
fame.  His  genius  is  all  th^t  stands  between  qim  and  infamy. 
And  so  pre-eminent  is  his  ^nius,  and  so  notorious  his  abuse 
of  it,  that  by  no  new  publication  is  he  likely  ever  to  raise 
liigher  the  admiration  of  nis  talents,  or  to  sink  himself  lower  as 
a  man  in  the  estimation  of  the  ^ood. 

Don  Carlos  has  not  disappointed  us.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
faultless  tragedy,  nor  does  it  possess  the  highest  degree  of 
dramatic  interest.  The  charactera  are  ably  conceived,  and  the 
subject  is  well  chosen ;  but  a  want  of  dramatic  skill  is  dis« 
covered  in  the  management  of  the  plot.  The  whole  story  and 
its  issue  are  too  soon  anticipated  by  the  reader.  There  is  also 
a  want  of  that  dramatic  eloquence  which  constitutes  iHe  main 
charm  of  this  most  difficult  species  of  composition.  Such  are 
the  faults  of  the  poem,  which  has  nevertheless  redeeming  qua- 
lities. It  contains  much  genuine  poetry,  several  yery  fine 
scenes,  is  full  of  noble  sentiments,  and  has  an  excellent  moral 
tendency. 

The  facts  on  which  th^  drama  is  founded,  are  briefly  these. 
About  the  year  1556,  several  Spanish  Lutherans  having  sot 
printed,  out  of  Spain,  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  Spanish,  which 
were  introduced  into  that  country,  the  Inquisition  took  alarm 
at  the  progress  made  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  arrested  many 
Lutherans,  and  in  1659,  celebrated  two  autos'^a-fe  at  Vallado- 
lid.  At  Uie  former  of  these,  the  prince,  Don  Carlos,  then  a 
boy,  presided;  and  it  is  affirmed  byLlorente,  that  he  conceived 
fn»n  that  time  a  violent  hatred  against  the  Inquisition*  About 
six  years  after,  he  firet  formed  a  project  of  secretly  withdraw- 
ing nimself  to  Flanders ;  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed,  of 
assuming  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  esta- 
there  religious  liberty.    His  designs  were,  however. 
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aiscoTCfed  ;  lie  was  cbftrged  with  bicli  treaflon  and  the  nrten* 
tion  of  parricide,  and  found  guilty  by  a  special  commission 
named  l^tbe  King,  who,  when  his  council  recommended  the 
Heir  to  the  throne  to  the  royal  clemency,  pleaded  his  con- 
science as  forbidding  him  to  spare  his  son.  Don  Carlos  died 
by  poison,  administered  to  him  by  command  of  the  Prince  of 
fiyolij  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  King.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  Protestant  faith  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
real  occasion  of  his  death.  To  these  circumstances.  Lord  John 
Russell  has  added  the  slenderly  supported  fact  of  an  attach* 
ment  on  the  part  5f  Don  Carlos  to  the  Queen  his  mother-in- 
law,  who  haa  been  at  first  betrothed  to  him ;  and  he  makes  the 
Inouisition  interfere  in  the  trial  of  the  Prince.  The  character 
of  Don  Cailos  also  is  imaginary. 

The  whole  of  the  above  circumstances — ^the  design  of  the 
Prince,  its  discovery,  his  heretical  leaning,  his  attacnment  to 
the  Queen,  are  disclosed  in  the  first  scene,  in  a  conversation 
between  two  of  the  Inquisitors.  He  is  brought  to  trial  in  the 
third  act ;  he  escapes  from  his  cell  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  ; 
and  being  betrayed  and  brought  back,  is  poisoned,  and  dies  in 
the  fifth.  The  worst  scene  in  the  drama  is  that  in  which  Don 
Carlos  is  wounded,  and  in  which  a  long,  formal  confession  is 
extorted  from  him  in  the  article  of  death  by  his  ui^iatural 
lather.  Instead  of  any  further  analysis  of  the  drama,  we  shall 
give  a  few  extracts  in  support  of  the  commendation  which  it 
justly  merits. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  King's  soliloquy  on  first  re- 
ceiving a  mysterious  mtimation  of  his  son's  criminal  designs. 


■ *  The  bo^  I 

How  have  I  tended  him  from  mfancy 

To  be  my  Bze\  staff;  thinking  to  rest 

On  him  my  heavier  cares,  and  curtained  schemes 

Big  with  tlie  glories  of  a  future  age ; 

And  now  he  is  a  vulture,  hovering  o'er  me. 

Watching  my  death  to  feed  on  my  remains. 

The  people  cry :  **  There  is  the  prince  shall  reign 

When  Philip  is  no  more  :"  old  nurses  bless 

His  beardless  face,  and  silly  children  toss 

Their  tiny  cafw  into  the  air ;  while  I 

Am  met  by  frigid  reverence,  passive  awe. 

That  fears,  yet  dares  not  own  itself  for  fear ; 

As  though  the  public  hangman  stalked  behind  me. 

And  this  it  is  to  reign — to  gain  men's  hate. 

Thus  for  the  future  monarch,  Fancy  weaves 

A  snotless  robe,  entwines  his  sceptre  round 

Witn  flow'ry  garlands,  places  on  his  head 

A  crown  of  laurels,  while  the  weary  present. 
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Like  a  slale  riddle  or  ft  htl-fear^s  fashiooy  .  * 

*  Cavrieft  bo  grace  willi  it.    Baie,  vulgar  world  1 
'Tis  Unit  twit  men  for  ever  live  in  hope» 
And  he  that  has  done  notbing^  it  held  forth 
As  capable  ef  all  things*  Poor  weak  herd ! 
Heaven  save  ne  from  the  breath  of  their  applansle !' 

In  the  subsequent  scene,  he  questions  a  lady  attending  on 
Che  Queen,  as  to  her  majesty's  deportment  in  the  prince^a 
presence. 

'  Leom^ra.  Then^  sire,  behold  the  truth. 

Her  usual  air  appears  as  if  she  mocked 
The  state  she  wears ;  the  jewels  of  the  crown 
But  shade  her  lustre ;  all  the  royal  pomp 
Makes  her  not  proud,  but  sad :  the  dignity 
That  doth  befit  Castile,  she  casts  aside. 
As  if  it  soiled  her  purity  of  heart : 
But  if  Don  Carlos  in  her  presence  stands. 
Then  like  a  statue  starting  into  lifot  » 

Her  cheeks  blush  deep  with  rosy  streams ;  her  eyes 
Glow  with  unusual  fires ;  her  arm,  her  hand» 
No  longer  move  with  langour :  all  her  frame 
In  animated  sesture  speaks  the  soul ; 
Though  still  her  timid  modesty  of  mind 
Tempers  with  grace  the  beauty  of  her  mien. 

<  PhUip*    She  welcomes  him  I 

*  Leonora*  Yes,  sire,  such  welcome  gives 

As  taken  ttoon  the  dark  blank  toorU  the  sun 
Poun forth  his  beams;  token  undistinguisked space 
Grottfs  rick  wiik  meaning:  hill,  and  lake,  and  plain 
Glitter  in  new-born  light,  and  hail  the  day  :— 
Such  w  the  queen^  when  to  our  quiet  hours 
D  jn  Carlos  gives  his  leisure. 

*  Pkify,  It  is  well; 

She  should  refaice  to  see  our  royal  son : 
Say,  does  he  ever  speak  to  her  alone  ? 

*  Leonora.     Nay,  gracious  sire,  that  were  to  my  reproach : 

My  omce  here  is  to  attend  the  queen ;  , 
Never  to  leave  her  presence ;  and  to  break 
That  rule,  so  long  as  I  ean  hbhi  my  station. 
Were  to  betray  my  duty,  soil  my  race. 
None  ever  yet,  of  count^men,  or  friends. 
Or  childish  playmates  of  her  infancy. 
Or  near  relations  of  your  royal  blood. 
Have  ever  spoken  to  the  queen  alone; 
Nor  have  I  missed  a  gesture  or  a  word, 
Or  failed,  when'  reason  was,  to  bear  the  tale 
Unto  your  majesty. 
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<  PUlip.  TiB  weU ;  'tis  weU : 

Say:  now-— -I  wouH  no  more— I  Bin  would  know  ;-- 
Not  that  these  things  which  you  hare  told  to  me 
Excite  a  thought  unworthy  of  the  queen. 
Or  can  tlie  least  unhinge  my  stediast  love 
And  anchored  trust  in  her  ndelit^.— 
Far  from  us  all  sun[>icion !  but  'tis  well 
That  I,  the  king,  should  know  the  slightest  sign, 
.  The  breath  of  air^  or  creaking  of  a  door, 
That  passes  in  my  court*'— 

The  lines  we  have  marked  in  italics,  are  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque :  nothing  can  be  more  elegant  dien  the  simile,  and  a 
poet  might  envy  the  Author  the  felicitous  expression  in  this 
passage.  The  harsh,  proud,  unfeeling  character  of  King  Philip 
IS  weU  sustained.  In  the  following  scene,  Vald^z,  the  chief 
inauisitor,  has  solicited  an  audienee  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  against  the  Prince. 

*  PhSip',    Good  fiuher,  speak  ;  I  am  not  weak  of  inbd. 
Say,  have  I  ruled  in  the  two  hemispheres  ' 
For  twenty  years,  and  never  met  Yeverse  ? 
Great  as  our  victories,  hiffh  as  our  name. 
Proud  as  our  empire  stands  above  the  rest. 
Heaven  has  not  vet  forgotten  to  chastbe, 
To  save  our  soul  from  overweening  pride ; 
But  never  were  we  so  pufl  up  with  fame. 
As  not  to  bear  the  rod  with  bttmbleness.-i. 
Remember  you  when  our  great  armament 
Sailed  from  our  shore  to  conquer  and  convert 
England,  rebellious  to  its  God  f 

«  VqUix.  I  do. 

A  time  of  cruel  memory ;  our  ships 
Collected  in  our  ports  by  years  of  toil, 
The  mighty  preparations  of  our  realm. 
Our  implemen|s  of  battle,  all  the  pomp 
Of  naval  war  which  vainly  had  been  deemed 
Invincible,  were  scattered  to  the  winds ; 
Our  lofty  expectations  sunk  for  ever. 
And,  worst  of  all,  our  bravest  chivalry. 
The  hopes  of  Chrisfendom,  the  strengdi  of  Spain, 
Shrouded  in  waves  or  chained  b  English  dungeons. 

Yet  when  this  bitter  draught,  this  kiUbg  potion 
Was  all  distilled  into  one  dreadful  word. 
And  poured  at  once  bto  my  ear— *that  word 
No  less  than  Ruin,-^-^owed  I  then,  Vald^Sp 
A  weakness  unbecoming  of  a  man, 
A  christian,  and  a  kbg  r 
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'   Valdix.  No — sovereign  lord, 

I  do  remember  well  oo  that  sod  day, 
AVhen  all  Madrid  was  tear«,  and  your  whole  people 
Seemed  like  a  widowed  queen  ;  the  messenger 
Came  to  your  majesty  when,  in  the  church,    ; 
You  still  prayed  heaven  for  good  success ;  the  tale 
Was  dreadfuli  but  your  royd  countenance 
Took  not  the  print  of  woe  I  your  voice  august 
Nor  fell  nor  falter'd  when,  in  brief  reply. 
Calmly  you  said ;  "  I  did  not  send  my  troops 
To  combat  with  the  elements.*'    Such  proof 
Of  pious  resigBation  awift  was  kndwn. 
And  half  the  anguish  of  the  wound  was  saved 
By  iron  constancy :  for  fortitude 
Rewards  itself,  and  dries  the  stream  of  grief 
In  its  own  source,  the  mind. 

In  fortitude 
Our  nation  ever  was  pre-eminepit. 
But  most  of  all  it  doth  become  a  kine. 
To  stand  aloof  from  common  sympaAies. 
We  have  a  separate  life ;  the  place  we  hold, 
We  hold  from  heaven  }  we  should  free  oursehres 
From  cumbrous  trammels  of  humanity 
That  bind  men  down  to  earth :  we  stand  on  high. 
As  Muley  Hassan,  that  o'erlooks  the  plain 
Of  fair  Grenada,  or  those  mightier  hub 
Our  soldiers  speak  of,  hiding  half  the  dcy 
Of  Indian  Peru,  which  view  unchanged 
The  change  of  seasons,  while  the  vwe  below 
Shows  all  vicissitude :  speak  on. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  the  King,  striving  to 
master  and  conceal  the  feeling^  of  agonizing  suspicion  wnich 
agitate  him,  thanks  the  Inquisitor  for  his  zetu. 

*  Phil^  Tou  have  our  thanks 

For  all  the  love  and  wakeful  vieilance 
Yoo  shew  in  our  behalf:  but  if 'tis  fiJse, 
As  by  my  roval  crown  I  deem  it  is» 
Tou  go  not  nee  from  Uame;  and  mark  my  words: 
There  are  some  busy  spirits  In  the  worlds 
Whose  tempers  in  the  natural  food  of  Ufe^ 
Lack  aliment,  as  ships  whose  sails  in  calni 
Flap  to  mid  fro,  and  waste  their  action ;  souls 
Whose  order  is  disturbance ;  they  must  find 
Or  make  a  plot,  and  should  they  fail  to  raise 
The  subject  'gainst  the  prince,  they  move  the  prince 
To  vex  the  subject:  black  unnatural  treasons 
Rise  at  their  bidding :  spirits,  dark  as  hell, 
Fold  murders,  sacribgei  conspiracy 
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Wait  at  their  beck,  and  instant  on  their  call» 
People  the  earth  with  horrors :  there  are  othersi 
Chapmen  of  human  life,  whose  trade  is  blood. 
Who  like  the  vampire  live,  and  suck  their  breath 
Frpm  the  stem  scaflbld»  where  their  comrades'  heads 
Ut  bathed  in  gore— ^h,  think  on  this  and  doubt !— * 
But  say  the  queen— what  said  you  of  the  queen  i 

*  VdUSx,    Nothing,  my  liege ;  nothing  has  been  deposed 

That  may  ^ct  the  queen. 

<  Philip.  Tis  wdl,  Valdfo : 

For  if  there  had»  the  villain  ahoold  have  died. 

Who  dared  to  akn  bis  arrows  at  a  star 

Pure  as  the  heaven  abe^s  made  for ;  k  is  well. 

<  ValdSz.    But  for  the  prhieey  aire.-^ 

'  Philip.  For  the  prince,  Vald^z, 

I  will  myself  tnke  jnfltaot  cognizance 
Whence  the  report  has  risen ;  if  there  be 
In  thb  grave  change  ever  to  little  truth. 
We  need  your  coiMsel :  but  if  some  vile  slave 
Has  coioM  liie  calumny  to  gain  our  ear, 
The,iitaiosC  rigour  of  the  extremest  rack 
Shall  tear  hismbs :  hia  joints  riiali  agoniie 
Qi\iaetothe  verge  of  life;  he  shall  repay 
The  torture  that  his  batharoui  treachery 
Already  has  inflicted  upon  me.  [£jsjf. 

«  Valdez.  Farewell 

Thou  great  example  of  serenity! 
The  hiU  whose  top  beholds  without  a  change 
The  change  of  season ;  thou,  whose  mind  Is  free 
From  cumbrous  trammels  of  humanity. 
These  great  men  of  the  earth  affect  a  wisdom 
Hieir  doser  life  belies;  sit  wrapt  in  clouds 
Of  mystery  that  cheat  the  distant  eye. 
But  cannot  blunt  the  aear  observer's  glance. 
Destroy  their  people;  sledlast  as  the  oak, 
Thev  iMsar  the  tempest :  but  If.toucbed  themselves^ 
In  their  least  joint»  by  a  slight  bre^h  of  air. 
They  tiemble  like  the  reed--ob,  magiitnimity  I* 

In  an  interview  between  the  King  and  Don  Carlos,  previous 
to  his  apprehension,  a  description  is  given  by  the  Prince,  of  the 
otilo-iia^/^  at  ValladoUd. 

*  Carlat.  The  tale  is  lonff  to  tell. 

But  wiih  your  pleasure^  my  whole  mind  and  sou1« 
Aa  it  alleou  your  stale,  shall  be  unrolled. 

<  PhiUp*    Give  me  your  utmost  confidence— proceed  I 

*  Carlot.    I  do  remember  wdl—Coo  well*  eli^ 

My  age  but  scarce  fourteen,  your  royal  self 
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Absent  ID  Flanders,  I  was  bid  preside 

At  the  gr^at  Act  of  Faith  to  be  performed 

In  fair  Valladoh'd  :  at  that  green  age 

Quite  new  to  life,  nor  yet  aware  of  death,- 

The  solemn  pomp  amused  mjr  careless  mind.  >   ^ 

But  when  the  dismal  tragedy  begany 

Hotr  were  my  feelings  cbanfad.  ibid  clouded !  first 

Came  there  a  skeleton,  upon  its  head    ' 

A  cap  with  painted  flamea ;  this  thing  had  been  ^ 

A  lady  who  throughout  her  life  had  borne 

A  name  unsullied ;  twenty  years  had  past 

Since  her  femalns  had  rested  in  the  ground,  ^ 

And  now  by  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office, 

The  dull  disgusting  mass  of  whitened  bone 

That  once  had  been  her  garment,  was  dug  up 

To  dear  some  flaw  in  her  theology. 

Then  came  a  learned  priest,  his  name  Cazalla ; 

With  countenance  serene,  and  calm  devotion. 

He  walked  lo  death,  and  as  he  passed  me  by,  • 

With  earn^t  manner  he  entreated  me 

For  hia  poor  sister's  ofibpring ;  she  condemned 

To  prison  for  her  life,  and  lossof  goodst 

While  twdWe  unhappy  children  were  bereft 

Of  parents  and  of  food ;  I  wvpt^  and  thought 

Of  the  poor  orphans. 

*  Philip,  You  should  have  rejoiced 

To  think  so  many  infant  souls  were  saved 
Perversion. 

Carlos,  How  ?  rejoice  !  not  to  have  wepi 

Were  then  impossible.;  I  sobbed  for  pity. 
But  soon  a  sterner  sight  braced  up  my  nerves^ 
Rigid  with  borror,  for  the  murderous  pile 
Was  lighted  for  the  sacrifice :  unmoved, . 
The  Great  Inquisitor  beheld  his  victims. 
Cazalla  too  was  undisturbed  :  the  mind 
Might  fairly  doubt  which  of  the  two  were  judge^ 
And  which  the  culprit,  save  that  gleams  of  joy 
Like  one  who  sees  his  havpn,  spread  their  light 
Upon  Cazalla's  face.    The  flames  burst  forth. 
And  with  slow  torture  singed  the  limbs  of  Iiim, 
Who  seeme4  alone  amid  Uie  multitude 
To  be  unconscious  of  this  earthly  hell. 
But  as  we  looked  amazed,  sudden  he  rushed 
From  forth  the  flames,  and  while  by«ttandcrs  fled 
In  sudden  panic§  bore  from  off  a  heap 
Fresh  store  of  wood,  upbraiding  the  weak  wretch 
Who  stood  beside  it ;  IImb  he  flung  amata 
Upoli  the  pile,  and  raising  high  his  voice. 
Exclaimed,  «<  Farewell !  tbou  sittAil  woild,  fimwel  f 
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Ye  earthy  and.  tun,  and  moon,  and  starit  flupeweUf 
Welcome  my  God !  welcome  eternal  life  f 

<  Philip,    Blasphemous  error  l^could  thia  heretic 

Have  hope  of  heaven  ? 

<  Carlos.  Such  waa  his  beUef; 

Perhapa  mistaken. 

'  PhiUp.  Prince,  did  I  hearyou  right? 

Perhapa  mistaken  t 

<  Carlot*  Patience  a  little  whOe ; 

Tou  shall  know  all  my  thoughts.    Caaalla,  he 
That  stood  so  tall  berore  me  in  the  strength 
Of  a  high  soul»  was  now  a  cinder,  tost 
And  scattered  by  the  air :  but  there  was  more 
Of  this  too  dreadful  pageant.   I  beheld 
Fourteen  of  our  poor  brethren  suftr  death 
FIrom  Cam's  descendants. 

«  PAjBp.  Peace,  prince ! 

<  Cnrhi.  I  have 'done 

My  narrative,  but  that  I  should  have  told. 
That  ere  the  hecatomb  began,  Vald^a, 
As  Great  Inquisitor,  tendered  an  oath 
Which  I  unwQling  took.   I  thereby  swore 
I  If  ever  I  should  see,  or  hear,  or  Icnow, 

By  any  means,  of  aught  concerned  the  faith, 
Of  friend  or  stranger,,  parent,  brother,  son, 
I  should  reveal  the  same  without  delay 
Unto  the  Holy  Office ;  that  dark  oath 
I  took,  but  thanks  to  heaven,  I  broke. 

<  P«^.  You  broke ! 

•  Carloi*  More  than  a  thousand  times :  the  horrid  glare 
Of  that  dread  sacrifice  fell  on  my  mind. 
And  drove  the  sensi^  fh>m  my  brain;  my  thought 
Hung  on  the  place  where  virtue  had  been  slain. 
Where  I  had  been  a  diief  of  murderers. 
Long  while  I  suffered ;  still  by  day  and  night 
The  features  of  Caaalla,  old  and  grey. 
With  mildness  mingling  somewliat  of  reiNroach, 
Haunted  my  couch,  nor  could  I  gain  relief 
*!nil  I  sought  out  the  wretched  seats  of  those 
Who  err  m  faith,  and  fed  themselves  impelled 
To  seek  for  heaven  by  martyrdom  on  earth. 

I  PUUp.'    You  sought  them  oat  1  you  should  have  hated  them* 

^  (Uaios.    Many  of  these  I  have  assisted,  bade 

Them  fly  this  perilous  air  of  Spam,  conversed 
With  several  of  their  leadersy  viewed  their  Uvea 
Pure  as  the  light;  their  faith  still  sted&st  wonhtpped 
Christ  and  the  book  of  Kfe.    Forgive  me,  &ther» 
I  could  Q0t|  can  not^  will  not  hate  theae  men. 
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•  Phify.    Y<m  bate  them  not— you,  prince  of  Spain  I 

«  Carlos.  *  Alas  I 

I  Vtiow  how  scruples  of  tins  hue  offend 
The  eyes  of  Spanish  rulers ;  I  have  weighed 
Each  separate  argument,  conned  one  by  one 
The  reasons  that  our  church  puts  forth  to  spur 
Her  sons  to  persecution. 

<  PhOip.  Call  it  not 

By  that  unworthy  namet  nor  is  it  fit 
A  chUd  like  you  should  mount  the  judgment*seat 
To  censure  policy  which  Spain  has  deemed 
The  way  of  health,  by  sages  pointed  out 
To  Ferdinand  the  Catholic— «pproTed 
By  counsellors  grown  grey  in  the  state's  service. 
By  saints  and  martyrs  of  our  holy  church. 
By  the  pope's  wise  decree  infallible. 
In  fine  by  God  himself. 
«  Carlos.  That  1  deny. 

'  Philip.    Don  Carlos,  hold  your  peace. 

<  Carlos.  King,  I  have  drunk 

The  stream  of  revelation  at  its  source : 
That  book,  to  common  eyes  denied,  to  me 
By  Osma's  reverend  bishop,  my  preceptor. 
Was  early  given ;  best  and  dearest  g^n' 
That  man  caa  give  to  man,  becoming  thus 
The  minister  of  God,  and  angel-like 
Carrying  glad  tidings  to  the  immortal  soul : 
There  have  I  read,  assisted  by  the  lore 
Of  my  dear  master ;  there  too  have  I  read 
Alone  and  unassisted,  late  at  night, 
And  early  in  the  morning,  words  of  peace. 
Forgiveness  ev'n  for  sin  ;  brotherly  love. 
And  charity  that  beareth,  hopeth  all  ;^ 
I  found  and  wept  with  joy ;  out  to  this  hour 
.   Find  I  no  precept  that  oommissioDS  man 
To  slay  his  erring  brother, 

<  PiiUp.  Prince,  beware  I 

Dread  my  displeasure. 

*  Carlos.    '  1  dread  heaven's  much  more ; 

And  strongly  armed  with  truth,  I  dare  proclaim 
The  Inquisition  murderous  tyrant. 
«  Phify.  Peace, 

Thou  bold  blasphemer  t  most  unworthy  thou 
To  fill  the  throne,  or  even  to  tread  the  soil 
Of  Christian  Spain/  PP< 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract :  it  is  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  Chief  Inquiaitor  and  another  of  the  Holy 
OfiSce. 
Vol.  XIX.  N.S.  M 
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*  Luuro.  Is  this  tbe  plao 

Tou  mean  to  act  on  ? 

*  Valdcx,  Yes!  why  look  you  pale  ? 

*  Lwero*  I  wonder  much  how  you  can  foree  a  scheme 

So  deadly,  so  perfidious ! — ^how  I  shudder ! 
Have  you  no  feeling  for  a  father's  pangs  ? 
A  son  so  young  ? 

*  Faldex*  Feelings!  No,  none ! — why  should  I ^ 

Is  not  each  warmer  motion  of  the  blood. 
Nay,  all  the  innocent  and  pure  affections. 
Conjugal  tenderness,  parental  love. 
The  great  command  or  nature  that  encircles. 
In  one  dear  nest  a  brood  of  infant  loves. 
Beneath  a  mother's  wing ;  the  cherished  bonds 
That  turn  mere  habitation  into  home, 
To  us  prohibited  ?     Is  it  not  thus. 
And  can  you  hesitate  ? 

*  Lucero,  ' Tis  so,  indeed ; 

Yet  we  are  human. 

<  FaldSz.  List  awhile,  Lucero; 

I  once  was  human ;  had  a  heart  as  soft 
To  sensible  impressions,  tears  as  ouick 
To  flow  for  misery*  and  a  spirit  as  high 
To  right  the  injured  as  a  man  can  have : 
My  parents  chained  me  to  the  church  ;  but  yet 
No  oath  within  my  power  could  bar  the  way 
To  natural  affections ;  and  I  loved— 
Spare  me  the  rest.    I  triumphed  o'er  a  passion. 
As  pure,  as  fervent,  and  as  well  returned,. 
As  e*er  bound  heart  to  heart :  I  triumphed — ^yes, 
I  triumphed ;  but  tbe  fire  burnt  inwards,  till 
My  soul  grew  hard  with  suffering :  I  became 
A  being  but  half  human ;  sense  and  reasou. 
Ambition  top  remained*  but  kindlier  feelings. 
Filial,  fraternal,  friendly,  all  were  dead : 
I  woke  from  agony,  and  found  my  breast 
Of  marble. 

'  Lucero.  Your  young  feelinn  raged  too  wildly: 

We  have  our  precept,  but  we  have  our  practice; 
And  few  indeed  of  our  most  saintly  men 
Renounce  all  worldly  pleasures ;  it  is  well 
If  we  preserve  the  outward  show  of  strictness. 

<  FaUhi.    And  think  ye  then  that  I  could  bear  to  be 
A  slave  dependant  on  the  idle  tongue 
Of  bawds  and  cfaamberwonen  ?    Could  I  creep 
Like  a  low  felon  at  the  dead  of 


Belying  by  my  steps  the  garb  I  wore  I 
Did  I  not  see  that  our  least  frailties 
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Were  by  the  world  permitted  bat  to  brin^ 

Ourselves  in  disrepute,  and  weak  subjection 

To  those  who  hold  the  rod  in  terror  <^er  us  ^ 

If  in  our  body  some  frail  vessel  err, 

The  world  declares  it  suits  not  with  our  cloth. 

Does  not  become  our  holy  garb  and  office : 

While  this  same  generous  world  absolves  itself. 

As  if  a  sword  ana  cloak  might  plead  in  bar 

To  all  impeachment  of  morality, 

And  'twere  a  strange  unnatural  circumstance    * 

For  priest  to  sin,  or  Inyman  to  be  pure. 

*  Lucero,    It  is  indeed  their  custom,  yet  our  brethren 

Sofier  the  raillery,  and  seek  the  sio. 

*  Valdez,    That  would  not  I !  mine  was  a  soul  sent  forth 

To  soar  or  burst :  I  could  not  trail  along 
A  thing  for  Scorn  to  buffet  with  his  foot, 
Or  Pride  to  glance  at  with  his  withering  eye  : 
But  since  I  wore  the  cowl,  it  was  my  care 
To  make  it  honoured  :  every  exercise 
Of  harsh  injunction,  fasts  beyond  the  rule 
Of  the  fantastic  saint  who  built  his  school 
Of  stoic  wisdom  *mid  the  rocks  and  wilds, ' 
Perpetual  meditation,  fervent  prayer, 
Self'Chastisement,  all  that  a  man  can  do 
To  make  himself  a  spirit,  I  have  done. 

*  Lucero.    I  know  it  well :  your  fame  of  holiness 

Was  bruited  through  all  Spain. 

*  Vald^.  It  was  my  aim, 

And  1  obtained  it :  not  for  empty  glory ; 
For  as  I  rooted  out  the  weeds  of  passion, 
One  still  remained,  and  grew  till  its  tall  plant 
Struck  root  in  every  fibre  of  my  heart. 
It  was  ambition  ;  not  the  mean  desire 
Of  rank  or  title,  but  great  glorious  sway 
0*er  multitudes  of  minds. 

*•  Laaro.  That  you  have  gained. 

*  VaUSz.     I  have  indeed,  and  why  ?    I'll  tell  thee  why. 

The  feebleness  of  common  man  proceeds 

From  hosts  of  appetites  that  tear  the  soul 

With  mingled  purpose  :  his  resolves  are  weak. 

His  vision  cloudea :  but  my  appetites 

Were  in  one  potent  essence  concentrate ; 

I  neither  loved,  nor  feasted,  nor  played  dice ; 

Power  was  my  feast,  my  mistress,  and  my  game. 

Thus  have  I  acted  with  a  will  entire. 

And  wreathed  the  passions  that  distracted  others 

Into  a  sceptre  for  myself. 

M  2 
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*  Lucero.  All  Spain 

Desires  you  long  may  JLeep  it,  to  preserve 
Our  faith  entire. 

*  Valdh.  Aye ;  and  I  will  long  keep  it. 

But  if  Don  Carlos  reigns,  who  shall  preserve 

The  faith  of  Spain  ?  and  shall  we  sund  to  weigh 

Each  grain  and  scrupTe  of  morality. 

When  our  great  temple  shakes !    Shall  we  not  rush 

And  slay  the  sacrilegious  enemy 

With  his  own  firebrand  ?     Trust  the  charge  to  roe  \ 

Be  mine  the  guilt ;  I  feel  not  for  the  pangs 

Of  those  who  made  me  wretched.    I  can  bear 

To  see  the  aflfectiona  blasted ;  so  were  mine. 

Men  bid  us  be  of  stone ;  now  let  them  find 

We  are  so.* 

These  extracts,  and  we  do  not  give  them  as  the  finest  pas- 
sages, will  amply  substantiate  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  the 
talent  displayed  in  this  poem.  We  abstain  from  minor  criti- 
cism. Lord  John  Russell  terms  it  *  an  attempt  at  a  play.*  If 
it  is  his  first  attempt,  it  must  be  considered  as  affording  a  bril- 
liant promise  of  future  excellence.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will 
certainly  not  detract  from  his  Lordship's  literary  repatation ; 
while  both  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  well 
become  this  worthy  scion  of  the  House  of  Russell,  the  heredi- 
tary defenders  of  our  religious  liberties. 

Werner  is  by  far  the  least  dull  of  all  Lord  Byron*s  tragedies : 
the  story  is  extremely  interesting,  and  the  characters  highly 
dramatic.  But  neither  the  story  nor  the  characters  are  his  own. 
His  Lordship  frankly  avows,  that  the  drama  is  taken  entirely 
from  a  tale  by  Miss  Harriet  Lee,  which  appeared  many  years 
ago  in  a  work  entitled  '*  Canterbury  Tales.**  And  not  only  the 
plan,  but  the  language  of  many  parts  of  the  story  has  been 
adopted  in  the  poem.  AH  the  merit,  therefore,  to  which  Lord 
Byron  can  lay  claim,  is  that  of  having  dramatised  the  story,  and 
turned  it  into  a  tolerable  play.  As  his  Lordship  is  an  idle  man, 
he  might  have  been  worse  employed  ;  and  ne  deserves  the 
thanks  of  at  least  one  individual  for  this  exercise  of  his  inge- 
nuity. It  has  raised  to  life  a  defunct  copyright,  and  put  a  for- 
gotten novel  again  into  circulation.  Kruitzner  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  production.  It  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
years  since  we  read  it ;  and  it  left  a  very  strong  impression  of 
the  Writer's  superior  faculties  and  reach  of  thought.  The  spell 
which  enchains  the  reader  is  very  powerful ;  but  the  talent  dis- 
played in  the  narrative,  is  less  remarkable  than  the  power  of 
conception  which  appears  in  the  characters,  and  the  almost 
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philosophical  cast  of  thought  which  pervades  the  tale.    A  very 
short  extract  will  illustrate  the  expression  we  have  used. 

*  He  therefore  acceded  to  a  reserve  he  had  never  till  latelv  prac- 
tised towards  Josephine ;  and  with  a  generous^  though  half  sullen 
tenderness,  strove  to  con6De  to  himself  feelings  he  yet  found  it  would 
he  impossible  ever  to  silence ;— the  aching  consciousness  of  a  sullied 
mind — a  sort  of  accessory  guilt — and  an  indefinite  remorse  !  Nor  was 
thisy  alas !  the  only  cankerous  speck  upon  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
Siegendorf !  A  sort  of  secret  foreknowledge,  which  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  nice  calculation  made  by  the  feelings,  before  we  permit  it  to  become 
an  operation  of  the  judgement,  already  corroded  that  distinguished 
lot  which  fortune  seemed  to  have  prepared  for  him.' 

Mde.  de  Stael  has  no  passage  that  we  recollect  iiner  than  this, 
either  in  thought  or  in  expression.     But  all  these  more  ethereal 

Jualities  of  the  composition,  escape  in  the  process  of  dramati« 
cation ;  and  thus,  the  poem  is  not  merely  less  pleasing  but  less 
instructive  than  the  tale. 

Werner  is  the  discarded  son  of  Count  Siegendorf.  He  has 
married  Josephine  under  a  feigned  name ;  and  she  has  only 
learned  his  real  rank,  to  feel  that,  instead  of  having  '  given 
'  her  hand  to  a  man  gifted,  as  she  believed,  beyond  his  for- 
'  tnnes,  she  had,  on  the  contrary,  united  herself  to  one  who 
'  had  debased  them.*  Her  affections,  however,  remain  un<- 
changed.  Their  only  son  had  been  adopted  by  the  Count  as 
his  heir,  but  he  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  Castle, 
and  his  parents  have  been  unable  to  hear  any  tidines  of  him. 
At  the  time  at  which  the  drama  opens,  the  Count  is  dead  ;  and 
Werner,  already  broken  down  with  poverty  aiul  mental  suffer- 
ing, is  proceeding  to  put  in  his  rightful  claim  to  the  inheritance, 
when  he  is  arrested  by  disease  in  an  obscure  town  on  the  nor- 
thern frontier  of  Silesia.  The  following  dialogue  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  scenes  in  the  drama. 

*  Josephine.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  toe  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth. 
Which  hath  no  coamber  for  them,  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

'  Werner.  And  that*s  not  the  worst :  who  cares 

For  diambers  ?  rest  is  all.    The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest— ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.    1  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk'st  of. 
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*  Josephine.  And  art  thou  not  now  sbelterad  from  them  all  t 

'    Wenur.  Yes.    And  from  the$e  alone. 

*  Joiephine.  And  that  ii  sometfaiDg. 

*  Werner^    True— -to  a  peasant. 

'  Josephine,  Should  the  nobly  bom 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habit* 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life? 

*  Wwner.    It  is  not  Uiat,  thou  know'st  it  is  not :  we 

Have  borne  ail  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently^ 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

<  Josephine.  Well  ? 

*  Werner*    Something  beyond  our  outward  sufferings  (though 

These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  of^,  and  more  than  ever  nam* 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted  not  alone  my  strength »  but  means. 
And  leaves  as— no !  this  is  beyond  me ! — but 
For  this  1  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy—- 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustained — my  name — 
Mv  father's  name— been  still  upheld ;  and,  more 
Than  those-— 

*  Josephine,  (abruptly.)  My  son— our  son-*our  Ulric, 

Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long  empty  arms^ 

And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 

Twelve  years !  he  was  but  eight  then  :--- beautiful 

He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now« 

My  Ulric !  my  adored ! 

*  Werner.  I  have  been  full  ofl 

The  chase  of  fortune ;  now  she  hath  overtaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

*  Josephine.  Lonely !  my  dear  hu^Mnd  ? 

*  Werner.    Or  worse — mvolving  all  I  love,  in  this 

Far  worse  than  solitude.    jtUme^  I  had  died, 
«   And  ajl  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

'  Jouphine*  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 

Comfort !  Wo  have  struggled  long  ;  and  they  who  strive 
With  fortune,  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal,  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.     Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy* 

'  Werner.     We  were  in  sight  ofbim,  of  every  thing 
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» 

Which  could  bring  compefisBtion  for  past  sorrow— 
And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

*  Josephine.  We  are  not  baffled. 

*  Ifemer.    Arc  we  not  pennyless  f 

*  JotejAme*  We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

*  Werner.    But  I  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  rank^  and  power  ; 

Enjoyed  them,  loved  them,  and  alas !  abused  theai» 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father^s  wraths 
In  my  o'er*fervent  youth.    But  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.    My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creeping  kinsmaot  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon    . 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

•  m  •  • 

Who  would  read  in  this  form 
The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Whoy  in  this  garb  the  heir  of  pifiusely  lands } 
WhOf  m  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
OfrankandanoMry  ?  in  this  woni  cheek 
And  famine^hollowed  brow,  the  lord  of  haJISff 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

^  Josephine,  Yob 

Pondered  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 

My  Werner !  when  you  deigned  to  cnoose  finr  bride 

The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exOe. 

*  Werner.    An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 

Were  a  6t  marriage  ;  but  I  stiU  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  llie  state  we  both  were  bom  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble  though  decayed^ 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

<  Josephine.  Your  father  did  not  think  so,  thoi^h  'twas  noble ; 

But  bad  my  birth  been  ail  my  claum  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  doomed  it  what  it  is. 

<  Werner.    And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes? 

*  Josephine.  AH  which  it  • 

Has  done  in  oar  behalf,— nothing. 

*  Werner.  How,— nothing  f 

'  JoMpUie.  Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 

Thy  heart  from  the  beginnbgt  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty*  but  as 

Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfullv. 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers. 
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'  Thou  might'at  have  yarned  thy  bread*  as  thousands  earn  it ; 

Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 
Or  other  ciyic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

*  Wmmer.    And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher  ?    Excellent. 

» 

*  Joiephine.  Whatever  thou  might'st  have  been,  to  roe  thou  art. 

What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change. 
My  heart's  first  cnoice ;  which  chose  thee,  knowing  neither 
Thy  birth,  tliy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy  sorrows. 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them, 
When  ti^ey  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee/ 

By  one  of  those  very  usual  occurrences  with  which  dramatic 
life  abounds,  Ulric,  the  lost  son,  and  Stralenheim,  whose 
emissaries  have  long  been  in  pursuit  of  Werner,  are  assembled 
in  the  same  mansion.  The  parties  are  all  personally  unknown 
to  each  other ;  but  Ulric  discovers  himself  to  his  parents,  to 
the  joy  of  his  mother.   Werner  can  ffeel  none.    Pressed  to  des- 

1)eration  by  his  necessities,  he  has  stplen  a  rouleau  from  Stra- 
enheim  while  asleep,  and  is  writhing  under  a  sense  of  self-de- 
gradation. A  stir  is  made  to  discover  the  thief,  and  suspicion 
mils  on  a  Hungarian,  named  Grabor,  who  had  assisted  Conrad 
in  savii^  Stralenheim  from  drowning.  Qabor  disappears,  and 
the  nobleman  is  found  to  have  been  assassinated.  Circum- 
stantial  evidence  is  strong  against  the  fugitive,  for  only  Werner 
and  his  son  know  that  he  was  not  the  thief,  and  Ulric  alone 
knows  that  he  was  not  the  murderer. 

Time  passes  on.  Werner  is  now  Count  Siegendorf,  and  Ul- 
ric is  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  Ida  Stralenheim,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  murdered  nobleman,  whom  the  Count  has 
generously  adopted.  But  there  is  somethic^  very  mysterious 
about  Ulnc's  whole  character  and  conduct.  Tnough  he  behaves 
very  dutifully  to  his  father,  there  is  no  cordiality  between  them. 
Siegendorf  is  all  parental  anxiety ;  his  son  all  coldness  and  re- 
serve. Gabor  suddenly  reappears  most  disastrously,  recognises 
Werner  in  the  Count,  denounces  Ulric  to  the  unhappy  father 
as  the  murderer  of  Stralenheim  and  a  leader  of  banditti,  and 
Siegendorf  and  his  son  part  for  ever. 

*   All  is  over 
For  me  !  Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave. 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine  !  The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past.' 

Some  faults  the  poem  has  only  in  common  with  the  original. 
Oabor  is  a  most  inexplicable  personage :  he  is  always  on  the 
point  of  turning  out  sometiiing  more  than  he  proves  to  be.  A 
sort  of  mysterious  horror  is  thrown  around  his  impalpability  in 
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the  tale^  but,  in  the  drama,  he  is  only  a  sentimental,  noodj, 
high- mettled  soldier  of  fortune^  whose  appearances  and  dis* 
appearances  are  alike  singularly  inopportune,  and  who  ends  in 
a  mere  mercenary.  His  character  is,  we  think,  decidedly  a 
failure.  Werner — we  mean  Kruitzner — ^is  admirably  drawn. 
Who  does  not  recognise  in  him  the  portrait  of  too  common  a 
character  ?  The  man  of  shining  talents,  ardent  mind,  powerful 
connexions,  brilliant  prospects,  who,  after  squandering  away 
all  in  wanton  self  •indulgence,  having  lived  only  for  himself, 
finds  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  the  prey  of 
bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  his  remorse  as  in  his 
gayety.        '  It  is,*  reinarks  Miss  Lee^ 

^  among  the  great  evils  of  misconduct  to  harden  the  heart ;  and  it 
had  haraened  that  of  the  Couot.  Misery,  inevitable,  intolerable 
misery,  teemed  to  threaten  him  on  every  side.  But  there  was  a  point 
in  his  character  at  which  it  ever  repelled  the  arrow  from  himself, 
thouffh  at  tbp  expense  of  all  around.  Even  now,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  self-condemnation  and  shame,  concentrating,  as  it  were,  to  that 
point  all  the  harsher  and  more  stubborn  feelings  of  his  nature,  he 
prepared  to  meet  Josephine  and  her  father  with  a  firmness  that  should 
alike  exclude  expostulation  or  reproach,  by  shewing  that  his  decision, 
whatever  it  might  prove,  would  be  irrevocable,  and  that  he  would  be 
responsible  for  his  conduct  to  no  being  but  himself.' 

We  think  that  it  is  rather  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  the  Author  of 
**  Kruitzner/*  to  make  this  man  capable  of  pouring  out  his 
heart,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  '  with  manly  and  inartificial 
'  ma^naninnty.*  That  is  the  last  attribute  which  would  seem 
to  belong  to  •  the  slave  of  passion,*  the  victim  of  every  temp* 
tation,  who  had  sacrificed  '  every  thing  by  turns,  either  to  false 
'  calculations,  or  ungovemed  passions, — his  father,  his  wife, 
'  even  his  honour ;  at  least  that  pure  and  secret  sense  which 
'  seemed  to  Josephine  its  essence.*    Such  a  man  may  be  ca- 

Eable  of  noble  and  generous  impulses,  may  have  his  softer  and 
etter  moments ;  but  a  mind  essentially  selfish,  and  habitually 
infirm,  can  scarcely  be  at  any  moment  magnanimous. 

All  that  is  inconsistent  in  the  character  of  Kruitzner,  is  ren« 
dered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner  of  the  drama.  If  he  is 
made  somewhat  less  criminal,  he  appears  only  the  more  weak, 
and  his  conduct  is  as  wayward  as  his  fate.  His  remorse  at 
taking  the  nmieau  from  the  man  who  was  about  to  usurp  his 
domams,  and  throw  him  into  prison,  is  somewhat  overcharged ; 
and  though  his  horror  at  hearing  of  Stralenheim*s  death  is  na- 
tural, it  seems  unaccountably  to  absorb  his  joy  at  finding  him- 
self delivered  from  his  enemy,  and  restored  to  afiiuence.  Kru- 
itzner is  the  victim  of  his  passions.  '  If  his  misfortunes  should 
'  appear  to  exceed  his  errors,  let  it  be  remembered,'  says  hit 
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bio«^pher,  "^  how  easily  both  might  haye  been  avoided;  since 
'  aii  adherence  to  his  duties  at  almost  any  one  period  of  his  life, 
'  would  have  spared  him  more  than  half  its  sufferings/  This 
is  the  moral  of  the  tale«  but  it  is  but  feebly  illustrated  in  the 
drama :  Werner  is  more  the  victim  of  what  would  be  called  fate. 
Lord  Byron  has  not  felt  the  real  force  of  the  character. 

Other  faults  are  chargeable  more  especially  on  the  Poet. 
Ulric  behaves  far  too  hopefully  and  too  dutifully  for  an  assassin 
and  a  brigand.  He  is  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Lara  order -^a 
WestaU  ruffian.  Ida  Stralenheim  is  a  mere  child»  too  young 
by  a  great  deal  to  be  married.  The  most  amusing  fellow  in 
the  drama,  is  Monsieur  Idenstein,  who  makes  the  finest 
speech  too  beyond  comparison  of  any  of  the  personaeeSt— - 
tnough  we  wonder  whence  he  got  it.  The  drama  is  exceedingly 
barren  of  either  poetical  passages,  or  of  that  philosophic  dedm- 
mation  in  which  the  Author  of  Sardanapalus  is  so  wont  to  u 
dulge.    But  the  following  apostrophe  is  admirable. 

*  Idautan.     But  is  it  real?  let  me  look  on  it ; 
Diamond^  by  all  that's  glorious ! 


-Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler! 


Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 

Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself  1 

Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine  1  thou  load-star  of 

The  foul  1  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 

Ail  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles. 

Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  !  which  sitting 

High  on  the  monarch's  diadera,  attractest 

More  worship  than  the  Majesty  who  sweats 

Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 

Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  I 

Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  methinks,  already 

A  little  kin^,  a  lucky  alchymbt  I — 

A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 

Without  the  forfeit  of  bis  soul.    But  come, 

Werner^  or  what  else  ? 

<  Werner.  Call  me  Werner  still. 

You  yet  may  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

'  Idemtein,  I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  Spirit, 

Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd,  in  a  low  garb. — 
But  come,  1*11  serve  thee;  thou  shalt  be os free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence, 
I'll  shew  thee  I  am  honest—oh,  thou  jewel  I 
Thou  shalt  be  furnished,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight*  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again ! 


J 
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■ 

I  have  a  fotter-brcrther  in  the  mart 

Of  Hamburi^y  skill'd  in  Drecioot  stenea — how  many 

Carats  may  it  waigh  ?*-Come»  Weroery  I  ifiU  wiog  thee.' 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  better  play  and  a  worse  poem  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  appeared  under  his  Lordship's  name. 
But  as  all  that  is  dramatic  in  the  piece>  except  the  arrange- 
ment, is  borrowed,  it  has  not  shaken  the  opinion  we  have  con- 
stantly expressed,  that  the  drama  is  not  his  Lordship's  forte, — 
that  he  h^  not  the  power  of  conception  requisite  to  produce 
an  historical  character, — that  with  all  his  great  talents,  he  wants 
the  transcendent  faculty  of  dramatic  or  epic  invention.  As 
much  as  this  is  almost  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Author  of  Wer- 
ner, when,  having  failed  in  nis  original  dramas,  he  becomes,  in 
this,  a  copyist,  aspiring  to  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  an  in- 
genious play-wright. 


Art.  IV.  jf  Journey  to  Ttoo  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt.  By 
Sir  Archibald  Edmonstooe,  Bart.Svo.  pp.  xvi,  162.  Price  10s.  6(1. 
London.  1822. 

1 T  is  a  pity  that  such  slight  yet  not  unimportant  contributions 
^  to  geographical  science  as  are  put  forth  from  time  to  time 
in  the  too  ambitious  shape  of  volumes,  though,  in  substance, 
mere  pamphlets,  are  not  rather  incorporated  in  a  well  edited 
collection.  Mr.  Walpole  has  set  an  excellent  example  in  his 
two  interesting  volumes  of  Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to 
collect  matter  for  a  volume  of  similar  character  and  dimensions, 
relating  exclusively  to  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa ;  and  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  contributors,  of  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
independent  authorship,  would  be  compensated  by  the  perma- 
nent value  which  would  attach  to  such  a  record ;  whereas  these 
fugitive  narratives  cannot  hope  to  survive  a  perusal. 

oir  Archibald  Edmonstone  claims  the  merit  of  having  dis- 
covered ^fourth  Oasis,  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Upper  Egypt ; 
the  existence  of  which,  if  suspected,  had  never  been  pre* 
vtously  ascertained.  He  was,  it  seems,  the  first  European 
who  had  reached  the  district  in  modem  times.  The  Shekn  as- 
sured him,  that  there  was  no  record  of  any  Frank  ever  having 
visited  that  Oasis  before,  although  the  fame  of  the  English 
had  penetrated  even  to  that  insulated  region.  Sir  Archibald 
was,  however,  but  just  in  time  to  secure  for  himself  and  his 
country  this  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  modem  visi- 
tant. Not  far  from  the  last  sprincT)  on  their  return,  the  party 
met    M.   Drovetti,    who,    having  visited    the  nearer   Oasis, 
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was  then  on  his  way  to  the  further  one  which  tbey  were  leav- 
ing,  and  at  which  they  had  arrived  more  directly  by  travers- 
ing the  Desert  in  a  south-western  direction  from  Siout.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  mail-coach  race  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  explorator.  On  his  arrival  at  Siout.  Sir 
Archibald  learned  that  M.  Drovetti  had  set  out  for  the  Oases 
three  days  before  ;  the  only  way,  therefore,  of  being  b<efore- 
hand  with  him,  was,  to  abandon  the  intended  route  by  way  of 
Esne,  recommended  by  Belzoni,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  getting 
across  the  Desert.  The  Frenchman,  however,  being  deter- 
mined not  to  be  outwitted  if  he  was  outrun,  has  prudently  got 
the  start  of  his  rival  in  publication ;  and  bv  a  slight  change  of 
date,  has  contrived  to  usurp  the  honour  of  nis  rival.  The  slip 
of  memory  in  which  this  representation  is  supposed  to  have 
originated,  our  Author  thus  endeavours  to  rectify. 

*  M.  Drovetti  left  Egypt  at  Siouty  and  proceeded  to  El  Carg6  by 
the  regular  caravan  road ;  discovered  there  the  two  temples*  men- 
tioned  abovey  omitted  by  M.  Cailliaud,  and  then  followea  the.  same 
route  by  which  we  returned,  by  En  Amour  to  Bellata.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  observe,  that  though  he  professes  to  have  made  this 
journey  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1818,  it  was  in  fact  in  the  month  of 
February,  1819;  and  whereas  he  announces  himself  as  the  first  EUi- 
ropean  who  had  visited  the  farther  Oasis,  or  Valley  of  Dakel,  in 
modern  tiroes,  it  escaped  his  memory,  that  on  the  2Ut  of  Febniaryt 
about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  he,  on  his  way  to  Bellata«  aboul 
half  a  day's  journey  from  it,  met,  and  had  some  conversation  with  ua, 
who  were  on  our  return.  On  his  way  back  to  the  Nile,  be  foUowed 
the  same  course  as  we  had  taken  in  setting  out.'    pp.  147»  8. 

Leaving  these  tricks  of  travellers — we  have  often  heard  of 
tricks  upon  travellers — we  proceed  to  give  our  readers  an  ac- 
count or  the  information  contained  in  toe  present  volume. 

The  Western  Oasis,  as  Sir  Archibald  distm^shes  the  newly 
discovered  one,  is  divided  from  the  Great  Oasis  by  a  low  chain 
of  mountains.  The  distance  from  Bellata  to  £1  Carg6,  the 
principal  town  of  the  latter,  is  calculated  to  be  106  miles.  A 
communication  between  the  two  Oases  appears  to  have  been 
regularly  maintained.  Heaps  of  broken  pots  and  tiles  presented 
themselves  at  stated  intervals  through  tne  whole  route,  which 
our  Author  considers  as  indicating  the  spots  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Roman  stations;  and  the  same  Cacheff  is  governor  of 
the  two  districts.  The  silence  both  of  ancient  authors,  with 
one  exception,  and  of  Arabic  writers,  respecting  the  further 
region,  would  seem  best  accounted  for  by  the  supposition, 
that  it  was  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  Great  ^    ' 

*  Those  of  Casar  el  Goetta,  and  Cazar  el  Zinn. 
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Bat  the  distance  at  which  they  lie  from  each  other,  and 
the  ridge  of  moantain  which  forms  a  natural  barrier  between 
them,  militate  against  this  supposition;  and  Olympiodorus, 
though  he  states  the  Oases  to  be  only  three  in  number, 
gives  an  explicit  description  of  the  two  larger  ones  as  lying 
opposite  to  one  another,  a  hundred  miles  apart;  which  cor- 
responds to  the,  situation  of  the  Great  Oasis  and  the  Western. 
The  more  northerly  Oasis,  that  of  Siwah,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ammon,  has  been  explored  by  Messrs.  Browne  and  Homeman, 
and  more  recently  by  the  agents  of  Mr.  Bankes.  The  Oasis 
Parva,  (El  Ouah  £1  Cazar,)  the  one  visited  by  Belzoni,  lies 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  days*  journey  to  the  S.  E.  of  Si- 
wah ;  it  consists,  like  the  Great  Oasis,  of  a  series  of  inhabited 
spots.  The  Western  Oasis,  Sir  Archibald  was  assured,  is  the 
last  inhabited  tract  in  that  direction — a  complete  no^thorouglh 
fare.  It  extends  from  East  to  West,  whereas  the  Great  Oasis 
runs  North  and  South ;  and  is  composed  of  twelve  villages, 
ten  of  which  are  within  five  or  six  miles  of  each  other :  the  re* 
maining  two  are  much  further  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain, 
and  are  scarcely  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  district. 

*  Betides  these,  there  are  several  enclosures  well  wooded  with 
palm  trees,  cootaining  sprinp,  but  the  cultivators  aod  proprietors 
reside  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  climate  is  extremely  variable 
in  winter.  Sometimes  the  rains  are  very  abundant  and  fall  in  torrents* 
as  appears  from  the  furrows  in  the  rocks  ;  but  this  season  there  had 
been  none  at  alU  and  the  total  want  of  dew  at  this  period  proves  the 
excessive  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Violent  winds  are  verj  preva- 
lentt  and  the  kamsin,  (S.W.)  which  b  with  justice  called  the  scourge 
of  die  deserty  frequently  blows  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
The  plague  is  quite  unknown ;  but  during  the  summer,  when  the  heat 
is  intense*  fevers  and  agues  are  verv  general,  which  the  Shekh  at* 
tribttted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  dates.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
causes,  but  what  I  should  imagine  conduces  also  to  the  insalubrity  of 
that  season,  is,  that  the  spring  are  all  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  and  sulphur,  and  hot  at  their  sources ;  nor  indeed  can  the  water 
be  used  until  it  has  been  left  to  cool  in  an  earthcm  jar*  when  it  be* 
comes  more  palatable.  These  springs  never  fail  or  vary  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  which  is  most  fortunate  for  the  natives,  as  their  very  ex- 
istence depends  upon  them,<  there  bein^  no  wells  that  I  could  observe. 
The  soil  is  a  very  light  red  earth,  fertilized  entirelv  by  irrigation,  the 
water  being  conducted  in  small  channels  through  the  arable  land.  The 
principal  produce  is  corn,  chiefly  barley  and  rice.  Dates  are  an  article 
of  commerce  with  Egypt,  and  we  often  met  caravans  conveyingthem ; 
lemons  and  citrons  are  also  very  plentiful  in  the  gardens.  The  in« 
habitants  are  Bedouins. 

A  manufacture  of  indigo  is  carried  on  at  Bellata.  The 
commodity  is  the  property  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the 
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Tillages,  and  is  stated  to  .bo  one  of  the  very  few  articleii  of 
trade  or  manufacture  which  the  Pasha,  '  probably  from  igno- 
'  ranee  of  its  existence  here/  has  not  monopolized.  This 
remote  and  insulated  region,  hitherto  unknown  to  Europeans, 
has  not  eluded  the  notice,  or  escaped  from  the  yoke  of  the 
present  sovereign  of  Egypt.  They  pay  an  annual  tribnte. 
varying  in  amount  accordmg  to  the  caprice  of  their  Master ; 
yet,  though  brought  under  this  wholesome  subordination,  they 
appear  not  to  share  in  the  efficient  protection  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

*  The  people  are  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Mograbin 
or  Barbary  Arab8>  and  occasionally  suffer  much  from  their  depreda* 
tions.  Three  years  ago,  a  band  of  four  hundred  made  an  irruption, 
and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  many  lives  were  losf,  retireo,  car- 
rying off  much  booty.  It  is  thirty  days'  march  to  Tripoli,  reckoning 
ien  hours  to  each.' 

Alas  !  that  roan  cannot,  in  the  remotest  oasis  of  the  Desert, 
escape  from  the  avarice  and  violence  of  his  fellows,  but  is 
liable  to  the  visitations  of  both  in  the  shape  of  war  and  taxa- 
tion ;  the  scourge  of  uncivilized,  and  the  drawback  on  civilized 
society.  Add  to  this,  that  lions  and  tigers,  though  less  dreaded 
than  the  men  of  prey,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  district.  How 
this  disturbs  all  one  s  associations  with  the  word,  to  have  an 
oasis,  the  very  symbol  of  luxuriance,  seclusion,  and  repose, 
the  adyta  of  Nature,  triple-guarded,  one  has  been  accustomed 
to  think,  like  an  enchanted  castle,  by  being  invisible,  belted 
round  with  trackless  sands,  in  the  centre  of  which  these 
MoMc^M  tniroh  islands  of  the  blest 9  flourish  as  by  miracle*-to  have 
such  a  region  unveiled  to  us  as  the  scene  of  the  common  every 
.  day  doings  of  mankind,  the  struggle  of  the  weak  with  die 
strong,  and,  in  common  with  every  other  part  of  Egypt,  the 
cemetery  of  a  mightier  race  !  Temples  and  sepulchres,  of  a 
more  modem  date,  indeed,  than  the  gigantic  monnments  of  old 
Egypt,  yet,  the  restoration  of  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
Roman  Emperors  of  the  second  century,  impart  to  these  dis- 
tricts the  eeneral  character  of  this  wonderful  region,  that  of 
awful  desolation  and  majestic  ruin.  Every  where  there  are 
traces  of  the  gigantic  destroyer  having  succeeded  to  the  giant 
architect ;  but  both  have  passed  away.  The  present  race, 
thinly  scattered  over  depopulated  tracks,  exhibits  a  physical 
decrepitude  in  strong  contrast  with  all  the  monuments  of  the 
former  possessors  of  the  soil.  And  this  impression  follows  the 
traveller  even  to  the  remotest  point  to  which  he  can  penetrate. 
At  El  Carg6,  an  object  of  high  interest  presented  itself  in  a 
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spacious  Necropolis,  coDtfiiuing  appareatly  not  fewer  thsA  tsfO 
or  three  hundred  buildings  of  unborn t  brick.    They  are 

*  ranged  without  attention  to  regularity,  and  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  greater  number  of  them,  however,  are  square,  sur- 
mounted by  a  domei  similar  to  the  small  mosques  erected  over  Shekhs' 
tombs,  having  for  the  most  part  a  corridor  running  round,  which  pro- 
duces  an  ornamental  effect  very  striking  at  a  distance,  and  gives  tnem 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  Roman,  than  to  any  existing  specimen  of 
Greek  or  E^ptian  architecture.  Some  few  are  larger  than  the  rest ; 
one,  in  particular,  is  divided  into  aisles^  like  our  churches ;  and  that 
it  had  been  used  as  such,  by  the  early  Christians,  is  clearly  evinced 
by  the  traces  of  saints  painted  on  the  walls.  Many  have  Coptic  or 
perhaps  Greek  inscriptions,  but  written  in  a  hand  not  legible,  and  a 
few  Arabic.  In  all  we  entered,  there  is  the  Greek  cross,  and  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  the  Crux  Ansata^  which  originally 
s^ifytng  life,  would  appear  to  be  adopted  as  a  Christian  emblem, 
either  from  its  similarity  to  the  shape  of*  the  cross,  or  from  its  being 
considered  the  symbol  of  a  state  of  future  existence.  But  the  ffreat 
peculiarity  is  a  large  s(^uarc  hole  in  the  centre  of  each,  evident^  for 
the  purpose  of  containug  a  mummy,  and  which,  from  the  scattered 
fragments  and  wrappings  that  lay  scattered  about,  had  probably  been 
ransacked  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  these 
buildings  formed  a  cemetery  to  the  town  which  stood  near  or  about 
the  temple  of  £1  Carg^,  and  were  subsequently  used  for  sacred  pur- 
poses by  the  Christian  inhabitants,  or,  at  a  later  period,  as  places  of 
retreat  to  them  when  persecuted  by  the  Mohammedans. 

*  I  should  imagine  these  sepulchres  to  be  of  Roman  construction  at 
an  early  period,  since  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  practice  of  em-* 
balming  was  gradually  discontinued  in  Egypt  afler  the  extension  of 
Christianity ;  but,  among  the  various  receptacles  for  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  mm  the  stupendous  pyramid  to  the  rudest  cavern,  I  know 
ali  none  existing  or  recorded,  at  all  corresponding  with  them  in  shape 
or  appearance.  Considering  them,  therefore,  as  highly  curious  from 
their  structure,  as  well  as  unique  of  their  kind,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
any  future  traveller  who  may  come  here,  will  particularly  direct  Ins 
attention  to  them ;  and  that  moreover  he  will  be  able  to  do  what  w* 
^Sould  not,  make  faithful  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions.'  pp.  106— 10i» 

The  representation  of  these  sepulchres,  given  in  M.  Jomard'f 
"  Voyage  ii  TOasis  de  Thebes,'  on  the  authority  of  M.  Dro- 
vetti,  conveys  by  no  means,  our  Author  says,  a  correct  idea  of 
them. 

These  Oases  are  connected  with  Christian  history  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  made  the  Patmos  or  the 
Siberia  of  the  persecuted.  Our  Author  cites  St.  Athanasius 
as  complaining  that  the  Arians  had  '  exceeded  the  Emperor's 
^  orders,  in  exiling  old  men  and  bishops  to  places  unfrequented 
'  and  inspiring  horror ;  for  some  were  sent  from  Lybia  to  the 
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*  Great  Oaris,  and  othent  from  the  Thebaid  to  that  of  Jupiter 
'  Axnmon.'  To  an  exile,  these  '  happy  islands/  though  they 
had  been  thrice  as  luxuriant  as  they  are«  must  hare  appeared  a 
horrible  solitude.  The  paradise  of  a  hermit  would  be  a  desert 
to  a  prisoner.  But  had  we  any  details  relating  to  these  Chtia- 
tian  exiles,  the  recollections  connected  with  them  would  give 
a  higher  interest^to  the  region  and  the  existing  monumrats,  than 
any  other  circumstance  in  their  history. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  these  spots  of  cultirable 
soil  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands.  Sir  Archibald  decidedly 
agrees  in  opinion  with  Major  Rennell,  '  that  the  foundations 

*  of  these  islands  were  first  laid  by  vegetation  occasioned  by 
'  springs,  the  decay  of  which  vegetation  produced  soil,  until 

*  it  increased  to  the  state  in  which  we  behold  them.    They 
'  appear  universally  surrounded  by  high  lands,    which  will 

*  account  for  these  springs.' 


Art.    V.    Songi  of  Zion  ;  beiog  Imitations  of  Psalms.    By  Junet 
Montgomery,  pp.  154.     Price  5s.    London.     1828. 

'  1 F  it  shall  be  found,'  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  '  that  the 
-**  Author  has  added  a  little  to  the  small  national  stock  of 
'  "  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  in  which  piety 
'  speaks  the  language  of  poetry,  and  poetry  the  language  of 
*  inspiration,  he  trusts  that  he  will  be  humbly  contented,  and 
'  unfeignedly  thankful.^    This,  Mr.  Montgomery  could  not  at- 
tempt to  do,  and  fail.   He  is  here,  as  a  poet,  on  his  own  ground ; 
for,  in  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects  and  the  metrical  adap- 
tation of  Scripture,  he  is  uurivalled.     As  a  lyric  poet»  Camp- 
bell may  dispute  the  palm  with  him.    As  a  devotional  poet,  he 
stands  in  the  present  day  alone.    Cowper  is  not  always  equally 
aucoeasful ;  nor  does  Charles  Wesley,  who,  perhaps,  comes  the 
nearest  to  Mr.  Montgomery  in  poetical  spiritand  devotional' fire, 
display  the  same  uniform  good  taste.    These  **  Songs^  of  Zion" 
are  sixty-seven  in  number.    They  are,  for  the  most  part,  close 
imitations  of  (he  Psalms ;  and  the  Author  has  evidently  aimed 
chiefly  at  terseness  and  fidelity.    Sometimes  he  has  been  emi* 
nently  successful  in  giving  an  original  character  to  the  com- 
position, and  there  is  almost  always  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's rhythm  ;  butchasteness,  simplicity  of  expression,  and 
a  certain  energetic  pithiness,  are,  we  think,  the  prevailing 
characteristics.    The  execution  is  not,  of  course,  in  every  in- 
stance equally  successful ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  volume  will  be 
a  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  sacred  literature. 
The  CXXlld  Psalm  has  never  before  been  rendered  with 


so  happy  a  combination    of  strict  lli^lity  tind  a^ropriate 
feeling. 

*  Glad  waa  my  heart  ^ttflie&r 

My  M  compankms  Bay, 
Come — ^m  the  nouse  of  UOd  a^^pettt^ 
For  'lis  an  holy  day. 

*  Our  willing  feet  thai)  atand 

Within  the  lemple-door. 
While  young  and  old,  in  many  a  bkitd. 
Shall  throng  th^  sacred  floor. 

*  Thither  the  tribes  repah-. 

Where  all  ate  wont  to  meety 
Andy  joyful  in  the  honse  of  prayer^ 
Bend  at  the  mercy-seat. 

*  Pray  for  Jerusalem, 

The  city  of  our  Ood ; 
The  Lord  from  heaven  be  itind  to  thf^m 
That  love  the  dear  aA>ode^ 

'  Within  these  walls  may  peibe 
And  harmony  be  fbond  ; 
Zion,  in  all,  thy  palace9> 
Prosperity  abound ! 

*  For  friends  itnA  bredMn'dbar, 

Our  prayer  shall  n^hrer  ceaad ; 
Oft  as  they  meet  for  Wor^hfpr  he^e, 
God  sbnd  hia  people  pedee.' 

ta  Psalms  zc  and  xciii,  the  stanza  i$»  in  our  judgement, 
much  disfigured  by  the  want  of  rhyme  itt  the  Seventh  Tine  :  it 
were  otherwise  a  noble  measure.  TbeanapesBtictis  the  least 
skilfully  managed.  There  is  a  magnificent  Psalm  civ.  ^  But 
we  have  met  with  nothing  iii  the  volume^  that'  has  pleased  us 
better  than  the  following  version  of  Luther^s  favo^nte/  Psalm 
xlvi.     It  would  afford  a  fine  theme  for  l4itrobe's   ^fiuaical 

science. 

*  God  is  our  refuge  and  dbfence^ 

In  trouble  our  unftiling  aid ; 
Secure  in  hb  oronipotencev* 
What  foe  can  make  our  soul  afraid  ?  .    ,  ^ 

*  Yea,  thoii^  the  earth's  foundations  rocif. 

And  mountains  down  the  gulf  be  burl'd, 
Hispeople  smile  amid  the  shock, 
Tney  look  beyond  this  transient  world. 

'  Tbofe  is  a  river  pore  and  briffht, 

WKofe  streams  make  glad  the  heavenly  plaint ; 
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Wbere»  m  eternity  of  light. 
The  city  of  our  God  remains. 

<  Built  by  the  word  of  his  command. 
With  his  unclouded  presence  blest. 
Firm  as  his  throne  the  bulwarks  stand  ; 
There  is  our  home,  our  hope,  our  rest. 

*  Thither  let  fervent  faith  aspire ; 

Our  treasure  and  our  heart  be  there ; 
O  for  a*  seraph's  wingof  6re  ! 
th 


No,--on  the  mightier  wings  of  prayer,— 

We  reach  at  once  that  last  retreat. 
And,  ranged  among  the  ransom'd  throng. 

Fall  with  the  Eiders  at  his  feet. 
Whose  name  alone  inspires  their  song. 

Ah,  soon;  how  soon !  our  spirits  droop; 

Unwont  the  air  of  heaven  to  breathe ; 
Yet  Gqd  in  very  deed  will  stoop, 

And  dwell  Himself  with  men  beneath. 


i 


*'  Come  to  thy  living  temples,  theut 

As  in  the  ancient  times  appear ;  j 

Let  earth  be  paradise  again,  | 

And  man,  O  God,  thine  image  here. 

*  Come  and  behold  the  works  of  God, 
What  desolations  He  will  make ; 
In  vengeanoe  when  He  wields  his  rod. 
The  heathen  rage,  their  kingdoms  quake : 
He  utters  forUi  his  voice ;  —'tis  felt ; 
Like  wax  the  world's  foundations  melt ; 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  in  the  field, 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  shield. 

*  Again  he  maketh  wars  to  cease. 

He  breaks  the  bow,  unpoints  the  spear. 
And  bums  the  chariot ;— joy  and  peace 
In  all  his  glorious  march  appear  : 
Silence,  O  earth !  thy  Maker  own ; 
Ye  gentiles.  He  is  God  alone ; 
The  Lord  of  hosU  is  in  the  field. 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  shield. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Montgomery  will  snpply  at  least  some  of 
the  Alalia's  he  haa  left  in  the  aeries.  How  could  he  pass  otm- 
Paabna  zzziv  and  cxW,  unleaa  he  intends  to  give  another  a«t  1 
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Art.  VI.  The  Village  Lecturer ;  a  SerieH  of  Original  Di8Cpur8<$i' 
adapted  for  Village  Coogregations  and  Families.  12mo.  pp.  23&. 
Price  4s.  6d.  Loudon.  1822. 

A  "  Village  Lecturer,"  in  all  respects  qualified  for  his  duty, 
-^^  is  a  personage  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Even  where 
the  moral  pre-requisites  for  such  a  task,  have  been  vouchsafed, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  intellectual  discretion  ne-» 
cessary  is  wanting.  That  perpetual  condescension  of  thought 
and  language,  which  the  conscientious  village  teacher  will  reel 
himself  bound  to  practise,  may,  if  sufficient  care  is  not  exer- 
cised, degenerate  into  what  is  colloquial  and  utterly  below  the 
gravity  of  scriptural  ministrations.  A  discourse  adapted  to 
rouse  and  interest  an  auditory  exclusively  rustic,  must,  if  it  be 
not  from  first  to  last  an  offence  against  sound  taste,  derive  its 
success,  in  a  great  measure,  from  uie  degree  in  which  its  lan- 
guage, imagery,  and  various  turns  of  thought,  are  brought 
down  to  their  mental  habits  and  prevailing  occupations.  The 
accomplished  instructor  of  Villagers,  must,  indeed,  be  any 
thing  rather  than  an  uninteresting  preacher.  The  real  cause  of 
his  success,  is  not  the  vulgarity  of  his  conceptions,  but  the 
command  which  he  has  over  them,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
employs  them  as  instruments  in  elevating  the  conceptions  of  his 
hearers.  He  might  preach  in  Surry  Chapel,  or  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, and  whatever  might  be  the  intellect,  or  polish,  or 
fashion  of  his  auditory,  the  same  ingenuity  which  suggested 
and  gave  effect  to  the  lucubrations  of  the  village,  would 
render  him  the  growing  favourite  of  the  city.  A  more  fatal 
blow  cannot  be  struck  at  the  credit  of  the  6ospel  ministry  or 
of  Dissent,  than  by  employing  men  as  teachers  m  our  villages, 
whose  minds  are  altogether  uninformed,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  habits  approximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  those  of  the 
people  whom  they  affect  to  instruct.  If  such  men  will,  in  the 
superabundance  of  their  vanity,  venture  to  prophesy,  let  them 
do  it;  and  let  no  law  of  man  be  sanctioned  that  would  check 
their  liberty  ;  but  let  public  bodies,  as  well  as  private  indivi- 
duals, be  very  careful  of  sanctioning  an  evil  the  consequences 
of  which  may  be  perpetuated  throughout  a  series  of  genera- 
tions. We  do  not,  indeed,  deem  it  necessary  in  all  cases,  that' 
a  "  Village  Lecturer"  should  h^ve  been  bred  in  colleges  or 
academies;  much  less  do  we  think,  that  his  character  should 
invariably  be  clerical.  But  we  do  think  that  assurance  must 
have  reached  a  little  beyond  the  points  of  modesty,  when  any 
man  assumes  the  high  character  or  a  Christian  instructor,  who, 
in  addition  to  partial  and  confused  notions  of  Divine  truth,  is 

enorant  af  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  who,  by  his  situation 
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in  life,  not  lets  than  by  his  tagteg,  is  precladed  the  postibiUty 
of  improVetef  nt.  Tbere  aM  iudiridinls  in  the  itnlis  wen  of 
laboiio^B  calltnga,  who>  although  unediieatedy  are  Mverthekfts 
distinguished  by  such  a  measure  of  good  sencre  and  discreet 
feeling*  that  village  teaching  could  not  fail,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  prosper  in  their  hands.  The  number,  however,  of 
such  individuals  is  so  small,  in  comparison  with  those  who  are 
animated  more  by  an  itch  of  teaching  than  by  the  love  of  souli^ 
that  the  safest  method  for  the  ordinary  run  of  village  teachera 
to  pursue,  is  that  of  reading  the  discourses  of  others. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  with  us,  that  the  isstnic-' 
tion  of  our  villages,  exclusive  of  pariah  instruction,  which  ia^ 
too  often  worse  tnan  useless,  is  as  generally  abandoned  to  the 
illiterate,  as  if  a  law  existed  on  the  subject.  How  will  our  Dis- 
sentins  squires  answer  their  Lord  another  day,  for  thinking  it 
enough  that  they  gave  their  money  to  the  support  of  itinerant 
labours  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  act  ot  expounding  the 
Scriptures  to  poor  people  in  a  cottage  or  in  a  bam,  which 
could  prove  fatal  to  their  rank  in  life;  Would  not  their  step- 
in^  forward  in  this  good  work,  with  hearts  full  of  love  la 
rist,  tend  to  rescue  village  itineracy  from  the  obloquy  to 
which  it  has  so  long,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  justly  been  ex« 

fosed?  Why  do  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  portion  of  the^ 
>i8sentinff  world  complain  ot  the  deficiency  of  our  village  la* 
bourers,  while  they  hiae  their  own  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  leave 
the  work  to  others  less  fitted  than  themselves  to  discharge  it» 
duties  ?  Could  our  voice  be  heard,  we  would  lay  this  matter 
on  the  consciences  of  men  of  independence  and  reading ;  and 
should  there  be  any  thinff  in  the  idea  of  preaching  to  teirify 
them,  we  would  conjure  uem  to  sanction  the  instruction  of  the 
poor,  by  the  reading  of  suitable  sermons  to  them. 

A  difficulty  may  arise,  as  to  where  a  sufficient  supply  of  Dia* 
courses  suited  to  village  purposes,  may  be  found.  It  is  true^ 
there  are  not  a  great  number  of  such  Discourses.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  good  Village  Lectures  are  nearly  as  acaree  asViUage 
Lectm^rs ;  yet,  in  the  wide  range  of  printed  sermons,  a  few  ap» 
propriate  ones  miffht  be  found ;  and  the  dead  preacher  has  thia 
advantage  over  the  living  one,  that  he  may  officiate  ki  eveiy 
village  of  England,  at  one  and  Uie  same  time. 

Without  venturing  on  the  very  delicate  task  of  oharaeimsog 
the  village  sermons  of  the  day,  a  large  proportion  of  wbioh  we 
consider  as  utterly  unsutted  to  their  professed  ob|ectp  we  oaiw 
not  forbear  expresainp^  our  high  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  u»* 
assuming  volume  before  us.  The  Sermons  which  it  ccmtains, 
were,  it  appears,  '  composed  for  a  rustic  audience  in  an  ob- 
'  scure  village  /  and  if  remarkable  simplicity  of  style,  imfQtBk 
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Adherence  to  scriptimd  sentiment,  unpresstTe,  tfiougfa  fioniliar 
tmageiy,  a  becoming  regard  to  principles  of  sound  taste,  point- 
ed appeal  to  the  conscience,  the  totsQ  absence  of  all  technical 
theology,  and  withal  a  running,  enlightened  exposition  of  the 
sacred  oracles, — if  these  be  the  highest  Qualities  of  Discourses 
intended  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  laoouring  classes  of  the 
community,  the  "  Village  Lecturer'^  may  be  safely  ranked  with 
the  first  compositions  of  its  kind. 

Thirteen  discourses  on  the  following  texts  coim>o8e  the  Tolame. 
Sermon  L  Death.  Jer.  xxviii.  16.  11.  The  Gospel  prisached 
to  the  Poor.  Matt.  xt.  6.  III.  Winter.  Psa.  cxl^it.  17.  IV.  Sa- 
crilege. Mai.  iii.  8.  V.  The  Advent  of  Christ.  John,  iii.  17, 
VI.  The  Christianas  Adversary.  1  John,  iv.  8.  VII.  The 
Difficulty  of  Salvation.  Mark,  x.  27.  VIII.  Faith.  Heb.  xi.  1. 
IX.  The  same  subject.  Heb.  ix.  I.  X.  Ood  Grieved  by  Sin« 
Eph.  iv.  30.  XI.  the  Great  Harvest.  Matt.  xiii.  29.  XIl.  The 
End  of  Time,  the  End  of  Change.  Rev.  xxii.  10.  XIII.  The 
Redemption  of  the  Body.    Phil.  iii.  30. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  Lectures  will,  as  might  be 
expected,  discover  them  to  be  of  varions  merit;  but  even  the 
least  interesting  of  them  is  vety  far  from  being  dull  or  insipid. 
There  is  in  them  all,  a  lively  play  of  ingenious  thought,  a  rich 
vein  of  sound  doctrine,  and  a  Christian  unction,  which  prevent 
them,  as  read,  from  pallins  upon  the  ear.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  the  "  Village  LecturerMs''  audience  being  a  sleepy  one ;  or  if 
it  is,  it  must  be  from  some  fatal  imperfection  in  tne  preacher's 
manner.  The  first,  second,  fourth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  discourses,  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  possess  pe* 
cuUar  excellence.  If  we  were  to  fix  on  any  single  qualify  in 
these  Lectures  as  entitling  them  to  public  approbation,  we 
should  pronounce  it  to  be  wat  nice  discrimination  of  character 
which  they  every  where  exhibit  There  is  in  them  no  light 
dealing  with  the  consciences  of  men.  Their  Author,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  vineyard  he  may  labour,  is  a  student  of  the 
human  heart,  and  doubtless  knows  his  own. 

As  there  are  no  brilliant  attempts  in  the  "  Village  Lecturer/' 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  by  mere  quotation : 
it  must  be  judged  of  as  a  whole.  Yet,  a  few  extracts  will 
illustrate  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the  Author  for  village 
instmction. 

We  shall  take  for  our  first  extract  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  sermon,  on  Matt.  xi.  6.  ''  The  poor  have  the  gospel 
**  preached  unto  them.*' 

*  4.  Once  more.  The  gospel's  bein^  preached  to  the  poor,  proved 
that  oar  Lord  wss  the  promised  Saviour,  ss  it  shewed  the  divine 
freensss  of  the  salvation  he  came  to  bestoir  ;>-4hat  it  wss  indeed  the 
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gift  of  God,  <•  withoQt  money  and  without  price."  This  I«aifth  par* 
ticularly  dwells  upon  as  characterizing  the  gospel.  **  Ho !  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  ana  he  that  hath  no  money  ; 
come  ya,  buy  and  eat;  yea»  come  buy  wine  andmilk  without  money 
iftod  without  price."  And  our  Lord,  probably  in  allusion  to  these 
very  words,  says,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  roe  and 
**  drink.*'  Thus  was  the  scripture  fulfilled  in  the  freeness  of  his 
invitations.  He  asked  no  fees  of  his  patients,  no  money  of  his 
Scholars;  and  thus  he  was  more  especially  the  poor  roan^s  physiciaD, 
the  poor  man's  teacher,  the  poor  man's  friend.  And  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  this  hirosdf.  He  compares  the  kingdom  of  .heaven,  or 
the  gospel,  to  a  great  supper,  to  which  the  rich  and  the  noble  who 
r/ere  invited,  refused  to  come.  '*  Then  the  master  of  the  house  said 
to  his  servants.  Go  out  quickly  into  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  city, 
and  bring  in  hither  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt  and  the 
blind."  And  when  there  was  still  room*— *«  Go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be 
filled." 

*  The  salvation  of  the  gospe)  is  without  price,  because  it  is  above  all 
price.  Woe  to  those  who,  like  Simon  Magus,  think  to  purchase  the 
gift  of  God  with  money ;  or,  which  argues  almost  equal  ignorance, 
would  market  for  this  salvation  by  alros-deeds,  going  to  churdi,  or  any 
such  heartless  performances  and  fancied  good  works !  Heaven  is  not 
to  be  bought,  for  God  is  inBnitely  too  rich  to  sell  his  creatures  hap- 
piness, and  they  are  infinitely  too  poor  to  buy  it,  if  it  could  be  sold* 
Vet,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  men  have  thought  to  earn  or  purchase 
heaven  of  their  idols,  their  priebts,  or  of  Christ  himself,  either  by 
penances  and  pilgrimages,  or  by  some  sort  of  fancied  merit.  This  is 
a  shocking  mistake.  The  gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  to  teach 
us,  that  it  is  as  far  above  aH  price  as  above  our  deservings  ;  that  it  is 
the  gift  of  God  to  those  who  have  nothing  wherewith  to  pay.  Had 
the  blind,  and  the  deaf,  and  the  maimed,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
Saviour  to  heal  them,  staid  to  tr^  how  far  they  could  cure  themselves, 
or  how  far  they  could  keep  up  with  Christ's  other  disciples  in  following 
him,  as  they  were,  that  so  they  might  deserve  to  be  healed ;  or  had 
they  waited  till  they  could  offer  payment,— .-had  they  even  stopped  to 
wash  themselves,  and  make  themselves  more  fit  to  appear  before 
him, — the  Saviour  would  have  been  gone,  the  opportunity  passed, 
Ko,  we  must  be  healed  first,  and  then  follow  Christ  afterwardlsi  who 
alone  can  give  us  strength  of  grace  to  follow  him. 

*  **  The  poor  haye  the  gospel  preached  unto  them.**  How  then 
say  some  perrons  now-a-days,  that  we  are  not  to  give  the  Bible  to  the 
poor, — that  they  cannot  understand  it?  What  is  the  Bible  but  this 
very  gospel,  which  was  first  preached  to  the  poor  by  Christ  himsdf  f 
When  did  it  cease  to  be  fit  for  them  ?  The  New  Tesument  was 
written  by  plain  though  inspired  men,  and  tliey  wrote  it  for  plain 
people;  for  of  such  were  the  first  Christian  churches  chiefly  composed. 
It  is  the  rich,  nut  the  poor,  who  stumble  at  the  hard  sayings  of  Uie 
gospel.  It  is  the  learned,  not  the  unlearned,  who  find  difficulties  in 
the  Scriptures-     *'  The  natural  man  recciveth  not  the  things  of  th^ 
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Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  But  to  say  that 
an  unlearned  poor  man,  who  reads  the  Bible  with  prayer  to  God  for 
tihe  teaching  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  unable  to  understand  it,  is 
casting  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Bible. 

*  But  if  this  be  the  case,  how  do  some  of  the  poor  themselves  think 
to  be  excused  for  neglecting  the  gospel  altogether^  because  they  are 
poor?  What  do  they  mean  by  leaving  religion,  aa  they  say,  to  their 
betters ;  pretending  that,  as  they  have  not  had  an  education,  they 
cannot  understand  these  things,  or  that  having  to  work  hard  for  tbetr , 
bread,  they  have  not  time»  and  may  surely  be  excused  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  it  requires  learning  to  understand  the  gospelt  because  it  was  first 
preached  to  the  unlearned.  It  cannot  be  that  your  poverty  can 
excuse  your  neglect  of  it,  for  it  was  first  preached  to  the  poor. 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  higher  degree  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  in  rejecting  the  gospel.  It  was  first  sent  to  them  :  it  is,  as 
it  were,  directed  to  them.  Now,  if  to  return  a  letter  unopened  to  the. 
person  who  sent  it,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  affronts  we  can 
offer  to  a  fellow  creature,  what  less  than  an  impious  affront  to  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  gospel  must  it  be.  for  a  poor  man  to  send  it  back 
unread,  when  it  is  thus  declared  to  have  been  expressly  meant  for  the 
poor  f  Is  your  poverty  to  be  an  excuse  for  your  ingratitude  i  Do  you, 
imagine  that  God  will  surely  not  be  anj*ry  for  your  treating  his  best 
ffift  and  his  message  of  mercy  with  contempt, — ^Tor  your  turning  away 
from  Christ,  when  in  his  gospel  he  speaks  to  you  almost  by  name  ? 

'  Or  do  you  despise  the  gift,  and  esteem  the  offer  mockery  ?  Do 
you  think  of  God  as  a  hard  roaster,  an  unkind  father,  who,  when  you 
ask  for  bread,  would  give  you  a  stone  ?  Such  was  not  the  character  of 
the  Saviour,  who  died  for  you.  If  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
poor,  then  it  roust  be  what  the  poor,  poor  as  they  may  be,  chiefly 
want ;  nay,  in  a  sense,  all  that  they  want,  to  make  them  rich  for  ever. 
**  For  ye  know,''  says  St.  Paul,  **  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."  St.  James  speaks  of  those  who 
were  among  **  the  poor  of  this  world,"  but  **  rich  in  faith,  and  heiry 
of  that  kingdom  wnich  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him.'" 
And  our  Lord,  in  addressing  the  church  at  Smyrna,  says,  **  I  know 
thy  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty  ;  but  thou  art  rich."  Oh,  he 
h  the  rich  man,  and  only  he,  who  has  God  for  his  friend,  and  heaven 
Bn  his  inheritance.  But  to  be  poor  in  this  world,  and  yet  have  no 
well-grounded  hope  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come ;  this  is  to  be 
poor  indeed. 

*  *^  The  poor  have  the  go«pel  preached  unto  them."  And  unless 
we,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  become  poor,  we  cannot  enter ' 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  merit  in  poverty.  The  poor 
have  no  claim  on  the  mercy  of  G<>d,  which  the  rich  have  not.  **  I'nere 
k  no  respect  of  persons  with  God."  What  makes  it  hard  for  a  rich 
nan  to  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is,  the  deceitfulness  of  richesti 
and  the  -love  of  this  world.    But  by  the  same  grace  are  the  rich  and 
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tlie  poor  alike  savdl,  V  through  faith,"  bjs\^  that  npt  of  tii«n|i|eUr«i  ^ 

**  it  is  the  sift  pf  Godt*'  with  whom  all  tbiogs  arQ  {losu^ible.    Where 

this  grace  is  gtven»  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  t)iat  self-jaba^ement  befoce. 

God'whichVas  express^ed  by  the  poor  publican^  wlyeq,  i^iot  dariiur  to 

adta^ce  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  pr  to  lift  ijp  bia  uce 

to  HaaVen,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."'   It  pill 

teach  us,  that,  rich  as  we  may  be,  we  must  go  to  Go4  as  beggars,  and 

as  criminals,  having  nothih^,  and  deserving  nothings  yet  expecting 

aiR  thtnes.    O  happy  ]>overtyi  if  it  makes  us  thus  poor  io  spirit! 

Blessed  losses  and'amictionsy  that  strip  us  of  our  earthly  dependencies, 

if  they  drive  us  to  God  as  a  refuge,  and  lead  us  to  syet  our  affecti^iDa 

6n  the  true  riches,  and  vrean  us  frpm  the  world  \  '*  Becaufe  thou 

sayest,  I  am  richy*'  says  our  Lord  in  rebuking  the  Laodicean  ch^rch^ 

*' and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  kfiowef^ 

not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  ppor,  and  blind^  uA 

naked.    *I  counsel  theo  to  du^  of  me  gold  tried  ui  the  fire,  thai  tbou 

mayest  be  rich,  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  aqd 

that  thci  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;  and  anoint  thine  eyes 

with  eye-salve,  that  thou  maytst  see.    As  many  as  I  love,  I  rfebuke 

and  chasten  ;  be  zealous^  therefore,  and  fepen^"    This  is  the  Goal 

delusion  which  keeps  men  back  from  Christ :  they  say  they  are  riidb  i 

they  ftncj  they  have  need  of  nothing.    And  thus  dbe  gofpel  is  still 

welcomes  only  by  those  who  are  in  spirit,  whatever  they  may  be  in 

circiiinstances,  poor.    **  Blessed  are  the  poor  jn  spirit'*    T}ie  v/Drld 

may  despise  them,  but  **  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''    ^  Blessed 

are  those  Who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness."    They  shall  be 

•«^l^d  with  good  things/*  while  **  ihe  rich,*'  or  thQ9e  who  fancy. 

fhemselyes  such,  are  *'  $cnt  empty  away** ' 

'  We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  peribaps 
we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  close  of  the  eleventh  sermon^ 
entitled,  "  The  Great  Harvest.** 

«  S.  The  end  of  the  world  will  be  a  season  pf  great  joy.  Harvest 
UI  alf  over  the  world  accounted  a  ^son  for  rejoic«og»  O  what 
a  harvest  home  will  that  be  I 

*  It  will  bring  joy  to  the  reapers.  ^*  The  reapers  are  the  angels;** 
and  those  blessed  serv^ts  of  the  Ix>rd  delight  ii^  their  greai  Maater'a 
work.  They  reioice  now  over  one  sinner  that  ntpentotb*  They 
rejoice  to  bear  tne  saint  to  Abraham's  bosoqa,  into  the  praaenae  ar 
Christ.  They  gladW  /*  minister  to  toe  heirs  of  salvation.''  Hair 
^reat  will  then  Be  their  joy,  when  those  thii]^  tl^y  d^ira  ta  leak 
into  vriU  all  be  made  Ipiown,  and  all  the  company  of  radeanied  amaiiii 
sliall  be  brought  home !  What  joy  will  be  theirs  in  witaaMiag  tha 
triumph  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  vhon^  as  bis  coning  iota 
the  World,  they  worshipped ;  no  longer  a  man  of  sorrowa  and  in  tha 
form  of  a  servant,  but  dothed  in  the  glory  of  his  p^irar !  And  with 
what  ioy  will  they  proceed  to  gather  out  or  bis  Icingdom  alt  lKt«y  that 
offend,  to  execute  his  command  on  the  tares,  to  bind  Sataa,  ta 
df^ath  ai^d  hell  into  the  Ia|^p  of  fire^l  With  wbf|t  jqy  |viU  ihay 
the  burning  of  this  world  of  'biii^  la  which  \)^\f  Xc<3i'4  aad 
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cnoiiei!  in  the  vkm  whicli  St.  Jobh.iaw,  after  ibe  harr0Bt  ef  Ite 
earth  bad  been  reaped,  **  aaodier  aosei  came  oac  of  tbe  toMplawMch* 
is  in  heaven,  be  alto  having  a  sharp  siclde.  And  another  angel  came' 
out  A»ai  the  altar,  who  had  power  over  fire  c  and  cried  with  a  loud 
▼nice  to  him  thai  had  the  sharp  sickly,  saymg,  Tbrost  In  thy  sharp 
sickle,  and  gather  ihe  chisten  of  the  fine  of  the  earth,  fer  ber  ^rapea 
are  fully  ripe.  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle  into  (|)e  earn, 
and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great  winepifsa 
of  the  wrath  of  6od." 

*  That  day  will  be  a  day  of  joy  not  only  to  his  servants,  bat  to  the 
great  Lord  of  the  harvest.  For  then  will  be  fulfilled  that  dedaration, 
and  never  completely  till  then,  (Isa.lxiii.  11.)  '<  He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied.**  He  shall  heboid  the 
wliole  number  of  his  spiritual  ofipringi  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  > 
thousaodiy  and  thousands  of  thousands  whom  he  baa  redeemed  by  hie 
bipod*  out  of  every  nation,  apd  kindred,  and  people,  ai^d  tongue,  and 
shall  be  satisfied.  He  shall  see,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  ainount  of 
his  purchase,  the  extent  of  his  conouests,  and  shall  be  satisfied.  He 
*<  sliall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  he  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe.*'  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  then 
shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of,  his  glory.*'  The  Scripti^res  abpupd 
With  the  most  magnificent  descriptions  of  that  glory,  comparfsd  with 
which,  all  the  sig^its  that  have  ever  been  witnessed  en  this  earth»  all 
the  grandeur  ot  SSi  the  kmgdoms  of  the  world,  vanish  into  nothingness. 
Aftd  then  shall  be  sung  a  new  song,  in  which  not  only  the  reapem  pt 
that  great  harvest  shalljoin,  but  *^  every  creature  which  is  in  beayen, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  imder  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  So  the  aea» 
shall  be  heard  taking  part,  saying,  ^*  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  gloiTp 
and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  onto  toe 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.*' 

*  O  my  friends,  do  we  hope  to  take  part  in  that  song  ?  We  mnsip 
then,  learn  it  here.  Ask  your  own  hearts  whether  that  chorus  is  now 
echoed  back  Irom  wtthitt  you,  and  whether  you  really  desire  that  the 
Saviour  should  oome  and  reipi,  reign  over  jou,  and  reign  over  the 
uoiyerie,  as  he  will  then  rmgn.  That  Saviour  must  nam  be  loved^ 
and  worshipped!  mid  obeyed,  if  you  would  wish  to  be  admitted  into 
tbe  glorioua  company  of  his  saints  and  servanta  then* 

*  %9Ul  and  this  Saviour  must  meet,  eye  to  eye,  and  face  to  face. 
For  *'  every  eye  shall  see  hhn,  and  &^y  also  who  pierced  him." 
Whether  you  ^nall  meet  him  as  your  Saviour,  whom,  not  having  seen, 
you  loved,  depends  on  the  reception  you  now  give  to  his  gospeL  But 
meet  him  as^our  judge  you  must. 

*  It  is  awful  to  think,  that  there  are  many  among  us  to  whom  that 
giorloos  harvest  will  not  be  a  season  of  joy.  Ob,  if  sinners  would  but 
beltove,  that,  as  surely  as  harvest  follows  seed-time,  that  day  wUI 
c^me;  could  they  th^  remain  utterljr  careless  whether  they  are 
gvowipg  up  for  heaven  or  for  hell  ?  Thb  day  tbe  Son  of  Man  is,  by 
his  wofd,  going  forth  to  sow.  Shall  it  be  all  in  vain  ?  Will  you 
disappoint  yonr  Saviour,  disappoint  the  angeb  of  heaven,,  by  refuiing 
to  coync  to  Christ,  and  so  remain^  at  tares,  aa  mere  weeda  in  ths 
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midst  of  llie  fitid  of  God  ?  This  may  be  the  last  time  that  the  Toioe 
of  ro^cy  shall  be  addressed  to  some  of  you.  Though  the  end  of  the 
world  be  even  a  thousand  years  distiuty  death  u  not  disunt  from  anj 
of  us ;  and  in  that  sense,  now  soon  may  the  end  of  the  world  be  Co 
you«  when  the  language  of  the  prophet  shall  deicribe  your  unhappy 
cUse :  **  The  harvest  is  past*  the  summer  is  ejided»  and  we  are  not 
MUred.'"  pp»  167— 190. 

The  Author  has  prefixed  to  every  sermon,  *  lessons '  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject ;  one  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
from  the  New.  This  is  an  excellent  plan.  In  the  event  of  a 
second  yoluroe,  we  think  that  the  Writer  will  do  well  uniformly 
to  adhere  to  the  analytical  method.  The  objections  to  a  formal 
division  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  advantages ;  es- 
pecially by  its  enabling  the  preacher  to  take  firmer  hold  of  the 
memory.  We  take  a  cordial  farewell  of  the  Village  Lecturer, 
hoping  that  bis  labours,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press, 
will  be  long  continued,  and  extensively  blessed. 


Art.  VII.  Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  lUusiration  of  the  nacred 
Scriptures;  especially  with  Reference  to  Antiquities,  Tradition, 
and  ATanners ;  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  Writers  and 
Travellers,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Orien- 
tal Customs.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  xii,  1184.    Price  11.  10s.    London.  1822. 

f^HE  work  to  which  these  volumes  are  designed  to  form  a  se* 
^  quel,  has  obtained  so  extensive  a  circulation,  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  us  to  describe  very  particularly  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  or  to  point  out  the  value  of  such  a  compilation.  .  The 
passages  of  Scripture  selected  for  illustration  in  the  present 
work,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  diiferent  from  those  which 
had  before  been  taken.  Most  of  the  important  Voyages  and 
Travels  published  since  the  appearance  or  the  "  Oriental  Cus- 
*'  toms,"  have  been  consulted  and  made  use  of;  and  the  Au- 
thor has  also  availed  himself  of  much  original  matter  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Rosenmiiller  into  a  German  translation  of 
that  Wiirk.  Upon  the  whole,  this  second  collection  does  no 
small  credit  to  Mr.  Burder's  diligence  and  extent  of  informa- 
tion. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  examined  very  minutely  the 
whole  of  the  sixteen  hundred  articles  of  which  the  work  con- 
sists. We  have,  however,  carefully  inspected  the  volumes; 
and  the  passages  are  very  few  which  would  furnish  matter  for 
serious  objection.  The  chief  fault  is  one  into  which  the  zeal 
of  modern  commentators  has  too  frequently  betrayed  them; 
that  of  mistaking  mere  coincidence  or  apparent  resemblance  in 
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ptgan  customs  for  Scriptural  illustration ;  and  sometaniM  a  sort 
of  classic  disguise  is  thrown  over  the  simplicity  of  the  original, 
«rhich  is  almost  buried  beneath  the  redundant  learning  heaped 
upon  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  many  of  tJbe  notes 
supplied  by  Rosenmiiller.  Of  this  description  are  most  of  the 
extracts  from  the  Zendavesta,  which,  though  sometimes  cnri* 
ous»  are,  as  respects  the  illustration  of  Scripture,  for  the  most 
part  worthless.  Sucli  is  the  character,  too,  of  the  style  of 
illustration  adopted  in  Nos.  56,  57,  185,  595,  759,  1518,  &o« 
The  supposed  parallels  from  classic  authors  are  often  little 
better  luau  learned  trifling.  For  example,  to  illustrate  the  ez« 
pression.  Job  iv.  5.,  "  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up,^  which 
one  would  tliiuk  to  be  pretty  plain  English,  we  have  frpm 
llonier, 

*  His  hairs  stood  upright  on  his  bending  limbs/ 

jMid  Vir^irs  '  OI)<titpui,  sleruritque  comtc,*  two  citations  from 
Ovid,  one  from  Perains,  too;ether  with  some  other  references. 
A<;-ain,  the  words,  •*  they  that  plough  iniquity,  and  sow  wicked- 
**  ness,  reap  the  same,"  Job  iv,  8.  are  illustrated  from  .£schy- 
lu8,  Persius,  and  a  Persian  adasie.  The  mention  of  a  "  servant 
'•  set  over  the  reapere,**  Ruth  ii.  5.,  gives  occasion  for  the  in- 
troduction of  eleven  lines  from  Homer,  and  fifteen  of  transla- 
tion, not  at  all  to  the  purpose.  "  As  they  sailed,"  Luke  yiii. 
23.,  being  in  the  original  a  metaphorical  expression,  affords  a 
pretext  for  some  trite  citations  from  Homer  and  Virgi!  about 
'  ploughing  the  deep/  Our  Lord's  words,  '*  one  soweth  and 
*'  another  reapeth,"  in  like  manner  calls  up  the  hackneyed 
lines,  sic  ik)8  uon  vobis,  with  a  translation.  **  Comfortless,'* 
John  xiv.  18.,  suggests  a  long  description  of  an  orphan's  con- 
dition, from  Cowper's  Homer,  and  an  extract  from  Hanway's 
Travels  hi  Persia,  the  pertinence  of  which  we  are  utterly  un- 
able to  discover.  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  Nonnus,  are  cited 
in  illustration  of  the  words,  John  xx.  19,  **  when  the  doors  were 
**  shut/'  And  Paul's  beckoning  with  bis  hand.  Acts  xxi.  40., 
reminds  the  worthy  Illustrator  of  Virgil's  saying  of  Tumus, 
'  sigffi/icai  nuinu*  Now  this  is  really  very  misjudged  proceed- 
ing. With  the  help  of  Indexes  and  Lexicons,  it  were  easy  to 
go  on  at  this  rate  furnishing  Biblical  illustrations  almost  ad  iVi- 
JiiiittMt,  fiut  what  other  conceivable  end  than  diat  of  eking 
out  a  volume  most  unprofitably,  can  such  citations  be  thought 
to  answer  ?  The  whole  weicrht  of  this  objection  is,  however, 
by  no  means  intended  to  fall  on  Mr.  Burder's  shoulders,  who* 
has  in  t'lis  lespect  only  followed  in  the  steps  of  preceding  com- 
nventaU»rs  and  illustrators.  Adam  Clarke's  Notes  on  the  Bible 
re  sadly  disfigured   by  inapposite  and  discordant  eitations 
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from  keaifaen  writers.  Mason  Good  has  {itarsucd  the 
method  of  illustration  to  the  most  wearisome  length.  Verbal 
critics  are  generally  bad  commentators.  Bnt  this  quotation^' 
hmiting  does  not  deserre  the  name  of  criticism.  When  a  pas* 
sage  is  very  obscure^  it  ma^»  indeed,  have  its  ose  ;  otherwise  it 
is  mere  boy's  play,  and  quite  below  a  Scripture  commentator. 

A  more  senous  objection  lies  against  the  pernicious  mode  of 
illustration  adapted  m  No.  1182 ;  and  thougn  it  has  the  nama 
of  Rosenmiiller  annexed  to  it,  Mr.  Burder  should  have  known 
better  than  to  give  it  insertion.  The  German  critic  would  refer 
demoniacal  possessions  altogether  into  '  the  modes  and  figures 
'  of  speech  prevalent  at  Uiat  time.' 

'  When  it  is  said  io  Matt.  viii.  SO.,  that  the  evil  spirits  of  those  pos- 
sessed, had  prayed  Jesus  to  allow  them  to  go  into  the  swine,  it  is 
without  doubt  wieoMt^  that  those  lunatics  had  mo  foil  speed  towards  the 
swine,  and  driven  them  into  the  sea.* 

This  is  not  oriental  illustration,  and  therefore  it  is  foreign 
from  the  professed  design  of  the  work:  it  is  German  criticism 
of  the  worst  kind ;  tliat  which  substitutes  boldness  of  assertion 
for  sound  induction  and  Scriptural  theology. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  detect  a  few  palpable  inaccuracies 
in  the  portions  of  the  work  furnished  by  the  learned  Profes* 
sor.  In  No.  749,  we  are  told,  that '  Zion  is  the  general  name 
'  of  the  mountain  on  whose  irregular  eminence  the  cit^  of 
'  Jerusalem  was  built/  and  that  "  the  daughter  of  Zion** 
means  Jerusalem.  This  is  a  strange  blunder.  Josepbus  might 
have  taught  the  Professor  better  as  to  the  first  point,  who  ex« 
pressly  tells  us,  that  Jerusalem,  including  Zion,  was  built  on 
two  separate  mountains,  to  one  of  which  only  was  the  name  of 
Zion  ever  applied.  "  llie  daughter  of  Zion,  we  apprehend,  is 
an  expression  employed  to  denote  the  city,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  mountain  of  which  it  is  figuratively  represented  as  the 
daughter. 

No.  764  contains  the  following  comment  on  the  words: 
*'  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  Psalm  xlv.  6. 

<  The  poet,  in  the  above  words,  addresses  the  king  by  the  title  of 
god,  because,  accerdine  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  kings  were 
the  representatives  of  toe  gods,  and  had  their  dignhy  from  tllem,  for 
which  reason  they  were  also  called  the  sons  of  the  gods.  Hence  il  ia 
said  of  princes,  in  Plmlm  Ixaxii.  6.,  Ye  are  Gods  ;  and  all  tfytm  are 
children  of  the  MoU  High.  According  to  the  testimony  of  several 
ancient  writers,  ^od  was  the  common  tide  of  the  lung  among  the  As> 
Syrians  and  Persians.' 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Author  of  the  ^istle  to 
the  Hebrews  had  not  Dr.  Uosenmiiller  at  his  elbow,  whes  li^ 


diid  Om  pmi^  refeffsod  t»  in  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  tie 
MeMiftlu  lila  astoniahiBg  horn  much  better  aequainCed  moM 
modero  Biblicul  critns  are  widi  the  true  meanine  of  the  Iie<- 
hicvr  Scriptures,  Aan  ^e  diioiple  of  Oamaliel  and  th^  Jews  of 
hie  dajr  appear  to  have  beeiL  How  many  erfoni^  ittight  the 
biter  baive  avoided  had  they  studied  at  Leipsig  !- 

Noa.  1263, 1373,  a«d  1424,  are  sjMcimeiis  of  the  abeurd  at^ 
te»pt  to  identify  the  holy  places  in  defiance  of  histoiy  aad 
topography.  The  residence  of  Pilate,  '  il  arco  d'ecce  homov' 
the  IsBttre  in  the  M>ck,  &c.  are  fftavely  partioularized.  It  ii 
high  time  that  Protestant  writers  <nscarded  these  silly  legends; 
and  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Burder  to  exclude  them  from  hh 
next  edition,  which  he  may  render  much  more  valuable  by  cott^ 
suiting  the  recent  puUiintions  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.- 
Jowett.  For  the  enriooa  piece  of  Bthio^c  history  contained 
in  No.  1396,  the  Author  should  have  given  us  some  autho- 
rity. We  regret  to  have  objections  to  urge  on  the  score  of  de^ 
licacy,  to  the  very  unnecessary  details  contained  in  Noe.  IW; 
872, 940,  and  a  few  others.  We  expect  a  severer  rerard  to 
decency  in  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  than  asiffbt  be  tole^ 
rated  in  notes  on  Juvenal  or  Catullus.  Thes^  numbeiB'  might 
be  expunged  without  any  detriment  to  the  work. 

We  have  thus  marked  out  some  woik  for  Mr.  Bmtler  in  A# 
event  of  a  second  edition.  We  should  indeed  earnestly  recosH 
mend  a  very  diligent  revisal  of  the  volumes,  and  oopioas  exci- 
sions. It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  remark,  that  the  exceptions^ 
pointed  out  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  interest^ 
ing  and  valuable  matter  whicn  tne  Author  has  brought  tegfe- 
ther,  and  for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  Biblical  studenlar 
The  volumes  are,  we  are  sorry  to  notice,  exorbitantly  dear. 


Art.  VIII.  MumKukm  JwomUuH :  Sen  Ph«dri  Fabake  Vevsftm' 
Hexametris  oonoimials;  neenon  Speeimina  quftdam  MiallKbOm^ 
tionisy  noB  tarn  ad  Sennim  eanindeai  Fsbubram  apei4endunh^ 
qnsm  ad  Reaulat  Linguv  Latins  iliostrandis  sceomniecwilk  kttb^ 
tore  Dsniel  Trench,  Armig^  Jure-Consolts^  Lewlini':  In-  Jfidibu^ 
Yalpianis.    1821.    8vo.  pp.  187.    Pktea  8si 

npHIS  work  is  replete  with  specimens  of  elegant  Latinity,  and 
^  is  amply  sufficient  to  procure  for  its  AuUior  the  praise  of 
erudite  and  accomplished  scholarship.  But  beyond  thf^,  the  ettf 
bomo  of  the  publicatioi^  is  not  very  appttr^nt.  The  instructive 
Apologues  of  JEaop  nay  peihaps  be  rendered  more  easy  and 
pleasant  to  the  young  scholar,  by  bieing  conv^ed  in  Hexameter 
lines, .  as  the  Author  suggests  ;  llmt  this  dreaaastaaee  will  not, 
we  i4>prehend^  iftduce  a  judicious  Master  to  swyersede  the  use 
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Ij  of  PhaedruB^g  Iambics,    by  introduoing    in    their  pkce  this* 

I  '  modem  TerBion  of  the  Fables  in  Hexameter  veree.    Nor  can 

we  offer  to  the  learned  Author  any  better  encouragement  in 
respect  to  another  undertaking  which  he  purposes,  and  of  thef 
execution,  of  which  several  specimens  are  included  in  the 
*'  Munusculum  JuTentati."  We  refer  to  a  projected  Transla-- 
tion  of  the  papers  of  Addison  and  Johnson  into  Latin ;  a  task 
which^  laborious  and  difBcult  as  it  might  be  to  perform,  we 
have  no  doubt>  Mr.  French  would  complete  in  a  very  able 
maimer.  But. who  would  .read  the  Spectators. and  the  Ram- 
blers in  Latin,  were  it  even  of  the  highest  exc^ence?  We 
cannot  flatter  the  Author  with  the  hope  of  receiving  from  the- 
literatissimi  Viri  whose  opinions  he  is  so  anxious  to  obtain  in 
reference  to  his  design,  such  approbation  of  his  purpose,  as 
will  furnish  him  with  any  adequate  inducement  to  proceed. 

The  morals  which  the  Author  has  appended  to  the  Fable^^, 
will  sometimes  surprise  and  amuse  the  reader.  Napoleon  and 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  find  a  place  in  that  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb»  Lupus  et  Agnus.  The  former  personage  figures  again 
in  the  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  CofiU  Natojis,  and  in  some  other' 
instances ;  and  the  Republicans  of  France  have  not  esca])ed 
the  Autbor^s  i^otice.    The  Jackdaw,  Gutcuius  Superbus,  su^r- 

Ksts  the  following  reflections  in  rebuke  of  certain  learned 
lies,  who  are,  we  think,  rather  hardly  dealt  with  by  the 
Author,  in  being  made  exclusively  the  objects  of  his  vitupera" 
the  sentences,  while  so  many  of  the  other  sex  are  neither  less 
pedantic  nor  less  heedless  of  the  maxim,  Suum  cuiqtte  tribmto. 

*  Quoties  banc  fabulam  considero,  toties  mihi  in  roentem  venire 
solet  irridendarum  istarum  mulierum,  quarum  audaoia  e6  processit, 
ut  libros  quot  ipeae  intelligere  vix  possint,  bugs  nominibus  inscriptoii 
ediderint.  Nulla  ferd  scientia  est,  utcunqoe  rerum  abstrusarum 
referta,  quin  aliqua  mulier  impudentissima.  hac  nostra  artate,  earn 
hominibQs  explanandam  susceperit.  Quid  sutem  si,  ad  exemplar 
^  tumentis  Graculi,  plumse  omnes  aliens,  quibus  opera  eorum  (mnum) 

splendescunt,  avulse  forent  \  Quanta  appareret  defortnit8s«  si  orna- 
mentis  jUis  quibus  eas  callidorum  horainum  exornavit-  industria, 
spoliarentur  subitd  ac  denudarentur  ?  O  temporum  immutati  mores  * 
ex  capiUbus  scilicet  mulierum  ad  illuminaridunl  bumannm  geiius 
Minervae  prosiliunt ! !' 

We  shall  extract  one  of  these  fables  as  a  specimen :  we  take 
the  first  in  the  book. 

*  LUPUS  ET  AGNUS. 

FAOILX  EST  OPPBIMXRX  IITHOCIMTUM. 

*  Ad  rivom  veti6re  Lupus  simul  Agnus  eundei^it 
CoiDpeUente  siti :  steterat  Lupus  altior  Agno, 
Agausque  inferior  Umgd ;  time  fimce  cruent  A 
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Latro  commotuB  rixas  et  jurgia  quaerit ; 
Quidnam  tu  mihi  turbasti  sic  sordibus  undam  ? 
Laniger  huic  contra  tiniidus :  Quod  tu,  Lupe,  dicis 
Qui  possit  fieri  ?  a  te  decurrit  mibi  lympha. 
Vera  fides  ioerat  dictia ;  quibus  ille  repulsus* 
Ante  hos  sex  menses,  inquit,  mihi  tu  maledicis. 
Tunc  Agnus  :  Non  natus  eram  quo  tempore  dicis. 
Non  k  te,  sed  patre  tuo,  maledicta  recepi, 
Kespondet,  captumquc  necat  violentus  et  atrox. 
'  Propter  eos  nomines  parva  est  hxc  fabula  scripta, 
A  xjttibus  insontes  vel  vi  vel  fraude  premuntur/' 

For  the  sake  of  ready  comparison,  we  subjoin  the  original 
Fable  from  Phsedras. 

*    LUPUS  ET   AGNUS. 

Ad  rivum  eund  m  upus  et  agnus  venerant, 
Siti  corapulsi ;  superior  stabat  lupus, 
Longdque  inferior  agrius  :  tunc  faucc  iroprobft 
Latro  incitatuSy  jurgii  causaro  intulit. 
*'  Cur,"  inquit.  **  turbulentam  mihi  fbcisti  aquara 
Istam  bibenti  ?''    Laniger  contra  timens, 
"  Qui  possum,  queso»  facere,  quod  quereris,  lupe  ? 
A  te  decurrit  ad  roeos  haustus  liquor." 
Repulsus  ille  veritatis  viribus, 

**  Ante  hos  sex  menses  male/'  ait»  *'  dixisti  mihi/'       .    . 
Respondit  agnus,  '<  Equidem  natus  non  eram." 
*'  Pater,  hercul^,  tuus/^  inquit,  **  maledixit  mihi." 
Atque  ita  correptum  lacerat,  injusti  nece. 
*  Haec  propter  illos  scripta  est  homines  fabula, 
Qui  fictis  causis  innocentes  opprimunt/ 


.^  • 


Irt  IX.     On  the  Meank  of  ohiaimng  Satisfaction  xoith  Regard  to  the  • 
Truth  of  Religious  Sentiments  :  a  Sermon  delivered  at  a  Monthly 
Association  of  Ministers*    By  John  Pye  Smith,  D,D,  8to.  pp.  3(X 
Price  Is.    London.    1822. 

7^  O  notion  more  pernicious  in  its  influence,  can  be  taken  up  . 
■^^    by  the  young  inquirer  after  truth,  than  that  to  which  the 
difierences  of  religious  belief  among  real  Christians  have  some^ 
times  given  rise,  or  afforded  a  pretext,  namely,  that  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  religious  sentiments  is  unattainable. 
The  adoption  of  this  error  is  a  first  and  fatal  step  in  the  laby* 
rinth  of  sceptical  sophistry ;  and  the  mind  having  wandered 
thus  far,  is  soon  in  its  doubtful  mazes  lost.    The  individual 
must  already  have  deserted  the  path  of  re^gious  obedience,  and 
parted  with  the  docility  of  a  learner,  before  he  could  embrace, 
such  a  notion.    Or  else  he  must  never  have'  set  out  in  earnest  : 
in  the  inquiry.     Dr.  Siaith  has .  Itbly  exposed,  in  the  first  part ;( 
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of  this  very  valuable  diaoourse,  the  comaKm  and'  |>rincip«I 
Sources  of  thid  ervor  9  aad  hvring  tJimWI  ita  fallai^y  he  proceeda 
to  detail  the  iB€ttiis  of  tfiti^ifag'  at  stieh  a  monA  asattrance  in 
the  discrimination  of  religrotts  truth  dnd  error  as  is  'compatible 
with  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our'ilatitre.  His  directiona 
are  brief,  comprehensive,  and  axiomatic,  well  worthy  of  being 
transcribed  into  the  common-place  book  of  every  theologicd 
student ;  and  a  simple-minded  observance  of  them  cannot  fail, 
wiA  the  Divine  blessing*  to  conduct  the  inquirer  to-  assured 
satisfaction.    We  select  Iha  fiiat-diieetaaB^  the  fivst  both  in 

oi:der  and  in  importance. 

'  <     » 

« I.  Our  first,  constant,  and  most  watchful  care  should,  be,  that  our. 
minds  be  righilsf  qffkcUd  towards  .the  Blessed  Author  and  Revealer  of 
all  religious  truth. 

*  Religious  truth  is  but  anolber  name  for  thbdemgjudh'coticernltig 
Qod.    But  it  is  directly  impossible  to  think  jusdy  in  retacioli  to  any 
being,  if  the  state  of  our  feelings  or  aftotmns  tbwards  that  being  are 
unjust,     A  wronjg  bias  of  the  passions,  or  of  that  seeret  principle 
wmch  deteraunea  daf  desli^  aed  ar^rsloos,^  the  seat  of  mental  taste, 
the  sprine  of  tei^per  and  charaoter,  what  is  asoally  called  in  scrip- 
Hice,  ^  me. heart ;^ — a  wiimi||»  bias  of  this  will  infallibly  impress  a 
wrong  direction  on  the  exeroases  of  the  judgment ;  and,  the  farther 
U  moves  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  wider  must  be  its  distance  from 
the  line  oftr^th.    Now  every  possible  perfeetien,  aU' natural  gran- 
deur, all  mor^l  loveliness,  belongs  infinitely  to  God.    <'  Who  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord  ;  glorious  ia  holiness?    Hew  great  bis  goodness, 
and  how  great  his  beauty  T'    If  the  feelings  of  our  hearu  towards 
him  are  not  tho^  of  sincere  and  iervid  a&iiralion,  leve,  and  reve* 
rence,  we  treat  him  with  iii|usttce,  ii^tke  grass  and  shamefiil  in 
pmoftien  io  the  decree  of  its  contrariety  to  the  fact ;  and  that  con- 
tranety  ia^finite.    If  cannot  but  follow  that  our  sentiments  concern  • 
tag  Gad»  ^  purposes,,  his  comniands,i  and  his  operations^  will  partake* 
e£  this  jMrara  injustice,  this  practical  falsehood.     It  is  the  dictate  of 
aeiflid  philosophy,  not  less  than  of  revelation ;  **  They  that  foiaake 
the  lawi  praise  the  wicked :  evil  men  uAderstand  not  jadgm^nt ;  %}m^ 
love  diurkness  rather  than  lieht,  because  their  deeds  are  ^.'^    There 
can  be  no  free  infuirft  m  the  ronid  is  fieed  from  the  went  iikr 
atroiteest  of  prejnmees,  the  prsjadioea  of  a  sinM  staea. 

<  He,  then,  thai  would  have  aaatisfiiclosy  assnraace  that  he^is  beld- 
mg  the  truth  of  Ood,  moat  cherish  all  right  aActioos  towards  Ged. 
He  must  **  walk  in  the  light>''  and  then  "  will  he  see  lighc'^  .  He 
must  keep  ever  fresh  and  lively  on  his  soul  the  irepressions  of  veoera*' 
thm  and  Jove  fi>r  all  the  pertections  of  the  glorious  Deity^  joy  $nd 
gratitude  for  his  dominion,  a  cordial  and  deli^tful  approbation  of  liis 
government  m  all  ita  acti,  and  of  his  will  in  &  its  expressions;  O  let 
tt  be  the  object  of  our  perpettuJ  desires  and  efforts,  to  be  praettcaU^* 
conformed  to  God's  approvtea  wiH  I  8udi  conunonlon  widilrim  is  liv- 
ing m  life  very  atmosmeie  of  light,  aad  it  wOl  rihed  a  ctavinehigMata« 
noisr  msM*  all  ths  Mnt  trf nafmr  and  nrmtafifra  Thevaliie'efieiSgMae- 
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|ri9th  Uet  in  iu  being  the  real  ezprettion  of  the  coansels,  acli,  ind 

'  decisioni  of  the  Blened  God.    Devotedneis  to  him  wiR  catue  m  to 

\ef9t  tnidi  fbr  liihf  yrerj  rea80ii»  and  to  stodj  it,  not  as  a  barren  dieorr 

or  n  refined  ipecularient  but  with  that  iranoth  of  just  feeiiog  whiteh 

it  the  aaine^  in  the  matteca  of  reiigioo*  aa  a  eorrect  taste  and  a  noble 

.  eiithyiipani  are^  ib  relation  to  the  beautiei  of  oatuce«  or  the  exquitlte 

labQura  of  genius  and  art.    A  Michael  Aoselo  difiers  not  more  from 

.  the  mo^t  cruTellin^  barbariaD,  than  does  a  holy  Christian  from  an  un^ 

'  aancti^eospeculatist.    '*  My  dbctrine/^  said  toe  Lord  Jesus,  **  is  not 

mine,  but  His  who  sent  roe.    If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 

know  of  die  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.    Ye  shall  know  the  trulby 

and  die  tmth  shall  make  you  free/' '  pp.  17-^19. 

We  are  anxious  that  this  Sermon  should  not  be  considered  aa 
an  ephemeral  publication.    It  forms  a  moat  uaeful  tract  to  be 

Iiut  into  the  hands  of  every  student  on  bis  entrance  upon  theo- 
ogical  inqniriea. 


Art  X.  Cursory  Remafki  on  tkc    EtfU  Tendency  of  w&etletAmd 
.  Crueky ;  particolarly  on  that  practised  in  Smithfield  MaykeC 
dvt>«  pp*  w*  Lotidon*  18S8.     « 

*  yETE  have  heard  much/  says  the  benevolent  Writer  of  theae 
*  '     ReaiailLS,-  *  of  the  barbarities  and  hohrorB  of  slavery,^^ 

*  of  the  save^  and  brutalizing  exhibitions  which  degrade  aild 

*  disgrace  other  ages  and  other  conntries-M)f  the  Spanish 

*  buu^fights — of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  and  other  barbarous 

*  shows  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  ; — ^but,  on  no  part  of  the 
'  globe,  in  no  age  of  the  world,  can  I  imagine  scenes  of  more 
'  atrocioUff  cruelty*  of  more  fiend*like  depravity*  than  tho#e 
^  exhibited  in  Smithfield  Market,*  We  believe  that  this  is  not 
too  strongly  put.  In  the  exhibitions  alluded  to,  there  waa^fpr 
the  most  part*  a  display  of  strength  or  of  courage, — with  the 
•xception,  indeed,  of  toe  barbarities  inflicted  on  rfaves.  Bht 
the  atrocities  to  which  diis  pamphlet  refers,  are  characterised 
by  unmixed,  wanton,  useless,  dastardly  cruelty.  They  tite 
such  as  seem  to  leave  a  reflection  on  the  very  countenances  of 
those  who  are  inured  to  them.  There  is  nothing  in  human 
niiture  so  <ixpressive  of  brutal  callousness  combined  with  worse 
than  brutal  terocity,  as  the  countenance  of  the  Smithfield  dro- 
ver. It  is  impossible  to  meet  one  of  those  wretched  beings 
without  shuddering.  Thw  alwaj^s  recal  to  us  the  pike  and  the 
guillotine  of  the  days  of  Robespierre.  Or  rather,  the  fienda 
who  kindled  the  flames  of  martyrdom  in  the  very  spot  stall  ooa- 
aecrated  to  cruelty,  might  seem  to  survive  in  these  men. 

.Cruelty  to  a  benat  cannot  be  piae^  on  a  par,  aa  an  evil, 
•with  oroeliy  to  a  fisUow  being:  .it  cut  scarcely,  however,  be 
Vou  XUC  N^.  O 
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regarded  as  an  inferior  crime*    The  niot-al  turpitude  inroW^d 

ia  either  modification  of  •ruelty,  diUers  scarcely  in  degree. 

.  ^  Our  treatment  of  aDimaia,'  it  is  well  remarked,  '  may  be  le- 

'  garded  as  an  acouraie  criterion  of  oof  humanity  towards  our 

*  owri  species.     Whoever,  (rom  motives  of  interest,  vanity, 

*  paMon,  'Or  caprice,  subjects  them  to  oppression  or  imneces* 
'  snrj  saifering,  will,  from  the  same  motives,  oppress  and  afflif:! 

*  bis  own  species,  whenever  be  can  do  it  with  impunity.'  This 
'  is  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  the  subject.     Hunuin  laws, 

•  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  human  life  and  pro- 
perty, can  tike  cognizance,  in  many  cases,  only  of  the  amount 

•  of  loss  or  injury  incurred,  even  when  the  crime  is  of  the  blackest 
dye.    But  the  scale  of  moral  turpitude  is  reflated  by  other 

-  considerations :  it  is  the  disposition  from  which  the  act  pro- 
ceeds, thr.t  constitutes  the  essence  of  criminality.  It  is  not 
what  the  brute  suffers,  but  what  the  man  becomes,  that  forma 
the  most  dreadful  part  of  the  effect  of  cruelty  towards  ani- 

'  mals.    The  Writer  judiciously  seizes  tliis  point. 

<  It  deducts  nothing,'  8lie  remarks,  '  from  the  barbarity  of  those 
fiend-like  tormentors,  to  imagine  that  their  patient  victims  have  a 
less  acute  perception  of  bodily  pain  than  themselves ;  that  their  suf- 
ferings, whatever  they  may  be,  will  soon  be  over ;  for  such  conside- 
rations have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  brutal  drover.  He  goads 
the  patient  aniroul  in  the  most  tender  and  sensitive  parts  of  his  body : 
he  strikes  it  upon  the  head  and  the  horns,  not  because  he  hopes  it 
does  noty  but  because  he  sees  that  it  does  feel  acutely.  The  con- 
sideration that  their  sufferings  ^ill  soon  terminate,  is,  indeed,  sooib* 
ing  to  those  who  deeply  sympathize  with,  but  have  no  power  to  re* 
'  lieve  them  ;  but  it  does  nothing  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  imbitterioff  the 
concluding  period  of  their  short  existence— of  prolonging  and  j^-* 
^ravating  the  pains  of  dissolution.  But  it  is  the  dread^l  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  practices  I  have  described  upon  our  own  species^  upon 
the  agents  rather  than  the  victims  of  cruelty,  which  demand  the  most 
serious  consideration.  On*  the  suiTerings  of  the  animals,  perhaps,  I 
have  dwelt  too  long ;  for,  being  as  much  as  ourselves  the  creatures 
of  God»  we  may  be  assured  they  cannot  escape  his  observation. 
**  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'*  **  Not  a  sparrow  faUeth 
to  the  ground  without  his  knowledge."  Consequently,  He  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  abused  and  tormented  with  impunity.' 

The  subject  demands  the  attention  of  every  Christian  phi* 
lanthropist.  It  is  connected  with  personal  duties  which  can- 
not be  devolved  on  the  Legislature.  The  act  recently  passed 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  on  which  the  nienda 
of  humanity  have  been  congratulating  themselves,  is  important 
chiefly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  principle  which  it  recog- 
nises. Its  efficiency  must  depend  on  the  state  of  public  feeling. 
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in  concurrence  with  the  efficient  vielance  of  the  magistracy. 
But  there  are  numberless  cases  wnich  legislative  enactments 
cannot  reach.  The  only  effectual  remedy  of  the  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  rational  means  of  bringnig  about  a  change  in 
the  feelings  of  the  lower  classes  themselves — by  tBe  huma- 
nizing effects  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  Writer 
earnestly  advocates,  as  a  most  efficient  exercise  of  benerolencf  ^ 
the  visiting  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

<  The  laboars  of  Christian  minionaries,'  she  remarlcs» '  are  as  much 
wanted  amon^  the  poor  heathen  at  home  b§  abroad.  The  great  storer 
bouse  of  Christianity  will  furnish  abundant  means  of  softening  and 
humanizing  the  hearts  of  these  savage  drovers.  They  themselves  may 
never  have  experienced  the  cenial  influence  of  sympnthy  and  luncl- 
ness ;  their  hard  and  nigged  £ite  mav  have  stifled  the  feelings  of 
humanityt  which  Christian  charity  will  easily  find  the  means  of  re- 
kindling.  To  the  fastidiousness  of  selfish  rennement»  such  visits  nay 
appear  ofimsive  and  revolting;  but  Christian  refinement  makes  dti* 
ferent  estimates,  and  will  shrink  from  no  labour  of  love»  by  which  a 
fibllow-heir  of  immortality  may  be  rescued  from  moral  degradation 
and  misery/ 

Surely,  Newgate  or  the  crowded  gaol  is  not  a  more  pro* 
inising  or  advantageous  sphere  for  such  a  moral  experiment, 
than  the  separate  tenement  of  the  individual  who  has  not 
broken  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  great  example  of  Mrs. 
Fry  will  be  more  than  half  lost  upon  us,  if  it  is  not  followed  up 
without  the  walls,  as  well  as  within  the  gloomy  precincts  of  our 
saola, — in  the  alleys  of  our  towns  and  tne  cottages  of  our  ham* 
lets,  a«  well  as  in  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  In  the  mean 
'  tame,  whilst  the  work  of  Christian  instru^ction  and  civilization 
'  18  gradually  going  forward,  the  exercise  of  au/Aori^jf  ought  to 
'  be  immediately  interposed.*  The  barbarities  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Smitlifield  market,  might,  as  the.Writer  shews  in  de- 
tSil,  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  prevented.  Other 
scenes  of  cruelty  might  be,  to  a  great  extent,  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  combined  interference  of  a-  few  active  individuals  of 
nerves  strong  enough  to  steel  them  against  the  *  world's  dread 
Maugh/ 

The  suggestion  has,  we  believe,  been  thrown  out,  and  it  is  a 
most  valuable  one,  that  an  immense  nuisance  to  society  would 
be  considerably  abated,  were  Smithfield  market-day  to  be 
changed  from  Monday  to  Tuesday.  The  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
horror  which  are  detailed  in  this  pamphlet,  commence  on  oun* 
day  evening  ;-*'  a  shocking  conclusion/  it  is  remarked,  '  of  the 
'  Christian  sabbath.'  But  the  conclusion  answers  to  the  be- 
ginning as  it  is  passed  on  the  Road.  These  unhapi)y  drovera 
arc  Sabbath-breakers  by  a  sort  of  neccbbity,  but  it  is  a  neces- 

O  2 
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sity  of  man's  creating.  The  extent  to  which  the  Lord's  day  is 
openly  disregarded,  owia^  to  this  single  circumstance  of  Mx>n- 
day's  being  market  day»  is  almost  incalculable ;  while  such  is 
the'stataof  die  roads,  that  the  opulent  and  the  polite  cannot 
travel  on  the  Sunday  without  annoyance— a  consideration 
which,  we  are  not  without  hope,  may  have  its  use  in  leading 
to  some  redress  of  the  evil. 


Art.  XI.  Journal^  a  Ttmrfrom  AHrMhanU  Kartim^  N^frthfffhe 
McuMmns  of  Vtmeasus  t  oontafniag  RenarlBs  tm  the  QeaMrai 
AjmeaMnce  of  the  Country,  Mannera  of  tlie  lohabifaiiu,  hOm 
wm  thtf  Substance  of  many  ConTersationi  with  Eflkidiii  MoIIm^ 
•ad  other  Mahoromedans*  By  the  Ret,  WiUiam  Glen,  Miasioiu 
ary,  Astrachan.    ISkno.  pp.  fi28.    Prioe  4s.    Londou«  1688. 

'  f^HB  Tour  from  Astrachan  to-Karass/  the  most  attmetiv^ 
•^    feature  of  the  title  page,  is  the  least  intevesiing  part  of  tb6 
contents  of  this  little  volume.    Till  the  Travellers  came  iVithtn 
sight  of  Beshtow*  the  first  of  the  Caucasus  chain  which 'be*' 
comes  visible  on  approaching  Karass,    a  Tartar  village,  or 
Galmuc  pavalcade,  here  and  there  occurring,  was  nearly  all* 
that  broke  the  dead  monotony  of  the  route.     Incidents  in  a 
desert  are  not'to  be  looked  for ;  at  least,  are  not  to  be  desired, 
at  they  are  roost  likely  to  be»of  a  kind  for  which  the  traveller 
would  pay  dearly.    But  the  Author  met  with  no  worse  assail- 
ants than  moschitoes,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  interest- 
ing missionary  colony  which  has  planted  itself  on  the  Northern 
confine  of  Caucasus.       A  description  of  the  settlement  is 
given  by  Mr.  Olen»  which  will  be  found  interesting.    '  The  ' 
'  cKmate  in  these  valleys,'  he  says,  *  differs  not  materially  finom 

*  that  of  the  valleys  among  the  hills  in  our  native  oouolry/ 
The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  and  the  lands  are  exceedingly 
well  watered  with  a  great  many  excellent  springs.  A  few 
Scotch  farmers  might,  with  '  a  few  thousands  to  begin  improve- 
'  ments,*  bring  the  ColonVf  says  the  Author,  to  a  pitch  of 
l'espectal>ility  which  would  be  highly  honourable  to  their  coun- 
tiy.  The  German  settlers,  it  appears,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fkmiliea*  '  are  ordered  to  leave  the  Colony,  and  settle  else- 

*  where/  It  would  have  been  as  well  if  Mr.  Glen  had  ex* 
plained  the  circnmataficeB  which  have  led  to  this  apparently 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  exercise'of  absolute  anthoriiy.  Dutitg 
pkmure  is  a  Tery  precarious  tenwe  for  settlers  in  the  Russian 
dominions;  and  some  security  would  require  to  be  given  to 
the  Scotch  colonist*  that  he  should  not,  when  he  had  sunk  his 

*  few  thousands,'  b(e  sent  awuv  after  the  Germans. 
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Th«  larj^er  mi  moat  valuable  portion  of  Ibe  volume  is  oc« 
cupied  with  roiwionnry  detfuls.  The  Christiaa  missioaar;  is 
hftre  brought  iutQ  eootacW  w>i  with  the  brutal  stupidi^  of . 
bantkeuiaiD,  but  with  the  «ore  subtk  and  spacious  infidelity 
•f  Mabominedaiiiiia.  It  m  here  that  Uie  best  field  woujkl  stmyi 
H  DKsent  itself  for  ooameneing  a  dtreoi  aileisk  on  blfliiiisiB* 
unaer  the  shelter  of  a  Cbristiaii  pow«r.  This  consaderttioA 
ffiras  peculiar  importance  to  the  Mission  which  has  chas#a  ibr 
Its  spnere  this  remote  mountain  redon.  At  the  time  of  Mr. ' 
Glen's  arrival  at  Karaas,  the  chief  wing  that  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cabardians  and  the  other  Mahommedans  on  the 
lines,  was  ^  a  kind  of  circular  letter  from  Mecca«  warning  all 
'  good  Mussulmans  that  the  ]>ay  of  Judgement  was  at  band« 
^  and  solemnly  exhorting  tiiem  to  repentaooe.'  This  docuiaeat 
is  described  as  altogether 

'  one  of  the  most  glaring  impositions  eror  prsctised  on  the  credidit^ 
of  the  vgnoranty  and  absolutely  below  cooteoipt#  were  it  pot  that  ihe 
interest  which  the  ringleaders  of  Ishmism  take  in  prpmoting  its  cir«. 
culatioo,  serYea  to  d>ew  the  idea  which  thpy  have  formed  of  tne  blind-  \ 
nets  of  the  common  people ;  whi)e  tlie  credit  it  met  with,  and  the 
alarm  it  is  said  to  have  excited^  go  iar  to  prove  that  their  ideas  on 
this  point  are  not  far  from  beiog  correct.  Among  other  methods  pre-  * 
scribed  for  escaping  the  wrath  to  comCt  the  folbwing  Is  worthy  of 
notice  ;-^paying  fitqr  copetks  to  a  writer  for  transcriolnjr  a  copy  of 
the  circular  for  die  use  of  the  fiuthfid.  Of  this  part  of  it,  Shoiah 
himsdf  seeaed  to  be  ashamed.' 


l^horah  was  a  Cabardian  nobleman.    The  conversotioii 

him  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  objections  axid  reasofiiing;^  of  the 
acuter  Moslems. 

*  Hiffaig  disiossd  of  prdiminavy  topiost  Mr.  Oallowaj  oaked 
hinwlMtlier  he  had  been  reading  the  New  Tesumonihe  hni  meeivad 
from  the  missioneriesy  and  how  he  liked  it  Mn  repHrt  hs  had  no  bulls 
to  find  with  the  morali^  of  the  ffospel ;  but  he  could  not  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  ft  was  impossible  jn  the  nature  of 
things  that  it  could  be  so.  How  could  God  have  a  son !  The  idea 
be  could  not  comprehend;  the  doctrme  he  could  not  receive.  Afker 
directing  hb  attention  to  what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the 
eenstituCion  of  our  Saviour's  person,  as  being  ^  Imnanuci,  God  wiA 
ns«**  we  told  himt  that  though  we  firmly  believed  the  union  of  ito 
Dirine  and  human  nature  in  me  person  of  Christ,  on  the  audmrity  of 
God^  own  wordy  we  did  not  pityress  to  comprehend  the  nalure  ef  the 
union,  nor  pretend  to  exphiin  it;  adAug,  at  the  same  tone^  ^hat-Aie 
incomprehensibility  of  the  doctrhie  furnished  no  mece  reason  fiMf 
reAttiM  to  embrace  it,  when  plainly  revealed,  than  oar  inability  i# 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  union  of  sod  and  body,  did  for  denyiM 
the  obvious  fact,  that  the  bodywhich  we  know  to.be^a  matertH 
sidMtancc,  is  animated  by  a  spiritual  substaoce  named  the  soul.    He 
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antweredf  Thb  does  net  apply  to  the  caie  in  handl    Man,  from  hk 
nature  if  a  changeable  being*  but  God  onchangeable ;  and  if  Christ 
had  be^n  God  by  nature,  be  neirer  could  have  become  man,  because 
this  implies  mutability ;  according  to  this  doctrine,  his  nature  must 
hsTC  undergone  a  change  when  ne  became  man.    To  obviate  tbia 
objection,  we  told  him,  that  though  his  assumption  of  human  nature 
did  imply  the  commencement  of  a  new  relation,  which  had  no  e%^ 
islence  before,  it  did  not  imply,  nor  was  it  necessary  it  should  imply^ 
any  change  in  his  Diyine  nature.  In  illostration  of  this,  we  remarked, 
there  was  a  time  wh^  there  was  no  world.    This  he  admitted,  as 
also  that  God  made  the  world  and  all  which  it  contains,  without 
sustaininff  any  change  in  his  nature.    Here,  then,  we  told  him,  is  the 
case  of  the  commencement  of  a  relation  which  had  no  existence  till 
the  world  was  made;  yet  the  Diviue  nature  continued,  and  does 
continue,  the  same.    No  change  of  nature  is  implied :  and  neither  is* 
a  cban|e  of  nature  imj^ed  in  Christ's  tridng  a  human  body  and  soul* 
into  muon  with  his  DiTiue  person.    Such  reasonings,  he  rejovned,  may 
satisfy  Christians,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  them  from^ 
infancy,  and  to  whom  a  belief  in  this  doctrine  is  a  kind  of  second 
nature;  but  could  nerer  satisfy  Mahommedans,  who  believe  that* 
God  ii  one,  and  that  he  is  etemslly  and  unchangeably  the  same.    We 
told  him  that  there  was  one  way  in  which  even  he  might  satisfy  himself 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  Christ  himself  had  pomted  it  out ;  •<  If  any 
man  will  do  his  will,  the  same  shell  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whctlicr  I  speak  of  myself/'    In  illustration  of  this 
interestine  and  highly  encouraging  promise,  for  such  it  must  be  to 
the  humUe  inquirer,  we  recommeiraed  walking  in  the  way  which 
Messiah  had  pointed  out,  by  reading  in  the  scriptures  of  truth,  the* 
testiasony  which  God  had  given  concerning  his  Son,  by  ordering  his 
conversation  accordingly,  and  praying  the  rather  of  mercies  to  guide 
him  into  the  knowledgiB  of  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.    When  about  to  offer  some 
adoitional  remarks  of  a  hortatory  nature,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  dis* 
cussion  was  or  course  put  off  till  a  more  convenient  season. 

The  usual  '  Btrone  hold'  of  the  Mahommedans,  we  are 
told,  ia,  Mhe  aupposeaabsurdity  of  the  sonship  of  Christ.'  It 
18  remarkable  how  the  extremes  of  human  wisdom  and  icno*» 
ra^ce  aometimea  meet,  when  religious  truth  is  the  stumbling- 
block.  Infidelity  ia  the  same  every  where.  Mr.  Glen's  fejHy 
that 


*  the  term  Son,  when  applied  to  the  Messiah,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  as  suffgestmg  the  idea  that  he  was  begotten  as  men 
are ;  but  in  a  spiritual  or  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  majr  signify, 
that  as  a  son  has  the  same  nature  as  his  father,  and  stands  in  a  pecu- 
liar  relation  to  him,  so  the  Messiih  is  a  nartaker  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Gou  the  Father.' 


•  •  •  . 
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•  •       • 

On  this,  it  was  acutely  urged,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
be^nto  exist  in  time,  and  that  the  term  Messiah  must  apply  to 
him  only  from  the  time  that  he  became  man.  This,  of  course, 
was  admitted;  and  Mr.  Glen  read  part  of  the  first  chapter  of 
John  in  further  illustration  of  the  pre-existence  and  deity  of  the 
"  Word"  who  "  was  made  flesh.  The  ground  of  oDJection 
was  now  shifted:  How  could  an  unchangeable  Wora  be- 
come man?  How  could  an  unchangeable  beiuK  die?  When 
the  sophistry  of  these  objections  was  exposed,  the  Effendi, 
with  a*degree  of  assurance  which  astonishea  the  Writer,  denied 
the  matter  of  fact,  that  Christ  did  die,  maintaining  that  the 
story  of  his  crucifixion  was  altogether  a  deception.  They  are 
taught  to  believe,  that 

*  The  Messiah  having  been  apprehended  and  confined  in  a  sbmU 
apartment  or  hole,  from  which  there  was  no  egress  but  one^  the  angel 
Gabriel  came  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  make  his  escape  ?  He 
answered,  that  the  opening  was  barely  sufficient  for  his  heait  and  far 
too  small  for  his  shoulders  to  pass.  Gabriel  told  him  to  use  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  would  find  the  opening  sufficient.  Ha  did 
so,  and  having  thus  effected  his  escape,  ascended  to  heaven  fiar  hejfimd 

ike  reach  of  hu  foei* 

• 

The  belief  given  to  this  legend  by  these  metaphysical  ob- 
jectors to  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  will  serve  to  shew  how 
very  slight  a  portion  oi  natural  acuteness  or  of  mental  cultiva* 
tion  is  requisite  to  make  an  accomplished  sceptic  or  a  phi'- 
loaophical  Unitarian/  To  disputes  like  these  tnere  would  be 
no -end.  The  appeal  on  either  side  lay  to  sacred  books  whose 
authority  was  respectiyely  questioned  by  the  contending  nar- 
ties ;  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran.  The  Mahommedana 
admit  that  the  Tourat^  (the  Law)  and  the  Zabir  (the  Paalms), 
and  even  the  Ahgile  (the  Gospel),  came  from  God ;  but,  as  to 
the  latter,  they  contend,  that  the  Scriptures  now  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  have  been  corrupted,  and  are  consequently  not  to 
be  trusted.  Here  they  substantially  agree  with  certain  English 
Unitarians,  although  they  do  not  know  so  well  how  to  go 
about  expunging  offensive  chapters  and  alleged  interpolationa, 
and  adapting  the  Angile,  by  an  improved  version,  to  thesir  own 
notions.  Mr.  Glen,  however,  frankly  informed  them,  diat, 
*  centuries  before  Mahommed,  there  were  Arians  who,  like 
'  Mahommedans,  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  but  they 
'  never  called  in  question  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
'  which  they  well  knew  was  the  same  which  had  been  put  into 
«  the  hands ,  of  the  frthers  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the 
'  Apoetles.'  This  is,  indeed,  an  important  part  of  the  chain  of 
external  evidence  which  attests  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament;   and  the  laborious    efforts    of  Unitarian  critics 
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to  vmke  the   existingr  text  speak    in  unison  with  their  dog- 
.mviy  is  a  ^rcible  aidmission  that  its  general  purity  is  aninx- 
{naacbable.    But  talk  of  the  external  evidences  of  Caristiaiiity 
to  iBieii  who  feel  oio  want  of  a  Saviour,  who  have  no  sense  of 
.guilty  who  do  not  seek  for  consolation,  and  hour  can  you  h6pe 
t4>coAvi0ee  tibose  whom  you  must  fail  to  interest?    This  Was 
.tb^  Gfise  with  the  mollas  and  effendis  with  whom  our  Author 
.WHS  brought  into  contact.    TI)ey  felt  for  the  honour  of  Aeir 
Jbbitby  but  attached  no  other  interest  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
One  of  these  disputants  put  this  intelligent  question  to  the 
aassionaries :  '  How  coula  Christ  atone  for  the  sins  of  otfiets, 
'  when  he  was  a  sinner  himself?'    The  answer  may  be  antici* 
pated;    but   the   declaration   that   Christ  knew  no  sin,  was 
strengthened  by  the  application  of  the  argununttun  ad  hominem 
drawn  from  tfte  doctiinis  of  die  effendis,  that  cert&in  of  the 
^cient  prophets,  and  among  odiers  the  Messiaifav  Were  alto- 
giether  free  firom  sin.     This  answer  disconcerted  the  objector. 

.Policy  restrained  the  Missionaries  fVom  making  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Koran.  '  Had  we  told  them  point  blank,'  ^ys 
Mr.  Glen,  '  that  we  disbelieved  the  Koran,  the  first  tbougnt 
'  that  occurred  to  them  would  in  all  probability  have  be^, 
'  Th.ey  are  infidels,  and  speak  blasphemy,  why  hear  them  fur- 

*  ther?'    We  do  not,  however,  quite  understand  the  necessity 

or  propriety  of  treatmg  the  forgeries  of  the  Arabian  impostor 

wim  all  the  respect  which  our  Author  manifests  towards  the 

book.     In  a  note  to  one  of   the  conversations,  i|i  which  an 

'effendi,  maintaining  the  unparalleled  sublimity  of  the  Koran, 

says,  *  I  refer  to  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  as  well  as  to 

**  lake  language/  Mr.  Glen  remarks :  '  Even  with  this  modiflca- 

'^  tion,  hovf  unsatisfactory  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  origiiial 

'^  of  the  Koran  ;  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Its 

'  sublimity,  if  not  unrivalled,  has  never  been  surpassed !'    And 

again  :  '  How  improbable  that  God,  who  is  "merciful  and  wise/' 

'  should  have  withheld  from  a  prophet  of  Mahommed's  pre- 

'■*  tensions,  the  proofs  of  his  Kvine  legation  with  which  his 

*  predecessors  were  furnished !'  If  it  was  requisite  to  adopt 
tms  sitbdtted  and  diflSdent  tone  in  encoonterbi^  the  prejudiced 
Moslem,  stxrelv,  it  cannot  be  advisable,  nor  is  it  appropriale  or 
seemly,  in  addressing  Christian  readers.  Bitt  we  cannot  but 
suspect  that  a  direct  though  temperate  attack  upon  the  Koran 
itself,  woufid  be,  in  many  instances,  a  siieeessful  nsode  of  pro'^ 
ceeding.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  cannot  bear  inspection  ;  nor 
is  it  any  proof  of  its  authority  haiving  a  strong  hold  on  the 
eflfbndis  tnemselves,  tiiat  they  boast  of  the  stiblimity  of  itfi  / 
composition.  Tim  argument  could  b«v6  little  force  with  the 
tonimon  people.    The  New  Testament  is  the  more  interesting 


V    «' 
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book  of  the  two  j  and  when  it  is  once  introduced,  the  Korail 
will  be  unable  to  stand  its  nou^d.  That  '  the  Moslem,  when 
'  they  begia  to  reason,  wul  cease  to  believe/  is  a  position 
Muactioned  by  present  appearances.  The  Missionaries  resident 
at  Karass  state,  that  there  is  an  obvious  '  growth  of  a  spirit  of 

•  indifference'  on  the  part  of  the  natives  *  in  observing  the  rites 
'of  their  own  religion.*    *  This  fact/  they  say,  'is  notorioiis, 

•  and  often  deplored  by  their  etfendis,  as  a  sign  that  religion 
'  is  coming  to  an  aid.*  This  expectation  is  surely  a  symptom 
of  conscious  weakness.  Many  of  the  efiendis  themselves  ar^ 
probably  little  better  already  than  concealed  infidels.  There 
are  some  fiery  zealots  among  them  ;  but  this  spirit  seems  dying 
away,  although  there  is  too  little  disposition  to  embrace  thje 
Gospel  of  Christ.  And  this  superficial  change  may  be  rejoiced 
in  as  the  probable  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Islamism,  when,  by 
means  of  education,  the  truths  of  Christianity  shall  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Of  the  mountain  tribes  in  the  district  bordering  on  Karass^ 
we  have  the  following  account.  From  the  north  side  of  Al- 
burrows,  the  Cuban  takes  its  rise ;  the  banks  of  which,  near 
its  source,  are  peopled  by  the  Caratchai,  a  tribe  of  about  300 
fiunilies,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Tartar,  interspersed  with  a 
number  ot  words  not  in  use  upon  the  lines.  Like  the  Cabar- 
dians,  they  are  Mahommedans. 

'  fieyand  the  Caratchai,  on  the  south-west  line,  live  the  Hashipstf 
or,  as  the  Cabardians  name  them,  Abacas,  who  speak  a  language  of 
their  owd,  diflering  fipom  the  Tartar,  the  Cabardian,  and  thai  of  the 
ne^bbouring  trib^    They,  too,  are  the  followers  ot  MohammefL 
The  rivulets  by  which  their  country  is  watered,  run  towards  the 
Black  Sea.     At  a  still  greater  distance,  is  another  people  named  the 
Sounas,  who,  like  the  Abasas,  h^ve  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  which  the  Cabardians  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing.    They  call  themselves  Christians,    and  their 
books,  or  rather  thos^e  of  their  fi>rerathers,  which  none  of  them  can 
read,  are  lodged  in  their  churcheii,  which  are  falling  into  decay.    Of 
this  people  there  are  three  tribes,  one  of  which  is  only  about' thirty 
verats  from  the  Abaaas.    The  other  two  tribes  are  distant  from  the 
Abaaaa  about  two  days  journey  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  mountain. 
Between  the  Abazas  and  Georgia,  the  mountains  are  impassable  for 
persons  on  horseback,  but  may  be  crossed,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, by  a  few  active  young  men  on  foot.    On  the  north-east  of  .\l- 
burrows,  the  Shegim  river  ukes  its  rise,  directing  its  course  tu  the 
Caspian.    On  the  banks  of  it,  to  a  considerable  distance  fnnn  its 
source,  live  the  Shegims. .  The  number  of  families  belonging  to  the 
tribe  is  from  two  to  Suree  taaired.    They  profess  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  speak  ja  diidect  of  Tartar  language.    Farther  down, 
however,  the  banks  of  the  t%^fan  are  peopled  by  the  Cabardians, 
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who0e  border,  on  the  south,  extends  from  the  Caralduu  coubtrtf 
alonf^  the  t)otitom  of  tiie  snow  mountains,  as  fiur  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Their  northern  frontier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BeshtoWi  is  the 
Podcuma,  a  few  yersts  distant  from  the  spot  on  which  we  took  our 
observations.  West  of  the  Abaaas,  the  mountains  are  inhabited  bj 
various  tribes,  the  greater  part  of  which  speak  dialects  of  the  Cabar- 
dian»  Ahaza,  and  Tartiir  languages.  East  of  the  ShegiiM,  thej  are 
inhabited  bj  tribes,  speaking  dialects  of  a  great  many  diflbrent  lan- 
guages, of  which  the  most  noted  are  the  l^itchian  and  Ossttinian.' 

pp.  lOS^lOS. 

Of  these  and  other  Eastern  tribes,  they  could  obtain  no 
minute  information.  The  missionary  settlement  at  Karass  la 
known  by  report,  more  or  less,  among  all  these  mountain 
tribes ;  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  uiem  is,  that  they  are 
the  best  of  the  Giaours.  Islam,  a  Caberdian  nobleman,  toid 
Mr.  Crien,  that  '  their  ancestors  in  Cabardia  were  Christians ; 
'  and  he  knew  an  old  man  who  recollected  the  time  when 
*  swine's  flesh  was  in  use  among  some  of  them.'  In  those 
times,  he  frankly  avowed,  tiie  manners  of  his  countrymen  were 
much  less  depraved  than  now.  '  Then,  a  man's  bare  word 
'  could  be  depended  on :  now,  the  most  solemn  engagements 
'  and  promises  were  disregarded.'  These  are  important  facta. 
'  What  sort  of  Christianity  that  was,  which  Islamism  has  dis- 
placed, does  not  appear. 

An  interesting  account  occurs  of  a  visit  to  the  hot-water 
spring  which  are  about  seven  versts  fi-om  the  Colony.  But, 
for  this,,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  which 
cannot  friil  to  excite  the  attentionwhich-  it  deserves  in  the  re« 
ligious  public  at  large. 
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.  IL    Containing  Questions  on  the  Gospels  according  .to  Mattheir 

an4  Luke,  with  practical  and  ezplanatorj  Observatioxis,  suited  to 

the  Capacity  of  Children.    By  J.  G.  Fuller.    18mo.    Price  la. 

each,  or  lis.  per  dozen*    Bristol.  18S2. 

npHESE  questions  are  constructpd  with  much  ingenuity  and 
-'*  judgement,  and  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  the. 
Sunday  school  Teacher.  They  are  short  and  simple,  but  care 
has  been  taken  to  put  them  in  such  a  form  as  shall  prevent  the 
monosyllabic  answers.  Yes  and  No.  Iq  some  cases,  a  given 
answer  is  r^uired,  which  is  inserted. in  Italics^  birt*.for  tl|e 
most  part,  it  is  intended  that  the  children  shall. be  aUowed*  to> 
answer  in  their  own  words.  The  concise  eiphmatioo  wUdi 
introduces  the  tjuestion,  is  a  sort  of  brief  running- /comoieilCafjf 
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on  the  text,  mA  does  great  credit  to  the  Compiler.  The  sonrMs 
from  which  he  has  derived  the  prindpal  assistance,  aie  stated 
to  be»  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  and  Scott's  Commentary, 
togeAer  with  ^e  short-hand  notes  of  his  deceased  parent,  the 
Rer.  A.  FidUer.    We  take  a  specimen  almost  at  ranaom. 

•  LUKE  XX. 

'  1  ONE  day,  as  Jeius  was  teacbiog  and  preaching  in  the  temple, 
tome  trhb  #ei^  pViliiebt  came  and  questioned  bim — who  were  tbey  } 

'  9  And  my  itoked  bim  two  questions — what  was  tbe  first?  And 
what  was  tbe  second  f 

*  5  Or,  as  we  sbpald  say,  they  asked  him  what  rigbt  he  had  to  teach*— 
but  what  did  Jesus  say,  in  reply? 

*  4  Wbat  wai  tbe  question  which  Jesus  put  to  these  men  ? 

*  5  And  reasoning  among  themselves,  tb6y  found  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  say,  FrwH  heaven — why  not  ? 

*  6  Nor  dare  they  say,  Of  men — why  not  ?  Why  would  the  people 
be  likely  to  stone  them,  if  they  said  the  baptism  of  John  was  of  men  f 

*  7  And  so,  rather  than  commit  themselves,  they  consent  to  tell  a 
downright  lie,  and  at  the  expense  of  their  own  reputation  for  learning  too 
«— wbat  answer  did  they  make  ? 

*  8  Jesus  knew,  however,  that  they  would  not  tell — then  wbat  did  be 
say  to  them,  in  answer  to  their  questions  ? 

'  9  Yet  he  Wonld  nbt  leave  off  teaching,  but  immediately  spake  a 
l^arsble  to  tbe  people  —wbat  was  it  about  ? 

'  10  And  at  tbe  fruit-time,  he  sent  bis  servant — (or  what  purpose? 
And  how  did  these  husbandmen  treat  tbe  servant  ?  ' 

*  11  And  be  sent  another — how  did  tbey  treat  kmf 

*  12  Then  be  sent  a  third — bow  did*  they  treat  him  t 

*  18  This  was  ti*ry  discouraging — then  whom  did  the  lord  of  tbe  vine- 
yard resolve  to  lend?  Aiul,  in  8endin<;  bis  son,  what  might  he  rcasoi^ 
ably  expect  ? 

*  14  True— but  when  tbe  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  wbat  did  tbey 
propose  to  do  ?  And  wbat  advantage  did  they  think  that  would  be  to 
them? 

'  ^  15  And  what  diWtbey  do?  Now  let  us  attend  to  the  meaning  d 
this  parable-— can  any  oitc  tell  mc  wliom  Jesus  meant,  by  tbe  proprietor 
of  the  vineyard  ?  And  whom  did  lie  mean,  by  tbe  husbandmen  ?  And 
whom,  by  the  servants ?  And  whom,  by  the  son?  And  having  finish^ 
tbe  paraUe,  wbat  did  Jesus  ask  ihft  peophe  ? 

*  iS  Then,  antweriug  the  question  himself,  wbat  did  Jesus  say  ?  Abd 
when  the  people  beard  that,  what  did  tbey  say  ? 

*  17  Then,  looking  eamcttly  upon  them,  Jesus  asked  them  a  question 
-*wfaat  WM  it  ?  > 

'  16  That  is  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  written  in  tbe  118th  Psalm-^ 
having  referred  to  that,  wbat  does  Jesus  tell  tbe  people,  in  tbe  18tb  verse? 
Wbat  may  w«  learn  from  all  this?  Aks.  Thai  if,  Uke  the  Jews,  we 
refitee  to  yield  ike  itrtiee  of  our  hearts  to  Ood^  ana  deetfiu  the  message 
of  hk  propheis  and  afoeiUe  atd  nAmttrSt  and  treat  vnih  conte^  and 
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.  ... 

opposition  tktgoipel  of  Jus  dear  Son  ;  like  them  xoe  $kaUbeduiroytd^aM 
tke  objects  of  his  just  displeasure, 

*  19  Having  heard  the  parable,  and  iu  application,  what  did  ihc  priests 
and  scribes  and  elders  wish  to  do }  To  lay  hands  on  whom  ?  Then 
why  did  they  not  do  it  ?     But  why  did  they  wish  to  do  it  ? 

'  SO  So  they  closely  watched  him — and  what  scheme  did  they  adopt 
to  ensnare  him  ?     And  what  end  had  they,  in  view  ? 

*  21  What  did  some  of  these  spies  say  to  Jesus,  in  the  Slst  verse  ^ 

*  22  What  they  said  was  quite  true;  but  they  meant  it  merely  aa 
flattery,  and  to  conceal  their  wicked  designs — then  what  question  did 
they  ask  him  ? 

'  23  But  Jesus  saw  through  the  flimsy  disguise  of  his  enemies^  and 
severely  rebuked  them,  saying — what  ? 

^  24  And  calling  for  a  penny,  what  did  he  ask  them?  And  whose  did 
they  tell  him  it  was  ? 

*  25  That  is,  it  had  the  imprritsion  of  Caesar's  head  upon  it,  and  his 
name  written  above  it — having  obtained  this  answer,  what,  in  the  26ih 
verse,  did  Jesus  say  to  them  ?  Truly,  never  roan  spake  as  Jesus  spake  I 
This  was  the  wisest  answer  that  could  have  been  given — why?  Aks. 
Because  if  he  had  told  them  not  to  render  tribute  to  Ccuar^  they  would 
have  accused  him  of  sedition^  as  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  government ; 
and  if  he  had  not  told  them  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  were  Gutft^ 
or  spiritual  things^  they  would  have  accused  him  to  the  priests^  as  am, 
enemy  of  their  religion.  What  should  we  learn  from  thb  ?  Ans.  That 
in  political  things  it  is  our  hounden  duty  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of 
proper  authorities  ;  but  that  in  religious  things^  God  and  God  only,  is  our 
rightful  sovereign'  pp.  56 — 58. 


Art  XIII.     The  Bible  Teacher's  Manual :  being  the  Substance  of 
Holy  Scripture,  in  Questions  on  every  Chapter  thereof.     By  «.* 
Clergyman.     Part  I.  Genesis,  pp.  62.  24mo.     Price  6d.  or  5«>  per 
dozen.  Londou.   182S. 

^^INCE  drawing  up  the  preceding  notice,  we  have  had  put 
^  into  our  hands,  these  Questions  on  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  accidental  coincidence  is  not  a  little  singular,  through 
which  the  two  works  appear  so  nearly  at  the  same  time.  '  Tne 
'  plan  of  this  little  work,*  says  the  Author,  in  a  postscript, 

<  18  80  exactly  similar  to  that  of  one  by  Mr.  Fuller  of  Bristol  upon 
the  New  Testament,  that  it  may  seem  to  have  been  taken  therefrom. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Fuller's  little 
book  till  my  publisher  8ent  it  to  me,  af^r  mine  had  gone  to  press. 
I  truly  rejoice  that  the  most  important  parts  of  Scripture  hare  been 
undertaken  by  such  a  hand.* 

Tliis  is  liberal  and  handsome.  The  Questions  in  the  present 
Manual,  have  been  compiled  with  Mr.  Scott's  most  valuable 
notes  and  references  contmually  at  the  Author'a  side.  It  can* 
not  be  necessary  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  execution,  as  the 
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plan  BO  nearly  resembles  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Fuller ;  bat  we 
woald  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  admirable  remarks 
in  the  Preface,  which  convey  a  high  idea  of  this  '  ClergymanV 
exemplary  zeal,  fidelity,  and  sound  judgement. 

*  With  schools  establishedf  as  they  now  aret  all  over  the  ooimtr|r 
both  for  the  Sabbsth  snd  week-days^-with  Bibles  moreorer  in  almost 
erenr  oottage^^-you  might  expect,  among  the  young  and  middle- 
agedy  much  of  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  human  teaching 
can  give.  ^  You  might  exnect  at  least  a  good  acquaintance  with  its 
histories,  its  precepts*  its  aoctrines,  and  the  plainer  of  its  prophecies. 

*  And  such  a  knowledgev  though  falling  infinitely  short  of  red  con- 
▼eisiob,  is  yet  invaluable.  It  paves  the  way  for  converstoni  prepares 
the  mind  for  it,  opens  the  understanding  to  understand  exhortation 
conveyed  in  scriptural  language  and  under  scriptural  allusion.  Where 
thi^  knowledge  is  not,  you  have  every  thing  to  do ;  the  h^ul  to  in- 
struct as  well  as  the  heart  to  touch.  The  very  allusion  which  would 
explain  your  meaning  the  most  clearly,  has  itself  to  be  explained. 
For  instance,  what  plainer  illustration  oC  the  end  and  means  of  the 
gospel,  than  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  John  iii.  14.  **  As  Moses  lifted 
up^  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness?''  But  suppose  a  person  knows  no- 
thing of  the  history  referred  to  ?  I  have  myself,  in  reading  this  very 
chapter  to  a  poor  snd,  1  believe,  a  very  good  woman,  fi>und  that  she 
was  unacquainted  with  the  whole  account  contained  in  Numb.  xxi.  5 — ^9* 
Here,  then,  you  have  first  to  relate  the  history,  and  then  explain  the 
doctrine :  and,  after  all,  for  want  of  a  femiltarity  with  the  history,  the 
doctrine  gains  no  light  from  it;  nay,  perhaps  becomes  oonfused  and 
bewildering. 

*  A  mere  historical  knowledge,  then,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is,  from  the  capabilities  it  lends  the  mind,  exceedingly  yalu« 
able.  Nor  have  I  saia  any  thing  here  of  what  is,  however,  most  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  the  power  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  rich 
stores  of  the  Bible  has  or  opening  and  improving  the  mind  itself.  I 
believe  that  a  child  of  five  years  old  who  had  been  merely  taught  from 
the  Bible  all  that  the  Bible  legitimately  teaches,  would  be  found  very 
much  forwarder  in  intellect,  £an  another,  upon  whom  all  other  kinds 
of  instruction  might  have  been  tried. 

'If  this  be  so,— and  I  speak  not  without  havinff  tried  the  system 
which  I  recommend,— what  enlightened  men  ana  women,  as  to  all 
that  is  most  valuable,  ought  we  to  send  forth  from  our  schools  I  Yet, 
I  am  afraid,  that  almost  every  country  clergyman  at  least  has  to  speak 
of  the  ignorance  and  sad  stupidity  of^the  people  among  whom  he  la- 
bours, young  as  well  as  old.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  fact  is  very 
different  from  what  we  might  have  anticipated? 

*  The  reason,  I  believe,  is  simply  this ;  that  the  Bible  is  not  taught 
in  our  village*  schools.  It  is  reiM,  and  it  is  learned  by  heart,  and 
catechisms  uat  contain  its  doctrines  are  learned  by  heaxU  But  little 
care  b  taken  that  it  be  understood,  and,  without  this,  though  the 
reading  and  learning  it  may  do  a  child  some  good,  they  likewise  do 
some  harm,  in  teaching  him  to  be  contented  without  exercising  his 
understandmg,  and  to  bok  upon  the  whole  as  a  mere  oput  opnaJhtm.^ 
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AftT.  XIV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORBIATION. 

i 

\«  Gentlemen  and  PuUUhers  tAo  have  toarki  in  the  Preuy  tvffi  jMy 
the  Conductort  of  the  Eclectic  Rbyixw,  by  sending  imfarmaUam 
{fodfoid)  ofiheeubjeetf  ektejd^  a$ui  prciablte  once  ty  tuA  works  s 
^aUekitkmfnmy  depend  upm  hang  eommnmoeUd^  if 

eideedwtth  i^fim. 


lathe  press,  e  Nivrative  of  the  Ope- 
rteiom  ^  tiM  Left  Wfiifr  of  the  Allied 
^pmgt  H>  the  Wjisteni  .Pivtintiet  and 
I^Qiitb  of  Pi:mive«  IP  the  yean  181  a«U. 
wh^  ?ioU3  Mentha]  the  Manjueia  of 
WelliAitoii.  Coioprikiug  the  panage  of 
the  river*  Didasron,  Nirelle,  Ntvf  and 
Adouri  the  Bkxhedeof  Bayonne,  lt>c.  II- 
Imlfalr^  kf  immerouii  ptetok  Dawa 
a^4  etched  bjr  Cpipiain  Batty,  of  the 
Cuoadier  Ou^rda,  F.R.$.  royaJ  itu. 

In  the  pres9,  State  of  the  Cape  of 
Gtiod  Hope  in  July,  1829.  8vo. 

In  the  pmt,  Descriiition  of  a  a  Ante- 
4ilu»iao  Deo  of  HyaBoa**  discofrered  at 
^irkdale  in  Yorkshire,  in  1821,  and  cou- 
tfiiaing  the  reooains  of  the  flysena.  Ti- 
ger, Bear,  Elephant,  Kbinooerot,  Uippo- 
potanouv,  and  16  other  aniarals,  all  ror- 
Bedy  oatirea  in  %h\t  Country.  With  a 
comparative  vi«*«r  of  many  atmilar  ca- 
verns and  dens  in  England  and  Germany ; 
and  a  aummary  accuuoi  of  the  evidence 
of  diluvial  action  alTonled  by  tbe  form 
«fhilla  and  TaM^yt,  an*  I  the  general  dis* 
p«ff*ioo  of  hrdaM  fftavel  and  loam,  coo* 
Mmiiig  amiler  hooes  over  great  part  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Hjr  the  Rev. 
M'ilKam  Backtand,  F.RS.  F.LS  and 
Frofoaor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
!■  the  Dolreskiay  of  Oxford.  Illustrated 
hy  »  mwm  vieve,  aoA  leetioea  of  the 
eavea,  ami  drawings  of  the  animal  re- 
mains. 4to. 

'  Part  1.  of  a  Series  of  Views  in  Spain 
and  Bwtegal ;  to  Hlastrate  the  history 
of  the  late  war  hi>  Spafto  and  Portugal, 
^gr  ^itJben  ^Oftlmy,  lUq. ;  drawa  o» 
atone  by  W.  Wc«t«Ur  A.&.A.  C^  ccm- 
aiJkt  of  three  parts.  4U).)  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Croker  haa  in  the  press, 
Ibuearcheain  the  Soirth  eC  Imlaiid,  \U 
li|$U»tiiia  of  the  tcfse^,  archateetanil 
remaiss,  loaonux^  and  Mipentjtiona  of 
the  peasantry;  fiom  persi*B»l  observa- 
taons,  anciciit  aathonties,  and  original 
~^  luaeripni^  4Co. 

la  the^rea^Uw  Orlandw  Fiutoo  of 


Ariostn.  Translated  hy  W.  S.  Iboee. 
Cfentos  I.  and  H.  f.cap  8vo. 

ia  the  pretSy  hi  oae  «nalt  vohuse. 
Sacred  FogitivBS,  in  proaa  and  worwk 
£y  £.  Oermer.  With  a  pwiaoa  hy  J. 
Edmpstoo,  Esq. 

Preparing  for  tbe  prrss,  Martha  ;  a 
meiaerial  Sk  a  beloved  eod  only  SiMer. 
By  Aodrt-w  Baid,  author  of  <*  NeFietlom* 

Mr.  OrevUle  Ewiag  of  Glasfow,  ia 
pr«>panog  for  tha  press,  an  Bssay  Ott 
Baptism,  being  an  inquiry  tato  the 
meaning,  the  form,  and  I  be  ekteat  of 
the  adminittraiion  of  that  ordinaooes 
Willi  «u  appendix,  containing  a  viadka* 
tion  of  ihe  explanations  in  the  Aotbo^ 
Greek  Grammar  and  Ijexlooo  on  Urn 
some  subject,  in  a  letter  to  the  Aiit]ior« 
frota  a  literary  Christian  friend. 

In  the  preas,  Tbe  I>iaappoiaimeiit«  OT 
Heiigiua  the  ooly  Soaioe  of  Ifva  Hap' 
pine«s. 

J'  M.  Ouaeaa,  A.B..  of  the  Univaniiy 
Pres«,  Glasgow,  author  of  *'  A  Sabbath 
among  the  Tvsearora  Indiaiis,*'  is  pre- 
parmg  for  pablicAtlaa  an  aceooal  "sf 
Travela  thnmgh  part  of  tba  Uai«B4 
Stoten  and  Canada,  in  1818  and  iai9, 
inteodfd  chi«8y  to  inaitrata  snhjeeia 
connected  witb  tbe  moral,  fiteraryv  and 
iHigioas  condition  uf  lAe  ceunuy. 

Pttbtiahing  by  aiibacrlprion,  •  volvma 
of  XKaeootsea  by  Mkiislefa  af  thaCoi^ 
g;-eg;iiionai  CbartJies  io  Scotland.  Tbe 
pi-uifits  to  be  devoted  to  the  B«oevoleai 
Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and 
Chiidiwn'  ef  Mintaien  ooanected  with 
t*at  bady.  Fine  papnr,  11.  lavOomnw»t 
"ie-^d. 

A  near  Piicm,  entitled,  A  Sahhatb 
among  the  Mountaioa,  is  nearly  ready 
for  pnbtieation. 

flhevtiy  wd*be  pubiUbe^k  ColleoiaoiM 
and  Raeoliectiean;  or,  hietdrioaU  htO"* 
comhical.  and  miioeUanaonaaaeodoleaL 
noticea,  aad  sketches^  from  variooa 
sonreas ;  with  occasional  remaika.  "Bf 
John  Stewart,  Eaq.  poet  8va 

M&  UMncr  ia  ahool  to  piMisban  &• 


2m*  of  Iforiii  r«Mffy  PuUiilkd. 
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fctitratod  Protpoetii^of  hU  Faowuuc 
View  of  London  from  the  Summit  of 
SI.  Panl*s ;  eontMinf  TBrioni enfravings 
•bewiog  the  sapcrior  edvanl^gM  of  the 
Cathediml  u  a  central  point  of  view, 
ineluding  a  geoaetrical  seetion  (50 
inches  by  30)'of  thai  ediflcey  with  north 
end  «oHih  tides  of  ihe  Chaich<3faid,  and 
exhibiting  Ihe  atceni  from  the  base 
IhftMigh  the  eireolsr  staircase,  the  dome 
and  the  scafiblding,  to  the  Obiervatory » 
eveeted  above  the  ball  and  crass,  from 
which  the  drawiug  was  takea«  It  will ' 
also  contain  an  aceoont  of  the  origin, 
progress,' and  oompletion  of  the  under* 
taking,  and  of  the  eatensive*  rai^  of 
the  Metropolis^  its  snborbs^  and  sor- 
ronnding  scenerjr,  which  form  the  sob* 
jeets  of  the  eagraYhigs  inlendid  to  be 
p«ibU»hed. 

In  tlie  prsssi  and  shortly  will  be  poh- 
lishMd,  the  substance  ul|two  Farewell  Dis- 


coorsaepreaehed  \m  the  Pftrtrii  CSboKhr 
of  Bebenhaiif,  Seffulk,  prevloosly  le  Ihe 
resignation  of  the  Liring,  and  MCesiileM 
from  the  EsUblisbiiieot*  By  W.  Hnm, 
Vicar  of  the  Perish.  The  Discourses  are 
formed  into  one  continued  work,  with 
very  considerable  additions,  and  em- 
bracing topics  of  the  first  importance  In ' 
theory  and  practice.  They 'will  be  printed 
ift  8vo.,  and  it  is  hoped  the  prite  will  not 
exceed  8s.  6d. 

Mr.  Bakew«4l,  Author  of  sn  Tutro- 
dnction  to  Geology,  frc.  i«  preparing  M^ 
publ  ice  Iron,  Oh«erVatiof)S  made  durinif 
a  Resident:  in  theTari'iitsneand  varfbUs' 
parts  of  the-  Grecian  end  Peunine  Al|M, « 
in  Savoy,  afiil  in  SwitxeHand  and  An-  ' 
rergne,  in  the  year<  IStfO,   1881,  and' 
1888,  with  Comparative  Views  of  the ' 
Oeol<%y  of  these  voomrles  with  that  of 
Oieat  Brithio.    Illustrated  whh  plates, 

&C. 


Art,  XV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 


siooaAraT. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  0*Leary, 
&c.  loclocting  much  hi<torical  once* 
dote,  memoirs,  and  many  hitherto  un- 
published  documents,  illustrative  of  the 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

Sir, 
Th^  Review  of  my  Father^s  Life  in  your  last  Number  could  not  but 
be  highly  gratifylDg  to  me  in  almost  all  points ;  but  1  beg  not  to  be 
understood  as  bringing  any  charge  of  ^  antinomianism'  against  the 
Dissenters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aston,  either  in  my  own  natne,  or 
in  tlutt  of  mv  father.  I  trtist  they  do  not  deserve  it. 
I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Scott. 
Hull,  Dec«  5,  1822. 

We  regret  that  an  inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  Reviewer,  led 
him  to  name  Aston  in  connexion  with  Olney,  as  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Scott's  remarks.  There  is  no  Dissenting  congregation 
at  Aston ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Had- 
denharo,  couldy  we^are  happy  to  think,  suppose  the  reference  intended 
to  apply  to  them* 
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Art.  L     Vwoi  tf  Irdandf  moral,  poltdcal,  and  religioas.    By  John 
O'DniGolv  Eiq.    2irob.  Sto.   pp.x?i,  884.   Pirioell.4i.  London. 


18S5. 

"n^  E  hope  that  we  have  not  a  reader  in  whose  mind  the  very 
^^  word  Ireland  does  not  waken  an  emotion  of  the  Uvelieat 
interest.  No  subject  of  equal  importance  to  our  national  wel- 
fare, can  be  presented  to  our  attention ;  and  though,  unhap* 
pily,  in  some  of  its  bearings,  it  may  assume  the  complexion  of 
a  party  question,  and,  in  others,  seem  to  address  itself  ezclu- 
sively  to  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators,  ^et,  there  is  not  an  in- 
diviaual  in  the  country  whom  the  subject  does  not  touch  at 
some  point  or  other,  or  to  whom  it  does  not  appeal  for  that 
portion  of  influence  or  exertion  which  he  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause. .  Irish  tithes.  Catholic  Emancipation^  and 
the  other  stormy  questions  of  parliamentary  debate,  which  are 
destined  to  brin^  mto  play  the  talents  of  honourable  gentlemen 
dnrine  the  ensmng  session,  will  successively  occupy  toe  public 
mind  for  a  day,  and  then,  however  disposed  of,  give  place  to 
other  questions — to  reform  and  retrenchment,  the  poor's  laws^ 
the  com  laws,  the  criminal  code,  and  the  routine  of  financial 
business.  In  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  legislation,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  poor  Ireland  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  and  when  her 
turn  comes,  tnere  will  take  place  a  forensic  struggle,  an  Olym- 
pic game  of  parties — possioly,  a  few  beneficial  measures  may 
oe  agreed  upon ;  but  tne  core  of  the  evil  lies,  it  is  to  be  fearea, 
too  deep  for  the  feeble,  temporizing  medicaments  of  a  divided 
Cabinet.  Important  as  axe  the  questions  relating  to  penal  dis- 
abilities  and  church  property,  they  are  but  sections  of  the 

general  subject  which,  in  all  its  fearftil  extent,  is  indicated  by 
ie  ominous  word  Ireland.    It  is  but  a  partial  view  of  the 
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matter  which  is  taken  by  those  who  range  themselves  as  con- 
trovertists  or  partisans  on  either  side  of  those  particular  ques- 
tions. Emancipation  is  a  word  of  talisraanic  virtue  ;  it  calls 
up  a  host  of  delusive  hopes  on  the  one  haild,  and  of  fears  as  vi- 
sionary on  the  other.  But  those  who  represent  that  measure  as 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  and  wrongs  of  Ireland^  mijpt  either  be 

Sroi^  ^ec^ve^  or  piust  be  tlie/nselves  deceiver^ ;  while  tl)ose 
ho  resisf  that  measure,  imagining  that  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  interests,  of  Protestantism  are  identified  with  the 
feeble  stand  made  by  bigotry  on  the  remnants  of  a  bloody  and 
barbarous  penal  code,  shew  themselves  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
real  sources  of  danger. 

Catholic  Emancipation  hks  always  appeared  to  us  a  subject 
interesting  chiefly  on  accouiit  of  ihe  principles  which  it  in- 
volves ;  for,  in  her  present  condition,  Ireland  could  be  but 
little  the  gainer  by  tne  boon.    We  have  never  been  able  to 
^nopa  W  our  miQds  p^  t)^at  pitcb.of  strenuous  teal  on  this  suh- 
JMW  \fni4h  i^hiOUM  piTon^pt  us  to  mingle  in  the  veiy  angry 
strife  which  it  has  excited.    We  have  therefore  been  exceed- 
ingly Quiet  about  it ;  and  if  any  thing  connected  with  Irelaml 
Vc^ld  mk'ke  us  smile,  it  would  be  the  fidgetty,  self-important 
teal  of  that  small  phalanx  of  devout  alarmists,  who  seem  to 
iihcie  their  whole  soul  in  the  question,  whether  a  class  of  their 
.Yellow  sUDJects  should  be  admitted  to  the  same  civil  privileges 
a^  themselves.     Many  of  these  good  men  we  have,  had  Uie 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with,  and  should  have  been  sorry 
to  rjslc  our  character  as  sound  Protestants,  and  even  orthodox 
Christians,  by  the  very  useless  endeavour  to  allay  their  appre- 
hensions,   Tne  cry  of  '  no  popery*  admits  of  no  answer ;  nor 
is  there  any  arguing  against  the  smell  of  gunpowder^  which 
thesd  gentlemen  have  continually  in  their  nostrils.     Otherwise 
we  might  have  attempted  to  point  out,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  nas  had  other  enemies  and  conspirators  to  contend  with^ 
besides  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  Pope,  and  that  there  are  more 
Ways  than  one  of  obviating  the  dangers  of  Popery.     But  such 
modest  suggestion  on  our  part,  would  have  been  set  down  to 
secret  disaftection  to  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  Church 
a^  by  law  established;  and  we  should  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  charged,  as  Dissenters,  with  entering  into  an  unnatural 
league  with  antichrist  for  our  own  private  mterests.    Now>  let 
us  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  we  consi- 
der ourselves  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Catholic  Quesr 
tion ;  absolutely  nothmg.    We  deprecate  exceedingly  mixing 
up  tfie  cause  of  the  Protectant  Dissenters  of  England  with  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.    They  do  not  stand  on  the  same,  ground, 
either  in  a  political  or  a  religious  respect.    Tb^  Dissenters  of 
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thifl  countfy  are  excluded  from  political  eligibility  purely  and 
entirely  on  religious  grounds.  No  other  pretence  can  be  alleged 
for  the  invidious  distinction  made  between  different  denomina- 
tions of  Protestants.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  professedly 
ex<^laded  on  account  of  their  political  character^ — the  danger 
arising  from  their  ecclesiastical  subjection  to  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, added  to  their  peculiar  situation  as  a  conquered  country. 
The  religion  of  the  Romish  Chuifch  is  a  political  religion,  and 
its  claims  are  in  direct  rivalry  to  those  of  the  usurping  hierar- 
chy. Hence  the  alleged  necessity  of  keeping  it  down  by  penal 
enactments.  These  are  vindicated^  Hot  as  abstractly  just,  but 
^  expedieiiit  measures,  resting  on'  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tiotf ;  as  precautions^  not  as  punishments.  Ireland  is  a  popish 
nation,  wntch  England  holds  in  vassalage ;  and  with  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  conqueror,  she  withholds  froni  these  her  foreign 
tributaries,  the  ftill  privileges  of  fi(abjects.  Now,  the  proper 
way  of  meeting  such  arguments,  therefore,  is  not  to  contend, 
i!hat  the  Irish  are  hardly  dealt  by,  that  they  are  deprived  of 
their  natural  rights,  that  their  poiitical'  condition  is  an  Ano- 
malous, an  unnatural  one.  Alt  this  is  undeniable.  But  it 
must  be  further  shewn,  that  there  is  no  lohser  any  necessity 
f6r  treating  the  Irish  as  vassals  and  aliens,  and  for  keeping  up 
tire  distinctions  introduced  by  a  foreign  conquest.  Tne  mo* 
rn^nt  such  necessity  ceases,  the  policy  becomes  as  unwise  as  it 
is  palpably  iniquitous. 

But  thte  case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  has  little  or  no- 
thiii^  in  it  that  is  analogous.  Theirs  is  not  a  different  religion 
firom  that  which  is  by  law  established.  In  its  very  forms^ 
ritual,-  and  discipline,  it  exhibits  a  close  affinity  to  that  which 
is,  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  established  Church,  while 
iC  preserves  a  substantial  aspreement  in  doctrine  with  the  formu- 
laries of  th^  other  establishment.  The  English  Dissenters,  so 
far  from  being'  chargeable,  as  a  body,  with  any  political  tenets 
hostile  to  the  Ooverntticlnt,  have  been  uniformly  signalised  by 
their  loyulty  to  th6  Proti^tant  dynasty.  Their  exclusion,  so 
ftu*  Irom  being  a  precautionary  measure,  is  but  the  perpetuation 
of  a  punishment  originally  inflicted  upon  them  purely  for 
ecclesiastical  nonconformity,  ifhej  are  puhished  for  their  reli- 
gious practices,  and  for  these  only.  They  are  debarred  of  the 
commoii  rights  of  citizens,  as  spiritual  offenders,  being  recog- 
nised; in  a  political  view,  as  the  most  unoffending  of  loyal  sub- 
jects. Ana  they  owe  the  continuance  of  this  political  exclu- 
sion to  tiieir  misjudging  magnanimity  in  co-operating  with  a 
Protestant  Church  against  the  Papists,  at  a  time  that  uie  king- 
dom wa^  threatened  with  a  Popish  successor.  The  Test-act, 
in  its  bearing  on  tiie  Protestant  Dissenterii,  had  its  origin  iii 
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mistake  or  in  stratagem;  it  owes  its  existence  at  the  present 
moment  to  a  trick  played  upon  the  Legislature  ;  and  its  perpe- 
tuation is  a  stain  on  the  honour  and  the  gratitude  of  the  couo* 
try.  The  Church  of  EngUnd  is  more  concerned  than  the  Dis- 
senters in  its  repeal.  To  them  it  is  only  an  injuiy :  to  the 
Establishment  it  is  a  foul  disgrace.  The  members  ox  Dissent- 
ing  churches  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  excisemen ;  but  then»  all  the 
perjury,  profanation,  and  roguery  legitimised  and  promoted  hj 
the  Test-act,  rest  with  the  Cnurch  otEngland. 

It  was  doubtless  a  very  good  argument  used  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  the  purpose  ot  scaring  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  that,  if  penal  disabilities  should  be  done  away 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  pretence  could  be  made  for 
continuing  the  restrictions  on  Protestant  Dissenters.  We  say, 
as  an  argument  agaimt  Catholic  Emancipation,  this  would  be 
likely  to  have  its  weight  in  certain  quarters ;  and  there  wa» 
policy  in  employing  it.  Yet,  let  not  the  Dissenters  flatter 
themselves,  that  sucn  an  act  of  consistency  and  justice  must 
necessarily  follow,  as  a  consequence,  upon  the  concessions  to 
the  Irish.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  relieved  from  the 
stigma  of  penal  disabilities,  it  will  be  owing  to  a  sort  of  state 
necessity, — a  compromise  of  parties,  dictated  partly  by  fear, 
partly  by  the  wish  to  conciliate  popularity.  It  will  be  a  re- 
luctant concession  to  the  formidable  demands  of  six  millions  of 
people,  withheld  till  the  refusal  touched  on  danger.  But  the 
Dissenters  are  an  innocuous,  peaceable,  tractable,  passive  body 
of  persons,  whose  long  dormant  claims  the  Government  may 
indefinitely  postpone  without  the  least  danger  to  the  State. 
They  assisted  at  first  in  putting  the  halter  around  their  own 
necks,  and  they  have  as  meekly  worn  it.  And  as  to  its  being 
an  act  of  justice,  or  a  debt  of  honour,  to  take  it  off,  it  ma^ 
naturaUy  be  deemed  time  enough  to  do  it  when  they  demand  it 
for  themselves.  There  are  reasons,  then,  for  relieving  the  Irish, 
which  do  not  appW  to  the  English  Dissenters.  The  latter  have 
no  party  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  Le|pslature  plighted  to  their 
interests.  They  have  scarcely  an  efficient  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Not  an  English  peer  now  holds  by  the 
discipline  of  Geneva.  Why,  then,  should  the  Dissenters  have 
this  boon  conferred  upon  them  ? 

Besides,  supposing  that  the  Irish  should  be  emancipated,  would 
it  follow  that  what  is  right  in  Ireland,  must  be  right  in  Eng* 
land  ?  Does  not  every  one  know,  that  a  Church  of  England 
man  is  a  Dissenter  the  moment  he  crosses  tlie  Tweed,  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  ceases  to  be  a  Dissenter  in  Canada  ?  Be- 
cause the  Scotchman  may  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  the  Irishmaa 
a  Romanist,  must  it  cease  to  be  ^  crime  in  an  Englishman  to 
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be  a  Congregatioiialist  or  a  Methodist?  That  would  be  to, 
suppose  that  meridians  and  parallels  make  no  difference  in 
matters  ecclesiastical^  contrary  to  the  general  eiqperience  of 
mankind :  it  would  be  to  obliterate  or  confpund  all  geographi- 
cal distinctions ;  to  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  geographi- 
cal churches.  The  Dissenters  of  this  country  may  be  assured, 
that  no  such  latitudinarian  principle  as  this  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Leeislature  as  the  basis  of  concessions  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics. They  mistake  if  they  imagine  that  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion will  be  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  The 
c][uestion  will  be  determined  solely  by  considerations  of  poli- 
tical expediency;  and  therefore,  let  Dissenters,  as  religious 
men,  stand  aloof  from  the  war  of  parties,  with  neither  of  whom 
they  have  any  natural  alliance,  lest  their  hatred  of  popery 
should  seem  to  be  subordinate  to  that  with  which  it  is  m  fact 
identified,  their  love  of  religious  freedom. 

It  is  time  that  we  advert  to  the  volumes  before  us.  Mr. 
0*Driscol  is  an  Irish  barrister  of  considerable  eminence,  whose 
enlightened  and  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  Education  pro- 
cured for  his  anonymous  pamphlet*  no  small  share  of  public 
attention.  He  has,  we  understand,  lately  embraced  the  Re* 
formed  faith.  The  volumes  are  ener^tically  and  eloquently  . 
written,  with  too  large  an  infusion,  perhaps,  of  that  sparkling, 
antithetical,  ambitious  style  which  goes  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  Irish  eloquence ;  but  then  it  is  the  very  subject 
which  gave  birth,  and  scope,  and  almost  propriety  to  that  style 
in  the  native  orator :  it  is  Ireland  itself.  The  work  contams 
some  very  splendid  paragraphs,  but  it  mainly  consists  of  some- 
thing much  more  tangible  than  mere  declamation;  and  its 
general  statements  are  substantiated  by  the  documents  and  de- 
tails thrown  into  the  form  of  a  copious  appendix.  Altogether, 
it  is  the  best  book  we  have  yet  seen  on  Ireland ;  the  most  com- 
prehensive in  its  views,  the  most  moderate  in  its  spirit,  and  the 
soundest  in  its  principles.  We  give  it  our  most  cordial  recom- 
mendation, and  earnestly  hope  uat  the  Author's  intentions  in 
sending  it  forth,  may  be  amply  realised. 

The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  under  the  following 
heads :  Ireland.  National  Character.  Irish  Women.  Policy 
of  England.  Penal  Laws.  Religion.  Tithe.  Church  of 
Rome.  Presbyterians.  Population.  Mr.  Owen's  Plan.  Ma- 
nufactures. Dublin.  University.  Education.  Benevolent 
Societies.  Ecclesiastical  History.  Catholic  Board.  Orange 
Societies.  Corporations  and  Grand  Juries.  Absentees.  The 
Union.    The  Rebellion.    The  Gentry,   &c.    Little  attention 


•  Vide  EdecUc  BeWew.— Vol.  xvii:  p.  163. 
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has  coofesBedly  been  paid  to  arrangement ;  our  remaiks  and 
extracts  will,  tnerefore,  partake  of  Uie  desultory  character  of 
the  work. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  that 
England  has  twice,  at  distant  intervals,  interfered  to  change 
the  established  religion  of  that  country;  the  first  time,  to 
reduce  the  ancient  CSiurch  of  Ireland  to  tlie  yoke  of  the  Papal 
supremacy ;  the  second  time,  to  compel  her  to  be  Protestant. 
For  about  seven  hundred  years,  the  Church  of  Ireland  main- 
tained her  independence,  during  great  part  of  which  time  she 
was  the  luminary  of  Western  rlurope,  the  asylum  of  letters, 
and  the  college  of  theology.  She  bowed  her  neck  at  the  same 
time  to  an  English  conqueror  and  a  Roman  pontiff,  and  has 
ever  since  been  held  in  this  double  bondage.  But  for  Eng- 
land, Ireland  might  never  have  become  a  Homan  Catholic 
country.  And  now,  as  if  by  a  retributive  dispensation,  the 
danger  which  threatens  her  conqueror,  arises  from  her  beiDg 
such.  It  was  by  the  combined  influence  of  England  and  of 
Rome,  that  Popery  was  made  the  religion  of  Ireland.  But  to 
I'everse  the  spell,  to  change  her  again  into  anti-papal«  has 
proved  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  separate  force  of  one 
of  these  holy  confederates.  England  has  succeeded,  indeed, 
in  stripping  naked  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  that  country  by  her  authority,  and  which  was  her 
creature  and  instrument  there.  *  She  did  so,'  says  Mr, 
O'Driscol, 


'  not  in  justice  to  the  people,  nor  in  any  spirit  of  liberali^  or 
puDCtioDy  but  that  she  might  clothe  the  new  establishment  ske  had 
set  up  with  the  gorseous  spoil ;  and  having  done  this,  she  caUed 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland  to  fall  down  at  iu  feet.  They  did  not 
oDey  the  roanaate.  But  they  suffered  severely  for  their  disobedience; 
and  England,  wholly  regardless  of  the  opinions  and  consciences  of  the 
people,  and  disdaining  such  consic^' rations,  went  on  to  cast  out  the 
pastors  from  their  churches  and  their  congregations,  and  to  put  in  their 
stead,  foreigners  and  others,  strangers  to  the  people,  and  speaking 
an  unknown  language.  The  Church  of  Ireland  now  presenteato  the 
world  the  hitherto  unheard  of  and  monstrous  exhibition,  of  a  Chris^ 
tian  clergy,  chiefly  foreigners,  quartered  upon  the  people*  A  host 
of  religious  instructors,  not  able  to  speak  to  their  congregations  in 
the  language  of  the  countr^r :  men,  professing  to  be  Christian  pastor^ 
in  possession  of  large  and  rich  benefices^  without  any  duty  to  perform 
or  any  flock  to  lead.  This  b  past,  and  the  Protestant  church  of 
Ireland^  of  the  present  day,  is  not  to  be  charged  with  these  enor- 
mities. 

*  Perhaps,  after  a  time,  if  the  Church  of  England  should  takeroot» 
and  become  at  length  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people,  about  that 
time  England  may  have  become  tired  of  her  establishment,  and 
shaking  off  Its  weight,  a  future  generation  may  see  her  come  with  the 
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tiTdcd  and  the  flgg^  ^^  ^^  oonBscaiidny  to  give  to^  Ireland  the 
benefit  of  a  purer  and  improved  Chritftianitj.  ( 

'  1*0  such  dangers  are  we  exposed,  from  the  suppo^d  necessi^  of 
state  establishments.  All  nations  have  paid  in  blood  and  in  miierjf, 
for  the  unnatural  and  monstrous  connexion  betweien  the  governments 
of  this  wofU  and  the  kingdom  of  tb^  dext ;  itod  no  nanofi  bas  pdid 
mere  dearij  than  Ireland.  Mankind  must  continue  to  paj  this,  tlie' 
fixed  price  of  such  ooirtexioiiy  as  long  as  they  will  p^rsevefe  iti  vi6- 
laf  hi^  the  declared  will  of  the  great  founder  of  Christianity :  <<  My 
kingdom  js  not  of  this  world/'  '  Vol.  II.  pp.  86—8. 

'  The  attempt  to  impose  Episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  after 
years  of  strite  and  sufferings  failed.  Yet,  had  it  succeeded, 
the  people  would  at  least  have  had  a  litui^  in  their  oWA  lan- 
^age ;  nof  was  it  a  new  religion  ^hich  the  State  wished  to 
infiKt  upon  them,  birt  only  a  hiernrchy  and  tire  stfr^tice.  But 
the  Ef^Iiah  Chtirch  of  IreUnd  addressed  h^r  new  and  unwil* 
fing  smjecte  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  what  she  taught, 
w«rtf  to  tnem  heresy.  Th^  justite  and  the  wisdom  of  setting 
up  a*  Pi*otestant  hierarchy  there,  deriving  its  revenues  frona  a 
Cfath'olic  Deputation,  may  be  estimated  by  conceiving  of  aome 
mighty  Russian  autocrat's  overrunning  the  United  States  of 
Amenca,  and  establishing  a  Qreek  Church  and  the  tithing 
system  in  the  New  World.  In  Ireland,  the  Chdrch  of  Engtend 
hm  the  tithes ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has  the  people.  Out  of 
nearly  seven  millions  of  people,  fi^e  millions  and  a  half  are 
Roman  Catholics ;  above  a  million  are  Presbyterians  or  Dils- 
senters  of  other  sects ;  and  not  half  a  million  (400,000)  is 
computed  to  be  the  oii^wirfe  of  the  numbers  who  adhere  to  the' 
Protestant  Establishment.  To  minister  to  these  400,000 
hearers,  there  are  no  fewer  than  1700  clergy,  (of  whom  687  are 
dignitaries,)  with  an  income  of  £I,300,()00.  The  number  of 
licarers  in  France  is  computed  at  thirty  millions,  and  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  Establishment  of  that  country  is  i)l,050,000. 
So  that  the  income  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  drawn 
from  a  Catholic  country,  and  nunibering  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion of  hearers,  exceeds,  by  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annufdiy,  what  is  enjoyed  by  the  Roman, 
Catholic  Establishment  of  the'  richest  Roman  Catholic  country  \ 
in  the  world,  fof  the  seiirice  of  thirty  millions  of  hearers ! ! ! 

*  No  church  in  the  world,'  remarks  our  Author,  *  is  so  singularly 
placed  as  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  A  priesthood,  but  in  • 
many  parts  of  the  country  no  hearers.  Churches  built  or  building  in 
numerous  places,  in  whicn  there  is  to  be,  perhaps,  sometiines  service, 
btit  ttever  congregations ;  and  where  it  has  happened  that  a  military 
foreehatf  been  occasionally  necessary  to  protect  the  builders  from  the 
aasaalts  of  the  Ak^Iu    Meek  flock  !    Happy  shepherds !* 
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And  the  maimeT  in  which  the  money  is  raised  for  this  arcki^ 
tectnral  eran^elizatioii  of  the  conntry.  will  account  for  llie 
opposition  raised  by  these  modern  sons  of  Sanballat  to  snch 
pions  pi^oceedings. 

*  Is  a  new  church  to  be  built — who  is  to  determine  whether  the 
old  one  is  insuflficienty  or  a  new  one  necessary  ?  Perhq»  there  are  no 
Protestants  in  the  parish.  Whosoever  is  to  determine  this  point,  the 
Catholics  are  to  pay  for  buDdinff  Uie  church,  if  it  is  to  be  bofll. 
Funds  are  essily  obtained  from  Uie  Board  of  First  Fmits;  but  the 
Board  must  be  repaid :  this  is  done  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  parish  fiMr, 
perihaps,  twenty  years  after.  This  is  a  heavy  tax,  without  representn- 
tion,  and  in  which  the  people  have  no  voice.  What  becomes  in  this 
of  the  argument  about  notice  ?    Did  the  fanner  know,  when  be 


took  his  fiurm  and  calculated  his  rent,  that  he  should  have  to  pa^ 
this  extravagant  tax  durinff,  periiaps,  the  whole  of  this  term  t  Is  it 
riffbt  that  a  whole  parish  Aould  be  taxed  to  build  a  church  for,  pos- 
sibly, two  or  three  individuals  ? — ^that  the  poor  should  build  plaoss  of 
worship  for  the  rich,  in  order  that  these  may  pray  commodiously  and 
at  free  cost,  while  the  impoverished  peasantry  worship  inbuildinn 
resembling  bams?  Surely  the  establiidied  church  or  Ireland,  the 
richest  diurdi  in  Europe,  might  afford  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the 
Bomao  Cathdic  persuasion  from  this  infliction !  It  is  not  right  diat 
Catholics  should  oe  compelled  to  build  churches  for  Protestants*  It 
is  not  ririit  that  those  who  live  upon  potatoes  and  sour  milk,  riioold 
be  called  on  to  build  elegant  churches  tor  those  who  fare  samptaoosi^ 
and  drink  wine  every  day. 

*  It  is  astonishing  what  fraud  and  imposition  are  prsctised  by 
means  of  this  power,  which  the  few  possess,  of  taxing  the  many  at 
pleasure.  A  few  Protestants,  collected  at  vestry,  have  the  power  of 
voting  the  property  of  the  Catholic  parishioners  to  themselves  or 
their  friends,  in  the  shape  of  money  tor  repairs  of  the  diurch,  for 
music,  for  sextons,  Ac.  &c.  It  Is  time  to  look  into  these  abuses,  by 
which  the  country  has  been'  impoverished^  and  the  people  made  des- 
perate, and  the  establishment  rendered  odious/    Vol.  h  pp.  1S5— 7. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  churches,  that  the  Irish  people  have 
not  been  brought  within  the  English  fold.  There  have  been 
churches  ai|d  resident  ministers,  too,  in  many  parishes,  time  out 
of  mind,  where  there  are  yet  no  Protestants,  '  And  to  some  of 
'  these  churches/  remarks  Mn  O^Driscol,  '  there  have  even 
'  been  qnre$;'  on  which  a  certain  learned  prelate  has  laid  great 
stress.  '  I  am  building  spires  to  all  my  new  churches,'  writes 
his  Lordship,  '  which  gives  a  civilized  appearance  to  Uiat  wild 
'  country/  Admirable  and  efficient  means  of  civilization  and 
conversion ! 

But  does  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  or  do  the  rulers 
thereof,  really  desire  to  reclaim  the  population  from  the  errors 
of  Popery?    Aff*  O'Driscol  considers  this  as  doubtful.    The 
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<^I87»  ^  ^7^»  ^^^  genendly  to  have  preferred  alamberiag 
^euy  upon  their  livings,  to  any  exertion  that  should  be  likejy 
to  c^ect  this  object.  '  Perhaps,*  he  adds,  '  they  despaired ; 
*  but  if  they  did  so,  they  must  nave  doubted  that  the  truth  was 
'  with  them ;  or,  what  was  more  unpardonable,  they  must  have 
'  doubted  the  power  of  the  truth  ; — ^or,  without  doubting 
'  either,  they  must  have  regarded  the  thing  as  not  desirable. 
But  is  .this  possible?  The  Komish  clergy  oppose  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  telling  the  people,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book 
they  must  not  look  into  :  '  it  would  make  them  ProtestantB.' 
CSan  a  similar  policy  actuate  the  Protestant  cler^  in  conmvii^ 
at  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes  ?  Can  it  be,  that  it  is 
feared,  if  Protestants,  tfiey  would  become  Dissenters  ?  We 
must  again  cite  our  Author. 

<  We  know,  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  people  were  cooverted  to 
ProCettuitism>  there  were  danser  that  they  would  join  the  ranks  of 
the  dissenters,  rather  than  embrace  the  open  arms  of  the  establish- 
nent ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  concluded,  they  are  safer  where  they  are. 
This,  however,  is  a  humiliating  view  of  the  predicament  in  whidi  the 
establishment  is  placed,  and  we  think  too  his hly  of  its  members  to  be 
content  with  it*  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  oiurch,  as  a  body,  has  not 
only  done  very  little  upon  the  ground  of  this  first  of  her  chities,  hot 
has  resisted  those  measures  which  appeared  necessaiy  in  order  to 
open  the  way  for  her  exertions. 

*  It  is  known  that  the  Churdi  of  Rome  in  Irdand  is  powerfully 
sustained  b|r  legislative  discouragements.  Without  ffivlnff  any  opi- 
nion bete  of  the  tmth  or  purity  of  the  doctrines  of  that  dnrra,  we 
are  safe  in  saying,  that  these  discouragements  are  a  strong  support. 
So,  the  first  churches  of  Christianity,  whose  doctrine  was  witnout 
blemish,  and  whose  exeellence  was  yet  untarnished  in  the  world, 
derived  not  a  little  aid  from  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  heathen. 
The  first  effi>rt,  therefore,  of  the  Protestant  establishment  ought  to 
boi  to  take  away  this  support  from  their  adversary,  and  this  oar  to 
their  more  successful  and  extensive  ministration.  This  church  ^ould 
open  for  itself  the  field  which  is  now  dosed  against  it,  by  acts  of 
Cfatholic  disqualification. 

'  But  when  we  see  this  clergy  opposing  every  attempt  which  is 
made  to  remove  these  disqualifications,  and  coming  forward  in  all 
their  dignities  and  ranks,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence 
and  newer,  lo  reaist  every  eSwt  made  to  give  them  free  access  to  the 
people,  and  to  remove  those  obstructions  of  prejudice  and  disgust, 
which  have  been  heaped  im  against  them ;  what  can  we  think  of  their 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  doctrine,  or  their  zeal  in  the  sacred 
cause  to  which  they  sUnd  pledged  by  sanctions  suiBcient  to  shake  the 
nerves  of  the  best  and  boldest  of  human  kind  ? 

*  Those  disqualifications  because  of  relision,  which  deprive  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  of  valuimle  civil  immunities,  have 
neceSBarily  accumulated  upon  the  establishment  a  great  mass  of  odium 
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and  reproach.  This  church  has  been  too  mudi  known  to  the  people 
a%|l  b«pi¥y^  and  oppressive  burden ;  a  cause  of  disunion  and  discordy 
and  of  avil  exclusion  and  grievous  injury  and  injustice  in  the  land* 
Those  of  the  clergy  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  their  duties,  struggle 
in  vain  asainst  the  obstacles  which  are  thus  opposed  to  them  %  and 
yet  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  not  all  the  pietv>  nor  all  the  learning, 
ni^ch  tt  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  establishment^  will  give  it 
atiength  or  security,  unless  it  clothe  itself  with  the  aflbctions  and 
ojpinions  of  the  oeople.  Nothing  can  be  enduring  in  this  qpe,  whfelt 
is  not  Minportea  fay  public  opinion  ;  still  less  can  that  oontinne  19 
eitist  wUca  shocks  iaa  wounds  it.  The  established  church  of  Ireland 
hmkH  cUthe  its  bate  bones  with  the  flesh  of  the  peonie ;  or  though  it 
1WO  the  crown  of  England  upon  its  head,  and  wielded  the  sword  of 
tl)e  Russian  Autocrat,,  the  day  is  at  hand  when  rottenness  and  disso- 
lution will  claim  it  as  their  own^  and  lay  it,  without  a  struggle,  in  the 
grave. 

^  This  dtturoh  must  remove  from  itself  the  doobie  reproach  of 
lilMlinf  its  weight  to  the  civil  exciuskm  of  the  peonto  upon  the  one 
hand;  and  upon  the  other,,  grasping,  as  the  peo]^  tnink  and  believe, 
fli^snbatanee  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour»  wkhom  equivident  or 
rjMsatil  This  ia  too  nmch ;  we  know  thas  the  case  can  be  ar^ed 
'mm  asuehi  ingenuity,  and  their  right  to  tithey  and  topotitkal  opinion 
oC-whefetver  kmd,  mmntained  wiui  great  plaustlnlity.  But  atUr  all 
dm  argjMnent,  we  know  how  the  thing  is  fetn.  The  apecions  reasoning 
passea  away»  while  the  fiwts  remain^  and  conn  honse  w4th  all  their 
strength  and  power  to  the  feelings  and  the  peckets^of  the  people. 

*"  » there  any  body  of  men  of  when  so  immenae  a  najonty  have 
sasleadily  and  peraaveringly  opposed  the  removal  of  civil  disqoalilfr- 
cadiont^  on;  account  of  religion,,  aa  the  olei^y  o^the  eatablisbad 
chiarh  I  Look  at  the  divisions  in  the  Honae  of  Lords.  Compare 
thn  proportions  on  each  »de,  araongsl  ministers  and  their  adherenta^ 
aivl  the  Oppositiasi  and  their frieada,  with  the  proportions  amongst  the 
Bishops.  I£  tiie<  whole  body  of  Irish  Bishops  wwe  i»  the  House, 
wonlcTtfae  proyeatiflmw  be  different  ^     We  lear  not. 

<  The  estamtriimettt,.  unhappily,  incurs  mneh  odium^  and  cobIV 
afssgn*,  too  l^tly,  the  ^rmpsiloiea  of  the  people,  or  asaists'to  bind 
tfaiae  psecaeus  synpaihiea-  round  the  browa  or  their  brethren  of  the 
Roman  faith.  Dearer  and  more  glorious  than  ail  tiie  wealth  of  tlie 
esiabUshflMnS  ase  tha heartland  the  unpnrohasabltf  aiiectteiia  of  th6 
people^ .  Fba  thes%  what  would  not  the  devotsd  Apostle  of  the^  Gen*' 
tilaSk give: ?>-—or: the. hciownd  Disoiple  I  He  wiioae<lMisDm  gkiw«d  with* 
unGOo^aaraUft  2teal<-«he  whose  soid  was  levw.  B«^  we  aseftdleo'upon 
other  tuoea^.andhaive  to  deal  with  aposileaand  disoiidesof  a^  difievenr 
chMandxhaiaetotk'  VoL  L  pp^  106— lUK 

lu  this,  then»  consists  the  true,  reason  that  Catholic-  Emanci- 

Eation  is  so  desirable.  Not  to  satisfy*  the  claiais  of  a  faction, 
i^ to; wipe  off.  a  fbul  reproaob  fcoas  the  Proteataut  name^  and 
to.  semoye  an.  immenuft  banrier  to  the  moial  imnrovement  and 
reUgioiiB.  inatauciiott  ■■  oS  the  Innh  people.     We  talk  against 
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Popery ;  bi|t  Popery  coasisU  of  two  parted  idolatry  fund  |iei«eoor 
lioD,  mmimif  ry  ud  Yi^leoee.  Now  it  wouM  be  hard  to  aay  which 
inbodies  more  of  the  spirit  of  Pooovy,  the  creed  and  popular 
aupcr^tion  of  the  Romish  Oh^rcli  of  Ireland,  or  the  penal 
kws  framed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  English  Chorch. 
•  Christianity,'  says  Mr.  O'Driscol,  *  disowns  the  penal  code  of 
'  Ireland/  We  say.  Protestantism  disowns  it.  The  Church 
of  Ireland,  if  Protestant  in  her  creed,  has  b^cQ  hitherto.  Papal 
in  her  character.  She  has  fostered  ignorauco^  and  pei^ieQUted 
all  who  differed  from  her* 

<  It  was  not  Christiani^  which  threw  ito  shadow  over  the  whole 
land,  fiUing  the  hearts  or  the  people  with  horror  and  fear  of  each 
other;  in  the  darkness  of  which,  crime  walked  abroad  with  an  assured 
and  anthorized  step,  risiting  with  an  impartial  assiduityi  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  Christianity 
which,  after  invading  and  polluting  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  after 
tearing  to  pieces  all  the  charities  and  oblisations  of  kmdred,  went  fbrth 
upon  the  highway  to  fill  Uie  measure  of  its  brutal  rapacity  with  the 
plunder  of  the  passengers ;  that  robbed  the  traveller  of  his  horse,  if 
Its  value  exceeds  five  pounds,  and  made  the  robber  its  appraiser ;  that 
levied  contributions  upon  the  piety  of  the  people,  taxing  them  for 
worshipping  God  according  to  tne  custom  or  their  ftthers ;  that  per- 
secuted the  priest  as  a  felon,  and  made  his  ministration  a  crime, 
asserting  that  nis  religion  had  its  root  in  ignorance,  and  nourishing 
that  root  with  all  the  assiduity  of  legislation, 

*  It  was  made  penal  to  keep  school  and  to  teach  the  rudimenu  of 
knowledge.  Reading  and  writing  were  to  be  discouraged  as  incom- 
patible with  the  Protestant  religion.  And  while  the  people  were 
racked  by  a  ferocious  persecution,  because  of  the  alleged  errors  of 
their  fiiith,  the  light  was  anxiously  withheld,  in  which  alone  those 
errors,  if  Uiey  existed|  could  be  discerned. 

'  These  laws  disarmed  the  people,  that  they  might  not  resist  oppres- 
sion ;  took  away  the  means  or  instruction,  that  in  their  ignorance  they 
might  not  know  their  rights;  provided  with  a  deep  and  anxious  policy 
ft>r  the  ruin  of  private  families,  by  oflbring  a  bounty  for  ingratitude 
and  crime,  and  for  the  destruction  of  private  property,  by  regulating, 
its  descent  with  a  view  to  its  destruction ;  and  naviBg  accomplishect' 
their  purposes,  in  the  poverty  and  the  misery  of  t&  people^  they 
made  sure  of  their  work  b]^  carefully  guarding  and  blocking  ufi  eveay 
avenue  by  which  propertv  in  lai^d  mi^t  be  acquired.  Haviiig  done 
this,  they  proceeded  to  slander  and  stigmatise  the.  prostrate  people  foe 
the  very  wretchedness,  the  deep  and  woeful  ignorance*  ana  the  bru- 
tality which  they  sought  with  so  much  skill  apo  earnestness  to.  accom- 
plish.' 

*  Looking  into  the  penal  laws  as  they  were  first  enacted,  we  find 
such  as  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  our  nature  to  suppose  capable  of 
defence  or  excuse,  in  any  possible  or  imaginable  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances*   They  cannot  be  defended  or  excused;  nor  is  there  now 
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living  any  one  interested  in  their  justification.  The  Protestants  of 
Irelandi  of  our  day,  are  guiltless  of  the  penal  oode;  thepr  are  called 
upon  for  no  defence  of  it ;  no  one  imputes  to  them  its  iniquihr.  All  that 
was  most  intolerable  and  shocking  to  our  nature  has  passea  away  long 
since ;  and  that  which  still  lingers  on  the  Statute  Book,  though  deriv- 
ing  its  prolonged  existence  nrom  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  yet 
presents  us  with  another,  though  not  more  souhdi  defence  for  its  con* 
tinuance. 

<  We  say  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
penal  code ;  but  they  are  not,  by  reason  of  their  innocency,  set  free 
from  the  obligation  of  atonement.  Untainted,  as  we  may  be,  with  the 
euilt  of  our  fathers^to  satisfy  for  their  errors,  and  make  reparation 
tot  the  wrongs  they  have  done,  is  a  duty  which  presses  itself  strongly 
upon  the  heart  and  feelings  of  every  good  man.  It  is  a  condition* 
descending  with  the  blood  and  property  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  satisfy  for  their  ofiences. 

*  We  are  not  called  upon  to  argue  for  the  correctness  of  this  view 
of  our  obligations*  It  is  enough  if  it  sustain  itself  in  the  common 
sense  and  common  feelings  of  mankind.  It  is  a  principle  acted  upon 
every  day  when  men  pajr  debts  of  their  fathers,  which  no  legal  pro- 
cess could  enforce.  It  is  a  principle  recognised  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  makes  obligations  created  by  the  ancestor  to  descend  with 
the  land,  and  attach  upon  his  remote  representative.  It  is  a  principle 
enforced  by  the  Divine  law,  which  calls  upon  the  children  for  the  pe* 
nalty  of  ofltences  committed  by  fathers  far  removed. 

*  We  are  heirs  to  the  good  and  evil  of  our  sires,  and  in  some  re- 
spects we  stand  in  their  places  to  answer  for  their  doings.  The  good 
tney  leave  to  descend  to  mb,  whether  character,  constitution,  form,  or 
fortunoy  we  use  freely,  and  no  one  disputes  our  title.  If  we  admit  the 
reasonableness  of  this  law,  neither  can  we  dispute  that  which  loads  us 
with  the  errors  of  our  ancestors,  and  makes  us  to  bear  in  our  persons* 
the  consequences  of  their  transsressions.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law 
of  providence,  that  crime  must  be  punished  or  atoned  for;  and  though 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  penalty  may  not  be  exacted,  yet,  will 
it  surely  not  be  remitted.  Like  some  hereditary  disease  which  dts« 
apoears  for  a  few  generations,  only  to  seize  with  greater  and  more 
sudden  violence  upon  the  persons  of  an  innocent  and  unconscious  pos- 
terity.'   VoL  I.  pp.  69—81. 

Ireland  is -at  this  moment  sufiPering  from  the  operation  of 
penal  laws  which  are  no  longer  in  force.  The  serpent  has  been 
slain,  but  the  venom  exists  :  the*wound  has  never  been  healed. 
The  spirit  of  laws  long;  repealed  siill  survives,  too,  in  the  rem- 
nant of  that  penal  code.  It  has  contracted  itself  within  nar- 
rower dimensions,  but  it  is  far  from  bein^  annihilated.  This  is 
the  proper  Ught  in  which  to  view  the  Cauiolic  Question.  Con- 
cession after  concession,  say  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, has  been  made  to  these  disaffected  subjects ;  and  still, 
tl^ey  renew  their  demands.  It  is  certainly  a  concession  in  the 
man  who  is  robbing  us,  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  our  neck,  or 
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his  pistol  from  our  head ;  bat  it  would  not  auite  content  ns. 
What  Ireland  demands  at  our  bands,  is  sometninf^  more  than  a 
relaxation  of  oppression :  it  is  not  simple  concession,  but  repa- 
ration. When  tne  Catholic  Question  is  carried,  much  will  yet 
remain,  almost  every  thing  of  a  positive  nature  will  remain,  to 
be  done  for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  that  country.  Yet, 
the  effects  of  such  a  measure  would,  doubtless,  be  eminently 
beneficial* 

*  After  some  time,'  says  Mr.  (VDnscol,  <  it  win  subdue  the  tone  of 
insolence  assudied  by  iguorant  and  vulgar  ProtestantSi  as  a  privileged 
party.  It  will,  perhaps,  induce  the  Catholic  gentry  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  public  i^rs.  And  alluring  them  by  degrees  to  come 
forth  out  of  the  mire  of  mere  personfu  indulgences,  it  may  teach 
them,  that  there  are  hieher  enjovments  in  life  than  luxurious  living* 
and  the  quiet  and  safe  sensualities  which  wealth  affords.  It  may 
rouse  them  from  their  state  of  Epicurean  carelessness  and  contempt 
for  the  eeneral  weal ;  and  this  morbid  mass  may  y^t  blush  with  a  new 
and  hedthful  circulation.'    VoL  I.  p.  54*. 

But,  he  proceeds  to  say, '  it  is  to  the  poor  and  the  peasantry, 
'  that  a  wise  system  of  policy  must  direct  its  measures.'  Ami 
he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  leading  features  of  such  a  system 
as  must  follow  the  repeal  of  the  disqualifying  laws,  in  order  to 
^  give  effect  to  that  wise  and  necessary  measure.  For  these  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  But  all  that  legislative 
enactments  can  do  to  relieve  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Irish,  must  be  re^rded  as  subordinate  to  the  means  which  it. 
will  remain  to  bnng  into  full  play,  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  population.  By  Education,  the  Bible,  and  the  Press, 
Ireland  may  yet  undergo  a  political  and  moral  regeneration. 
Hitherto,  tne  efforts  of  English  Protestants  have  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  keeping  down  the  Papists,  while  the  most 
marvellous  indifference  has  been  manifested  to  the  spread  of 
Popery  itself.  The  war  has  been  carried  on  against  the  people, 
not  against  the  principles.  It  is  high  time,  not  merely  for  the 
interests  of  humanity,  but  for  the  national  safety,  tliat  this 
barbarous  policy  were  abandoned,  and  the  system  reversed. 
That  we  may  the  more  effectually  combat  with  the  principles, 
let  us  beein  by  doing  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves. Let  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  be  the  signal  for 
brining  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  country  to  bear  against, 
the  delusions  and  abominations  of  Popery.  Who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ?  Those 
Protestants  par  excellence,  who  would  evangelise  by  the  laws, 
and  convert  by  civil  discouragements  ?  Are  they  the  friends  ^of 
Education,  tlie  promoters  of  Bible  Societies,  the  moral  stnta- 
gonists  of  Popery  ?    No ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious :  the  two 
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SMthodB  are  itieompatible.  The  same  hand  caimot  wield  the 
weapon  of  violence  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  reliance 
which  has  been  placed  on  coercive  measares,  has  precluded 
Ike  ifcdoption  of  a  system  which,  disclaiming  coercion,  subdues 
men  by  enlightening  them,  and  governs  through  the  vice* 
gerency  of  tM  conscience.  Humiliating  as  it  may  be  to  die 
fordly  and  privileged  Protestant,  to  lay  aside  the  tone  of  defi* 
ance,  and  to  brace  himself  to  a  contest  with  Popery  on  equal 
ieimsii  deprived  of  any  other  weapon  than' t^  iible,  of  any 
Ibetter  argument  than  seund  reason  or  a  boly  life  may  supply ; 
yet,  it  must  come  to  this.  And  if  Proiestacrtism  cantfot  aoide 
ih»  issuer  tbe  seoiief  we  ail  turn  Papists^  the  belter.  Biit,  says 
Mr.  O'DriiK^ol:,  a«d  w^  eittindt  beCta*  ^xpr^s  our  o#h'  ii^w 
iif  tbe  s«A)^t, 


'  We  do  net  thioik  that  we  are  extravagant  or  ianatiiud  when  we 
jtate  our  oonvietiooythal  a  puie  and  genuine  Christiaaity^if  preadied 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  n^ould  correct  a  great  propor* 
tion  of  the  evils  under  which  they  labour.  We  know,  also,  that  much 
of  tfiefierocandl  evil  character  of  l9ie  people  is  the  natursA  result  of 
te  utter  ignonmoe  of  dieir  dutiei,  and  of  those  strange  and  wfld 
iaMgjnations  which  they  entertain  respecting  the  cbaracOer  of  Deity^ 
mkL  of  the  Providence  which  presides  over  the  world.  If  die  God 
they  wonhip  be  an  idol  of  their  own  imagination,  pardoning  sins  in 
consideration  of  the  temptations  and  necessities  of  nis  creatures,  and 
requiring  no  account  of  human  frailties, — who  is  too  good  to  be  strict 
in  his  investigations,  and  too  ^eat  to  regard  the  every-day  transac- 
tions of  poor  human  beings ;  if  he  be  a  God  delighting  in  revenge 
and  retribution,  or  looking  with  indulgence  upon  a  just  and  pious 
vengeance,  and  regarding  not  the  ordinances  of  numan  laws,  nor  the 
aibhrary  amaigemenlb  of  property  among  men,  but*  only  the  justice 
mA  nemisilv  of  the  case ;— If  such  be  the  God  of  the  Itish  peasant, 
bow  can' he  be  odief  than  the  violator  of  the  laws,  and  the  rattitt'of 
his  passioos  f  * 

*  The  ermr  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is,  that  they  despise 
the  people  too  much;  they  think  the  high  and  deep  questions  of 
Deity  and  Providence  above  their  comprehension ;  they  require  an 
implicit  submission  to  dosmas,  aod  an  observance  of  certain  ceremo- 
nials. But  the  rudest  of  human  beings  are  not  without  ideas  respect- 
ing Pmvidtnce,  and  the  government  of  the  world ;  and  they  inA 
mttex  to  the  dogmtf,  and  observe  the  ceretoenisl,  without  this  asfeent' 
or  observiflioe  having  W6ij  iafluenca  whatever  upon  the  leading  idtes 
Whioh  influenee  their  character.  The  churdh  of  Rome  insists  upon* 
forms,  and  aecmnuktes  external  observaiioes,  until  the  people  ars  en^ 
oumbered^  and  the  priesthood  oppressed  with  their  variett^and  in* 
utility}  the  approsMmes  to  the  heart  are  blocked  up  witn  solennf 
lumbier.  By  deorees,  the  people  come  to  content  themselves  with 
these  things,  and  the  priest  finds  leisure  to  attend  to  little  else.  It  ia 
easier  to  go  through  tne  form  of  a  •ceremony^  than  to  root  out  a  vice. 
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II  18  ia  tain  ibat  you  ttH  tbe  people  the  ceremooy  is iMftbkg;  If  yM 
insist  upon  its  perforaMuac^y  they  will  think  it  something,  and  you 
cannot  tell  how  much.  As  soon  as  you  have  succeeded  in  substi- 
tuting form  for  principle,  you  have  destroyed  all  communion  between 
God  and  his  creature;  you  have  blotted  out  the  Gospel;  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  depravity  In  the  heart  will  speedily  announce  that  th^ 
hand  of  the  cultivator  Is  withdrawn  for  ever.* 

*  The  church  proposes  its  eeremonies  as  an  incitement  to  devotion ; 
the  people  take  mem  aa  a  substitute:  take  away  the  cerenionittl,  and 
they  can  no  longer  aheller  tlwir  depravity  and  deceive  thessaehres. 
But  while  you  give  thein  this  cover  fir  their  iniquities,  it  la  in  vain 
Uiat  you  tiuk  to  them  about  it,  and  shew  them  that  it  waa  net  blasidhd 
to  be  so  applied ;  they  will  listen  to  you,  thev  will  admit  tbe  reasoift* 
ableness  of  your  representations,  and  they  will  then  yiietly  return  fl> 
their  vicious  habits  and  their  vain  obseirances.  This  is  numan  nar 
ture. 

'  In  Ireland,  the  servant  who  will  rob  you  without  compunction, 
will  rather  be  wiUiout  food  than  eat  flesh  meat  on  tot  days*  The 
poor  female  outcast  of  the  street*  lost  in  vice  and  abandonment*  it  a 
punctual  observer  of  the  numerous  totlvals  of  her  church.  There 
are  many  who,  if  they  were  without  these  means  of  8elMelatioii» 
would  still  cling  to  their  vices  in  open  defiance  of  eonvtorioa»  but  a 
sreat  number  wpuld  idiandon  them  in  honor  of  their  defonnity,  when 
dragged  from  eveiy  cover,  and  eshibited  in  the  light  of  tnnh/ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  148— a 

He  is  no.real  friend  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  who  would  at- 
tempt to  reat  their  claims  upon  a  lie,  by  palliating  or  disguising 
the  evila  of  Popery  aa  it  noiriavin  eveiy  countty  whieh  tbe 
Ught  of  the  Goapel  baa  not  tfioroughly  penetrated.  Biit  what 
ia  it  in  its  groaaeat  fbrma  T  We  can  call*  it  nothing  ivorse  than 
Paganism,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  modification.  And 
over  what  were  the  first  triumpha  of  Christianity  achieyed,  but 
Paganiam  itself?  What  means  of  evangelization  had  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  which  we  do  not  possess,  except  that 
which  contributed  but  indirectly  to  their  success,  and  nothing 
to  their  security,  the  power  of  working  miracles?  To  act 
againat  which,  we  have  the  all  but  mixaculoua  powers  of  the 
press,  the  printed  Scriptures,  and  ai.  protecting  goyemmenii 
And  y»t,  we  have  sufiered  Popery  to  run  wild « and  propagatn 
itaalf  at.  our  very  dlioi%  under  tbe  fbetering^inflnesMe  of  peiMil 
eiMGtaientB,  with  acaroely  an  stteaspt  to  ehedi  its  pfogfeas*, 
nnleaa  by  chartered  sohoeb  and  grants  fer  building' uselesaf 
chnrebesi  With  troth,  and  the  civil  power,  and' conacience; 
and  the  Almighty  on  our  side,  we  ate  afhiid  of  Popery ! 

There  are  a  number  of  iraportaAt*  topics  connected  with  the 
aubject  of  these  volumes  yet  untouched,  but  we  must  draw  this. 
^icJe  to  a  close.    We  canqot,  howeyer, .  altogether  pftss  over 
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die  Anthof's  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Presbyteriati 
Church  of  Ireland.  It  should  seem,  that,  in  that  ill-fated 
countr]^,  every  thing  has  been  doomed  to  stagnate.  The  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Ireland  are  stated  to  have  extensiyely 
lapsed  into  Socinianism.  '  The  synod  of  Antrim  is  said  to  be 
'  openly  and  professedly  of  this  faith;  and  it  is  stated  that 
'  ibeve  are  few  of  its  churches  which  are  not  so  infected.**  Into 
the  causes  of  this  apostacy,  we  are  not  at  present  called  upon 
to  enter.  We  haye  not  before  us  a  sufficiently  specific  and 
well  authenticated  statement  of  the  fiict.  What  has  taken 
place  in  England,  and  at  Oeneva,  would,  however,  lead  us  to 
receive  such  a  representation  with  more  regret  than  surprise. 
Not  that  there  would  seem  to  be  any  necessary  or  natural  con* 
neidbn  between  the  discipline  of  Calvin  and  the  creed  of  Ser- 
vetus.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  something  portentoui(  in  the 
combination.  But  let  endowments  be  substituted  for  the  pri- 
mitive mode  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  let  the  voice  of  the  people,  speaking  their  own 
moral  wants,  be  disregarded  in  the  appointment  of  Christian 
pastors,  while  the  spint  of  the  world,  generated  by  wealth  and 
civil  immunities,  spreads  like  a  leaven  through  the  clergy ; — 
such  a  state  of  things  cannot  long  precede  the  declension  of 
the  Church,  whatever  be  its  professed  creed,  from  all  that  is 
vital  in  Christianity.  We  must  transcribe  the  following  re- 
marks without  comment. 

*  We  do  not  object  to  Socinian  ooi^r^gationsy  or  to  congregations 
of  Deists  or  Atheists,  if  there  are  such ;  we  would  allow  to  all  the 
most  perfect  freedom.  But  we  object  to  this  confusion  of  names,  to 
this  juggle  of  profession.  We  object  to  Socinians  concealed  under 
the  name  of  Prediyterians ;  and  to  Deists  professing  to  be  Socinians, 
The  public  are  deceived ;  and  congregations  are  led  away  into  error^ 
without  intending  to  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  false  doc- 
trine. 


*  The  Author's  remarks  are.  we  presume,  intended  to  apply  onir 
to  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in  connexion  with  the  Establishea  Church 
of  Scotland*  To  the  Seceden  from  that  Church,  (as  they  are  gene* 
rally  denominatedt)  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Associate  Synod,  who 
are  aoonsiderable  and  highly  respectable  body,  thecharseof  i^iostacy 
does  not,  we  believe,  in  any  degree  attach.  Of  this  brandi  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  there  are  no  fewer  than  ftom  140  to  160  minis* 
t^rs  in  Ireland.  They  have,  of  late  years,  at  the  intervention  of  the 
late  Marqds  of  Londonderrv,  been  included  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Regium  Donum,  although  they  have  not  been  placed  on  a  level* 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  exhmition,  with  the  clergy  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  Probably,  the  public  money  could  not  be  more  ben^cially 
applied. 
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<  The  public  are  deceived  also  in  another  way.  O^t  of  the  piibli(B 
IMirae  the  Presbyterian  cooffresations  of  Ireland  receive  considerabii^ 
aam  of  money.  We  would  aski  what  for  i  Is  not  one  **  estabmhed** 
clergy  enough  to  burden  the  people  of  Ireland  with  I  Must  the  poor 
peaaant  pay .hia quota  also  to  this  wealthy  church?  The  Presbyte- 
xiaoa  of  the  nprth  are  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  Irish  pa6ple. 
They  are  io  possenion  of  the  only  flourishing  manuftgtmre  of  th« 
country.  And  yet  it  is  to  the  clergy  of  these,  rich  maoufiMrtoierit 
that  the  unpoverished  peasant  of  the  south  is  obliged  to  contribute ; 
lor  the  weight  of  taxation  falls  upon  the  poor,  whom  the  gonanl 
distress  and  impoverishment  of  the  countnr  deprive  of  employment. 

<  The  **  Regtum  Donum"  is  given  to  dl  congregations  in  Ireland 
SMuming  the  name  of  IVesbyceriani  who  choose  to  take  it  In  thig 
way  th^  majr  be  a  great  Socinian  and  Deistical  establishment  in  that 
country  paid  m  part  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  disciples  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  and  the  followers  of  Soclnus,  might  tax  the  country, 
that  their  philosophers  may  moralise  in  their  pulpits»  and  argue  at 
leisure  upon  cause  and  effect,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
and  physical  world. 

'  It  lano  way  creditable  to  these  Churches,  io  all  respects  so  com* 
potent  to  their  own  support*  that  they  should  dip  their  hands  in  the 
exhausted  purse  of  the  puiblie.  But  k  is  a  greater  reproach  that  they 
abould  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Ireland  are  Socinian ;  nor  that  all  the  Socinian  Congregations  are 
Deistical ;  but  we  mean  to  state  that  this  is  asserted  of  a  great  portion 
of  both.  Neither  do  we  charge  these  opinions»  nor  any  opinions  aa 
criminal ;  but  we  have  found  in  some  of  tnese  congregations,  both  in 
the  ministers  apd  ipembersp  a  degree  of  e^uivocatioo  ai^  disingenu- 
ousness,  highly  discreditable.  A  paltering  between  their  hidf-avowed 
ftith  and  half-advanced  pretension,  which  may  be  prudent,  but  is  far 
firom  being  righteous  or  just.  Righteousness  wears  the  guise  of  no 
unreal  seeming,  and  justice  demands  that  we  should  shew  ourselves 
to  all  in  our  true  shape  and  proportions. 

*  We  wonld  jiot  dwell  upon  this  falling  off  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cburcbf  if  we  did  not  think  it  an  evil  of  creat  magnitude.  If  thia 
creed  were  widely  spread  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society,  it  would  produce,  we  are  persuaded,  a  very  evil  ej^ct.  It 
would  lead,  in  a  short  time,  to  deism  in  both ;  and  this,  when  it  had 
reached  the  inferior  strata  of  mankind,  would  unfold  its  real  charac- 
ter. It  is  at  this  level  only,  that  we  can  try  the  truth  of  religion.  Ita 
effect  upon  the  vulgar  is  the  test  of  its  purity  or  spurioosness.  For 
here,  iu  natural  working  is  not  counteracted  by  those  numeroos  in- 
gredients which  correct  or  neutralise  iU  operation  on  the  middle  or 
higher  orders,  such  as  competence,  rank,  tas^,  ambition,  fortune* 
Those  whp  would  ascertain  the  truUi  of  religion,  must  watch  it  as  i( 
works  upon  th^  ma^s  of  mankind. 

*  Socmianism  cannot  be  the  religion  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched ; 
and  the  strons  spirits,  and  the  exalted  in  rank,  disdain  this  ambiguoua 
profession :  it  Deionfis  to  the  timid  unbeliever,  or  the  prudent  manager. 
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n^  this  wDrNPft  fateites.  This  Chriitianised  Debm  intdlt^i  ttadf  in 
n<M  diiSeulCies  than  H  seeks  to  svotd;  but  it  attafais  its  object,  ptr- 
hails,  in  keeping  well  with  the  poplilaeeff  by  the  semblance  of  Cbria* 
tiati  worship,  wnfle  it  sacrifices  none  of  the  corraptions  of  heart.  The 
scheme  of  Socinus  calls  for  no  sacrifice  which  a  prudent  consideratiim 
of  self-interest  would  not  demand.  The  relieton  of  Sodnus  is  the 
feligion  of  the  prudent  calculator,  and  the  enlightened  worldling.  If 
it  were  getiemi,  it  would  be  abominable;  it  would  open  wide  Ae 
Asod^tes  of  human  denraricy*  But^  checked  and  restrained  as  k  is^ 
il  is  s&ost  hiimilesa.  We  object  onl  j  to  the  establishment  it  has  db- 
taiMd  in  trehmd/    Vol.  L  pp.  168^175* 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  ia  moat  admirable.  With  regard, 
hoffftrer,  to  die  withdrawment  of  the  Regium  Donum  from 
these  churches,  it  would  be  an  invidtotts  measure ;  if  suddetdy 
lUt  iti'  execution,  a  harsh,  impolitic,  and  unjust  measure ;  and 
t  is  not  at  this  point,  assuredly,  tiiat  retrenchment  and  refona 
should  begin.  Let  particular  abuses  be  inquired  into ;  but  nothing 
would  be  more  likely  to  excite  a  movement  of  the  public  mina 
in  fayour  of  Socinianism^  and  to  infuse  life  into  its  paralytic 
members,  than  any  immediate  invasion  of  long  standing  immu- 
mties.  Against  Popery  and  Socinianism  we  have  but  one  legi- 
timate way  of  proceeding,  to  set  up  the  Ark,  and  see  if  DagOD 
wiUfiai. 


Art.  II.    The  Laoa  of  the  Angds^  a  Poem.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
8vo.    Third  Edition,    pp.  148.    Price  98.    London,  182S. 

I^UR  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Moore's  talents,  we  es* 
^^  preaaed  pretty  freely  in  reviewing  his  Lalla  Rookh.  Bvft 
if  we  had  not  done  so,  aa  it  ia  a  point  on  which  our  readers 
must  long  ago  have  made  up  their  minds,  it  might  be  as  well, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  confine  our  remarks  to  his  choice  of 
a  subject.  At  the  first  view,  it  seems  a  seductive  one.  It  is  of 
that  mixed,  semi-ethereal  character  which  comports  with  the 
sentimental  Magdalen  muse  of  our  Irish  David.  The  Poet 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  hover  between  Sacred  Melodies  and  Ana- 
creon ;  and  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  those  solemn,  languish- 
ing, pious '  airs  which  have  of  late  become  fashionable  under 
the  miannwer  of  sacred  music,  in  whidi  the  opera  and  devotion 
aaeai  to  meet  half-way.  But,  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
abject  ohoeen  by  Mr.  Moore  a  little  more  closely,  it  appears 
hy  no  means  a  happjr  one.  He  does  ri^ht  in  stating,  b]^  way  of 
defence, '  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  sumect  is  itorScriDtnral ; 
'  the  notion  upon  which  it  is  founded  (that  of  the  love  of 
'  Angels  for  w(mien)  having  originated  in  an  erroneous  tranala- 
'  tion  by  the  LXX.  of  tnat  verse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 


'  Graem  «pcm  wUck  ike  wde  aatkority  for  tke  fabte  nMs.' 
We  oQn  bjr  no  meeiM  concede,  kowerer^  tkat  tke  mikjeot  bM 
notbiag  to  do  wiftk  Holy  Writ.  Wkatever  proper^  the  fiebf- 
bins  or  tke  Makonunedans  may  claim  in  Angels,  tney  belong* 
in  fact,  exduaiTeljr  to  Biblical  Tbeology.  llad  Mr.  Mooce 
ckoaen  to  adapt  us  fable  to  the  loves  of  Pens  or  nxy  other 
order  of  genii,  we  should  kave  made  no  objectipn  to  Ueprep' 
eeediags.  But  with  the  word  aiml  are  associailed  ideas  of  a 
more  sacred  character,  which  imse  to  blend  with  the  Ughrt 
dreams  of  Tolupiuous  fiction.  In  representing  angels  otheih* 
wise  than  as  Scripture  teaches  us  to  conceire  of  tiban,  thene  is 
a  violation  even  of  poetical  propriety.  The  moral  incongruity 
is  still  more  glaring  and  palpable.  Hie  Christian  reader  canr 
Bot  forget  that  these  inuurmary  loves  of  the  angels  are,  aceord- 
ing  to  the  fidble,  the  ilficit  amours  of  apostate  spirits.  The 
Poet,  by  making  every  angel '  tell  his  tale,^  has  affKravated  this 
impropriety  to  the  utmost.  Like  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacKOwai^  of 
&cetions  memory,  Mr.  Moore  has  given  us,  in  fauot,  under  the 
disgttiae  of  a  better  title,  '  Dialogues  of  Devils.'  At  least*  jf 
sre  nave  no  anthority  for  using  that  appdlation  in  a  plwal 
form,  these  ansels  are,  on  the  Poet's  own  shewing,  £Ule|i 
aogek ;  and  if  ndlen,  they  must  be  impure,  evil,  malignant  inr 
telbgences.  They  are  represented,  however,  in  the  poeip  ae 
most  amiable  and  interesting  demons.  The  arch4empter  hinsr 
aelf  cottld  not  wish  to  have  his  oortrait  sketched  by  m  moiie 
accommodating  limner  than  Mr.  Moore.  The  only  ofiNice  of 
which  one  of  these  exiled  angels  appears  to  have  faeengnilty,  m 
that  of  having  exceeded  his  furlouefa,  and  tarried  too  long  upon 
4he  earth,  the  eecond  is  such  a  foolish  spirit  as  to  enaet  dbe 
part  of  Jove  towards  his  Semele.  Poor  '  Enbi'  did  not  kn»w 
tkat  his  wings  would  ecorch  kis  earthly  bride.  The  tUid 
•pint  is,  in  truth,  a  devotiond  sentimenttJist^  a  most  uriigiens 
demon. 

<  Nor  knew  be,  when  at  Isst  be  fell^ 

To  wbich  atlrsctioDt  to  wbich  UjpeOi, 

Love,  Music,  or  Dtvothn,  most 

Hit  soul  in  tbat  sweet  hour  wss  losU' 

These  things,  eine  might  have  thought,  he  would  have  had  in 
higher  perfection  in  his.  naiti^e  re^os ;  bat  he  eeems  to  have 
bad  a  wayward  sectarian  taste,  which  led  him  to  prefer,  as  it 
were,  the  tabernacle  to  the  cathedral.  His  crime  was  itaX  of 
nonconformity,  and  his  ftdl  is  an  allegorical  lesson  to  all  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  a  pretty  face,  good 
singing, '  or  devotion/  tnm  Iheir  parish  church.  ¥or  these  his 
irregular  devotional  propensities,  Zaraph  is  excommunicated  of 

« 
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Bat,  to  be  serious,  what  contradiction  and  absurdity  are  in* 
Tolved  in  the  very  notion  which  forms  the  ground-worV  of  the 
poem !  These  angek  are  neither  good  enoush  for  sinless  spi* 
rits,  nor  depraved  enough  for  sinful  ones.  They  have  all  tlw 
fluxed  character  of  humanity  in  circumstances  with  which  that 
diaracter  ill  accords.  They  are  neither  in  a  state  of  perfect 
tion,  nor  of  penal  suffering,  nor  of  probation.  They  are  nei* 
ther  Mahommedan  angels,  nor  Christian  angels,  nor  Miltonic 
angels,  but  a  nondes^pt  order,  fit  for  neither  heaven,  nor  earth, 
nor  hell,  but,  if  there  were  a  Purgatory,  fit  subjects  for  that. 
€:entral  Penitentiary. 

The  most  forcible  objection  to  the  poem  is,  after  all»  its  pro* 
fimeness.  We  do  not  say,  its  impiety.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  in  recollection  the  remarks  we  made  on  Lord 

,  Byron's  Gain  and  Dr.  Southey's  Vision  of  Judsement,  wiH 
nnderstand  the  distinction  we  make.  We  have  no  nesitation  in 
acquitting  Mr.  Moore  of  the  chai^  of  intentional  impiety. 
He  is  evidently  anxious  to  protect  himself  from  such  an  unpu- 
tation,  although,  in  some  places,  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  o^ 
his  angels  hi^nly  exceptionable  and  dangerous  language.  But 
proianeness  is  the  inseparable  and  })ervading  quality  of  the 
poem.  It  is  altogether  a  tampering  with  sacred  tnings  ;  a  bur* 
Ieique»  how  undesigned  soever,  oT  the  Scripture  doctrine  x>( 
angels,  and  an  indirect  apology  for  angelic  sinners.  The  con* 
stant  references  to  th^  Supreme  Being  are  essentially  and  dis* 
tressingly  profane ;  because  Mr.  Moore  has  suffered  himself  to 
adopt  m  many  cases  a  phraseology  so  neariy  Christian  as  to 
remind  us  continually  of  those  awful  truths  which  are  too 
aacred  to  be  made  the  plaything  of  fiction.  Mr.  Croly  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  more  happy  m  his  ''  Angel  of  the  World.'* 
The  extravagance  of  Oriental  oombast  is  less  exceptionable  in 
its  tendency  than  the  infidel  sentimentalism  couched  in  such 

.    langunge  as  this : — 

*  But  h  it  thufy  dread  Providence — 

Can  it,  inde^,  be  thus,  that  she. 
Who,  but  for  one  proud^  fond  oflkncot 

Had  honoured  heaven  itself,  should  be 
Now  doom*d— I  cannot  speak  it^-no. 
Merciful  God,  it  if  not 


And  again  :— 

<  Ob,  who  is  to  be  saved,  if  such 
Bright  erring  souls  are  not  forgiven ; 

So  loath  they  wander,  and  so  much 
Their  very  wanderings  lean  towards  Heaven/ 

That  is,  in  plain  words,  $int  which  have  so  much  of  heaven 
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S general,  the  nature  of  the  Divine  message  will,  we  think,  be 
onnd  to  carry  on  the  face  of  it  the  practical  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  immediately  to  subserve. 

As  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  they 
converged  to  that  one  grand  point,  the  coming  of  Messiah,  it 
will  readily  be  admitted,  that  their  main  design  was  to  keep 
alive,  and  gradually  to  form  and  direct  the  national  anticipa- 
tion. We  would  not  say,  to  enable  the  Jews  to  prepare  them- 
selves before-hand  for  the  event.  We  have  no  precise  idea  of 
what  Mr.  Oisbome  means  by  such  preparation ;  especially  in 
reference  to  persons  destined  never  to  witness  tlie  accomplish-, 
ment  of  the  prophecy.  Undoubtedly,  the  messages  of  the  pro- 
phets  were  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  have  a  moral  efiect 
on  the  subjects  of  their  inspired  ministry ;  but  how  could  they 
prepare  for  an  event  which  was  not  to  take  place  till  a  thousand 

J  ears  after  ?  The  witness  borne  by  the  ancient  prophets  to 
lim  who  was  to  come,  was  an  important  part  of  that  system  of 
means  by  which  the  faith  of  the  devout  Jew  was  confirmed 
amid  the  apparent  ruin  of  his  nation,  and  the  desolation  of 
Zion ;  and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  predictions  had.  fofr 
their  especial  object,  to  administer  consolation  to  the  Church 
under  these  circumstances .  of  outward  depression*  But»  in 
order  to  answer  this  purpose,  general  and  inaistinct  intimations 
were  sufficient.  A  ^eater  degree  of  explicitness  would,  in  the 
absence  of  correct  views  of  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of  Mes-. 
siah'a  kingdom,  have  defeated  in  some  degree  their  consolatory 
design.  Those  predictions  which,  since  their  fulfilment,  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  historical  records  of  past  facts,  must 
nave  been  to  a  Jew  the  most  obscure ;  and  seem  adapted  to 
check  and  correct,  rather  than  to  excite  his  anticipations* 
The  national  expectation  which  was  so  remarkably  kept  alive 
durine  a  long  period  of  almost  total  declension  in  morals, 
would  have  been  extinguished  by  clearer  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom.  In  point  of  fact,  the  prophecies  wholly 
failed  to  enable  ue  most  attentive  and  pious  expectant  of  their 
fulfilment,  so  far  as  appears  in  any  one  instance,  to  prepare  for 
the  actual  event*  "  C)ught  not  Christ  to  suffer,'*  was  a  ques- 
tion which  not  the  most  enlightened  Jew  was  able  to  answer  (h: 
to  comprehend  till  the  foretold  event  had  taken  place. 

All  tne  Old  Testament  predictions  relative  to  our  Lord's  ad- 
vent, may  be  considered  as  only  varied  reiterations  of  a  general 
promiUp  resting  on  the  truth  and  unchangeableness  of  Jwovah, 
and  claiming,  on  the  part  of  his  people,  faiths  and  gratitude, 
and  filial  confidence,  m  the  absence  of  any  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  predicted  event. 
But  we  find  in  the  sacred  writings  another  series  of  prophe- 
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are  aorry  that  he  fehould  i^ect  to  be  religious.  He  may  do 
quite  as  muoh  barm  to  religion  in  this  way»  as  he  baa  done 
formerly  to  loorala.  He  may  be  guilty  of  almost  as  gross  im* 
propriety  with  angels  for  his  th^me,  as  when  he  was  emulating 
Catullus  in  his  amatory  verses  to  courtesans.  We  beseech  him 
for  his  own  sake  as  Well  as  that  of  the  public,  to  leave  theology 
alone,  at  least  in  his  poetj^.  Let  him,  as  Junius  said  of  Gar- 
rick,  '  keep  to  his  pantomimes/  No  poet  in  the  present  day — 
we  will  not  except  Campbell — can  nval  the  Audior  of  Irish 
Melodies  in  song«writing.  In  sweetness  and  in  compass,  in 
tenderness  and  pathos,  in  the  geouine  inspiration  of  nationality, 
and  in  a  perfect  command  ^of  all  the  fantastic  anomalies  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  Moore  is  the  first  lyric  poet  of  his  day,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  day.  Gleams  $md 
snatches  .of  this  talent  frequently  Durst  upon  the  reader  in  the 
present  poem ;  but  there  is  abundantly  too  much  of  flowers, 
and  rays,  and  wreaths,  and  wings :  every  thing  is  bright,  and 
sparkling,  and  aromatto  to  eKcess,  till  tbs  eye  aches  for  relief, 
and  the  senses  grow  siek  with  the  perfiunery.  Had  Erin  been 
the  scene  instead  of  Eden  or  its  ccmiines,  and  the  lads  of  the 
Shillala  been  the  lovers^  instead  of  angels,  we  should  have  had 
something  far  better.  We  will  try,  however,  tp  find  an  unex- 
i^ptioname  specimen. 

*  This  deep,  relying  Love,  worth  more 
In  heaven  than  all  a  cherub's  lore— 
This  Failh»  more  sure  than  au^ht  beside^ 
Wat  the  sole  joy»  anibition»  pnde 

Of  her  fond  heart— the'  nnreasoning  scope 

Of  all  itt  view8»  above,  below— > 
Se  true  the  felt  it  that  to  Aope» 

To  trmtt  is  happier  than  to  Imam. 

*  And  thus  in  humbleness  they  trod» 
Abash'di  but  pure  before  their  God  \ 
Mor  e'er  did  eSrtb  behold  a  sight 

So  meekly  beautiful  as  theVy 
When,  with  the  altar's  holy  fight 

Full  on  their  brows,  thev  kndt  to  pray. 
Hand  within  hand,  and  side  by  side» 
Two  Imks  of  love,  awhile  Untied 
From  the  gteal  chain  above^  bat  ftst 
Holding  together  to  the  last 
Two  fiulen  fiplendoia,  fimn  that  tree, 
Whidi  buds  with  sudi  eteniallir» 
Shaken  to  earth,  yet  ke^ng  all 
Iheir  l^t  and  freshness  in  the  fidL 

*  Their  only  piuiishaient  (as  wrong, 

llowever  sweet,  must  bear  its  brand  i 
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31ieir  only  doom  wot  thti    fW,  lo^g 
.  At  the  groea  otrth  and  ooeon  ttand. 
They  hoUi  shall  wander  hero— 4be  tame» 
Throoghoiil  all  tioiey  in  heart  and  frame- 
Still  looking  to  thai  goal  toUtme, 

Whote  Udit  remote,  but  ture,  they  tee» 
Pilgrimt  of  Xo?e,  whote  way  ia  Time, 

Whaae  heate  ia  in  Eternity! 
Subject,  the  while,  lo  all  the  ilrift^ 
True  loTe  onooantMrt  in  thia  life-^ 
The  wiahes,  hopea,  he  breatbet  in  reio ; 

The  chill,  that  tnina  bit  warmaat  tight 

To  earthlr  Tapour,  ere  they  rite; 
The  doubt  be  feedt  on,  and  the  pein 

That  in  hit  Tery  tweetnem  liet. 
Still  irone,  the*  ifluttont  that  betray 

Hit  footttept  to  their  thining  brink; 
That  tempt  him,  on  hit  detert  way 

Throttgn  the  bleak  worid,*  to  bend  and  drink. 
Where  nothing  meeta  hit  lipt,  alat^ 
Bat  he  again  mutt  tighing  pam 
On  to  that  far-off  home  of  peace^ 
In  which  alone  bit  thint  wul  ceate. 

*  An  thit  they  bear,  but,  not  the  lettf 
Have  momenta  ridi  in  happinett-- 
Blett  meetingt,  after  many  a  day 
Of  iridowho<d  past  fiur  away, 
When  the  lov'd  fiice  again  it  teen 
Clote,  dote,  with  not  a  tear  between— 
Confidingt  frank,  without  control, 
Pour'd  mutually  from  toul  to  toul, 
At  free  from  any  (ear  or  doubt 

Aa  it  that  liffht  from  chill  or  ttaiot 
The  tun  into  »e  ttara  thedt  out. 

To  be  by  them  thed  back  again!— 
Tliat  happy  minglement  of  heartt. 

Where,  diang'd  at  chymlc  compoundt  ere. 
Each  with  itt  own  existence  partt. 

To  find  a  new  one,  hn>pler  ftr  1 
Such  are  their  joyt— ana,  crowning  all. 

That  Matted  hope  of  the  brisfat  honr. 
When,  happy  and  no  more  to  nil. 

Their  tpmtt  tbaU,  with  fttthen'd  power. 
Bite  np  rewarded  br  their  trott 

In  Him,  from  whom  all  ffoodneat  tpringiy 
And,  thaking  off  eartfa't  touing  dutt 

From  their  ftiFtpripatfMJl  wingty 
Wander  fi>r  ever  through  thote  tkiet 
Of  radiance*  where  Love  never  dies  I 
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chapter  of  Maftlhew,  and  in  the  paraUel  passages  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  are  particttlarly  deserving  of  attention.  We  decidedlf 
a^ree  with  nim  in  opinion,  that  the  inteipretatton  of  die  pre*- 
diction.  lidopted  by  Bishop  Newton*  Dr.  UampbeU,  and  other 
lespectable  expositors*  which  limits  the  reflmnce  to  the  de» 
Btmction  of  Jerusalem,  is  open  to  insuperable  objections.  The 
second  objection  to  such  an  interpretation*  a^uced  by  Mr. 
O.*  seems  to  us  little  short  of  dedsiye. 

*  The  signs  in  the  latter  passages,'  be  remarks*  *  are  expressly  de>- 
darsd  to  be  subsequent  to  the  tnbuioHon  mentioned*  Matt.  xxit.  29^ 
Miurk  xiiL  24 ;  which  tribulation  indudes  the  siege  end  capture  of 
the  city.    The  signs  in  the  former  passages  precede  die  siege.^ 

The  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  supposed  application  of 
the  phrase  all  these  things,  in  ver.  33*  to  the  whole  series  of  pre* 
dictions;  to  obviate  which*  an  anonymous  critic  has  proposed 
to  read*  "  ^&tf  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  these 
**  things  be  fumlled ;  while  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr.  Cunningbame 
are  of  opinion*  '  that  the  most  proper  signification  of  the  verb 
*  yifo^Mu  IB  not  that  of  complete  accamplUhment^  but  olcommenaH 
'  $neni  of  action  runmag  into  subsequent  continuance* 

^  On  these  grounds*'  continues  Mr.  Gisbome*  *  diey  interpret  the 
passage  as  simply  dedaring*  that  the  prophetic  series  of  events  whidh 
had  been  detailed*  should  sigin  to  be  fumiled  during  the  Jife  of  the 
then  eating  generation,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  w* 
apccdpg  these  expasitions*  and  without  requirmg  any  alteration  in  oar 
versiop,  a  third  solution  mav  be  proposed.  Our  Lord,  in  aanoundng 
to  his  oisdples  that*  as  snrdy  as  the  bursting  fbUage  of  the  6g»tree 
nroclaims  toe  near  approach  of  summer*  the  appearance  of  the  signs 
in  the  suDi  and  moon*  and  stars,  would  reveal  the  near  approach  both 
of  the  redemption  of  Israd  and  of  the  klnsdom  of  God*  says :  «<  When 
ue  see  all  these  thinss*  know  that  it  is  at  me  doors.  Now  it  is  numv 
festy  that*  in  using  the  words*  **  ye  see*''  it  was  not  his  iotendoa  to 
im]>ly,  that  the  individuals  whom  he  was  addressing*  or  any  one  of 
dieir  number*  or  any  one  of  their  oontensporaries  on  earm*  would 
anrrhre  to  behdd  those  signs.  As  St.  PkuC  when  speaking  of  thai 
very  fitr  fbture  generation  of  mankind  which  shouia  constkale  the 
livifig  inhabitants  of  the  earth  aft  the  arrivd  of  the  day  of  judgment 
ssys*  in  general  terms :  **  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain*^  shall 
be  cai:^ht  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;*'  bo  our  Lord*  by  the  ex- 
pression* ^  when  ye  see  dl  these  things*  plainly  intends  the  gene- 
radon  of  Isradites  which  shodd  be  dwellers  upon  earth  at  die  distant 
neriod  when  those  predicted  signs  shodd  be  displayed.  When*  there- 
rore*  he  adds*  in  the  sueeeeding  verse*  **  Tkk  generaium  shaR  not  pass 
away  tfll  all  these  things  be  fulfilled;'*  it  seems  evident  tfMt  by  the 


•  1  These,  iv.  17. ;  and  see  fi'Thess.  U.  l—tf. 
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words,  lAt»  generaHoHf  he  doet  not  intend  the  generation  which  he  wee 
nddietrinffy  but  the  ffeneration  of  which  he  was  spealcing ;  the  gene^ 
ration  whidi  shoold  be  lifing  at  the  time  when  the  signs  should  be 
dispkved ;  the  generation  imch,  as  he  solemnly  evened,  should  also 
behola  their  accomplishment  in  die  predicted  erents.' 


If  this  proposed  solution  is  not  inferior  in  ingenaity  to  tiie 


tion ;  and  qiost  assuredly*  the  proposed  construction  of  th^ 
words  is  far  from  being  tne  natural  or  evident  meaniqg.  Tlie 
force  of  the  warning  introduced  Sy  our  Lord  with  so  emphatic 
solemnity,  would  seem  to  us  lost,  unless  we  understand  it  as 
applying  to  the  existing  generation  of  Jews.  And  the  peculiar 
beauty  and  appositeness  of  the  simile  by  which  it  is  enforced^ 
drawn  from  tne  fig-trees  then  in  blossom,  depend  in  great^mea- 
sure  on  the  usual  and  natural  rendering  of  tne  passage.  Is  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  words,  all  these  things,  of  the  whole 
series  of  predictions  7  It  seems  to  us,  that  they  are  susceptible 
of  a  natural  and  obvious  limitation.  The  immediate  subject  of 
the  prediction  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  si^s 
which  should  precede  it ;  and  its  primary  design  was,  to  aflford 
the  disciples  of  Christ  such  unequivocal  crtferta  of  the  approach 
of  that  event,  as  should  enable  them  to  make  a  timely  escape. 
But,  as  the  double  question  of  the  disciples,  which  ^ve  occasion 
to  our  Lord's  uttenng  the  prediction,  betrayed  mistaken  ideas 
of  the  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  their  temple  and  polity, 
and  of  the  nature  of  his  second  coming,  they  are  forewarned,, 
that,  iifter  that  predicted  tribulation,  a  long  series  of  events 
must  yet  intervene  before  his  personal  return.  Their  first  in- 
quiry, "  When  shall  these  things  be  T*  related  simply  to  the. 
preaicted  overthrow  of  the  Temple.  With  this»  however,  were 
associated  in  their  minds,  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  end  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is  evident  from  our 
Lord's  reply,  that  they  expected  his  speedy  return,  imagining 
that  he  was  about  to  withdraw  for  only  a  short  interval.  They 
had  as  vet  no  just  conception  of  the  true  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
or  of  wnat  they  had  themselves  to  sufier,  in  order  to  reign  with 
him.  Instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer  to  their  question*  our 
Lord  cautions  them  against  becoming  the  dupes  of  those  im* 
postora  who  should  come  under  his  nam^  or  assume  his  cha- 
racter :  they  must  pay  no  attention  to  such  rumours  of  the 
Messiah's  return,  for  a  succession  of  events  most  firat  take 
place,  which  should  try  their  faith,  and  put  the  charactere  of 
professed  Christians  to  a  severe  test.  Many,  it  is  predicted, 
should  apostatize ;  but,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  the 
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rssue*  it  is  added,  that  the  Gospel  should  so  triumph  over  all 
QTOOsitioa  and  persecution,  that  it  should  spread  tnrough  the: 
Wn<^e  known  world,  being  preached  for  a  witness  unto  all  na- 
tions ;  and  that  then,  *'  the  end''  of  the  Jewish  polity  should  come. 
Hannfi;  thus  answered  their  question  as  to  whm  these  things 
should  take  place,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  tell  them  the  un-  . 
equivocal  signs  which  should  precede  the  horrors  of  the  siege. 
A  new  subject  is  obviously  introduced  at  verse  29«,  having  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  circumstances  detailed  in  ttie 
preceding  verses ;  but,  by  disclosing  what  was  to  follow  **  pre- 
''sently  after  that  tribulation,*'  as  preparatory  to  his  nnal 
comine  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  our  Lord  at  once  taught  his 
discipfes  not  to  identify  that  event  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  led  on  their  anticipations  to  a  far  more  glo- 
rious period,  when  they  should  indeea  behold  their  Master  and 
Lord  on  the  throne  of  nis  glory,  and  themselves  partake  of  that 
glory. 

In  ver.  32.  there  is  a  return  tothe  immediate  subject  of  the 
prophecy ;  and  in  reference  to  the  si^s  before-mentioned,  it  is 
saicl^  *'  When  ye  shall  see  all  these  thmss,  know  that  it  is  near.'^ 
To  suppose  that  the  words  "  all  these  mings**  there  refer  to  the 
whole  succession  of  events  included  in  a  prophecy  extend- 
ing to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  appears  to  us  absurd ; 
since  that  would  be  to  make  the  events  themselves  the  signs  of 
their  own  approach*  The  words  contain  a  gamine,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  predicted  tribulation;  and  the  ''all  Uiipgs/'by 
which  they  were  to  ascertain  that  it  was  "near,"  must  mean  the 
visible  presages  of  that  event.  As  surely  as  the  Jewish  sum- 
mer was  near  when  the  fig-tree  began  to  put  forth  leaves,  so 
surely  would  the  destruction  of  that  nation  ensue  immediately, 
when  those  circumstances  should  have  taken  place.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  siege  commenced  precisely  at  the  same  time 
of  year  as  that  at  which  the  prediction  was  delivered ;  just 
before  tiie  Passover,  v^hen  the  fig-tree  was  putting  forth  its 
leaves ;  so  that  to  those  who  despised  the  warning,  the  very 
trees  would  recal  our  Lord's  words,  and  bear  witness  against 
them. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that ''  all  these  things,"  in  ver.  33,  re- 
fers to  the  visible  signs  or  presages  of  the  foretold  destruction, 
(which  to  us  appears  most  clear  and  certain^  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  understandins  the  same  words,  as  they  occur  in 
the  following  verse,  to  reier  to  the  events  which  those  signs 
were  immediately  to  precede,  as  the  fig-tree's  putting  forth 
leaves  denoted  tne  instant  approach  of  summer.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  the  disciples  would  understand  our  Lord's  words 
in  any  otfier  sense.    To  refer  them  to  the  final  coming  of  our 
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Lord,  of  which  it  is  one  part  of  their  Masters  deaigf^to  prer. 
vent  their  entertaining  so  mistaken  an  idea»  as  tb^t  it  was  to. 
ensue  upon  those  signs*  or  was  at  all  connected  with  the  over- 
throw ot  the  temple^  and  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  :*T-to  sup^ 
pose  them  to  include  an  indefinite  succession  of  .political 
changes,  extending  through  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years,— to  maintain  that  of  "  these  things'*  it  w^  meant^ 
that  they  should  be  all  fulfilled  before  that  generation  sho^kl- 
pass  away,  and  to  contend  that  this  is  the  natural  and  obi^ouA 
intrepretation ;  strikes  us  as  really  one  of  the  str^igest  yagarie^ 
of  Biblical  criticism.  Whether  we  take  ''  all  these  thing;s''  in. 
the  same  sense  in  both  verses,  and  refer  them  to  the  sighs  or 
introductory  circumstances  mentioned  in  verses  5 — 14,  whic)i 
were  first  to  be  fulfilleil ;  or  apply  them,  in  the  second  inAtance^ 
to  all  that  wag  to  befal  that  generation,  down  to  its  utter  de*- 
stmction ;  in  either  view,  the  sense  appears  to  us  clear,  the 
order  of  ideas  natural,  and  the  whole  passage  relieved  of  diffi^ 
culty* 

We  are  awar^  that  the  form  of  expression  in  LvkiS,  is  som^t 
what  different :  "  When  ye  see  these  things  eome  top^ss, jknow 
"  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  ni^h  at  band."  Tnis  ezprea- 
sion,  Mr*  Gisbome  considers  as  re^rring  to  the  final  e8t0blish-. 
ment  of  Christ's  universal  kingdom  upon  earth ;  and  from  tbi^ 
passage  he  infers, '  that  the  redemption  of  Israel  and  the  com* 
'  ing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  synchro^cal.^  Thp 
phrase,  the  kiaf^dom  of  God,  is  susceptible,  however,  of  so  vwr 
ous,  CM>  at  least,  so  wide  an  import,  that  it  would  be  har^^F 
safe  to  lay  much'  stress  upon  the  expression*  The  meaniofi^  , 
Mr.  Gisbome  would  here  fix  ujf>on  it,  is  by  no  means  that  whicn 
it  will  usually  bear.  For  instance,  Luke  ix.  27,  it  coul4  uofc 
be  in  that  sense  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  S€en  bv. 
some  who  were  then  present,  before  their  death.  Schleusi^er  » 
interpretation  will  probably  appear  to  most  of  our  readers  to 
convey  the  more  correct  sense  of  the  passage:  it  occurfi 
under  the  word  Baaomct :  '  Ita  vacatur  ijpsa  propa^aiio  religionif 
'  Christiana  in  his  terris  sque  ac  omne  tempuMs  quo  se  Ctristm 
*  domnum  ecclesia  sua  ins^ni  modp  declarat.  And,  after  rear- 
ing to  Ijike  jx.  27,  Mark  ix.  l,he  cites  the  passage  in  (][uestiQiv 
giving  as  the  true  import :  '  adesse  ^am  tempus,  <}uo  loxiga 
'  lateque  px qpi^bitajr  religio  et  felicitas  Christiana*'  If  this, 
be  not  deemed  aatia&ctory,  we  must  still  think  tnaj;  the  con- 
nexion re<|uires  us  to  understand  the  phrase  in  some  lowf^ 
sense  than  that  which  Mr.  Gisbome  contends  for ;  and  shoiil4  . 
ba  disposed  to  consider  it  as  denoting  that  signal  manifestation 
9t  th^  Redeemer's  i>0fwer^  and  attestation  xn  his  MJes«i|diahip« 

voL.xix.  N.s:  s 
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wbieh  was  forhisbed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  previous  triamphs  of  his  Gospel. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  and  transactions  subsequent  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation^  it  is  evident  firom  the  pas- 
sage in  Lnke,  that  the  events  predicted  were  to  take  place 
among^  the  Gentiles,  and  that  the^  were  to  extend  from  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  Jtt^Hled. 
The  fi^rative  language  employed  is  precisely  the  same  as  is 
appliea  to  "  the  day  of  the  Lord**  that  came  upon  Babylon 
(Isaiah  xiii.  10),  and  to  the  judgements  upon  Egypt  (£sek. 
xzxii.  7).  What  is  evidently  meant  is,  total  darkness,  an 
eclipse  of  all  the  lights  of  heaven,  as  emblematic  of  general 
distress  and  perplexity :  '*  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations." 
The  fall  of  tne  Koman  empire  is  probably  to  be  understood  in 
the  first  instance,  which  was  empnatically  the  sun  of  the  poli- 
tical world,  and  the  destruction  of  which  was  succeeded  by 
days  of  utter  darkness.  The  country  of  Judea  must,  we  think, 
be  understood  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively  referred  to  as 
the  scene  of  these  changes :  there  seems  no  reason  to  take  the 

Erediction  in  a  wider  application.  Accordingly,  that  country 
as  ever  since  been  the  theatre  of  revolutionaiy  commotions, 
and  the  abode  of  political  and  moral  darkness.  On  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  seized  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  687; 
Ibr  a  short  period  it  was  recovered  by  the  Christians,  A.D. 
1099 ;  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1 187 ;  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
"  trodden  down  by  the  basest  of  nations,  the  Turks ;  so  that 
the  prediction  still  runs  parallel  with  the  course  of  events^ 
forming  an  epitome  of  its  nistory. 

We  must  aecline  entering  into  the  subject  of  Mr.  GKsbome'» 
fifth  and  seventh  essays,  as  they  would  involve  us  in  discussions 
almost  interminable ;  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  expresv- 
inft  our  opinion,  that  he  has  decidedly  the  advantage  over  Mr. 
Fwer  on  those  points  on  which  they  are  at  issue.  We  bad 
thought,  indeed,  to  have  despatched  tnis  portion  of  the  volume 
in  ai  much  shorter  compass,  and  must  now  hasten  on  to  notice 
the  intM^ting  subjects  yet  in  reserve. 

The  inquiry  pursued  in  the  first  Essay  is  divided  into  two 
branches :  1. '  The  presumptions  which  reascm,  whether  by  its 
*  natural  powers,  or  as  enlightened  by  the  general  truths  of  the 
'  Christian  revelation,  may  sug^t ;'  and  2.  The  conclusions 
which  may  appear  to  be  eitherinddentally  involved,  or  more 
distinctly  aflEurmed,  in  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  more  or  less 
firectly  upon  the  subject  Among  the  preB^mptions  suggested 
by  reason,  Mr.  Gisbome  adduces  the  nearly  universal  concmv 
lence  of  maifliind  '  in  the  persuasion  that  the  personal  and 
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'  mutual  knowledge  of  individuals  will  be  extended  into  « 
*  future  world ;'  and  the  natural  expectation  that  the  qualities 
and  habits  formed  and  cultivated  on  earth,  shall  be  matured 
and  more  perfectly  developed  in  the  future  state.    These  pre*  * 
sumptions  might,  perhaps,  have  been  multiplied,  and  some  oC 
them  might  have  been  put  more  strongly ;  but,  as  a  priori  rea- 
sonings on  such  a  subject  are  far  less  satisfactory  to  the  gene-^ 
rality  of  pious  persons  than  the  conclusions  deducible  froffit 
Scripture,  Mr.  Gisborne  has,  perhaps,   acted  wisely  in  not 
spending  much  time  in  philosophical  inquiries,  and  in  coming' 
at  once  to  the  main  source  of  evidence.    It  would  answer  no 
purpose  to  give  a  dry  list  of  the  passages  which  he  cites  for 
this  purpose ;  they  are  all  forcibly  urged,  and  shewn  to  bear, 
without  violence,  on   the  interesting  question.     Indeed,  the 
proof  from  Scripture,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  is  trium?* 
phantly  complete.     Possibly,  however,  the  objections  or  doubta 
which  have  oeen  raised  against  the  doctrine  on  the  supposed 
authority  of  Sctipture,  ought  to  have  been  more  explicitly  ad- 
verted to  and  more  fully  obviated. 

'  When  we  consider,'  says  Mr.  G.,  *  the  number  of  the  passages  hi' 
the  Scriptures,  which  teach  us  that  Christian  friends  shall  be  re-united 
beyond  the  grave  with  their  ancient  consciousnesses  and  remembran« 
ces,  and  the  plainness  and  decision  with  which  many  of  the  passages 
establish  the  position ;  we  may  with  reason  wonder  that  doubt 
should  so  frequently  have  been  intimated  on  the  subject.  The  causes 
which  have  impelled  some  persons  nearly,  or  altogether,  to  reject  the 
truth  in  question,  and  have  influenced  others^  and  occasionally  men  of 
eminence  in  the  Christian  world,  to  admit  it  with  apparent  slowness 
and  hesitation,  may  be  reduced  to  two.  First,  the  apprehension  that, 
if  remembrances  and  consciousnesses  remain,  recollections  unwel- 
come and  durably  injurious  to  felicity  will  necessarily  present  them« 
selves  to  the  minds  of  glori6ed  spirits,  even  respecting  their  dearetl 
friends.  Secondly,  forebodings  concerning  psin  to  be  excited  by  dii* 
covering,  should  such  be  the  event,  the  absence  of  certain  relatives  or 
former  associates  from  the  kingdom  of  God;  pain  embittered  bv  the 
inevitable  inference  that  the  absent  individuals  have  been  con8igne4 
to  perdition.' 

The  first  of  these  sources  of  dread,  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
disposed  of  by  the  remark, 

*  That  the  same  reasoning  ought  still  more  forcibly  to  press  those 
who  advance  it,  to  doubt  or  to  deny  that,  in  the  world  to  come,  thqf 
shall  preserve  any  remembrance  of  their  former  selves,  any  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity.  So  deeplv  has  every  man  been  stained 
with  inward  and  titxv^d  transgression;  so  much  more  intimate  is 
the  knowledge  which  each  of  us  possesses  of  his  own  multiplied  sinty 
afid  of  their  various  aggravations^  than  that  which  he  can  have  at^ 
Uined  to  as  to  the  offences  of  his  frleadst  that  if  the  remembrance  of 
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the  oAncM  of  others  must  involve  a  diminution  of  heetrenly  fe]icity» 
much  more  grievous  to  him  most  be  the  consequences  of  recollecting  * 
his  own.  Yet,  without  recollections  and  recogrjitioosy  how  can  the  in* 
dividual  know  himself  to  be  the  same  being  that  he  was  on  earth ;  or 
that  he  ever  was  an  inhabitant  of  earth  ;  that  he  ever  obeyed  or  dis- 
obeyed his  God  in  a  state  of  mortality ;  that  he  ever  sought  for  re- 
demotion  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  heard  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel  V 

As  to  the  second  source  of  chread  and  difficulty,. Mr.  Gia- 
borne  suggests '  the  possibility  that  the  spirits  of  the  righteous 
'  may  not  permanently  lemain  subject  to  recollections  conoern* 
'  ing  individuals  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

<  We  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  determined  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Most  High,  that  they  who  are  punished  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power,  shall  speedily  cease  to  have  a  name  and  remembrance  in  the 
Dosoms  of  the  dwellers  In  eternal  bliss. 

*  But  assume  the  recollecttan  of  the  lost  to  continue  in  heaven. 
Consider  other  recollections  and  feelings  with  which  it  must  invariably 
be  accompanied.  It  cannot,  in.  a  single  instance,  present  itself  with- 
out recollections  also  of  the  unsullied  justice  and  holiness  of  God.  ia 
the  severest  inflictions  of  his  penal  wrath ;  nor  without  sentiments  of 
profound  and  dutiful  acquiescence  in  every  appoiDtroent  of  InSnitc. 
Perfection.  Let  us  ireflect  that  God  is  love;  that  he  willed  not  the 
death  of  sinners ;  that  he  ordained  and  measured  their  just  punish- 
ment ;  that  the  infliction  of  it  lessens  not  His  happiness ;  tnat  the 
knowledge  of  it  may»  therefore,  be  so  attempered  with  holy  feelinsa 
m  the  breasts  of  the  dwellers  in  heaven,  that  it  may  not  impair  their 
felicity.  Is  any  difficulty  yet  unremoved  ?  With  God  all  things  are 
possible*    Let  us  repose  on  Omnipotence' 

Little  can  be  added  to  these  judicious  remarks.  It  is» 
indeed,  a  low  and  unworthy  conception  of  the  happiness  of 
Heaven,  which  would  make  it  to  depend  in  any  degree  on  igno- 
rance ;  and  forgetfulness  of  the  past  is  a  sort  of  ignorance. 
There  dre  assuredly  no  Lethean  properties  in  the  waters  of  life 
which  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  The  sensibilities  of  holy 
angels  are  dom)tles  not  leas  acute  than  ours ;  and  so  tender  an 
interest  do  they  take  in  human  destinies,  that  they  rejoice  over 
every  sinner  that  repenteth  :  every  fresh  accession  to  the  num* 
ber  of  the  redeemed,  is  an  addition  to  their  happiness.  They 
cannot  then  be  ignorant  of  the  doom  of  the  impenitent,  nor  be 
indifferent  to  their  fate  ;  and  yet,  that  full  and  distinct  know- 
ledge of  evil,  in  all  its  existing  extent  and  dreadful  issue,  com- 
bined as  it  is  in. their  boaoms  with  perfect  benevolence,  cannot 
destroy  the  tranquillity  of  their  joy.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  fliat 
the  glorified  mortal  should  part  with  any  of  his  virtuous  sensiw 
bilities,  or  forego  an  essential  part  of  his  identity,  in  order  to  be 
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capable  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  blessedness  in  the  visioi^, 
and  love^  and  service  of  God.  We  shall  then  know  all;  and 
tlxat,  in  a  holy  mind,  must  produce  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  Divine  Government,  which  will  preclude  a 
wish  that  things  were*  in  any  single  respect,  otherwise. 

Mr.  Gisbome^  '  application  of  the  aubiect'  is.  exceedingly 
striking :  we  must  make  room  icx  tiie  conduding  paragrapji. 

*  Since  in  the  world  to  come  departed  spirits  aire  to  meet  each 
other,  mutually  posaessed  of  so  many  cof^Msiousnesses  and  recollec- 
tions :  how  Important  an  object  does  it  become  to  every  one  ao  to 
.conduct  himsaf  in  the  present  life*  that  his  reunion  with  former  aasQ- 
ciates  may  excite  not  pangs  and  reproaches  in  his  own  heart,  bi^t 
emotions  of  holy  flmtitude  and  delight  1  Who  can  estimate  how 
laige  a  portion  of  toe  character  of  any  given  individual  has  dspended 
on  other  persons  ?  On  most  topics,  a  hasty  estimate  is  commonly  ex- 
travagant :  on  this  subject  it  would  fSdl  below  the  truth.  Frpm  ip- 
iancy  almost  or  altogether  to  old  age,  the  modes  in  which  we  urt 
operatiDj^,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  on  Ae  diKpositioos,  principles, 
and  actions  of  others,  are  multifarioua :  and,  under  different  form^, 
the  process  is  continually  at  work.  It  begins  with  education  through 
the  medium  of  parents,  and  successive  superintendents  and  instruc- 
tors of  various  oenominations  and  offices,  ml  more  or  less  influential, 
and  extending  to  the  confines  of  msnhood.  Effects,  at  least  as  strong 
and  as  enduring^  have  in  the  mean  time  been  added  by  example  wit* 
nessed  at  home,  by  companions  at  school,  or  at  a  university,  or  in  the 
regiment,  or  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  counting-house,  or  in  the  manufac- 
tory, or  in  the  shop,  or  the  station,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which  the 
youth  is  professionally  placed.  Views  as  to  religion,  political  prepos- 
sessions, the  love  of  literature  or  disregard  of  knowleoge,  the  habit  of 
industry  or  of  idleness,  of  profusion  or  of  frugality,  of  self-indulg- 
ence or  of  self-command,  and  all  the  other  inward  and  discriminating 
features  of  man,  are  forming  or  strenfftheninf;  under  the  bias  of  evu 
communication,  which  corrupts  all  Uie  rudiments  of  that  which  is 
good ;  or  of  religious  intercourse,  which,  under  the  benignant  grace 
of  God,  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  cherishing  the 
seeds  of  holiness  implanted  by  that  grace,  and  of  forwarding  them  in 
iheir  advance  towards  maturity.  This  description  may  be,  in  sub- 
stance, carried  onward  through  the  course  of  the  succeeding  yeafs, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  new  associates  of  the  Individual;  and 
particularly  of  those  companions  with  whom  he  becomes  more  closely 
united  by  matrimonial  connection,  by  congeniality  of  pursuits,  by  fre- 

nicy  of  co-operation  in  busmess,  or  even  by  mere  vicinity :  and 
not  wholly  cease  to  be  applicable  until  he  is  sinkine  Into  the 
.grave.  It  Is  true  that  all  these  ingredients  of  counsel  .and  ex^MnpIe 
ou^ht  to  be  considered  by  the  young  man,  in  proportion  as  he  attains 
ability  to  exercise  bis  judgement  upon  them,  as  raw  materials  brought 
before  him  for  sfelection*  in  order  that  he  may  studiously  and  cooi- 
scientiously  interweave  such  of  them  as  are  excellent  into  tlie  fabric 
of  his  own  character,  and  resolutely  reject  the  rest;  and  that  the  ha- 
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bitual  fulfilment  or  the  neglect  of  this  momentous  duty  will  constilote 
a  very  awful  portion  of  his  account  in  the  day  of  retribotion.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  perceive  hyr  experience  how  larse  a  measure  of 
the  baser  part  of  these  materials  is  snatched  up  in  the  gross  by  tbe 
generality  of  mankind,  and  incorporated  into  the  texture  of  their 
mind  and  conduct.  But  if  others  stand  responsible,  each  as  to  him- 
self,  for  the  u^e  which  they  shall  have  made  of  the  materials  laid  be- 
fore them ;  we  shall  ourselves  have  to  answer,  at  the  tribunal  of  oar 
Lord,  for  the  materials  which  we  have  individually  furnished  to  other 
men.  We  shall  have  to  welcome  the  transports,  or  to  sustain  the 
cutting  lamentations,  of  those,  to  whose  felicity  we  have  ministered^ 
or  whose  condemnation  we  have  encreased.  What,  on  that  great  and 
universal  day  of  assembly,  will  be  the  feelings  of  the  parent  when  he 
contemplates  his  child,  then  beheld  standins  to  receive  the  everlasting 
sentence,  whom  he  assiduously  trained  for  the  pursuits  of  mortal  life, 

'  but  neglieently,  as  to  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord?  What 
will  be  ue  sensations  of  the  man  of  learning,  who  advanced  his 
pupils,  now  before  him  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  be  eminent  scho* 
fars,  but  not  to  be  wise  and  spiritual  Christians!  What^will  be  the 
sinking  of  heart  of  the  man  of  business,  whose  ordinary  conversation 
and  proceedings  were  calculated  to  incite  his  associates  to  xeekjini 
the  treasures  of  the  earth,  not  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous^ 
ness  ?  How  shall  the  ambitious  man  sustain  himself,  when  he  sees, 
face  to  face,  those  whom  his  society  had  ensnared  to  thirst  for  power 
and  pre-eminence,  instead  4)f  desinng  that  honour  which  comdh  from 
God  onlyf  What  shall  uphold  the  votary  of  the  world,  who  innised 
into  the  breasts  of  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse  on  earth  the 
principles  of  action,  the  rules  of  moral  judgement,  the  motives,  the 
maxims,  the  customs,  and  the  spirit  of  tlie  world,  even  that  very 

friendship  of  the  world  which  is  enmity  against  God,  in  the  place  of  the 
principles  of  action,  the  rules  of  morid  judgement,  the  motives,  tbe 
maxims,  the  commandments,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pure,  unbendinff, 
and  unidterabte  Gospel  i  Reverse  the  representation.  How  exqui- 
site will  be  the  delight  of  those  blessed  individuals  who,  bavins  been 
led  to  approve  things  that  are  excellent^  to  bring  all  things  to  the  crU 
terion  ot  the  law  and  the  testimony f  to  measure  every  thing  by  the 
scriptural  standard,  have  laboured,  and  with  a  view  habitually  directed 
also  to  the  welfare  of  others,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Sa- 

'  viour  in  all  things;  to  guard  their  own  conversation  no  less  than  their 
actions  from  affording  even  incidental  countenance  to  any  thing  un- 
christian in  its  spirit  or  its  tendency ;  and  to  difiuse  among  all  with 

'.  whom  they  were  associated,  whether  by  the  noiseless  eloquence  of 
example,  or  by  the  gentle  efficacy  of  unobtrusive,  yet  considerate, 
discreet,  and  interesting  discourse,  an  universal  anplication  of  religion, 
an  universal  reference  to  the  revealed  will  of  Goa,  an  universal  imita- 
tion of  the  mind  whicli  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  the  example  which  he 
traced  before  us  as  our  pattern  !    Of  the  efiects  briefly  stated  in  the 

'  one  or  in  the  other  of  these  representations,  each  of  us  will  probably 

'  discern  at  the  day  of  Judgement  an  amount  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  anticiiYutc  as  produced  by  himself,  influencing  the  eternal 
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condition  of  those  with  whom  he  associated  upon  earth;  and  eserw 
cistDg  a  correspoodiog  influence,  if  not  in  deciding  the  alternative  of 
misery  or  of  happiness  to  himselfi  yet  in  fixing  &r  eternity  the  degree 
of  merited  punisnment  or  of  gradous  reward.'    pp.9(>— 96. 

As  to  the  recollection  and  mutual  recognition  of  eartUy 
friends  in  the  world  to  come»  there  remains,  then,  no  room  for 
doubt.  But  possibly,  it  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  some  per- 
sons, that  this  does  not  necessarily  inipl]r  the  perpetuatioii  of 
earthly  friendships.  Our  Lord,  in  refuting  tne  caril  of  the 
Sadducees,  founded  on  the  supposed  case  of  the  woman  who 
had  had  seven  husbands,  seems  to  teach  us,  that  social  relationa 
the  most  intimate  and  endearing  terminate  here;  that  thejT 
do  not  stretch,  even  in  their  consequences,  into  the  futoio 
world,  where  ''  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
''  but  are  as  the  angels  of  Qod."  it  may  be  thought,  therefore, 
that,  supposing  all  our  earthly  recollections  to  survive,  the  laws 
of  the  heavenly  economy,  or  the  new  constitution  of  our  per- 
fected nature,  may  possibly  not  admit  of  the  partialities  of 
friendship,  or  of  the  etemization  of  pre-existing  intimacies.  As 
this  doubt  is  not  less  painful  to  certain  minds  than  that  which 
respects  the  simple  act  of  recollection,  we  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Gisbome  had  made  it  the  subject  of  distinct  consideration. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  suffgest,  that  while  it  is  quite  evident 
that  death  will  dissolve  all  lae  social  relations,  so  far  as  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  external,  or  conventional,  or  simply 
natural— the  ties  of  Uood,  as  well  as  the  ties  of  voluntary  com- 
pact ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  will  suspend  or  operate  any 
change  on  virtuous  attachmeuts  erafted  on  those  relations,  or 
existing  independent  of  them.  In  the  next  place,  the  reasons 
for  friendship,  supplied  in  part  by  conmion  recollections,  in  part 
by  similarity  or  correspondence  of  ihdividual  character,  must 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  future  state.  The  fiict,  that  our 
Lord  .participated  in  the  partialities  of  friendship  while  on 
earth,  in  relation  to  the  beloved  disciple,  and  to  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus,  forbids  our  deemine  such  peculiar  intimacies  in- 
compatible with  the  perfection  ofuniversal  benevolence,  or  with 
the  purity  of  heaven.  Lastiy,  the  peculiar  joy  with  which  the 
Christian  pastor  is  represented,  in  Scripture,  as  destined  to  meet 
the  subjects  of  his  ministrv  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  (and  which, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  will  apply  to  die  mutual  recognition  of 
parties  endeared  by  otiier  ties  and  recollections,)  sudh  pecnliar 
joy  would  seem  to  indicate  the  continuance  after  death,  of  those 
feelings  as  well  as  recollections  which  constitute  the  very  es- 
sence of  human  friendships,  and  thus  to  secure  their  peipetm^ 
tion.  .  Other  reasons  might,  no  doubt,  be  suggestra,  drawn 
from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
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fbture  state  of  letist^nce  to  wbat  vr&  tnayg&ther  to  hftte  been 
th^  primitive  tpnditron  of  mftn.  Bat  tbese  hast^r  remarks  may 
fatt^cientl^  serve  the  purpose  of  placing  the  subject  in  its  trae 
light*  * 

we  perceive  t^t  we  must  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Oisbome'i^  thitd  esftay'^-Calvinism  and  Anti^Calvmism;  and 
WQ  are  glad  to  ^xt^ise  ourselves*  We  must  again,  before  long, 
resume  IlkCi  consideration  of  that  luiattractive  topic*  and  may 
liheti  advert  to  some  of  the  remarks  in  the  present  volume* 
Mr.  OisbcMiie  avows  himself  to  maintain  sentiments  '  unequi- 
'  vocally  contrary  to  every  peculiarity  of  Calvinism/  We  only 
wish  that  every  aati'-Calvinist  were  like  him  in  spirit  and  in 
doctrine:  the  controversy  would  then  be  divestea  of  half  its 
petplexity  and  all  its  bitterness.  It  does  not  strike  us,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Gisbome  has  very  deeply  studied  the  subject  for 
himself;  and  some  of  his  statemeutB  he  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  substantiate.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  transcribing 
the  following  liberal  remarks^  with  which  we  shall  take  leave 
df  this  estimable  writer. 


^  tluman  laws  cannot  slter  the  inherent  nature  of  religious  doc- 
trine ;  nor  warrant  any  man  to  recognize  as  accurately  scriptural  tliat 
which  he  believes  to  be  erroneous*  Buft  if  the  laws  of  any  given 
country  treat  with  avowed  and  equal  resnect  the  peculiar  religioiis 
opinions  by  which  two  bodies  of  men  are  oiscriminaiedi  the  one  fhim 
the  other;  the  circumstance  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  very  A>rclble 
admonition  to  both  those  bodies  to  treat  eadi  other,  so  far  as 


several  religions  opiutons  are  concerned,  with  respect  and  modeiatioo. 
Vqw  we  haipe  ia  Oiis  island  two  national  established  churches ;  Che 
national  Chuieh  of  England,  covering  the  portion  of  Great  Britain 
south  of  the  Tweed,  with  the  Lde  of  Man,  and  the  islands  on  the 
southern  coast;  and  the  national  Church  of  Scotland,  covering  the 
parts  north  of  diat  river,  with  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isles  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  In  the  Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
the  most  scrupulous  solicitudei  the  most  reasonable  and  amicably 
Jealous  watchfulness,  were  mutually  employed  to  maintain  the  reh- 
ffioWB  equality  of  iSbe  two  dnuohes.*    Tne  doctrine,  the  discipline. 


^  ^  ft  woirid  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  inferiority  in  any  sense  was 
impKed  as  to  the  Chnrdi  of  Scotland,  because  none  of  her  ministers 
are  entided  as  such  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  circum« 
stance  arose  from  the  opposite  sentiments  of  the  two  churches  re* 
spectii^  the  prmpriely  of  anneaing,  in  certain  cases,  political  rank  and 
privileges  to  ecclesiastical  station.  The  EpiscoiNd  Cnurch  of  England 
had  ever  been  accustomed  to  place  her  bishops  in  the  upper  House  of 
Parliament.  Had  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  approved 
such  a  taeasufe  as  to  her  ministers^  Scotland  would  have  had  a  due 
proportion  of  spiritual  as  of  temporal  peers.' 
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the  rights,  the  prhrilegest  the  rcvenuesy  of  each  church  were  equally 
ratified  and  secured  by  law.  Bach  church  was  authoritatively  recogu 
nized,  aod  pronounced  to  be  a  true  and  genuine  Protestant  Cnurch  of 
Christ.  The  two  churchest  however,  display  on  the  Galvinistic  poin^ 
a  marked  diversity  of  sentiment*  The  Church  of  England,  by  her 
articles,  to  use  the  representation  least  favourable  to  Anticalvittismt 
admits  that  doctrine  into  her  communion.  Her  iidrtfaem  sister,  by 
her  Confession  of  Faith,  excludes  it  from  her  creed.  Every  dooV, 
every  window,  every  loophole,  every  crevice,  appears  to  be  barricaddd 
against  the  intrusion  of  Anticalvmistic  tenets.  How  unbecomiilg 
tben  must  it  be  in  a  Calvinbt  bitterly  to  declaim  against  the  Anticif 
vinistic  system  as  heretical,  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  solemnly  declares  the  national  Church  of  England,  which  com- 
prehends that  system,  to  be  a  true  Church  of  Christ !  Even  more  uii- 
becoming,  if  it  be  possible,  must  be  the  conduct  of  the  Anticalvini^t, 
who  should  furiously  inveigh  against  Calvinism  as  heresy  ;  when  the 
same  Imperial  Legislature  of  his  country  avers  the  national  Church  of 
Scotland,  founded  on  a  basis  exclusively  Cal vinistic,  to  be  a  true 
Church  of  Christ! 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  niy 
purpose  has  been  to  lead  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Anticahrlnistic  men- 
bera  c^the  CtHirch  of  England,  severally,  to  undearstaad  the  teaets 
and  proceedings,  each  of  the  other,  with  distinctness ;  to  re^psrd  one 
anotner,  amidst  all  their  discrepances  and  redpcecaliy  discerned  w 
imputed  errors^  with  brotherly  love ;  aod  to  oppose  each  other,  when 
need  may  re^uh-e,  in  the  spirit  of  Christians.  It  may  be  well  for  all 
of  us  habitually  to  reoaember,  how  much  more  venial  it  may  prove  at 
the  great  day  of  account,  to  have  held,  through  prepossession,  yery 
considerable  errors,  than  to  have  known  and  defended  the  truth  in  an 
unchristian  spii^.' 


.Mti. 


Art  IV.    Braeebridge  Hnllf  or,  the  Humorists.   By  Geoffirey  Crayon^ 
Gent.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  798.     Price  IL  4s.    London,  1823. 

¥F  we  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in  noticing  this  last,  and,  we 
-^  are  sorry  to  learn,  farewell  production  of  the  Author  of  tihe 
Sketch  Book,  we  may  take  to  ourselves  the  <u>edit  of  havix^ 
been  the  first  to  weloome  htm  to  England.  Before  any  one  of 
his  volumes  had  received  the  Imprimatur  of  AlbemarleHitrQef;, 
we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  modest  i&rooAiire 
which  let  us  into  the  secret  that  America  4md  at  length  pte- 
duced  a  genuine  fine  writer.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  antici- 
pating all  the  incredulity  and  amazement  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  a  fact  was  likely  to  be  received  by  otlr 
literary  ariatocracy  N^ortli  and  South;  and  though  the  circun- 
stance  itself  did  not  appear  to  us  prodigijoua,  though  we  wexe 
inclined  rather  io  feel  aurpnifie  that  nothing  of  the  i,ind  liad 
follen  out  before,  ^npe  were  awau^  tbat  to  inany  of  ^the  acbiteis 
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of  taste  and  monopolists  of  wisdom  in  this  country,  Geoffrey 

Crayon  would  appear  a  sort  of  lusus  nature.    The  event  eor- 

'  responded  to  this  anticipation.    '  It  has  been  a  matter  of  mar- 

.  '  vel/  says  the  Author  of  himself,  '  that  a  man  from  the  wilds 

'  of  America  should  express  himself  in  tolerable  English.    I 

'  was  looked  upon  as  something  new  and  strange  in  literature ; 

, '  a  kind  of  demi-saFage»  with  a  feather  in  his  hand,  instead  of 

'  on  his  head  ^  and  there  was  a  curiosity  to  hear  what  such  a 

'  being  had  to  say  about  civilized  society/ 

Tttat  surprise  has  passed,  and  our  wiseacres  are  beginning  to 
be  ashamed  of  having  felt  any.  Stranger  things  still  have 
sprung  up  in  the  literary  world  since  (Jeoffirey  (Sayon  benn 
his  career.  We  have  seen  Frenchmen  writing  good  English, 
Quakerism  sending  forth  her  poets,  and  Russia  furnishing  an 
anthology ;  marvels  quite  as  strange  and  unlocked  for  as  the 
appearance  of  an  American  Addison.  But,  though  the  public 
has  ceased  to  wonder  after  the  Author  of  the  Sketch  book, 
the  interest  excited  by  his  works  has  suffered  no  abatement. 
The  volumes  have  fairly  taken  root  in  our  literature ;  and  of  all 
the  publications  which  have  made  their  appearance,  within  the 
last  few  years,  under  the  same  Bibliopokstical  auspices,  these 
simple  deli^^tful  sketches  seem  to  bid  fairest  for  longevity. 

Tne  effect  produced  by  the  Sketch  Book,  will  be  permanently 
beneficial.  England  and  America  seem  to  be  brought  nearer 
to  each  other  by  this  identification  of  their  literature.  To  this, 
the  spirit  of  the  work  itself  has  powerfully  contributed. 


<  When  I  first  published  my  former  writings,'  says  Mr.  Irvine, '  it 
was  with  DO  hope  of  gaining  fiivour  in  English  eyes,  for  I  little 
thought  they  were  to  become  current  out  of  my  own  country ;  and 

« had  I  merely  sought  popularity  among  my  own  oounirymen,  I  should 
have  taken  a  more  direct  and  obvious  way  by  gratifying,  rather  than 
rebuking  the  angry  feelings  that  were  then  prevalent  against  Eng- 
land. 

'  And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  my  thankful  feelings,  at 
the  effect  produced  by  one  of  my  trivial  lucubrations.  I  ailude  to 
the  essay  in  the  Sketch-Book,  on  the  subject  of  the  literarv  feuds 
between  England  and  America.  I  cannot  express  the  heart&lt  de- 
l^t  1  have  experienced,  at  the  unexpected  sympathy  and  approba- 
tion with  which  those  remarks  have  oeen  received  on  both  sides  of 

.  the  Atlantic  I  speak  this  not  from  any  paltry  feelings  of  gratified 
vanity ;  for  I  attribute  the  effect  to  no  merit  of  my  pen.  The  paper 
in  question  was  brief  and  casual,  and  the  ideas  it  conveyed  were 
simple  and  obvious.  **  It  was  the  cause ;  it  was  the  cause"  alone. 
There  was  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  my  readers  to  be  favourably 
affected.  My  countrymen  responded  in  heart  to  -the  filial  feelings  I 
had  avowed  in  their  name  towards  the  parent  coontry ;  and  there  was 
a  generous  sympathy  in  every  English  bosom  towards  a  soUtny  iodi* 
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Tidualy  lifting  up  bis  voice  in  a  strange  Itfndy  to  vindicate  the  injured 
character  of  nis  nation.  There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry 
with  them  an  Irresistible  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ;  and  he 
needs  but  little  power  of  doquence«  who  defends  the  honour  Of  his 
wife,  his  mother*  or  his  country. 

'  I  hail,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper,  as  shewing  how 
much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind  word,  however  feeble,  when  sppLen 
in  season— as  shewing  how  muc^  dormant  good  feeling  actually  exists 
•in  each  country,  towards  the  other,  which  only  wants  the  slightest 
spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  genial  flame— as  shewing,  in  fact,  what  f  have 
all  along  believed  and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations  would  grow  to« 

g ether  m  esteem  and  amity,  if  meddling  and  malignant  spirits  would 
ttt  throw  by  their  mischievous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the 
kindly  impulses  of  nature. 

*  1*0  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries  must  we  trust  to 
carry  such  a  natural  alliance  of  affection  into  full  efiect.  To  pens  - 
more  powerful  than  mine  I  leave  the  noble  task  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  national  amity.  To  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  my 
own  country,  I  address  my  parting  voice,  entreating  them  to  shew 
themselves  superior  to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the  worth- 
less, and  still  to  look  with  dispassionate  and  philosophic  eye- to  the 
moral  character  of  England,  as  the  intellectual  source  of  our  rising 
greatness ;  while  I  appeal  to  every  generous*roinded  Englishman  from 
the  slanders  which  disgrace  the  press,  insult  the  understanding,  and 
belie  the  magnanimity  of  his  country  :  and  I  invite  him  to  look  to 
America,  as  to  a  kindred  nation,  worthy  of  its  origin ;  giving,  in  the 
healthy  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  best  of  comments  on  its  parent 
stock ;  and  reflecting,  in  the  dawning  brightness  of  its  fame^  the  moral 
effulgence  of  British  glory. 

*  f  am  sure  that  such  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Indeed  I 
have  noticed,  for  some  time  past,  an  essential  change  in  English  sen- 
timent with  regard  to  America.  In  parliament,  that  fountain-head  of 
public  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  an  emulation,  on  both  sides  of  the 
nouse,  in  holding  the  language  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  The  same 
spirit  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  good  society. 
There  b  a  growing  curiosity  concerning  my  country ;  a  craving  de- 
sire for  correct  information,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  favourable 
understanding.  Tlie  scofier,  I  trust,  has  had  his  day  ;  the  time  of  the 
alanderer  is  gone  by.  The  ribald  jokes,  the  stsJe  commonplaces, 
which  have  so  long  passed  current  when  America  was  the  theme,  are 
now  banished  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by 
the  hireling  scribblers  and  traditional  jesters  of  the  press.  The  in- 
telligent and  high-minded  now  pride  themselves  upon  making  America 
a  study. 

*  But^  however  my  feelings  may  be  understood  or  reciprocated  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  utter  them  without  reserve,  for  I  have 
ever  found  that  to  speak  frankly  is  to  speak  safely.  I  am  not  so  san- 
guine as  to  believe  tliat  the  two  nations  are  ever  to  be  bound  together 
by  any  romantic  ties  of  feeling;  but  I  believe  that  much  may  be  done 
towards  keeping  alive  cordi^  sentiments,  were  every  well  disposed 
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mbd  occasioDaUir  to  ihnow  in  a  simple  word  of  lundDeis,  If  I  haie, 
indeed,  producea  anj  such  effect  by  my  writiogti  it  will  he  ft  fpothiog 
reflection  to  me>  that  for  once,  ia  the  course  of  a  rather  negligent 
life,  I  have  been  useful ;  that  for  once»  by  the  casual  esLercise  of 
a  pen  which  has  been  in  general  but  too  unprofitably  employed, 
I  nave  awakened  a  chord  of  qroipath^  between  the  land  of  my 
fathers  and  the  dear  land  that  ^ve  me  birth. 
*  In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  I  now  take  my  farewell  of  the 

Satemal  soil*  With  snxions  eye  do  I  behold  the  clouds  of  doubt  and 
ifficulty  that  are  lowering  over  it,  and  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  they 
may  all  dear  up  into  serene  and  settled  suoshtpe.  In  bidding  this 
last  adieu,  my  neart  is  filled  with  fond,  yet  melancholy  emotions ; 
and  still  I  linger,  and  still,  like  a  child,  leaving  the  venerable  abodes 
of  his  forefathers,  I  turn  to  breathe  forth  a  filia)  benediction: 
"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  oh  England !  and  plenteousness  within 
thy  palaces ;  for  my  brethren  and  my  companions'  sake  I  will  now 
say.  Peace  be  withm  diee  1" '    Vol.  II.  pp.  396—404. 

If,  by  bis  first  works,  the  Author  won  his  way  into  die  good 
graces  of  his  readers,  these  volnmea  will,  we  think,  give  him 
a  firm  hold  of  English  hearts.  There  were  sonie  persons  who, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  were  not  tardy  in  an* 
nonncingits  decided  inferiority  to  the  Sketch  Book.  It  contains 
less  variety,  we  admit,  and  something  of  the  novelty  of  course 
has  evapoi:ated ;  but,  had  it  appearra  first,  Bracebridffe  Uall 
would  have  been  thought  the  clev«rer  J^ook  of  the  two.  £i  point 
of  literary  merit,  it  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors,  while  there 
is  discovered,  in  many  parts,  a  deeper  vein  of  thought,  a  wider 
range  of  reflection  dian  characterized  the  earlier  sketches. 
Where  the  nature  of  hie  subject  calk  for  nothing  beyond  that 
pensive  or  playful  toying  with  grave  thoughts  which  delights 
the  fancy  -m  ner  philosophic  moods,  by  the  side  of  a  trout 
stream,  or  under  the  shadow  of  a  GoUiic  ruin, — the  Author  is 
always  an  elegant  expositor  of  natural  sentiments*  He  has 
evidently  drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  English  scenery,  and 
his  writings  reflect  its  genuine  character.  '  I  thought,'  he 
says,  *  I  never  could  be  sated  with  the  sweetness  and  mshneas 

*  of  .a  country  so  completely  carpeted  with  verdure ;  where 
'  every  air  bi«athed  of  the  balmy  pasture  and   the  honey- 

*  suckled  hedge.    I  was  conlinually  coming  upon  some  little 

*  document  of  poetry  in  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy, 
^  the  cowslip,  die  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that 
^  has  received  a  supernatural  value  firom  the  muse.'  And 
under  this  impression  he  has  written.  His  ps^es  bceathe  the 
quiet,  gentle  enthusiasm  Inspired  by  the  modest  Engtish  land* 
scape  in  a  genuine  lover  of  nature.  A  JkoUday  feeling  •pervades 
the  ivoik,  wswerioff  to  the  a3|»eet  eyeiy  subject  assumes 
in  it,  for  all  thi^  here  appear  in  their  oundi^  dress.    But 
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Mr.  Irvine,  in  his  chapter  on  EngUsh  Country  Gentlemen, 
and  elsewhere,  has  shewn  ns  that  he  can,  when  he  pleases;  put 
forth  a  manly  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  much  above  that 
tone  of  a  mere  good-humoured,  quiet  observer  of  customs  and 
manners,  which  it  suits  him  generally  to  observe.  We  are 
happy  to  think  that  the  admirable  sentiments  contained  in  that 
chapter,  will,  by  favour  of  the  Squire,  the  &tout  Gentlenftany 
and  other  strong  points  of  the  book,  find  their  way  into 
circles  where  any  more  formal  appeal  would  be  very  unlikely 
to  succeed.  Coming  from  Mr.  Irvine,  they  will  be  received 
without  any  possible  suspicion  of  their  being  dictated  by  party 
prejudice. 


*  Whatever  maybe  said  of  English  mobs  and  English  deroagogoes» 
I  have  never  met  with  a  people  more  open  to  rtasoot  more  cof»* 
siderata.iii  their  tempers,  more  tractable  by  aisometit  in  the  roughest 
tines*  than  the  English*  They  are  remsrkimly  auick  at  discenuof 
and  appreciating  whatever  is  manly  and  honourable.  They  are  bjr 
nature  and  habit  methodical  and  orderly ;  and  they  feel  the  value  of 
all  that  is  regular  and  respectable.  They  may  occasionally.be  do«< 
oeived  by  sophistry,  and  excited  into  turbulence  by  public  aistreBats 
and  the  misrepresentations  of  desiening  men;  but  open  their  eyes, 
and  thej  will  eventually  rally  round  the  land'^marks  of  steady  truth 
and  deliberate  good  sense.  They  are  fOnd  of  established  oottomst 
they  are  fond  of  long  established  names ;  and  that  love  of  order  and 
quiet  which  characterises  the  natioot  gives  a  vast  infloeoce  to  the 
oescandants  of  the  old  families,  whose  forefathers  have  been  lovds  of 
the  soil  from  time  immemorial. 

*  It  is  when  the  rich  and  well*educated  and  highly  privileged  datisos 
neglect  their  duties,  when  they  neglect  to  stt^y  the  interests,  and- 
conciliate  the  affectionsi  and  instruct  the  opinions,  and  champion  tho* 
rights  of  the  people,  that  the  latter  become  discontented  and  l«r* 
bment,  and  fall  mto  the  hands  of  demagogues:  the  demagogue 
always  steps  in  where  the  patriot  is  wanting.  There  is  a  common 
biffh-handed  cant  among  the  high-feeding,  and,  as  they  fimey  them* 
selves,  higb4B(iinded  men*  about  putting. down  the  aoob;  but  aH  true 
physkaans  know,  that  it  is  better  to  sweeten  the  bkmd  than  altadc  the 
tumour,  to  apply  the  enaottieiit  rather  than  the  cautery.  It  it 
^isurd  in  a  country  like  Englandp  where  there  is  so  maeh  finedem, 
and  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  for  amr  man  to  assuase  an  oristooraiical 
tone,  and  to  talk  st^>ercifioiMiy  of  the  common  people.  Thei«  is  ao 
rank  that  makes  him  indepcMeot  of  the  opinions  and  afeotkma-of 
hb  fellow*men  ;  there  is  no  rank  nor  distinctMm  tfaat  severs  hfoi  fiMia 
his  fellow  subject ;  and  if,  by  any  gradual  n«^ect  or  assumption  «a 
the  onesidei  and  discontent  end  jeakNHy  on  the  olheiv  tlio  di^faeC 
aociety  shoidd  really  aeparate,  let  theae  who  stand  vn  Am  msiamta 
beiraffe  that  the  chasm  is  not  mini^  at-thcir  tet.  The  ofdeit  of 
aeoiety  in  eV  well  eowtitiiled.gsMtomnenis  are  osotMlyboowft  %». 
gertier,  and  important  to  teach  tnher ;  tIssBeointeiienutfilliHigin 
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a  free  ffovemment  as  a  vacuum ;  and  whenever  one  is  likelf  to  take 
place*  oj  the  drawing  off  of  the  rich  and  intelligent  from  the  poor, 
the  bad  passions  of  society  will  rush  in  to  fill- up  the  space^  and  rend 
the  whole  asunder. 

*  Though  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  republic,  and  more  and  more 
confirmed-  in  repubh'can  principles  by  every  year's  observation  and 
experience,  yet  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  excellence  that  may  exist 
IB  other  forms  of  government,  nor  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  more 
suitable  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which 
tbey  cxbt :  I  have  endeavoured  rather  to  look  at  them  as  they  aret 
and  to  observe  how  they  are  calculated  to  effect  the  end  which  thej 
propose.  Consideringly  therefore,  the  mixed  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  and  its  representative  form,  I  have  looked 
with  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth  and  influence  and 
intelligence  were  spread  over  its  whole  surface;  not,  as  in  some 
monarchies^  drained  from  the  country,  and  collected  in  towns  and 
cities.  I  have  considered  the  great  rural  establishments  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  lesser  establishments  of  the  gentry,  as  so  many 
reservm'rs  of  wealth  and  intelligence  distributed  about  the  kingdom, 
apart  from  the  towns,  to  irrigate,  freshen,  and  fertilise  the  surroundinr 
country.  I  have  looked  upon  them  too,  as  the  august  retreats  of 
patriots  and  statesman,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  honourable  inde- 
pendence and  elegant  leisure,  tbey  might  train  up  their  minds  to 
appear  in  those  legislative  assemblies,  whose  debates  and  decisions 
form  the  study  and  precedents  of  other  nations,  and  involve  the 
interesu  of  the  world. 

<  I  have  been  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  therefore,  at  finding, 
diat  on  this  subject  I  was  often  indulging  in  an  Utopian  dream*  rather 
than  a  well-founded  opinion.  I  have  been  concerned  at  finding  that 
these  fine  estates  were  too  often  involved,  and  mortgaged,  or  placed 
in  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  tlie  owners  exiled  from  their  paternal 
lands.  There  is  an  extravagance,  I  am  told,  that  runs  parallel  with 
wealth ;  a  lavish  expenditure  among  the  great ;  a  senseless  com* 
petition  among  the  SFpiring ;  a  heedless,  joyless  dissipation  among 
all  the  upper  ranks,  that  often  beggars  even  these  splendid  establish- 
mentis  breaks  down  the  pride  and  principles  of  their  possessors,  and 
makes  too  many  of  them  mere  place-hunters,  or  shifting  dbsentees. 
It  is  thus  that  so  many  are  thrown  into  the  hands  of  government ; 
and  a  courts  which  ought  to  be  the  most  pure  and  honourable  in 
Europe,  is  so  often  degraded  by  noble,  but  importunate  time-servers. 
It  is  thus,  too,  that  so  many  become  exiles  from  their  native  land, 
crowding  the  hotels  of  foreign  countries,  and  expending  upon 
thankless  strangers  the  wealth  so  hardly  drained  from  their  labonoua 
peasantry.  I  have  looked  upon  these  latter  with  a  mixture  of  censure 
and  concern.  Slnowing  the  almost  bigoted  fondness  of  an  English* 
man  for  bis  native  home,  I  can  conceive  what  must  be  their  oom- 
punction  and  regret,  when,  amidst  the  sunburnt  plains  of  France, 
they  call  to  mind  the  green  fields  of  England  i  the  hereditary  groves 
which  they  have  abaiMoned,  and  the  hospitable  roof  oi  their  fiohers, 
which  diey  have  left  desolate,  or  to  be  inhabited  by  strangers.    Bui 
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TeCrenchment  is  no  ptea  for  an  abandonment  of  country.    Th^  have  * 
risen  with  the  prosperity  of  the  land ;  let  them  abide  its  fluctuations, 
and  conform  to  its  fortunes.    It  is  not  for  the  rich  to  fly  because  the 
country  Is  suffering :  let  them  share,  in  their  relative  proportion,  the 
common  lot;   they  owe  it  to  the  land  that  has  elevated  ihem  to 
honour  and  affluence.    When  the  poor  have  to  diminish  their  acan^ 
morsel  of  bread;  when  they  have  to  compound  with  the  cravings  of - 
nature,  and  study  with  how  little  they  can  do»  and  not  be  starved; 
it  is  not  then  for  the  rich  to  fly,  and  diminish  still  further  the  re* 
sources  of  the  poor,  that  they  themselves  may  live  in  splendour, 
in  a  cheaper  country.    Let  them  rather  retire  to  their  estates,  and 
there  practise  retrenchment.    Let  them  return  to  that  noble  sim* 
nlicity,  that  practical  good  sense,  that  honest  pride,  which  form  the 
tbundation  or  true  English  character,  and  from  them  they  may  again 
rear  the  edifice  of  fair  and  honourable  prosperity. 

*  On  the  rural  habits  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties  on  their  patrimonial 
possessions,  depend  greatly  the  virtue  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  So 
lon^  as  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  quiet  and 
punty  of  the  country;  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors ;  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  can  inspire 
generous  pride,  noble  emulation,  and  amiable  and  magnanimous 
sentiment;  so  long  they  are  safe,  and  in  them  the  nation  may 
repose  its  interests  and  its  honour.  But  the  moment  that  they 
become  the  servile  ihrongers  of  court  avenues,  and  give  themselves 
up  to  the  political  intrigues  and  heartless  dissipations  of  the  metro- 
polis, that  moment  they  lose  the  real  nobility  of  their  natures,  and 
become  the  mere  leeches  of  the  country.-'    Vol«  II.  pp.  8—15. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us,  as  the  volumes  have  been  so 
long  before  the  public,  to  give  any  minute  account  of  their 
contents.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  portraits  of  the  Busy 
Man,  Ready  Money  Jack,  The  General,  and  Ned  Slingsby. 
The  Widovr  is  ^less  happy  as  a  character,  though,  we  doubt 
not,  '  after  nature ;'  but  her  retinue  is  an  exquisite  cabinet 

E'cture.  There  is  some  equally  good  portrait  painting  in  Dolph 
eyliger,  a  companion  story  to  Bip  Van  Winkle ;  and  tne 
scenery  is  admiraDle.  We  are  tempted  to  give  the  picture  of 
Dame  Heyliger's  shop,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  Dutch 
painting. 

*  Livinc  in  a  mercantile  town,  she  had  caught  something  of  the 
spirit,  and  determined  to  venture  a  little  in  the  great  lottery  ot*  com« 
■lerce.  On  a  sadden,  therefore,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  street^ 
there  appeared  at  her  window  a  grand  array  of  gingerbread  kings  and 
queens,  with  their  arms  stuck  a  kimbo,  after  the  invariable  rojral 
manner.  There  were  also  several  broken  tumblers,  some  filled  with 
sugar  plums,  some  with  marbles;  there  were,  moreover,  cakes  of 
various  kinds,  and  bariey-sugar,  and  Holland  dolls,  and  wooden 
hofses,  with  here  and  there  gilt-covered  picture-books,  and  now  and 
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then  a  skein  of  thread  br  a  dangling  pound  of  candles.  At  the  door 
of  the  house  sat  the  good  old  dame's  cat,  a  decent  demure^looking 
personage,  that  seemed  to  scan  eyeiy  body  that  passed,  to  critidse 
thehr  dress,  and  now  and  then  to  stretch  her  neck,  and  look  out  with 
sadden  curiosity,  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street ;  but  \£  by  chance  any  idle  vagabond  dog  came  by,  and  oiered 
to  be  unciyil— hoity*toity«-^^w  she  would  bristle  up,  and  growl,  and 
s{Ut,  and  strike  out  her  paws  \  She  was  as  indignant  as  ever  was  an 
ancient  and  ugly  spinster  on  the  approach  of  some  graceless  pro- 
fligate!' 

This  good  dame  had  one  son,  the  child  of  her  old  age,  of 
all  unlucky  urchins  the  most  mischievous. 

'  Not  that  the  whipster  was  really  vicioas ;  he  was  only  Aill  of  Am 
and  frolic,  and  had  that  daring,  gamesome  spirit,  which  is  extolled  in- 
a  rich  man's  child,  but  execrated  in  a  poor  man's.  He  was  continually 
getting  into  scrapes :  his  mother  was  mcessantly  harassed  with  com* 
plaints  of  some  waggish  pranks  which  he  had  played  off:  bills  were 
sent  in  for  windows  that  ne  had  broken ;  in  a  word,  tie  had  not  reached 
his  fburteenth  year  before  he  was  pronoonced,  by  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  a  <*  wicked  dog,  the  wickedest  dog  in  the  street  !'*  Nay, 
one  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret>coloured  coat,  with  a  thin  red  fcoe,  and 
fbrret  eyes,  went  so  fiir  as  to  sssure  dame  Heyliger,  that  her  soi» 
would,  one  day  or  other,  come  to  the  gallows ! 

*  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor  old  soul  loved  her  boy.    It  i 
seemed  as  thoDgfa  she  loved  him  the  better  the  worse  he  behaved r 

and  that  he  grew  more  in  her  favour,  the  more  he  grew  out  of  favour  | 

with  the  world.  •  Mothers  are  foolish,  fond-hearted  beings :  there's  na 
reasoning  them  out  of  their  dotage;  and,  indeed,  this  poor  woman's 
child  was  all  that  was  left  to  love  her  in  this  world ; — so  we  must  not 
think  it  hard  that  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  eood  friends,  who 
soudit  to  prove  to  her  that  Dolph  would  come  to  a  halter. 

*  To  do  the  varlet  justice,  too,  he  was'  strongly  attached  to  his  pa- 
rent. He  would  not  willingly  have  given  her  pain  on  any  aceouot  % 
and  when  he  had  been  doing  wrong,  it  was  but  for  bios  to  catch  hia 
poor  Btothei^B  eye  fixed  wistfuUjr  and  sorrowfidiy  npen  \m^  to  fill  hia 
mart  widi  bitterness  and  contrition.  Bist  he  was  a  needless  youngster* 
andcoiMaotyfbr  the  life  of  hin,  resist  any  new  temptatioo  to  fun 
and  auMhief.  Tbough  quick  at  his  leammg«  whenever  he  could  bo 
brought  to  apply  himself,  yet  he  was  always  prone  to  be  led  away  by 
idle  company,  and  would  play  truant  to  hunt  afle'r  birds'  nests,  to  roD 
Ofohards,  or  to  swim  in  the  Hudson. 

<  In  Ais  way  he  grew  up,  a  taN,  lobberiy  boy ;  and  his  mother  bijgan 
lote  greatly  peiplwed  what  to  do  with  him,  or  htm  So  put  him  in  a 
waytademrlMsaseif;  iot  be  had  acquired  aoeh  an  mamdky  reputa- 
tion, that  no  one  seemed  irilKiv  to  employ  htm/    Vol.  iL  pp.  MS—* 


I 


At  leqgtii  an  of^portnnity  ofifers  of  Iiia  auoceeding  to  the  va^ 
cant flacarf aifSTmOace  to  afcuMHia  GeraBaa doctor  reaident  in 
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!-  it,  cowcriDg  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  together^ 

viking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins. 

lie  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of  vaga* 

boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty -headed  hostler,  and 

rion-descript  animal  ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond 

that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the  bustle  was  transfent ; 

.  oach  again  whirled  on  its  way  ;  and  boy  and  dogs,  and  hostler 

I!oots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their  holes ;  the  street  again  be^ 

•-'  silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on.     In  fact,  there  was 

'  ''pe  of  its  clearing  up ;  the  barometer  pointed  to  rainy  weather ; 

hostess's  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  nre  washing  her  face,  and 

liiuff  her  paws  over  her  ears  ;  and  on  referring  to  the  Almanack, 

'und  a  direful  prediction  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  page  to 

bottom    through  the  whole   month,  "  expect— much — rain— - 

out— thia— time !"  »     Vol.  I.  pp.  112—19. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  *  the  Rookery/ 
iiich  displays  the  same  minute  and  accurate  obsen'ation,  with 

.  mixture  of  quiet  humour  and  pensiveness  characteristic  of 
lie  Author's  happiest  style.  We  make  room  for  the  concluding 

:»:ira  graph. 

'  But,  maugre  all  these  untoward  incidents,  the  rooks  have,  upon 
the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life  of  it.  When  their  young  are 
reared,  and  fairly  launched  upon  their  native  element  tfie  air,  the 
cares  of  the  old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resume  all  their  aristocrat!* 
cal  dignity  and  idleness.  I  have  envied  them  the  enjoyment  which 
they  appear  to  have  in  their  ethereal  heights,  sporting  with  clamorous 
exultation  about  their  lofty  bowers :  sometimes  hovering  over  them, 
sometimes  partially  alighting  upon  the  top-most  branches,  and  there 
balancing  with  outstretched  wings,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  take  a  fashionable  drive  to  the  church,  and 
amuse  themselves  by  circling  in  airy  rings  about  Its  spire  ;  at  other 
times  a  mere  garrison  is  left  at  home  to  mount  guard  in  their  strong 
hold  at  the  grove,  while  the  rest  roam  abroad  to  enjoy  the  fine 
weather.  About  sunset  the  garrison  gives  notice  of  their  return : 
their  faint  cawing  will  be  heard  from  a  great  distance,  and  they  will 
be  seen  far  off  like  a  sable  cloud,  and  then,  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
tbey  all  come  soaring  home.  Then  they  perform  several  grand  cir- 
cuits in  the  air,  over  the  Hall  and  garden,  wheeling  closer  and  closer, 
until  they  gradually  settle  down  upon  the  grove,  when  a  prodifi;iou8 
cawing  takes  place,  as  though  they  were  relating  their  day's  adven- 
tures. 

*  I  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  these  dusky  groves,  and  hear 
the  various  sounds  of  these  airy  people  roosted  so  high  above  me. 
As  the  gloom  increases,  their  conversation  subsides,  and  they  seem 
to  be  gradually  dropping  asleep  ;  but  every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
querulous  note,  as  if  some  one  was  quarrelling  for  a  pillow,  or  a  little 
more  of  the  blanket.  It  is  late  in  the  evening  before  they  completely 
sink  to  repose,  and  then  their  old  anchorite  neighbour,  the  owl,  be- 
gins his  lonely  hootings  from  bis  batchelor*s*hall,  in  the  ivood.' 

T  2  Vol.  II.  pp.9&£ 
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her  die,  though  it  was  a  delicate  altematiTe,  and  few  writem 
I  odold  have  extricated  themselves  from  such  a  subject  as  he  ha» 
done.  It  is  a  touching  tale,  the  more  touching  for  being  not 
Over-tragic.  The  Student  of  Salamanca  is  a  story  of  a  more 
c'ommon  order  than  we  look  for  from  Oeoffrej  Crayon ;  and  the 
Author  is  evidently  not  at  home  in  it.  But  it  is  not  uninterest* 
iiu;.  The '  stage*coach  romance/  is  the  cleverest  thing  in  the 
whole  work.  We  can  do  no  justice  to  it  by  detached  extracts; 
and  yet,  we  cannot  withhold  the  graphic  description  with  which 
it  opens. 

*  It  was  a  raiD^  Sunday^  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November.  I  had 
been  detained,  m  the  course  of  a  Joarney,  hy  a  slight  indisposition, 
from  which  I  was  recovering;  but  1  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  in  the  small  town  of  Derby.  A 
wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn  !  whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience 
one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
casements ;  the  belb  tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy  sound.  I 
went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the  eye;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
amusement.  The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among  tiled 
rpoft  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
make  a  man  sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The 
place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been  kicked  about  by  travel- 
lers and  stable-boys.  In  one  comer  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water,  sur- 
rounding an  island  of  muck;  there  were  several  half-drowned  fowls 
crowdedtogether  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  miserable,  crest- 
fallen cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit ;  his  droopinsitail  matted^ 
as  it  were.  Into  a  single  feather,  along  which  the  water  tridded  from  his 
back ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half-doting  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and 
standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths  of  vapour  rising  ftom 
her  reeking  hide;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  bead  out  of  a  window,  with  the  rain 
dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves ;  an  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog- 
house bard  by,  uttered  somethinff,  every  now  and  then,  between  a 
bark  and  a  yelp;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen  wench  tramped  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the 
weather  itself;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  comfortless  and  forlorn, 
excepting  a  crew  oi  hard-drinking  duclu^  assembled  like  boon  com- 
panions round  a  puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  li- 
quor.' 

«  The  day  contmued  lowering  and  sloomy ;  the  slovenly,  ra^ed, 
spongy  clouds  drifted  beavilj  Joug;  were  was  no  varie^  even  m  the 
rain ;  it  was  oae  dull,  ooQiioued,  monotonous  patter--oatter— flatter, 
excepting  that  now  and  Uien  I  was  enlivened  by  the  iaea  of  a  brisk 
shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella. 

*  It  was  quite  refretUng  (if  I  may  be  aHowed  a  hackneved  phrase 
of  the  day)  wbeo,  in  the  oeurse  of  the  morning,  a  bom  blew,  and  a 
tti^  co^  whided  fhropgh  the  streett  with  outside  paaseogers  sta<& 
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all  over  it«  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas*  and  seethed  logelher^ 
and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  boK*ooats  and  upper  Benjamins* 

*  The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of  vaga* 
bond  boys»  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carrots-headed  hostler,  and 
that  non-descript  animal  ycleped  BootSf  and  all  the  other  vagabond 
race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the  bustle  was  transfent ; 
the  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way ;  and  boy  and  dogs,  and  hostler 
and  Boots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their  holes ;  the  street  again  be- 
came silenty  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on.  In  fact,  there  was 
DO  hope  of  its  clearing  up ;  the  barometer  pointed  to  rainy  weather ; 
mine  nostess's  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  nre  washing  her  face,  and 
nibbing  her  paws  over  her  ears ;  and  on  referring  to  the  Almanack, 
I  found  a  direful  prediction  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  page  to 
the  bottom  through  the  whole  month,  **  expect— much^-rain—* 
about— this— time !" '    VoL  I.  pp.  1 12—19. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  *  the  Rookery/ 
i/hich  displays  the  same  minute  and  accurate  observation,  with 
a  mixture  of  quiet  humour  and  pensiveness  characteristic  of 
the  Author's  happiest  style.  We  make  room  for  the  concluding 
paragraph. 

'  But,  maugre  all  these  untoward  incidents,  the  rooks  liave,  upon 
the  whole,  a  happy  holiday  life  of  it*  When  their  young  are 
reared,  and  fairly  launched  upon  their  native  element  the  air,  the 
cares  of  the  old  folks  seem  over,  and  they  resume  all  their  arbtocrati- 
cal  dignity  and  idleness*  I  have  envied  them  the  enjoyment  which 
they  appear  to  have  in  their  ethereal  heights,  sporting  with  clamorous 
exiutation  about  their  lof^  bowers:  sometimes  hovering  over  them, 
sometimes  partially  alightmg  upon  the  top-roost  branches,  and  there 
balancing  with  outstretched  wines,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  take  a  fauiionable  drive  to  the  church,  and 
Amuse  themselves  by  circling  in  airy  rings  about  Its  spire  ;  at  other 
times  a  mere  garrison  is  lefl  at  home  to  mount  guard  in  their  strong 
hold  at  the  grove,  while  the  rest  roam  abroad  to  enjoy  the  fine 
weather*  About  sunset  tbc^  garrison  gives  notice  of  their  return : 
their  faint  cawing  will  be  beard  from  a  great  distance,  and  they  will 
be  seen  far  off  like  a  sable  cloud,  and  then,  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
they  all  oopie  soaring  home*  Then  they  perform  several  grand  cir- 
cuits in  the  air,  over  the  Hall  and  garden,  wheeling  closer  and  closer, 
until  they  gradually  settle  down  upon  the  grove,  when  a  prodigious 
cawing  takes  place,  as  though  they  were  relating  their  day's  adven- 
tures. 

*  I  like  at  such  times  to  walk  about  these  dusky  groves,  and  hear 
the  various  sounds  of  these  airy  people  roosted  so  high  above  me* 
As  the  gloom  increases,  their  conversation  subsides,  and  they  seem 
to  be  gradually  dropping  asleep ;  but  every  now  and  then  there  fs  a 
Querulous  note,  as  if  some  one  was' quarrelling  for  a  pillow,  or  a  little 
more  of  the  blanket*  It  is  late  in  the  evening  before  they  coropletety 
aink  to  repose,  and  then  their  old  anchorite  neighbour,  the  owl,  be* 
gnis  his  lonehr  hooting*  from  bis  batchelor's-hall,  in  the  wood.' 

T  2  Vol.  II.  pp:  9SUT 
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Art  V.  A  Charge  delhered  at  his  Primary  Visitation^  in  St.  Patricias 
Cathedral,  JDublin,  on  Thursday,  toe  24th  of  October,  18iS. 
By  William  Magee,  DD.  F.R.S.  &c.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  2nd 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.54.  London.  1S22. 

fERHAPSoneof  thebest  uses  to  which  an  Estftblishment 
cfin  be  turned,  is  the  rewarding  of  learned  men.  One  is 
^ad,  therefore,  when  an  individual  is  elevated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Levitical  nobility,  who  is  ostensibly  indebted  for  his  promotion 
to  some  other  circumstance  than  mere  family  connexion,  and 
who,  by  bis  previous  reputation,  has  given  bond  to  the  public, 
for  die  competent  discharge  of  the  office  with,  which  the  State 
has  entrusted  him.  One  is  peculiarly  glad  when  such  a  cir- 
'cumstance  occurs  in  Ireland ;  for  though  that  country  is  not 
Kkely  to  be  either  much  the  better  or  much  the  worse  for  the 
learning  or  no  learning  of  her  lordly  and  princely  diocesans^ 
still,  it  is  far  better  that  its  immense  revenues  should  be  dis* 
tributed  among  persons  who  have  laid  society  under  some 
obligation^  than  be  engrossed  by  the  younger  branches  of 
some  two  or  three  powerful  families,  in  wnom  birth  stands  for 
merit,  and  state  influence  supersedes  religious  qualifications. 

Archbishop  Ma^ee  is  known  to  our  readers  as  the  Author  of 
an  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,  which  first  appeared 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  the  merits  and 
value  of  which  a  ready  testimony  was  borne  in  the  formor 
series  of  this  journal.  Dr.  Magee  shewed  himself  tn  thsit 
work  an  acute,  though  not  a  dispassionate  critic,  and  a  skilfid 

Klemic,  if  not,  on  all  points,  a  thoroughly  sound  theologian* 
'  the  awfiil  responsibilities  connected  witn  his  present  office, 
he  appears  to  have  a  due  impression ;  and  in  reminding  his 
clergy  of  the  description  which  the  Ordination  Service  pre- 
sents of  their  character,  duties,  and  obligations,  he  makes  an 
appeal  to  their  consciences,  which,  in  a  country  less  happily 
provided  with  aealous,  apostolic,  unblemished,  selMenying 
ministers  than  Ireland  has  always  been,  might  have  soondM 
like  the  most  biting  sarcasm. 

'  Well  theni  indeed,  mi^r  they  be  sofeomly  csHed  on  (as  they  are 
hnmediately  after)  to  **  see  with  what  great  care  and  study  tbctjr 
ought  to  apply  themselves ;  as  well  that  they  mav  shew  themselves 
dutiful  ana  thankful  to  the  Lord,  who  hath  piaoed  them  in  so  hiKh  a 
dignity ;  ss  also  to  he  careful,  Uist  tbev  neither  themselves  oSend, 
nor  he  occasion  that  others  ofiend :"  and  that,  ibr  this  purpose,  they 
should.  Si  much  as  in  them  lies,  **  forsake  and  set  aside  all  wosldlji 
cares  and  studies,"  and  endeavour,  **  by  Godl  grace  to  give  them* 
selves  wholly  to  the  oflce,  whereunto  it  hath  pleased  God  is  call 
them,  so  SI,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  iy(4j  tbemae|i«a 
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wboilT  to  Alt  one  thiD^,  tod  draw  all  choir  cares  and  stadiet  thia  wijrt 
aod  that  thay  win  continually  pratr  to  Ood  tho  Father,  by  the  meduu. 
don  of  our  only  Saviour,  Jeaus  Cbriat,  fbr  the  heavenly  aatiatanee  of 
the  Holy  6ho«fv  that,  t^  dailv  reading  and  weighing  of  the  Sori|^ 
tores»  they  may  wax  riper  and  ttrenger  in  their  mtniatry  i  and  tMt 
Htnj  may  so  endeavour  tllemselvea  fran  time  to  tfaooi  to  sanctify  tho 
Uirea  of  them  and  theii^  and  to  ftahkm  them  after  the  rale<  and  da»» 
trine  of  Christy  that  thqf  maf  bo  wholesome  and  godly  oKaasples  aud 
patterns  fbr  the  people  to  ibiiow.*' 

*  Is  it  not,  then,  demanded  of  them,  in  tho  most  solemn  manner, 
to  bind  themselves  to  aM  these  things ;  daclafing,  as  in  the  meite  im- 
mediate presence  of  God^  and  at  his  holy  altar,  that  they  beKevo 
themselves  to  be  ^  truly  called  to  the  order  and  mtnktry  of  their 
priesthood,  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  and  th» 
order  of  the  Church  established  in  this  realm  ;^ — that  ^  out  of  tho 
Holy  Scriptures  they  wOI  carefully  instruct  the  people  oommiited  to 
their  charge  i'^^-that  they  **  will  give  their  Mtoful  dillffonoe  alwayo 
to  minister  the  doctrine,  and  sacraments^  and  the  discipline  of  Chrlst» 
aa  the  Loid  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  Kealm,  accord* 
ing  to  the  commandments  of  God,  hath  received  the  same  ;*'— that 
they  will  be  ^  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  baniih  and  drive 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word,  and 
to  use  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  both  public  and  private  exhorta* 
tions,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  wnole  within  their  respectivo 
cures ;"— that  they  will  be  '*  diligent  in  prayers,  and  in  reacting  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  same,  laying  aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh ;''— that 
they  will  be  ^*  diligent  also  to  frame  and  fashion  themselves  and  their 
families  according  to  the  doctrine  oFChrbt,  and  to  make  both  them- 
aelver  and  them  (as  much  av  in  them  lieth)  wholesome  examples  and 
oattemstothe  flock  of  Christ  ;*' — that  they  will  «*maiotafai  and  set 
forward  ^to  the  utmost  of  their  power)  quietness,  peace,  and  love, 
amonff  aU  Christian  people,  and  especially  amonff  them  that  are  or 
shall  be  committed  to  their  charge ;''  and  finally,  that  they  *<  will 
reverently  obey  their  Ordinary,  and  other  chief  Ministers,  unto  whom 
is  committed  the  charge  and  government  over  them,  feUowmg  with  n 
glad  mind  and  will  their  gomy  admonitionsy  and  submitting  thern^ 
selves  to  their  ffodly  judgments  V* 

*  Here,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  are  the  awful  duties,  which  wo 
have  taken  upon  us  to  discharge.  Here  are  the  promises,  by  which 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  our  great  Master.  Here  is  the  standard^ 
by  which  we  are  to  be  tried,  by  ourselves,  by  the  world,  and  above  all, 
by  our  Eternal  Judge,  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  us,  and  fbr 
those  committed  to  our  care,  could  we  bear  to  he  measured  by  this 
standard.  And  yet,  if  not,  what  roust  be  the  consequence,  both  to 
ourselves,  and  to  those  who  are  entrusted  to  us:— if  we  do  aot  at 
leaat  endeavour,  through  the  divue  grace,  to  approach  towards  tho 
fulfilment  of  this  our  bounden  duty  ! 

*  It  will,  surely,  be  admitted  by  all,  that  the  penon,  who  haa  en« 
gaged  himself  by  such  solemn  obligations,  should  have  something  to 
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dittiiigutsh  hiiDi  in  his  life  and  co|iTersati<Ai,  from  those^  who  live  lifter 
the  ordinary  habits  and  manners  of  the  worlds  And  yet,  is  thb 
always  found  to  be  the  case  m  fact  ?  Let  os  ask  ourselves  honestly 
the  ooestieny  are  there  not  some  among  us,  who  present  no  such  dis-^ 
tinctive  appearances  ?  Are  there  not  soroe>  who  manifest  no  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  committed  to  their  spiritual  charge  i 
Some,  who  seem  to  view  the  Church,  merely  as  the  means  of  liveli* 
hood;. who  appear  to  consider  the  promises  made  by  dieiQ  at  tEeir 
Ordination,  but  as  words  of  form;  a^d  who,  provided  they  discbaiget 
with  tolerable  regularity,  sodh  external  acts*  as  are  indispensabW  re- 
auired  for  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  its  emoluments,  afibrd  but 
little  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  concern  themselves  about  its  weigh* 
tier  duties ;  or  rather,  indeed,  seem  desirous  to  escape  from  every  ap* 
pearanoe  of  sanctity  or  piety,  which  might  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
sacred  profession,  deemmg  it  a  higher  honour  to  mix  upon  e^aal 
terms  with  the  seneral  mass  of  society,  and  to  merge  the  Minister  of 
the  Gosp^  in  toe  gentleman  and  the  man  of  the  world  ?'  pp.  8— 12« 

*  It  were  a  lamentable  thing/  adds  the  Archbishop, '  if  such 
*  cases  were  numerous.  I  trust  in  God  they  are  not.  In  the 
'  diocese  from  which  I  have  been  lately  removed,  they  were 
"  rare  indeed*  What  a  much  better  state  of  things,  after  all, 
must  prevail  in  the  Church  of  Ireland^  than  is  too  often  appa- 
rent here ! 

His  Grace  then  proceeds  to  advert  to  the  prevalent  indiffer- 
ence to  religion,  accompanied,  as  he  alleges,  with  the  dislike 
of  its  ministers,  whom  he  represents  as  '  resisted  and  oppressed* 
in  their  '  property,  character,  and  teaching.'  The  whole  Order 
is  too  generally  viewed  with  '  malevolence.'  '  In  their  persons, 
'  it  is  deemed  by  many  no  violation  of  justice,  to  infringe  or 
'  evade  the  laws  which  are  designed  to  protect  the  maintenance 
'  of  all.'  Hear  this,  Mr.  O'Dhscol,  and  blush !  Talk  of  the 
Catholics  being  oppressed  and  persecuted !  It  is  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  who  are  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  resisted 
and  oppressed.  In  general,  it  is  only  the  weak  who  are  op- 
pressed, and  the  stron?  who  are  resisted ;  but  the  Protestant 
clergy  are  in  so  anomalous  a  situation  that  they  are  exposed  to 
assaults  of  all  kinds:  '  insomuch,' we  are  told,  'that  at  this 
'  day,  the  National  Clergy  are  placed  in  a  state  little  short  of 
'  direct  persecution,  though  under  the  apparent  protection  of 
'  the  Law.'  Their  very  maintenance,  we  see,  is  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy. With  a  million  for  its  aggregate  income,  this  much  in- 
jured Church  of  Ireland  hardly  knows  how  to  help  herself 
against  her  oppressors.  And  who  are  they  ?  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  below  the  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  Chair  to  name  or 
specify  these  foes  innumerable  which  compass  her  about.  But, 
according  to  the  representation  here  given,  it  would  seem  to 
be  society  at  large :  it  is  a  general,  an  almost  universal  feeliu^ 
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of  malevolence  which  is  pomoing  the  nadoiial  clergy  of  Ire- 
land. This  were»  indeed,  a  formidable  conspiracy.  But  the 
Ghnrdi  of  Ireland  is  oppressed,  is  persecuted  ?  We  ask  again, 
by  whom  ?  Not  surely  by  the  snug  and  compact  phalanx  of 
400,000  hearers  whom  she  numbers  within  her  own  pale  ?  Not, 
we  hope,  by  the  quiet  and  industrious  Presbyterians  of  Ulster. 
Then  it  must  be  the  Papists  who  oppress  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Never  mind  which  way  the  current  runs ;  Sir  Lamb,  'tis  yon. 

These  episcopal  compositions  are  most  apdy  designated: 
their  running  title  is  a  charge.  And  the  present  consists  of  a 
series  of  charges.  Having  brought  his  charge  of  oppression 
against  the  general  body  of  the  Irish,  his  Gmoe  proceeds  to 
lay  his  indictment  more  spedfically  against  his  opprtsaors  on  a 
different  count. 

<  We,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  are  placed  in  a  station^  in  which  wa 
are  hemmed  in  by  two  opposite  descnptioDi  of  professbg  ChrritUans : 
the  one,  poMcswng  a  Courdi,  without  what  toe  can  properly  call  a 
Religion;  and  the  -other,  poswiing  a  Religion,  widsout  what  we  can 
properly  call  a  Church  :  the  one  so  blindly  enslaved  to  a  supposed,  in- 
ftllible  Eeclesiastical  authority,  as  not  to  seek  in  the  Word  of  God  a 
reason  for  the  faith  th<^  profess ;  the  other,  so  confident  in  the  mlid- 
libility  of  their  individual  judgment  as  to  the  reasons  of  their  fiuth, 
that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  resist  all  authority  in  matters  of  rdi- 

fion.  We,  my  Brethren,  are  to  keep  dear  of  faioth  extremes ;  and 
olding  the  Scriptures  as  our  great  Charter,  whilst  we  maintain  the 
liberty,  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,  we  are  to  submit  ourselves 
to  the  authority,  to  which  he  has  made  us  subject. 

*  From  this  spirit  of  tempered  freedom,  and  qualified  submisBion» 
sprung  the  glonoos  work  of  the  Reformation,  bv  which  the  Church 
of  these  countries,  baring  thrown  off  the  trammels  of  a  sIsTish  super- 
stitiott,  burst  forth  in  the  purified  form  of  Christian  renovation:  and* 
baring  flung  aside  the  noTolties  of  human  invention,  presented  to  the 
world  the  fir  picture  of  the  true,  and  gemamet  md  atudeni  Catholic 
Church,  retaining  all  that  authority,  and  entitled  to  all  that' revere 
^nce,  which  belonged  to  the  early  Church,  of  which  it  is  the  disen* 
cumbered  and  legitimate  continuation. 

*  Now,  by  the  same  spirit,  by  which  our  Church  was  thus  restored, 
can  it  only  be  preserved :  and  from  the  decay  of  that  spirit  it  is,  that 
schism  and  confusion  have  arisen  to  disturb  its  tranquillity  and  impair 
its  benefits*  Not  only  have  disputes  and  divirions,  to  the  great  tri- 
umph of  infidelity  and  irrelimon,  broken  off  from  us  and  multiplied 
various  sects,  which  profess,  that  for  conscience  sake  they  reject  our 
errors,  as  we  did  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  also,  amongst 
ourselves,  and  within  our  own  pale,  a  sectarian  spirit  has  been  en- 
^ndered  in  the  indulgence  of  an  unqualified  exercise  of  individual 
judgment,  which,  from  want  of  due  knowledge  and  a  full  oomptdbeo* 
sion  of  the  relations  and  consequences  of  things,  is  sure  to  issue, 
dther  in  an  unauthorised  assumption  of  rights,  to  which  there  is  no 
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just  title,  or  ip  fu»  incooiiderate  abandopnifBt  of  dutaei^  to  fAkh  m 
taore  opl^htenod  conacience  au3t  feel  itself  bound  to  aubmit.^ 

pp.  f5^-87. 

Al^l  Abi!  Aad  is  Ais  the  learned  Dr.  Masee ?  And  does 
be  thii4^  to  (vouoCe  the  interests  of  his  C%urch  by  such 
Joiseipthle  enmities  as  these?  Does  be  think,  by  denying  the 
light  of  private  judgement,  to  adt>aiice  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
fonnatioo*  more  especially  in  IrelaiMll  Is  this  language  for 
a  PfotOitant  Ardibudiop  to  hold  in  (he  nineteenth  century? 
Why*  he  has  already  been  obliged  to  eat  his  own  words ;  tor 
after  broadly  asaerting  that  tlie  Reman  Catholics  possess  m 
Church  '  without  what  we  can  propeily  call  a  religion/  lie 
eiq^aiAS  bis  noaning,  in  a  note,  to  oe,  that  Protestants  <  can 
'  never  admit  that  to  be  true  religion  which  forbids  the  free  use 
'  of  Scripture.'  This  is  a  disreputable  eyasion.  A  Church 
may  both  have  41  religion^  and  profess  the  true  religion^  and 
jet  may  forbid  the  free  use  of  Scripture;  although^  in  so 
doing,  she  acts  contrary  to  the  sfmt  of  Aat  religion.  It  may 
be,  and  4oubUeBS  is«  a  good  test  of  the  spirit  of  amy  church, 
bow  fax  abe  admits  of  or  favours  the  unrestricted  circulation 
of  tbe  My  scriptures ;  but  that  circumstance  will  not  pore 
of  itself  what  is  the  religion  <tf  ibat  church.  Archbishop 
ICagee  has  taken  very  dangerous  ground  if  he  means  to  make 
this  the  main  distinction  between  Popery  and  the  Protestant 
I!stabltsbment.  He  has  supplied  a  test,  the  possible  apnli- 
cation  of  which  he  can  hardly  have  been  fully  aware  oC  '  Nor 
'  can  they/  be  adds,  '  who  build  the  ejstire  profession  of  the 
'  Christian  faitb  upon  the  word  of  Ood,  concede  the  attribute 
'  of  Cbriatiam^^  in  its  vital  cbaiacter  and  in  its  proper  sense, 
*  to  .^  form  of  beUef  which  eabfects  the  word  ot  Ood  to  the 
'  aiNthori^  ^  mMi/  If  the  former  paK  of  tliis  sentence  is 
maiat  la  descnbe  the  membeis  of  the  Church  of  En^and, 
it  ae  not  correct :  Chey  buiM  their  belief,  io  all  controversies  of 
finth,  on  the  power  expressly  claimed  by  their  own  Church  to 
determine  such  matters ;  ia  the  exercise  of  which  power,  she 
has  put  forth  certain  articles  and  {brmnlaries,  which  subject 
the  word  of  6od^  as  Disseuters  think,  to  the  authority  of  maa. 
In  the  same  sense  as  that  i^  wbich  the  Protestant  EpteoonaliBn 
would  deov  this  to  be  the  case  with  his  *  fiorm  of  neliev  the 
Papist  mgW,  vitha^jaal  truth,  deny  the  attsgalion  amde  by  Dr. 
M^me«  Me  woaU  not  admit  that  the  wera  of  Ood  is  made 
wlyeot  to  the  wptheiity  of  the  Church.  TheChurch  of  Rome 
iteslf  claims  oni^  to  be  an  autiiorixed  guardian  and  interpreter 
ef  the  Scriptures. 

But  what  is  this  religion  without  a  church?   Does  the  Arch- 
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bishop  mmn  to  affinn  this  of  the  PresbyteriaM  of  Ireland*  who 
fonn  W  fiur  the  lareer  portion  of  those  who  hem  in  the  esti^ 
blished  Church  on  we  other  aide?  Does  he  yenture  to  affinn  of 
that  form  of  chuvdi  polky  wliich  the  Leffislature  of  this  country 
has  fotmtrly  recognised  as  the  establisned  church  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  these  realms*  that  it  cannot  be  properly  termed  a 
church  ?  And  is  the  Church  of  Scotland  chargeable  with  sanc- 
tSoainff  in  her  members  such  confidence  m  me  infidMUlity  of 
indivioual  judgjement,  as  leads  them  to  resist  all  aiithoiit|)r  in 
matters  of  religion?  If  he  does  not  mean  this,  he  should  nare 
told  us  what  he  meant  For  assuredly*  this  is  a  natural  inference 
from  his  words*  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  cannot 
be  a  whit  more  or  less  a  churcbw  according  to  his  own  shewing* 
because  it  is  ik>^  in  that  eountrv*  the  established  ehurch ;  siaee 
lie  admits*  that  the  RoasM  CatLolacs  hare  a  chussh  in  irelaad* 
tfaowh  A^  a  leligioa.  Kow  a  diuR^  wkhoat  a  mligiMi  is  a 
much  worse  thing*  we  all  know*  than  a  religion  withevt  a  «kiiffefc ; 
but  the  latter  is  really  not  the  case  with  the  Presbyterians :  they 
have  both  a  church  and  a  religion*  although  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  was  not  aware  of  it. 

But*  possibly*  his  Grace  might  mean  the  whole  weight  of  this 
branch  of  the  antithetical  sentence  to  &11  on  the  Independents^ 
whom  he  eondescends  to  name  in  a  preceding  pag^.  They  aro^ 
however*  a  small  body  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Archbishop  has  heard  little — at  leas'tp  ha  knows  little  about 
them.  They  must  be  Independents  indeed*  uUra  Independents* 
of  a  elass  of  wlMh  wo  haw  sever  yet  heard*  who  maintain 
the  infallibiKty  of  Aek  indiridnal  judgement  as  to  the  reasons 
of  their  faith.  Surely*  the  Archbishop  has  been  misled  by 
some  blundering  informant  who  has  mistaken  accountabi&ty 
for  iafSdlibility.  Peraonal  aiccountobility  is  eeitaialy  a  prin- 
dple  of  those  ehurchless  retigioaists  who  aekB#u4edge  no 
human  avthority  in  sMtteis  of  seiigiM*  or*  in  other  wocda, 
which  his  Grace  may  possibly  reooUect  to  have  seeau  no  **  ife# 
''miiMon  over'' their  ""laillv''  That  UdepeaAmts  resist  all  veli* 
f;ions  authority*  however,  is  not  true ;  for*  while  ihey  *  maintain 
'  the  libeiiy  with  whioh  Christ  hM  made  them  fee/ Ibey  'sab* 
'  aait  themselves  to  thra  airthority  to  wUoh  tvB  has  maae  them 
'  aubjectl*  They  do  not  foi^et  tluMt '  these  m  a  pmtoml  mhrtiM 
« timt  binds  the  minister  to  his  flock  aaud  tb«  flock  to  their 
'inuiisler/  They  acbiowhMlge  an  anihorilw  for  ediiimtioB 
resident  in  the  paMor  to  whom  they  submit  (dwnselvise  in  the 
Lord.  ThsDe  is  such  a  tbiag^  mooeoverj  as  dasciplint  among 
them;  and  tbo«ig^  it  ii^  their  misfoitene  that  the  AMhbishop 
of  DnUin  cannot  properiy  caU  it  ancht  they  have  whai  the  llfw 
Testament  dauMMnates  a  chasch. 
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What  remains  for  the  National  Clergy,  thus  oppressed,  ma- 
ligned, hemmed  in,  and  beneficed,  to  do  ?  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  to  stay  at  home,  look  to  their  parishes,  and  not  admit 
strangers  into  their  pulpits,  which,  it  seems,  they  have  no  right 
to  do  without  special  leave  of  the  Bishop.  This  is  the  leadmg 
topic  of  admonition.    His  Grace  adds : 

*  There  are  other  heads,  on  which  I  could  wish  to  address  you. 
But,  I  have  gone  to  so  sreat  a  lengthy  on  points,  which  I  deemed  the 
most  important  at  this  time,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reserve  them 
for  a  future  opportunity.  The  heads,  to  which  I  refer,  concern  the 
nature  and  laws  of  Residence ;  the  condition  and  number  of  Parish 
Churches ;  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  Churchwardens ;  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  to  the  Clergy  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
principles  of  Ecclesiastical  law ;  the  great  value  of  a  perfect  Unifor* 
mity ;  the  present  state  of  parochial  Education,  and  the  means  of  its 
improvement.  On  these  various  heads,  many  suggestions  present 
themselves,  but  they  must  be  postponed/    pp.  39,  40. 

Ecclesiastical  Law,  Uniformity,  Churchwardens,  building 
churches,  these,  with  parochial  education,  constitute  his 
Grace's  apparatus  for  promoting  Christianity  in  Ireland.  Pa- 
*  rochial  !fiducation'  in  a  country  where  five  sevenths  of  the 
population  are  Roman  Catholics !  When  will  this  Apostolic 
Church  be  wise  ?  We  do  not  ask,  when  will  she  be  Scriptural. 

Art.  VI.  Letters  Jrom  Mecklenburg  and  Hdstein ;  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  Written  in 
the  Summer  of  1820.  By  George  Downes,  A.  B.  late  of  Trinity 
Cdlege,  Dublin.    8vo.  pp.  352.    Price  10s.  6d.    Londop,  1822. 

Y^ERMANY  is  not  quite  so  interesting  a  country  as  Egypt 
^^  or  Greece,  but  the  descendants  of  the  Jutes  and  the 
Angles  may  do  well  now  and  then  to  look  to  the  rock  from 
which  they  were  hewn,  and  the  pit  whence  they  have  been 
digged.  The  Germans  are  our  good  cousins  ;  and  to  them  and 
their  neighbours  the  Danes,  we  have  been  indebted  for  more 
than  one  line  of  kings.  It  is  a  loyal  as  well  as  a  natural  cu- 
riosity, therefore,  which  would  induce  us  to  cultivate  some  ac- 
€|uaintance  with  these  elder  branches  of  the  family  to  which 
little  England  has  the  honour  to  belong,  and  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  country  that  is,  which  our  ancestors  were  so  unwise  as  to 
desert  for  the  catch-cold  clime  of  this  Island. 

The  Baltic  provinces  of  Germany,  Mr.  Downes  remarks, 
have  been  scarcely  noticed  by  travellers  ;  and  it  is  the  promi- 
nent merit  of  the  present  volume,  that  it  takes  us  where  few 
former  tourists  of  pleasure  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  pene- 
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trate.  We  cannot  compliment  the  Writer  on  having  produced 
a  very  interesting,  or  a  peculiarly  well  written  w<irk.  The' 
character  of  the  country  has  infected  his  pages  ;  and  for  want 
of  better  materials,  he  has  been  induced  to  inflict  upon  hiaf 
readers  a  variety  of  details  wholly  insipid,  adventurer  whicH 
end  in  nothing,  dry  catalogues  of  no  conceivable  interest,  and! 
a  more  than  sufficient  quantity  of  sentimentality  and  Gerinan.- 
A  Tour  spread  out  into  letters,  is  always  tedious;  but  what 
could  the  most  ingenious  tourist  find  to  fill  up  twenty-five  letr 
ters  withal  from  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  ? 

Hamburg  and  Altona,  we  presume,  do  not  require  to  be  de- 
scribed to  English  readers.  Mr.  Downes  did  not  fail  to  visit 
the  gfrave  of  Ktopstock  at  Ottensen  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  correct  copy  of  the  separate  inscriptions  on  the  two 
stones  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  Poet  and  his  beloved 
Meta,  which  are  confounded  together  in  the  translation  given 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  Mr. 
Downes,  instead  of  borrowing  that  translation,  did  not  furnish 
us  with  a  correct  one.  A  very  remarkable  piece  of  information 
is  given  us  at  page  44.  The  clergyman  of  the  English  Reformed 
Church  at  Hamburgh,  is  represented  as  adhering  *  exclusively 
'  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  Not  having  before 
heard  of  this  Scotch  liturgy,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Downes  did 
not  bring  home  a  copy  of  it.  Equally  curious  is  the  informa- 
tion, (which  does  not,  however,  rest  on  our  Author's  own  testi- 
mony, but  is  imbodied  in  an  inscription  in  the  Jacobi  Kirche 
at  Lubeck,)  that  the  Jerusalemberg  or  Hill  of  Jerusalem,  an  ar- 
tificial eminence  in  the  environs,  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
that  church,  that  Golgotha  is  from  Jerusalem.  As  the  supposed 
site  of  Golgotha  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  modem  Jerusalem; 
and  never  could  have  been  without  the  ancient  city,  one  is 
curious  to  know  how  and  whence  the  worthy  Lubeckers  got 
their  information. 

The  scene  on  leaving  Ratzeburg  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen^ 

of  a  German  landscape. 

•f 
*  On  leaving  Ratzeburg  we  ascended  an  acclivity,  which  led  into 
an  extensive  sandy  plain  sown  with  com^  but  tefminating  in  a  bleab 
uncultivated  tract.  This  region^  however  meagre  and  featureless  tlia 
description  may  appear,  possessed  for  me  an  intense  and  peculiar  in- 
terest. There  was  nothing  to  meet  the  eye  but  a  grassy  expanse^ 
bounded  in  front  and  on  the  right  by  a  wood.  Such  landscapes  ar^ 
Quite  common  in  Germany;  but  there  was  one  minute  circumstance.^ 
from  which  this  derived  what  I  may  term  its  individuality.  We  were 
travelling  along  the  high  road,  and  yet— properly  speakings-there 
was  no  high  road  to  be  seen ;  for  the  uniformity  or  the  plain  was  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  number  of  tracks,  parallel  to  or  traversing  each: 
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•thtrK-^aod  diBtiogdthable  finom  the  field  utombi^  merely  by  the  oom* 
paretivQ  poverty  of  the  verdure  which  was  oUitertting  them.  Thie 
Beglectea  state  of  the  cooimon  chaQoel  of  comomnication.  obtienrablo 
too  m  the  vicijuty  of  so  considerable  a  town  as  that  we  had  just  passed 
through,  was  calculated  to  excite  an  indescribable  feelingof  blanknese 
^d  nonentity.  There  appeared  as  it  were  a  reaUzation,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  acm^  of  an  Irish  curse : — *'  May  the  grass  grow  green 
before  your  door.^  The  louring  A>rest  also>  within  which  we  were 
soon  to  be  shrouded*  naturally  encouraged  melancholy  ideas, — and 
we  felt  like  those  of  Scottish  song,  who 


saw  the  derke  forest  them  before. 

And  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see.' 

<  The  country  now  began  to  open.  Several  pretty  lakes  were  gleam«* 
ing  at  a  distance  on  our  left, — one  of  which  was  nearly  traversed  by 
e  row  of  trees,  growing  upon  some  island  or  peninsula.  Among  these 
lakes  a  little  vilkge  occasionally  appeared.  The  few  straggling  pea- 
sants whom  we  met  had  each  a  rose  in  his  hat,  and  also  a  cockade— a 
badge  of  subjection  to  the  sovereign.  About  an  hour  aAer  we  left  our 
solitary  refectory,  the  road  merged  into  an  avenue  of  oaks,  which  con* 
tinued  in  nearly  a  straight  line  for  at  least  two  miles,— during  whi^ 
we  did  not  pass  a  sinele  habitation,  nor  encounter  any  person,  except 
t  group  in  military  hfu>its  who  were  lying  on  the  way-side.  The  town 
OfZareatin  succeeded,  which  is  agreewly  situated  near  Uie  lake  of 
SehaU.' 

On  behalf  of  those  of  our  readers  who  neither  understand 
German,  nor  take  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  we  must  protest 
against  giving  three  pages  of  German,  as  a  specimen  of  Koer- 
ner's  poems,  without  a  translation.  This  is  the  more  inex- 
cusable as  the  Author  appears  to  be  no  despicable  rhymester, 
and  can  write  an  extempore  in  an  album. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  met  our  Traveller's 
notice  in  journeying  over  the  sands  and  through  the  forests  of 
Mecklenburgh,  is  the  castle  of  Schwerin.  It  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  his  description. 

<  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  picture  which  the  twilight  enabled 
us  to  contemplate,  before  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  ?  Near  our 
fsal  egress  mm  the  fiNrest  we  suddenly  beheTd,  gleaming  al  a  distance 
thr««gB  the  trees,  the  noble  lake  of  Schwerin*  It  lay  beneath  us** 
»ot  *^  M»  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold,''  but  under  an  aspect  much 
iBore  sublkne  i  The  sua  had  8et,-»<-aiid  the  sob^lued  and  mellow  light, 
reposmg  on  the  unruffled  surface,  excelled  aseridian  splendor.  Above 
the  lake  towered  amighey  and  indistinct  nass.  This  was  the  feuflUd 
oastie  of  Sohwertn,  one  of  the  proudest  baronial  remains  inthiBpart 
•f  GervMiny.  On  baholdiog  it,  I  no  longer  regretted  Uiat  I  had  not 
ai«iv«d  in  time  for  a  more  detailed  view.  The  undefined  outline  of 
Hm  )e<ly  Wilts  harmonixed  so  admiraUy  with  the  shadowy  and  vanish* 
ing  tiql  ef  the  woedii  the  fiided  light  thai  hiy  upon  ihie  expanse  of 
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r,  tttd  tim  uawfakperiog  dence  of  the  air— that  the  dimnen  of 
anti^ky  taaaad  to  OBtelopo  all  aroond,  blending  and  assimitathig 
dM  wk(ua« 

*  Botagailahlisbed  at  the  holel  Bel  Kinehenan  (the  most  splendid  I 
baTO  jel  saeo  in  Oennanj),  I  took  a  eondoctor  and  irent  in  qnest  of 
the  kMl  cartellan  (to  whom  I  bore  a  letter  front  Ludwigdust),  wiA- 
ia^  to  tea  the  interior  of  the  eaetle  at  an  early  hour.  At  it  was  now 
quiledarkt  I  ooald  only  distinguish  a  large  gloomy  pile  with  flanking' 
walk*  Mr^T.  appelated  setent  at  which  hour  tho  morning  we  com* 
Bsencid  avr  survey* 

*  Ob  obtaining  a  day*ligbt  vieW|  I  was  soprtsed  to  see,  instead  of 
Gothic  towers^  oriental  minarets,  and  cupolas  somewhat  in  the  Tar- 
tarian style— surmounting  the  main  part  of  the  building.  This  waa 
afterwards  accounted  for  by  our  oonduetory  who  iofermad  ma  Ikat 
the  castle  had  been  buik  at  different  periods  by  four  diflcreot  sove- 
reign^ havii^ — ^like  that  of  Saint  Cervantea— 

maspadastros 

Que  an  hijo  do  un  raeionero. 

*  Hie  first,  or  most  ancient  part,  b  styled  Gothic.  One  wall,  form- 
ing a  side  of  the  court-yard,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  compart- 
'  menis,  by  lioriaontal  rows  of  sculptured  heads.  Between  these  rows 
small  oolaaMs  are  disposed  perpendieolarly,  at  regular  interrals ;  and 
the  square  recesses  tbusfiNViisd  are  severally  occupied  by  a  small 
window.  Bat  the  greater  portion  of  the  oriainal  ediioa  was  de» 
moMshad  many  centuries  since  by  a  nsilitant  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  as 
migQaciaaa  as  any  prelate  that  ever  graced  the  sea  of  Durham  in  old 
English  days.  Toe  second  part  was  built  about  the  era  of  the  cn»» 
saius,  by  a  Duke  hfaanus;  who,  having  been  for  some  time  a  prison- 
er in  Palestine,  brougnt  over  with  him  a  taste  for  oriental  architec* 
tore,  or  as  the  csMdlan  termed  it— the  Grecian  style.  The  third 
partis  Gothic.  The  fourth,  and  most  modem,  was  mQi  by  one  of 
thednkes;  who,  possessing  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  haa  several 
apartments  of  the  new  structure  fitted  up  as  picture  gillerie^  a  mu- 
aenm,  ftc*    pp.  127 — ISO. 

'  Ancient  Lubeck'  ia  very  gloomy,  and  Gothic,  and  ghastly, 
aoid  dull.  '  Nothing,'  aaya  our  Trayeller, '  can,  to  a  foreiraer, 
'  be  moco  impresaiTe  than  a  walk  in  the  dusk  through  Lubeck. 
'  The  anti<iiie  air  of  thehouaes,  the  desolation  of  the  streets, 
'  the  lofty  trees  which  overshadow  the  churchyards,  and  die 
*'  more  lofty  spires  which  rise  above  them,  tnrill  almost  to 
'  shuddering.'  It  has  none  of  the  life  and  bustle  of  a  com- 
mercial town.  In  fact,  '  the  Teir  business  of  buying  and  sel- 
'  linff  haa  a  mysterious  and  clanaestine  air.'  What  wooM  our 
London  tradesmen  think  of  the  foUowiag  accomt  ? 

•  Generally  speakuig^  there  is  no  exposure  of  commodities  m  the 
whdows:  shiew«boards  emblasoned  with  parti-coloured  lettem  are 
naknown.  Ton  approach  the  curiously  sculptured  door  of  an  ancient 
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etpoy  dm  Aniiis  of  dmSr  toiU-satisfied^  lika  the  ^  Old  Man  of  Ver^ 
xiM^*  to  rerobe  doriag  life  in  the  aaia^  narrow  circle  :— 

*  Felix,  q«!  pfttriii  «viliB  tfaamgit  in  agris, 
Ipsa  doniiiB  poefQiH  qnctt  Wdet^  ipM  senoas  t 

Qai  baculo  nitens,  in  qu&  reptavit  arena> 
Uniut  Dumerat  aecula  longa  casae. 

Claixdiam, 

*  It  waa  rarely  that  a  maiden  of  the  Probstev,  besCoared  her  hand 
upon  one  bom  peyond  the  pale ;  and,  when  tne  fascinations  of  the 
stranger  were  found  more  'powerfully  influential  than  national  ex* 
unple  and  national  prejudice,  the  degenerate  nymph  was  consigned 
to  everlastina  contempt — ^if  not  infliroy.    The  term  hq/tsck  [*  ctniru 
like']]— apjpined  indiscriminately  to  strangers,  and  efery  thing  tfiaS  aia* 
Youreder  innovation'— will,  perhaps,  explain  this  stngalar  aiiilafky ; 
abd  It  is  aM^bly  to  an  over-anxioos  zeal  in  avoidtiig  those  oormp*  ' 
tiios,  which  they  believed  exdusively  eonined  to  iM  Udleit  erdeae  * 
of  aoctety,  thai  we  are  te  afttrtbute  the  ancieef  rigoor  oc  the  nreb-  • 
steiera*    Even  the  slightest  deviation  froaa  the  national  dreia  wee 
siigBMtiBed  aa  ncthkofisekf  or  one  of  the  artificial  necessttiea  of  a 
court. 

*  But  these  and  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  Probstey  have, 
darings  the  last  forty  years,  been  gradually  dwindling  away.  Mem- 
bers of  the  young  peasantiy  having  been  within  that  period  dreushted 
off  for  military  serf  ice,  it  mav  easily  be  supposed  tnat  they  did  nea 
return  uncontatninated  by  foreisn  interooune,  and  AmiHarity  wM 
scenesof  blood  and  rapine.  In  tact,  although  the  Probsteiera  alill 
retain  a  sufficiency  of  thehr  original  institntiotis  to  stamp  them  aa  • 
separate  tribe,  they  wiH  most  probably,  before  the  expiraiioii  of  lliw- 
present  century,  become  compl^dy  amadgamated  witn  the  pepuie  • 
tion  of  die  surrounding  country/    pp.  26^5. 

Their  merrieffe  ceremonies  w«re  very  peculiar.  The  bfiddl 
dffeae  wee  Ueck,  eilber  of  cloth  or  oameak.  Pearla,  rpai^ 
coloured  ribbona  lined  with  ailver,  and  flofipera,  rebered,  Ikmt* 
erer,  the  aaUe  coatume.  The  brideenaida  wev«  alao  di^aaed  ia 
black,  their  hair  braided  and  uncovered :  anrd  the  men  who  lati* 
the  procession  were  clad  in  the  same  sombre  attire.  M^ft  po^ 
tatlons  used  to  form  an  essential  part  of  all  ceremonial  obser- 
vancea.  '  The  Probstey  was  once,'  savs  our  Author^/  in  thia 
'  respect  a  perfect  Valhalla.'  Even  toe  churching  of  women 
had  ila  appropriate  boozing-matcb,  termed  the  Xarkbierp  or 
ckmiiBh-*beer,  This,  as  well  as  the  Grabbkr  or  grave-beer,  has 
long  been  disused.  Whitsuntide  ia  the  season  of  a  sort  of  Sft* 
tunialiw,  wbett  ^  hoaeeholdera  give  donations  of  melt,  firam 
which  the  ytmng  people  brew  for  themselres. 

*  The  Pi ahaiaiaii  addict  thssesclsos.  principally  to  agriculture ;  and. 
like  eke  poor  iehahitanfs  of  Connaugnts.  keve  their  homes  ia  the 
^eapiqg  saasnn  teaeek  te  wark  ia  ether  cottnliies.    Foiro^Iy  thqr 
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«sed  to  travel  aa  ikr  u  Holland.  Many  of  tbem  return  with  a  diiorw 
der  contracted  by  a  retidenoe^tn  marshy  tituations,  and  hence  called 
the  '  marsh  fever.'  Th^  are  also  peculiariy  skilful  in  thatchingi  the 
manufacture  of  mats,  and.  all  other  works  in  straw.  Their  labours  too 
in  weaving  and  spinning  are  deserving  of  consideration.  The  senior 
pastoTy  in  conjunction  with  the  conventual  ma^trate,  established  in 
1794  a  poor  house,  which  has  been  infinitely  beneficid  to  the  to* 
*%«it. 

'  The  name  Probstey  Preetz,  which  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  indicates  that  Uie  historical  existence  of  this  secluded  people 
commences  from  the  period  when  their  territory  became  an  appendage 
to  the  convent  of  that  place*    In  the  ninth  century  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  Wendish  colony :  and  one  of  the  villages  still  bears  the  name  of 
Weoddorf,  equivalent  to  *  Wendish  villi^.'     Traces  of  Vandalic 
•npersdtiona  are  alao  to  be  met  with  in  the  Probstey.    In  the  year 
1159.  Adolphusy  count  of  Holstein,  poaeosiod  the  entire  territory  of 
the  Wendians  of  Wagria  (that  district  b  which  the  Ptobstey  is 
situated)  i  and  it  was  about  this  period  that  Christianity  was  intro^ 
duced.    As  the  devastations  of  war  had  left  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
uninhabited,  the  count  invited  settlers  from  the  Low  Countries-^ 
holding  out  to  them  very  advantageous  terms.    Ma&T  were  tempted 
to  embrace  his  ofier,  and  hence  arose  the  opinion  mx  the  present 
PhriMtiers  are  of  Frisick  descent.    Others,  as  I  have  already  statedf, 
maintain  that  the  Probstey  was  a  part  of  the  territory  which  tne  Wen- 
dians were  allowed  to  inhabit,  subsequently  to  their  diipossession  of  it 
by  Count  Adolphus.    Truth  appears  to  lie  between :  and  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  Probstey  are  probably  an  amalgamation  of  the 
aaoieot  Wendish  and  FrisicK  stocks,  retaining  joint  traces  of  their  am« 
biguous  descent--^"  Lucanui  an  Appidus  anceviV 
^  <  This  territory— containing  twenty-four  villages  inhabited  by  about 
six  thousand  souls — belonged  for  some  centuries  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Lilbeck.    Since  its  annexation  to  the  convent  of  Preetx,  its  history  is 
little  more  than  a  register  of  inundations  of  the  Baltic,  and  burning*  of 
yfllages.  Of  the  formeri  that  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  February 
1626  was  one  of  the  greatest,— and  many  traditions  are  still  extant 
concerning  it.    According  to  one  of  these,  a  very  extensive  estate, 
named  in  the  legend  VerwellenhoS  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves* 
Of  the  alleged  possessor  the  Frau  Von  Verwellen,  a  story  is  told 
which  strongly  resembles  the  Grecian  tale  of  Polycrates'  nng.    As 
this^  lady  (woo  was  very  rich  and  very  haugh^,)   was  one  6aj 
sailfng  in  her  pleasure  boat  upon  the  Baltic,  she  cast  a  ring  of  incei* 
timaUe  value  into  the  sea,  observing  that  it  was  equally  impossi* 
ble  that  it  should  be  ever  recovered,  and  she  reduced  to  poverty* 
Aiker  some  time  her  oook,  in  ripping  open  a  large  fish,  found  the 
identieal  ring,  —and  thb  omen  was  uortly  after   succeeded   by 
Che  inundatiotty  which  accomplished  the  other  impossibility  bjf  beg» 
garii^  the  audacious  Frau.   .Certain  it  is,  that  at  low  water  vestiges  of 
bufldmgs— such  u  bricks,  stones,  and  slates,  together  wtefa  >tomna  of 
trees  ■  can  be  distinctly  traced  dl  aleog  this  part  of  the  shore.    This 
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circum^t.ince  wiH  have  perhia|w»  recalled  to  your  recollection*  the  fof- 

lowiDg  passage  in  the  **  IrUh  Melodies"  of  our  national  lyrist  :-^ 

< . 

*  On  Lough  Neagh*s  bank  as  the  fishemuuB  siray% 
*  When  the  dear,  cold  eve's  decUningy 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days. 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining  1 

T.  MooRB.'    pp.  281-'^4k 

'  Mr.  Downes  paid  a  visit  to  the  aged  widow  of  Klopstock. 
It  was  on  her  seventy-second  birth-day.  He  found  her,  though 
very  intirm,  employed  in  spinning  ;  and  she  was  quite  alive  to 
the  subject  of  her  husband's  fame.  From  a  young  man,  re- 
lated to  the  family,  Mr.  D«  learned,  that  Klopstock,  jealous  of 
his  reputation,  critically  scrutinised  the  different  translations  of 
his  Messiah;  he  thought  the  Dutch  the  best,  the  Italian  good, 
but  as  for  the  English, — *  ihej  hare  not,'  he  said,  '  ubmeixi, 
*  but  iibebetzt  me.i-^thatis,  it  is  not  a  version;  but  a  perrersion. 
We  stated  that  our  Traveller  is  himself  a  poet;  and  it  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  one  who  discorers  so  much  enthusiasm 
onbehalf  of  foreign  bards,  to  withhold  from  our  readers  the 
following  very  pleasing  specimen  of  his  abilities, 

•  SONNET. 

^  Let  him  not  say,  *  I  love  my  country' — ^he 
Who  ne'er  has  left  it :  but,  what  tune  one  hears 
The  yen  of  waters  ringinff  in  his  ears. 
And  views  around  him  nougnt  but  sky  and  sea. 
And  sea  and  sky  interminable— -then- 
Then  comes  the  longing  for  soft  hills»  and  dales. 
And  trees,  and  rivulets,  and  bloomy  valeSf 
And  the  green  twilight  of  die  shady  glen, 
And  sweet  birds  welcoming  die  summer !    Now 
Swells  the  full  feeling  in  my  heart,  whHe  slow 
I  sail  upoti  the  ocean's  shuddVing  breast  :•— 
O  Erin,  0  my  country!  let  me  see 
But  once,  once  more,  thy  cberirii*d  scenery •— 
Then  let  me  lowly  In  thy  bosoln  rest  P 


Art.  VII.  K  Blouomtf  by  Koben  Millhouse.  B^ng  a  Selection  of 
SonneU  from  his  various  Manuscripts.  With  Frcflrtory  Remarks 
on  his  humble  Sudon,  disUngnished  Genius,  and  moral  (^Uiraeter. 
By  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.   12aio.  pp.  70-  Londop*  IMS. 

2.  VidsiUutk  i  a  Poem  in  four  Books.  By  Robert  MiillKNiie,  Cor- 
noral  oo  the  Staff  of  the  Royal  SStfwood  Foresters.  ISflMk 
Printed  for  the  Author.    Nottingham,  18S1. 

A  LTHOUOH  '  distinguished  genius'    is  not  precisely  the 
"^  phrase  which  we  should  think  the  most  applicable  to  the 
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Author  of  "these  vohimea,  we  give  .Mi;.  Booker  sre«t  credit  f^r 
having  taken  jap  the  cauAC  of  an  ingenious  and  deserving  man. 
Mr.  Millhouse,  we  arc  told,  '  has  left  no  calling;  for  this  idle 
*  trade.'  Almost  all  the  sonnets  in  the  last  published  volume^ 
were  composed  at  the  loom«  amid  the  din  of  a  dozen  stocking- 
frames,  and  the  conversation  or  singing  of  the  workmen.  But, 
wherever  or  however  composed,  Uie  following  Sonnet  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  John  Clare,  or  even  to  Wordsworth. 

•  TO  GOLD. 

*  Fee  for  the  knave,  in  every  age  and  clime ! 

Thou  shield  to  gilded  Ideots!  slave  to  Kings! 

Pander  to  War  and  other  horrid  things 
Tfiat  stain  witli  blood  the  chronicles  of  Time ; 
When,  shining  Mischief!  fthall  the  Poet's  rhvme  . 

Tell  of  thy  virtues  in  the  good  man's  hand, 

Chasinff  away  grim  hunger  from  the  land. 
And  proving  true  thy  alchymy  tfublitae  ? 

if  £vil  sprine  from  tb^  deceitful  wand. 
Nor  good  nor  ill  thou  bring'st  to  such  as  I : 
For  here  gaunt  Poverty  suods  shivering  by 

To  snatch  the  scanty  portion  from  my  hand.. 
Give  me  thy  power,  thou  thing  of  Good  or  Guile! 
And  I  will  teach  sad  Poverty  to  smile.*    p.  40. 

Scarcely  inferior,  though  less  original,  and  on  a  hackneyed 
subject,  is  the  Sonnet 

•  TO  A  DAISY.  BLOOMING  im  thb  DEPTH  of  WINTER. 

*  Too  forward  Beauty  I  was  it  wisely  done. 

Thus  premature,  to  throw  thy  virgin  charms 

Into  aecrepid  January's  arms  ? 
A  tardv  wooer  he;  for,  lo !  bis  sun 

With  ffrudging  aspect  gives  a  feeble  ray. 
Soon  will  the  circle  of  thy  joys  be  run; 
Thy  Spring  shall  finish  ere  'tis  well  begun. 

Nor  ever  greet  the  nuptial  tribes  of  May. 

E'en  while  thou  dost  unfold  thy  bosom  gay, 
I  hear  the  Tempest  muttering  in  the  North ; 
The  Breeses,  keener*ed^'d,  are  coming  forth : 

And  how  shalt  tbou  withstand  the  icy  fray  ? 
Sweet  floret !  while  /Ay  fate  I  thus  bemoan. 
Gloomy  anticipation  paints  my  own.*    p.  d& 

We  shall  give  two  others,  which,  tholigh  not  faultleas,  suffi- 
ciently bespeuk .  the  .Writer  to  be  a  man  of  cultivated  taste 
and  no  mean  abilities. 
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« WBITTEN  M  0MB  ov  thb  (SUPPOSED)  DRIHDICAli 
CAVES  IV  NOTTINGHAM  PARK. 

<  Thou  mouldering  Rdtc  of  Ibigotteii  Time  1* 

Well  I  rememoer  liow  m^outh  I  came» 

And  gniT'd  yon  rode  iniimis  of  my  name, 
Unwifttul  theSi  that  I,  in  manhoed't  prime. 

Should  be  an  anxious  Candidate  for  Faane  :•« 
Long  bait  thou  borne  the  onfelB  of  the  atonn, 

LuLO  speechlem  Horror  frowning  in  dismay ; 
But  Age  diy  latest  vestige  shall  ddbrm. 

And  waste  thy  moss-grown  Chronicles  away. 
Tetf  let  not  Avarice  hasten  on  thy  fall,f 

But  leave  thy  destiny  to  Nature's  power ; 

So  may  the  Stripling  slielter  from  the  shower. 

And  ponder  o'er  the  records  on  thy  wall. 
Or  mount  thy  top  to  seiie  the  hanging  flower. 

«  TIME. 

«  rris  Time;  I  feel  him  knocking  at  my  heart,— 

And  he  shall  bold  his  unresisted  sway 
Till  jronder  Planets  from  their  ofbits  start. 

And  this  huge  sepulchre,  the  Earth,  decay. 
Oh,  he  has  dooded  many  a  feathFe  day 

With  angry  fends  or  jealousy's  roistrast; 
He  strikes  the  bkNid-etained  tyrant  with  dismay. 

And  buries  ancient  palaces  in  dust. 

Wreathing  vile  weeds  around  the  sculptured  bust. 
The  mii^tiest  dynasties  before  him  fall. 

As  steel  is  canker'd  by  corrosive  rust. 
Or  as  the  storm  hurls  down  some  oond'rous  wall. 

Tet,  lot  the  Day,^the  awful  day  of  Doom 

Shall  bury  Time,— the  peopler  of  the  tomb/  pp.  £d^  GO. 

Robert  Millhouae  vraa  bora  at  Nottingham,  October  14, 
1788,  and  was  the  second  of  ten  diildren.  He  ia  indebted  for 
the  little  education  with  which  he  has  becsn  blessed,  to  a  Sum* 
de^  School:  where,  to  use  bia  ovm  words, '  between  the  ase  of 
'  aix  and  ten,  those  truths  were  inculcated  upon  his  mind,  by 
'  which  be  trnata  be  will  be  benefited  both  through  time  aim 
'  eternity.'  The  poverty  of  hia  parenta  compelled  them  to  put 
him  to  work  at  the  tender  age  of  aix  yeara;  and  at  ten,  he  was 
placed  in  a  atocking  manniactory.  At  the  aame  period, '  a  re- 
*  quiaition  having  been  aent  by  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  jmriah 
'  to  the  Master  of  the  School,  for  aix  of  hia  boya  to  become 


•  The  date  of  the  origm  of  these  Caverns  is  unknown. 

f  An  attempt  (now  nappOr  relinquished}  was  made  some  time 
since  to  inclose  these  venerable  relics  of  antiquity,  and  to  make  the 
frontage-land  into  gardens. 
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'  singen  at  the  church*  Robert  was  oae  that  was  selected ; 
'  aDcTthas  terminated  his  education,  which  consisted  merely  of 
'  reading  and  the  first  rudiments  of  writing/  This  was  an  un» 
happy  promotion*  unless  the  Church  had  looked  better  to  the 
interests  of  her  choristers.  At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty* 
Millhouse  entered  the  Nottinghamshire  militia.  On  its  being 
disbanded*  four  years  after*  he  returned  to  the  stocking-loom. 
In  1817*  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  regiment  then  called 
the  Royal  Sherwood  Foresters.  In  1816*  he  married ;  and  the 
cares  and  necessities  of  a  famil]^  soon  increasing  upon  him*  he 
was  induced  to  think  of  publishing  the  few  smaH  pieces  he  had 
already  written*  together  with  some  longer  poem  which  he  re- 
solved to  attempt.  Hence  originated  his  poem  entitled ''  Vicis- 
"  situde/* '  which  he  prosecuted  wiUi  unceasing  ardour ;  some- 
'  times  composing  it  while  at  Work*  under  the  pressure  of  po- 
'  verty  and  lU-he^th ;  at  other  times*  when  released  from  nis 

*  daily  labour*  encroaching  upon  the  hours  which  ought  to 

*  have  been  fdlotted  to  sfeep.*  The  slender  pittance  of  his 
Corporal's  pay  was*  at  this  time*  his  principal  dependence  for 
the  support  of  his  family ;  the  distresses  ot  the  times  having 
thrown  the  frame-work  knitters  out  of  regular  employment. 
The  bounty  of  the  Literary  Fund  was*  on  the  appearance  of  his 
volume*  extended  towards  its  Author  most  seasonably :  when 
darkness  surrounded  him  on  every  side*  occasioned  by  dom^tic 
affliction*  his  frame  half-devoured  by  sickness  and  by  suffering* 
it '  turned*'  he  says* '  my  heaviness  into  joy.'  To  Uie  sale  of 
these  volumes  he  looks  for  further  aid ;  and  we  much  deceive 
ourselves  if  this  simple  narrative*  and  the  specimens  we  \k9,Ye 

S'ven  of  his  talents*  will  not  succeed  in  so  far  recommending 
em  to  the  friendly  notice  of  our  readers*  as  to  add  to  the 
number  of  purchasers. 


Art.  VIII.    Sermmu.    By  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Weilwood^  B«iV 
Vol.  n.  8vo.  pp.  530.    Price  10k  6d.    London*    189i. 


'  ^T^HE  morality  of  Calvinists  is  as  much  a  subject  of  observa- 
'  -^  tion  as  of  argument ;  and  wherever  the  facts  are  dispas- 
'  sionately  examined*  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  them*  not  only 
'  against  the  pointless  contempt  which*  without  inquiry*  sets 
'  down  every  Ualvinist  as  a  Methodist*  or  an  Antinomian*  but 
'  against  the  bolder  assumptions  which  stigmatize  Calvinism 
'  and  Calvinists  by  epithets  in  the  hi^^iest  degree  unchristian 
'  and  unjustifiable.' 

These  remarks,  which  we  copy  from  the  preface  to  ^  tne 
volume  before  us*  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  far  the  venerable 
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<  •  * 

Author  of  the^e  discourses,  ^ho  arow^  himself  a  Calvinistp  is 
from  shrinking  frojai  the  application  of  the  maxim,  "  every  tree 
^is  known  by  it3  own  fruit/' to  the  principles  which  he  asserts; 
and  the  result  of  such  a  scrutiny^  we  may  confidently  antici- 
pate,  would  be  most  satisfactory,  not  only  as  respects  the  com- 
plete exculpation  of  the  censured  doctrine,  but  as  to  the  esta* 
blishment  of  its  positive  tendencies  in  favour  of  the  purest 
virtue.    We  have  no  doubt  that  the  discourses  comprised  in 
the  volume  before  us  may  fmrly  be  assumed  as  specimens  of 
the  Author's  customary  pulpit  services ;  and  they  may  be  sent 
abroad  without  either  apology  or  fear,  to  collect  the  sufTragcs 
of  readers  on  the  question  oi  their  adaptation  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  means  of  religion,  including  under  this  term, 
whatever  of  the  purity  and  amplitude  of  virtue,  the  most  rigta 
moralist  of  the  Anti-Calvinistic  school  may  desire.    The  oi^ 
courses  are,  i|i  several  instances,  explicatory  of  Christian  doc* 
tr!^:^s;  but  these  are  never  set  forth  in  the  form  of  cold  specu- 
lation ;  nor  are  they  ever  abruptly  and  unnaturally  forcea  into 
connexion  with  practical   or  devotional  remarks,  as  if   the 

{)reacher  were  fearful  lest  his  hearers  or  his  readers  should  be 
n  uncertainty  whither  the  doctrine  was  directing  their  feelingn 
and  their  practice.  The  doctrines  which  the  venerable  Preacher 
has  choseu  to  elucidate,  are  the  very  principles  of  piety,  and 
they  shew  themselves  in  this  character  in  his  discourses.     But 
few  volumes  of  sermons  bear  so  distinctly  and  fully,  the  impress 
pf  their  Author's  individuality  as  the  volume  which  we  are  now 
reviewing.    There  is  a  very  evident  absence  of  every  feeling  of 
^0 1  *itude  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  readers  by  means  of  a 
sti  4  ed  eloquence,  while  no  occasion  is  ever  given  for  imputing 
to  the  Author  inattention  to  the  choice  of  correct  expressions. 
Noir  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  attempting  to  attract  the 
notice   of   such    sermon-readers    as    are   pleased    only  with 
splendid  exordiums  and  the  acute  and  brilliant  distribution  of 
A  subject.    Many  of  the  discourses  have  scarcely  an  iutrp- 
iductory  sentence ;  and  the  divisions  have  no  other  apparent 
business,  wherever  they  appear,  than  to  conduct  the  reader  with 
clearness  and  regularity  tnrough  the  several  subjects.  There  is, 
in  many  of  these  sermons^  no  formal  peroration  ;  but,  though 
the  concluding  addresses  might  in  some  instances  have  been 
e\\  irged  with  effect,  we  seldom  perceive  any  deficiency  of  for- 
c.bU  exhortation,  arising  from  this  ne0:lect  of  a  custom  which 
is  sometimes  *  honoured  more  in  the  nreach  than  in  the  ol>- 
^  pervance/    In  the  sf  lection  of  his  subjects,  the  Author  h^s 
bpen  careful  to  consult  the  feelings  of  judicious  and  pious 
Readers,  and  his  mode  of  discussing  them  cannot  Fail  of  being 
to  such  piTscns  both  pteusing  and  useful. 
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*  The  entire  volume,  with  an  exception  to  which  we  shall  refer 
in  the  close  of  our  article,  is  entitled  to  pur  warm  commenda« 
tion.  Its  sentiments  are  throughout  evangelical;  it  is  suffix 
ciently  argumentative,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  metaphysical 
reasoning  and  loose  declamation;  the  exhortation  is  earnest 
and  persuasive ;  and  the  whole  composition  is  perspicuous  and 
animated.  The  friends  of  the  venerable  Preacher,  who,  we  are 
concerned  to  learn,  '  is  no  longer  capable  of  ihucli  activity  in 
'  his  pastoral  duties,'  will  receive  this  volume  as  a  valuable 
memorial  of  their  excellent  Instructor.  The  work  well  deserves 
to  tstke  its  place  among  the  more  select  volumes  of  Sermons 
which  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  religious  public. 

The  subjects  of  these  discourses  are  the  following :  Estimate 
of  Christian  Character — Fidelity  in  little  (Two  Sermons) — 
Moral  Infirmities  and  Christian  Strenirth — The  Transficruration 
(Two  Sermons) — The  Agony  in  the  Garden — Prayer  and  Re- 
signation— Earnestness  and  Perseverance  in  Ptayer— The 
Prayer  of  the  Cross  (Two  Sermons) — The  Penitent  of  the 
Cross — The  Graves  opened — Peace  of  Mind — The  Doctrine 
of  Salvation  by  Christ — Separate  Existence  of  disembodied 
Spirits — The  Superiority  of  the  Separate  State — Joy  in  Heaven 
over  one  Sinner  that  Repenteth. 

The  first  Discourse  is  in  illustration  of  the  maxim  delivered  in 
Luke  vi.  44,  "  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  own  fruit,"  as  applied 
to  Christian  profession  ;  and  from  its  constant  reference  to  per- 
sonal obligations  and  individual  habits,  it  would  seem  designed 
by  the  Author  to  protect  his  readers  from  the  danger  of  falsely 
estimating  their  religious  characler,  by  substituting  for  internal 
imnciples  of  pietv,  and  the  habitual  influence  or  them  in  ap- 
propriate duties,  the  equivocal  evidence  of  external  zeal. 

*  One  class  of  men,  disgusted  with  their  private  duties,  and  unwilling 
to  attempt  a  uniform  or  conscientious  fidelity  which  they  have  never 
possessed,  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  do  God  ser- 
vice, by  travelling  into  departments  of  usefulness,  which  are  quite 
beyond  their  own  sphere ;  and  that  they  can  estimate  their  fidelity  by 
occupations,  which  God  has  neither  required  nor  qualified  tliem  to 
discharge. 

*  There  are  others,  who,  though  truly  strangers  to  the  habits  of  re- 
ligion at  homei  bring  themselves  to  imagine,  that  they  may  estimate 
themselves  by  their  religious  observances  before  the  world ;  or,  by 
occasional  impressions  of  religion,  which  they  sometimes  experience, 
but  which  they  are  conscious  are  never  effectual  for  the  substantial 
ends  either  of  duty  or  salvation;  or,  by  such  good  works  as  do  not 
.interfere  with  their  private  passions,  and  which  cost  them  nothing ;  or 
by  what  is  as  frequently  resorted  to,  the  severity  of  their  zeal  for 
purity  of  morals  in  other  men,  or  for  the  general  interests  of  ih^ 
church  of  God. 
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*  tlfe*  MOW  dehirfon  mair  be  IMered  iti  imiDy  other  wtft.  Boi  I 
bcaeedi  you  to  ooDsidery  wnelher  ye  ere  betl  oiialified  tolofmaeomd 
jedgment  of  the  chartcter  of  any  individul  nrotn  the  oecaftioMi  ap* 
peanocea  which  he  aaramet  boon  the  world,  or  m  titualioM  m 
which  bis  chief  bmineaa  docs  not  lie*  and  whidi  neither  materially 
affisct  |j8  interests,  nor  awaken  the  strong  p^Msions  of  his  heart;  er, 
whether  you  do  not  esthnate  his  character  with  far  mater  certaiiii]r9 
when  you  see  him  in  his  ordinary  temper  of  mind)  engaged  in  wm 
usual  occupations ;  when  you  can  coolly  observe  the  genenl  tenor  of 
his  conduct,  in  his  most  responsible  situations— his  conduct  to  hia 
wife  and  to  his  childreui  and  to  his  brothers  and  to  his  sisters,  and  to 
his  servants,  and  to  those  who  depend  on  him  i  to  those  whom  Pkw» 
vidence  has  cast  on  his  care,  whose  happiness  he  has  the  power  to 
promote,  but  whom  he  can  abo  compel  to  feel  their  depenoenoe  on 
nim  aa  a  weariness  or  a  burden  s  to  Uiose  who  have  done  him  goo^ 
and  to  those  who  have  done  him  evil ;  to  the  rich  above  him,  and  to 
those  whom  he  assumes  the  right  to  regard  as  his  inferiors;  to 
those  with  whom  he  has  business  to  transact,  and  to  those  whom  be 
has  the  means  to  injure  or  to  harass  with  impunity. 

'  In  all  such  examples,  you  can  distinguish  his  general  conduct 
from  his  incidental  deviations  from  it ;  and  can  separate  deflects  whidi 
are  not  habitual,  from  the  general  tendency  and  teoor  of  his  life. 

*  It  is  in  the  mat  or  leading  features  of  his  ordinary  habits,  that 
the  character  of  the  man  is  truly  seen ;  and  there  alone  his  teaiper 
of  mind,  and  its  real  qualities  and  effects,  can  be  fafa-ly  estimated. 

*  It  is  vain  to  think  that  the  efficacy  of  religious  principle  can  ever 
be  fullv  understood  by  means  of  any  other  test.  Tnat  which  is  done 
to  God  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  cbiofly  done  at  home,  and  is  sddom, 
indeed,  done,  except  where  our  peculiar  duties  lie.  There  the  efibcts 
of  genuine  faith  and  of  personal  religion  ought  to  be  fiilly  and  disdnctly 
seen ;  and,  therefore,  chiefly  there  must  our  fidelity  oe  tried.'    pp. 


The  next  two  diacoursea,  on  '  Fidelity  in  little/  are  replete 
vriih  sound  and  varied  inatruction,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
to  correct  the  miatakea  of  those  persons  who  underrate  the  in- 
fluence of  true  religion  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  Ufe,  and  too 
much  connect  with  their  estimate  of  usefulnesa,  a  situation  and 
circomstancea  of  some  superiority.  The  most  important  officea 
of  beneficence  are  sometimes  to  be  found  associated  with  the 
moat  limited  aitoationa ;  and  the  qualitiea  which  miglit  adoru 
the  most  eminent  atationa  of  active  goodneaa,  are  not  unfte- 
quently  to  be  observed  in  the  lowest.  As  the  Author  re-> 
marks, 

*  We  may  discover  the  most  uaaAil  and  estimable  charaetcrs  in  hi»- 
man  society,  amon^  men  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people^  among 
those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  dieir  brow,  and  who  haive 
nothing  to  Uie -end  of  their  Hves  which  they  can  call  their  owp«-who 
have  no  talentalmt  their  disinterestedness  and  a  pbin  wdentaadiqg, 
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vocivudMir  waumd hkwtt  f cn]»hM  bm» who  iMtetiMo  nilad  to 
Maine  integriljt  indefatigable  indostry,  the  habitual  tenae  of  ducjto 
God«  and  good  affections  toward*  all  around  them.  By  Uieir  silent  and 
assiduous  application  to  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  in  the  fear  of 
God»  thej  possess  an  extent  of  substantial  usefulness  within  their  own 
sphm  an^  abote  all,  a. degree  of  satisfhctioii  and  tranquiHitjr  in  their 
own  minds,  in  which  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  and  not  many 
■oUe  can  surpass  them**    p.  40. 

The  followiog  reflections  our  readers  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate as  recurring  in  Uie  mind  of '  a  fair  and  coiiscientioas  maa' 
on  a  survey  of  Ute ;  and  they  will  use  them  wisely  if  they  allow 
the  oautions  and  vigilance  which  thev  suggest,  auoh  influence 
as  may,  if  not  prevent,  yet  diminish  tne  regrets  which  are  heie 
ao  strongly,  but  ao  truly  represented. 

*  Even  he  who  is  permitted  to  reach  extreme  old  age,  has  good 
reason  to  consider  himself,  in  the  best  view  of  his  life,  as  **  faithful  hot 
in  a  very  little/'  if  he  be  truly  aware  of  the  extent  of  duty  entrusted 
to  him — if  he  considers  dispassionate^  what  he  might  have  done  for 
the  glory  of  God«  for  the  advantage  of  the  world,  or  for  his  own  salva- 
tion, in  comparison  with  the  best  service  which  he  has  actually  ac- 
complished—How many  passions  and  pursuits,  of  which  he  is  ashame<^ 
have  at  difierent  times  polluted  his  life,  and  been  mixed  with  hie 
purest  intentions— How  much  he  has  been  wanting  in  his  submission 
to  God,  under  the  privations  or  afflictions  which  have  been  sent,  in 
jthe  kindness  or  wisdom  of  Providence,  to  humble,  or  to  warn,  or  to 
persuade,  or  to  reclaim  him — How  greatly  be  has  failed  in  resisting 
the  temptations,  in  watching  the  corruptions,  or  in  controlling  the 
passionsof  the  world---How  much  he  has  left  undone  or  neglected, 
even  where  hb  intentions  were  purest,  of  that  which  he  knew  to  be 
his  indispensable  duty— How  much,  in  evenr  department,  has  been 
lost,  of  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  have  done  or  attained,  which 
no  len^  of  time  can  again  place  within  his  reach ;  and,  finallvi  how 
many  mdividuals,  with  whom  lie  has  been  at  different  perioas  asso- 
dated,  have  suflered  by  bis  negligence,  or  by  his  selfishness,  or  by  his 
Msentments,  or  by  his  guilty  who  have  long  since  escaped  into  the 
grave,  and  to  whom  he  can  never  have  the  means  of  compensating  the 
disadvantages  brought  on  them,  or  the  positive  injuries  which  they 
had  good  reason  to  charge  to  his  account/  pp.  49, 60. 

From  die  very  excellent  discourse,  '  The  Penitent  of  the 
*  Cross,'  we  extract  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be  reconx- 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  Dioae  Theologians  who,  from  the 
fear  of  impairing  the  force  of  moral  sanctiona,  and  of  inducing 
in  the  irreligious,  feeling  oppoaed  to  the  present  demandb  of 
the  Gospel,  would  diminish  tne  value  of  this  illustrioua  example 
of  genume  repentance  and  aavioe  power  in  circumstancea  of 
the  last  extremity,  by  the  introduction  of  unanpported  hypo* 
theaia*    U  ia  ^lite  correct  to  irpreaent  the  case  aa  affoidiog  no 
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kind  or  measure  of  encouragement  ^whatever  to  the  irreIigions» 
to  resist  the  appeals  directed  to  their  conscience,  and  to  defer 
to  a  future  period  compliance  with  the  demands  or  suggestions 
of  immediate  duty ;  but  it  is  not  less  correct  to  assert  the  im* 
portant  relation  which  this  case  bears  towards  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent description. 


*  I  make  no  inquiry  whatever  into  what  this  criming]  mighi  hi 
known  before  his  crucifixion;  or,  in  particular^  into  what  he  might 
have  Ieamt»  to  stimulate  his  repentance  or  prepare  htm  for  it,  between 
the  time  when  his  crimes  were  committed,  and  the  pciiod  of  his  cm- 
Cifixion.  On  this  subject  we  can  have  no  real  information,  though 
ranch  has  been  said  on  it  without  any  authority  whatever.  Every 
attempt  to  assume  as  facts,  circumstances  which  have  not  been  re* 
latedt  in  order  to  prove  that  the  repentance  of  this  criminal  was  nol 
the  penitence  of  the  cross,  but  a  penitence  which  had  been  before  pre* 
pared,  notwithstanding  his  crimes,  and  the  justice  of  bis  punbhment, 
IS,  in  effect*  an  attempt  to  explain  away  the  plain  narrative  of  the 
Gospely  and  die  manifest  design  for  which  it  has  been  given  us. 

*  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  refute  a  supposition  which  hat  ao 
often  been  gratuitously  assumed,  that,  notwitnstanding  his  Mtuatioa 
as  a  convicted  malefactor,  this  man  might  have  been  a  good  man 
before ;  that  his  crime  might  have  been  only  a  deviation  from  his 
general  character,  and  that  this  penitence,  instead  of  being  the 
penitence  of  the  cross,  might  have  been  no  more  than  a  return  to  his 
ordinary  state  of  mind. 

'  Let  us  just  observe,  that  we  know  not  a  single  circumstance  more 
of  the  case  than  the  evangelists  have  related;  and  that  not  one 
syllable  of  what  is  thus  assumed  is  recorded  by  them.  We  have 
no  right  to  invent  a  history  to  suit  anv  preconceived  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  repentance,  or  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists^ 
tlie  supposition  of  a  single  fact  invented  by  ourselves.  They  befin 
their  historv  of  the  penitent  malefactor  with  his  crucifixion  and  his 
rebuke  to  his  obdurate  associate,  and  they  finish  it  by  relating  his 
supplication  to  our  Lord.  We  must  begin  and  conclude  our  account 
of  him  at  the  same  points.  He  was  a  criminal  justly  condemned 
to  crucifixion  by  his  own  confession,  and,  whatever  he  had  before 
heard  of  our  Lord's  character,  he  had  been,  down  to  that  period* 
a  profligate  man.  At  this  moment,  under  the  agonies  of  crucifixion, 
with  our  Lord  beside  him  on  the  cross,  he  i$  held  up  to  us  as 
a  sincere  and  genuine  penitenL 

*  These  are  the  facts  on  which  every  opinion  relating  to  him  must 
be  built/    pp.  307—309. 

We  agree  with  the  Author  in  deeming  it  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Evangelist  had  any  other  design  in  the 
lecord  which  be  has  given  of  the  extraordinary  fact,  than  to 
represent  this  converted  malefactor  aa  having  become  a  penitent 
on  the  cross,  and  to  connect  his  penitence  inseparably  with 
^^'   last  scene  of  hia  life.    We  agree  with  him  too»  that 
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'  ^  It  it  impottible  not  to  rce,  at  the- sahie' time,  tio'w  lltdb  eotioti*' 
mgement  diia  moat  tingular  fact,  when  it  is  atript  of  circamatancea* 
ftfhich  do  not  belong  to  it,  can  give  to  those  who  venture  to  poatpone- 
their  penitence  or  their  reformation  to  the  last  hour;  or  not  to- 
perceive  how  forciblv  the  narrative  itself  demonstrates  the  hopeless 
consequences  of  such  an  attempt.  ' 

'  They  who  have  long  persisted  in  the  vices  of  the  world,  and'  in' 
Che  habits  of  an  irrelit^ious  life,  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  alle*' 
Tiate  the  reproaches  of  their  own  minds,  by  persuading  themselves^' 
lliat  the  time  will  come  at  last,  when  their  sensible  approach  to  the 
grave  shall  produce  a  decided  change  on  their  characters;  and 
when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  on  the  last  moments  of  thought  and  reflection,  a  nem 
heart  shall  be  given  them. 

*  This  is  a  delu«ion  so  common,  and  which  has  operated  with  such' 
a  uniform  efl^ect  from  one  age  to  another,  that  it  may  well  be  con-* 
sidered  as  incorporated  with  the  character  of  the  human  race. 
Though  perpetually  contradicted  by  experience,  all  the  succesaiona 
of  worldly  and  ungodly  men  eagerly  embrace  the  aame  delusion, 
and,  in  tlie  perio<ls  oK  health  and  activity,  are  as  confident  as  they 
who  were  before  them,  that  the  result  will  be  in  their  favour. 

'  But  when  I  remind  you  of  this  fact,  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
with  serious  and  dii^passionate  attention,  whether  there  is  any  sound 
reason  to  suppose,  from  what  you  feel  within  yourselves,  or  from  what 
yoQ  observe  in  otfier  men,  that  the  sensible  approach  of  death  will 
alter  the  chnracter  which  has  been  uniform  or  habitual  through  life, 
and  which  has  resisted  Viet^  other  change  of  condition.  Mcaiiae 
there  have  been  detached  examples  of  individual  sinners  who  have 
been  routed  to  repentance,  or  who  have  been  converted  at  the- 
latest  periods  of  human  life,  is  tliere  any  reasonable  man  who  caa 
aerioubly  or  deliberately  presume,  that  aAer  his  habits  have  been 
rivetted  by  a  lung  series  of  wickedness,  and  when  his  vigour  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  this  is  a  change  on  the  moral 
condition  of  his  mind,  on  which  he  may  safely  or  with  any  reasonable 
probability  rely.  All  his  experience,  as  w^l  as  the  general  expe- 
rience of  mankind  :  every  tning  which  he  knows  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  life,  and  of  the  usual  progress  of  human  characters, 
unquestionably  contradicts  the  probability  of  such  an  event*  It 
is  even  a  more  frequent  occurrence* to  observe*  that  unprincipled  or 
impenitent  men  become  more  sensibly  hardened  as  they  advance 
far  into  life,  and  ore  less  visibly  affiscted  by  the  approach  of  death, 
than  when  they  saw  it  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

'  Shall  it  be  sufficient  to  place  against  ail  this  experience,  tlie 
single  fact,  that  there  have  been  examples  of  a  late»  and  even  of 
a  death-bed  repentance,  which  cannot  be  questioned^ 

*  There  have  been  such  examples,  and  there  may  be  many.  But 
t  venture  to  affirm,  that  for  estty  well  authenticated  case  of  this 
kind,  there  are  ten  thousand  examples  of  men  dying  at  last  aa 
hardened  aa  they  have  lived,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  delusive 
^rearas  of  repentance  ^r  reformation  to  come,  arc,  tu  their  own 
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cmaktim^  at  well  at  in  die  jo^gnent  of  all  arooiid  tbeniy  m  ftr 
^m  any  gymptQoiB  of  a  better  state  of  mind,  on  the  verge  of  die 
gtavCf  as  at  the  time  when  they  imagined  thenujeWea  to  hare  nuuqr 
years  of  health  and  activity  before  them. 

*  But  a  malefactor  on  the  cross  was  penitent,  and  finmd  nencj 
there.  This  is  undeniable.  But  look  at  nis  companion,  whose  state 
of  mind  is  held  up  to  us  as  a  warning  of  much  more  general  appK* 
cation  to  the  ordmary  circumstances  and  experience  of  the  worlct^ 
than  the  penitence  of  the  cross. 

*  The  bodily  snfierings  of  this  hardened  criminal  were  as  serere  en 
those  of  his  associate.  His  prospect  of  death  was  as  certain  and 
immediate ;  he  had  all  its  horrors  on  his  mind,  and  he  was  in  as  fUl 
possession  of  his  fiiculties  and  of  his  recollection,  as  his  penitent 
companion ;  but  so  far  from  subduing,  his  certain  approach  to  imme* 
diate  death  served  only  to  irritate  the  worst  passions  of  his  heurt ;  and 
he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  profligate  rage  and  blasphemy/ 

pp.  919— 323* 

In  the  thirteenth  aermon,  '  The  Graves  opened/  the  vene- 
rable Preacher  has  embarrassed  bis  subject*  very  unnecessarily 
we  think,  by  referring  to  the  ancient  opinions  respecting  the 
case  of  Uiose  holy  persons  who  "  came  out  of  tne  gravea^ 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    We  are  somewhat  surprised 
that,  '  ft  writing  which  professes  to  express  the  opinions  of 
'  Thaddeus/  should  be  quoted  as  stating  eipress/y, '  that  those 
'  holy  men  remained  on  earth  forty  days,  while  our  Lord  was 
'  there,  and    afterwards,    invisibly  ascended  with  him   into 
'  heaven,  the  immediate  partakers  of  his  triumph  over  death 
'  and  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death/    The  Author  admita 
that  '  there  is  good  reason  to  question  the  authenticity  of  this 
'  writing  as  the  production  of  Thaddeus/    So  we  judge.    But 
the  import  of  the  writing  is  by  no  means  correctly  given  in  the 
preceding  passage.    The  woras  of  Thaddeus,  as  we  find  diem 

in  EuseblUa,  are  as  follows  :  avi^m^  nai  cvt^uft  nxfWf  thk  ikTottnm 
nMHMi»,nitmnfi»    Km  ft^i  KwriSn  fi^fof ,  an6n  i\  lara  wpXXov  *exAov  «^  top  9ar{^ 

•vTw ^ — '  be,  (Christ)  arose,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  from  the 
'  grave,  many  who  had  lon^  been  dead ;  and  bow  he  de- 
'  aoended  alone,  but  ascended  to  hia  Father  accompanied  by 
^  a  numerous  throng/ 

This  is  the  entire  passage  to  which  the  Author  refers ;  and  it 
18  evidently  less  definite  than  would  be  requisite  to  juatiiy  the 
representation  of  its  import  contained  in  our  citation  from  hia 
discourse.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the  account  trana* 
mitted  by  Euaebius,  which  the  Author  baa  clearly  overiooked, 
and  which,  we  apprehend,  entirely  accords  with  the  opinion  of 


•  Hist.  Ecdes.  Lab.  I.  Cap.  IS. 
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Tertullian  which  he  censures ;  namely,  /  that  the  persons  who 

*  came  oat  of  their  epraves  at  this  time,  were  the  patriarchs  or 

*  the  prophets/  '  in  this  idea/  says  the  Author, '  he  (Tertul- 
'  lian)  seems  to  be  quite  unsupported ;  and  it  is  inconsistent 
'  with  the  narratiye  of  the  Evan^lists/  (the  Ecangeint-^Mdl* 
thew,)  '  which  sopposes  the  individuals  who  came  out  of  their 
'  graves  to  have  been  personally  known  to  individuals  then 
'  alive  at  Jerusalem/  But  the  persons  who  are  described  in 
the  Eusebian  document  as  being  raised  from  the  dead«  were 
evidently  persons  whose  decease  had  not  been  so  recent  as  to 
admit  of  their  having  been  personally  known  to  individuals 
living  at  the  time  of  Christ  s  resurrection.  The  sentiments 
ascribed  to  Ignatius,  in  the  subsejquent  paragraph,  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  interpolated  Epistles,  (Epi$t.  ad  TratUanas^ 
which  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied  to  have  had  left  un- 
touched by  a  serious  writer  in  a  grave  ar^ment.  It  is  but 
fair  to  state,  that  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  Author  has 
cited  the  passages  in  question,  is  to  shew  '  in  what  manner  the 
'  circumstances  related  were  interpreted  in  the  primitive  ages/ 
But,  in  a  case  where  the  authorities  are  so  doubtful,  and  iti 
respect  to  which  some  readers  may  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  beinff  misled  by  representations  which  go  beyond  the  simple 
facts  of  the  Evangelical  history,  we  should  have  been  (us- 
posed  to  advise  the  omission  of  the  entire  paragraphs  which 
are  in  this  discourse  devoted  to  '  a  subject  of  deep  and  diffi- 
'  cult,'  but  not,  we  think,  of  very  interesting  '  inquiiy  :*  it  is 
certainly  one  which  an  expositor  is  left  to  pursue  witnout  th^ 
aid  of  Scriptural  light. 

Tlie  interpretation  given,  in  the  succeeding  division  of  the 
discourse,  ot  Ephes.  iv.  8,  9, 10,  is  evidently  forced :  the  pa8-> 

X  affords  no  support  to  the  opinion  which  it  is  brought  to 
Id,  that '  the  captives  whom  our  Lord  led  up  with  himseir 
'  'on  hi^,  were  those  holy  men  whose  bodies  came  out  of  theis- 
'  naves  after  his  own  resurrection.' 

in  the  sixteenth  Sermon,  on  the  '  separate  existence  of  dis-^ 
f  embodied  spirits,'  in  which  the  Scnptural  evidence  on  the- 
subject  is  aaduced»  we  do  not  find  any  notice  taken  of  the 
passage  Matt.  x.  28,  which,  in  our  estimation,  is  one  of  th» 
most  direct  and  positive  assertions  of  the  doctrine  in  the  whole- 
Bible.  These  words  of  Christ's  are  perfectly  free  fixmi  all  ob- 
Bcuiily;  and  they  form  the  basis  of  an  argument  to  which,  in  our 
judgement,  no  answer  can  be  given. 

"niere  is  an  expression  in  p.  301,  which  obviously  requires  U^ 
be  corrected — *  impenitence  on  the  cross  of  Christ  /  it  should 
be,  mar  the  cross. 
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Art.  DC.  Lectures  on  Architecture ;  comprising  the  History  of  the 
Art  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  present  Day.  By  James  Elniesy 
Architect.     8yo..pp.  432.     Price  ISf.  London,  1S21. 

N  all  criticisms  on  subjects  connected  with  Art,  there  inv««t 
necessarily  be  much  that  is  purely  conventional.  There  is 
.no  great  difficulty  in  laying  down  leading  principles,  and  it  is 
equally  easy  to  make  inferences  from  them  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  when  writers  on  this  subject  come  to  applications  at  once 
general  and  specific,  they  are  too  apt  to  substitute  description 
and  declamation,  for  reasoning  and  legitimate  deduction.  Sim- 
plicity, for  instance,  is  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  Art;  it 
may  exist  in  as  real  perfection  in  the  Acanthus  of  the  Corin* 
thian,  as  in  the  unadorned  capital  of  the  *  manly  Doric ;'  and 
we  can  distinctly  perceive  its  exaggeration  in  the  mde  and 
naked  structures  of  earlier  races,  or  its  utter  rejection  in  the 
wild  and  florid  magnificence  of  mosques  and  pagodas.  But 
when  we  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the  various  applications  of 
the  principle  to  different  styles  of  ornamental  building,  wben 
.we  ask  why  we  prefer  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  to  diat  of 
the  Gothic,  or  the  Egyptian  architecture,  we  are  not  sure  that 
any  more  satisfactory  solution  can  be  pven*  than  that  which 
refers  our  preference  to  the  effect  of  early  and  habitual  asso- 
ciation. When,  for  instance,  the  Parthenon  presents  itself  to  | 
our  recollection,  we  immediately  and  unavoidably  invest  it  with 
the  glories  of  the  Acropolis,  and  connect  with  it  the  fame  of 
Ictinus  and  Phidias,  the  '  proud  story'  of  the  heroes  who  wor- 
shipped  within  its  precincts,  and  the  classic  splendour  of  the 
scenery  which  surrounded,  as  with  a  zone  of  brightness  and  of 
beauty,  the  rock  of  which  that  transcendent  edifice  was  the 
most  distinguished  ornament  The  superiority  of  the  Greciaa 
sculpture  may  be  determined  at  once  by  an  appeal  to  the  great 
archetype,  nature ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  prin- 
ciple equally  absolute,  that  will  apply  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  architecture ;  and  evei^  with  respect  to  the  first,  we  find  it 
embarrassed  with  so  many  qualifications  and  restrictfons,  as  to 
the  proper  range  and  limits  of  art,  that  we  are  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  feeling  and  prescription. 
Vtility,  indeed^  is  up  to  a  certain  point,  an  unerring  gmde  in 
every  diing  connected  with  the  science  and  practice  of  con- 
struction, nor  can  it  ever  be  wholly  lost  sight  of  with  iinponity ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  of  difficult  definition,  and  in  its  spe- 
cific application  it  seems  altogether  at  variance  with  decoration, 
though  it  has  unquestionably  suggested  many  of  the  forms 
now  considered  as  ornamental.  Tnis  is  the  principle  so  d(V- 
quendy  discussed  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  de  Ctraicre^  and 
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which  lie  iHuBtnites  by  reference  to  natural  and  artificial  ob- 
jects, to  trees  and  to  men,  to  ships,  to  columns,  and  to  the 
pedimented  roof  of  the  Roman  Capitol.  All  of  these  blend 
usefulness  wiA  beauty  and  dignity,  and  derive  much  of  the 
latter  from  their  obvious  and  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed. 

We  cannot  8a;r  that  Mr.  Elmes  has  been  very  successful, 
rather  in  elucidafang  the  principles,  or  in  tracing  the  history  of 
his  art  through  the  imperfect  indications  of  its  early  pro&rress 
There  is  very  littie  of  profound  investigation,  or  of  successful 
research  m  these  volumes,  as  far  as  the  monuments  of  remote 
antiquity  ate  concerned ;  and.  however  acceptable  these  lec- 
tures may  have  been  when  delivered  orally  to  mixed  audiences, 
we  fear  that  they  will  not  be  found  equally  interesting,  now 
that  they  are  consigned  to  a  more  deliberate  examination  and 
a  more  competent  criticism.  In  all  that  regards  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Elmes  seems  to  be  complete- 
ly versed:  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  work  are  those 
which  relate  to  scientific  construction,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
errors  of  modem  architecture  are  acute  tmd  just.  Mr.  E. 
Mema  to  have  foimed  his  taste  on  the  purest  models,  and  his 
■Mgestoons  for  the  improvement  of  the  prevailng  system,  are 
striking  and  judicious.  A  littie  less  parade  and  somewhat 
more  compression.--.le88  theory  and  more  practical  illustration, 
— with  a  ngid  excision  of  all  tiie  verbiage  on  the  very  doubtful 
subject  of  patronage,  would  have  reduced  his  volume  in  mag 
mtude,  but,  m  an  equal  proportion,  would  have  increased  ite 
worth. 

Mr.  Elmes  is  not  always  fortunate  in  his  i^asonings.  In  his 
first  lecture,  he  undertakes  to  prove  tiiat  tiie  EgypSans  had  a 
'  complete  knowledge  of  the  «ch.'  and.  for  anTS^nTtiiS  wJ 
can.ee  to  the  contrary,  he.ucpeed.in  establishingYfai; 
^'^J'^  r^  *v  *^'y  anacquainted  with  it.    He  |avelv  sue- 

h?Sij?*i!??XI'*  'gnonmce.  shews  or,}y  coutempt :  tiiough 

.  n?^?W  K  ^J*."*"*"*  approaches  to  Uiis  scientific  elenSt 

of  modem  bmlding  are  to  be  found  in  the  entrance  to  tiie 

great  pyramid  at  Memphis.    He  appeak.  in  sup^rt  of  hS 

SL^^i"**w"'\^*l"™*»"-  Nowitisquite^clei?uS 
that  the  bnck  vaulto  to  which,  we  suppose,  he  refers,  when  he 

'P?Jf  t\i^  '"^  at  Thebes.'  are^^modem  ^sSSon 
and  tiiat  the  opinion,  of  Behoni.  in  matters  of  leamhgTd 
danical  rewarch,  u«  not  entitied  to  much  weight    Wtf,  r^ 
«pect  to  tiie  arch   a.  it  is  called,  of  Goumou.  itfs  entirely*^ 
titute  of  any  pretetunon.  to  tiie  name,  excepting  tiiat  it  U  wmU 
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circular*  Instead  of  ▼oussoirs*  it  conaiats  simpty  of  parallel 
atones  hollowed  into  their  present  fonn^  without  a  key-stone, 
or  any  thing  that  resembles  one.  If  Mr.  Elmes  wishes  for  4 
correct  view  of  the  question,  he  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
valuable  travels  of  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  investigated  this 
subject  with  his  usual  learning,  good  sense,  and  impartiality. 
Hie  general  remarks  on  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  analysis 
*  of  its  elements,  which  occur  in  these/ectures,  are  just  and  dis- 
criminating. 

The  second  lecture  relates  principally  to  the  oriental  styles; 
and  contains  much  interesting  detail.  The  third  enters  on  the 
captivating  subject  of  Grecian  art,  and  displays  a  just  percep- 
tion of  its  peculiar  excellencies.  The  criticisms  on  the  Orders 
are  iu  the  same  good  taste,  and  will  assist  the  student  in  foim« 
ing  correct  notions  on  that  essential  branch  of  architecture. 
The  observations  on  Stereotomjft  or  scientific  construction,  are 
both  entertaining  and  important,  and  we  shall  extract  rather 
largely  from  this  part  of  the  work. 

*  It  was  a  want  of  this  important  knowledge  in  the  architect  of 
the  Ratdife  Library,  Oxford,  that  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  slose 
eiftpola  wfaidh  he  had  begun  to  construct  over  that  buildings  and  whidi 
caused  dreadful  fractures  in  the  sobstmcture,  threatening  final  mtOk 
although  encircled  with  buttresses  almost. colossal.    He  finally  sulv 
•tiluted  the  present  wooden  cupola,  which  evidently  does  not  require 
those  immense  contreforts,  originally  destined  to  supply  the  stone 
cupola  with  that  strength  which  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
plet  of  construction  could  slone  hsve  furnished.    The  same  causes 
produced,  though  at  a  more  distant  period  from  its  first  erection,  the 
tremendous  fissures  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  which  ha?e 
hjen  recently  adourahly  and  sctentifiodly  remedied  by  the  celebrated 
mechanicilMi  Zabeglia.    This  srtist  encircled  the  whole  cupola,  after 
the  example  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  St.  Paul's,  with  a  stopen^ 
dons  iron  chain,  which  should  have  been  inserted  en  its  first  erectien, 
MB  its  construction  was  on  such  principles  as  evidently  reqnired  iL 
Even  if  the  design  should  come  more  perfect  from  the  architect  than 
those  just  mentioned,  yet  a  want  of  constructive  knowledge  in  the 
workman  would  be  no  less  decisive  of  instability.    Ignorance  of  this 
in  the  workmen  occasioned  some  of  the  arcades  in  toe  river  front  of 
Somerset  House  to  fall,  on  improperly  striking  the  centres,  and  in  con* 
•eqiie&ce  of  the  unfinished  abutments  having  been  left  without  tem- 
porary sopport On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  wdl>groonded  know* 

'ledge  of  fnis  important  branch  of  our  art  whidi  elevates  Sir  Chrnto* 
pher  Wren  so  much  above  his  compeers  and  rivals.  It  is  in  this  re* 
apect  that  his  works  so  eminently  exoeL  St.  Paul's  cathedral  may» 
perhaps,  arike  some  critics  to  be  fimlty  in  desipi,  but,  as  aperfipct piece 
of  scientific  cositncdJoji,  it  stands  withoota  rival.  I  apeak  with  aone 
confidence ;  for,  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Miliie»  who  was  ardii- 
tectural^conaervator  of  this  grand  structure,  I  eccivied  mys^  ooiw 
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•iderahly,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  in  measuring,  delineating, 
and  investigating  its  stereometrical  qualities.  The  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Walbrook,  a  work  also  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's,  is  no  less 
admirable  in  this  respect,  although  other  beauties  of  a  more  appa* 
rent  kind  have  raised  it  to  a  deservedly  high  rank  among  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  The  theatre  at  Oxford,  also,  is  excellent  in  point  of  con- 
struction, although  censurable  as  a  work  of  taste.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  incomparable  spire  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside  ;  an  archi" 
tectural  monster,  as  fkr  as  taste  is  concerned,  but  an  inimitably 
specimen  of  scientific  construction/ 

We  shall  add  to  this  illustration  of  the  most  important  part 
of  architecture,  Mr.  Elmes's  impressive  description  of  modern 
methods  of  construction. 

■ 

*  To  architectural  knowledge  and  taste,  as  a  fine  art,  must  con- 
structive knowledge  be  added,  or  all  we  shall  build  will  be  worthless. 
Half-burnt  bricks,  half-rotten  timber,  stucco  and  mastic,  will  never 
make  London  an  '  eternal  city ;'  and  till  the  constructive  errors  of 
modern  builders,  1  had  almost  said  architects,  be  eradicated  like  tliQ 
dry  rot  or  the  leprosy,  the  more  we  build  after  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  the  day,  the  more  food  are  we  providing  for  the  contempt  of  pos- 
terity/ 

In  the  sixth  lecture,  we  stumble  upon  one  of  those  hazarded 
assertions  which  no  one  really  acquainted  with  the  comparative 
merits   of  the  ancient  historians  would  venture  on   making. 

*  Tacitus,'  says  Mr.  Elmes,  •  who  deservedly  ranks  the  highest 

*  among  the  historians  of  Greece  or  liome!*  That  he  ranks  nigh, 
will  hardly  be  questioned  :  that  he  is  to  be  placed  even  on  a 
level  with  Livy  or  Thucydides,  we  apprehend  that,  out  of 
France,  few  who  have  the  means  of  correct  estimate,  will  be 
rash  enough  to  affirm.  Neither  do  we  think  that  Mr.  E.  is 
quite  just  when  he  stigmatises  the  magnificence  of  Rome  by 
the  words  '  unnatural  exaggeration.'  The  essential  beauty  o( 
the  Greek  architecture  would  have,  probably,  disappearea  in 
the  effort  to  blend  it  with  *  immenseness  of  size.'  Tne  popu- 
lation of  Rome,  redundant  in  numbers,  demanded  larger  space 
in  the  public  edifices,  and  their  different  habits  demanded  a 
different  style  of  construction.  We  can  see  no  signs  of  exag- 
geration in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  though  it  might  have 
'  consumed  more  materials,  and  cost  more  money  than  all  the 

*  temples  of  Athens  put  together ;'  nor,  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa,  with  the  unrivalled  sublimity  of  its  dome,  can  we  dis- 
cern any  symptoms  of  the  unnatural. 

The  seventh  lecture  contains  some  interesting  notice,  the 
residt  of  actual  inspection,  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and, 
among  others,  of  the  *  round  towers,  which  have  excited  so 
much    curiosity,     and    respecting    which    antiquaries    have 
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waRted  80  much  ingenious  conjectbre.  The  tower  at  MoDft8- 
terboioe,  near  Drogheda,  is 

*  one  hundred  and  tea  feet  hish^  and  fifty-one  feet  in  circumfe- 
rencey  beautifully  diminishing  like  the  shaft  of  an  aatioue  Doric 
column.  Its  diameter  is  seventeen  faet»  anil  the  thickness  ot  the  walls, 
which  are  built  of  a  blue  stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood*  three 
feet  six  inches ;    the  door  is  five  feet  six  inches  high,  tweniy-two 

inches  wide,  and  fix  feet  above  the  preseut  letrel  of  the  ground*. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  loftiest  round  tower ;  that  of  Dru- 
miskin,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
hi^h,  and  that  of  Kildare.  or  Chilledaire,  being  one  hofidred  and 
thirty-three  feet  high,  and  only  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
latter  extraordinary  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  but  three  lect 
six  inches  in  thickness,  is  built  of  fine  white  granite  to  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  rest,  of  the  blue  stone  of  the  country  ; 
the  door  is  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground.' 

We  shall  concliKle  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Elmes  tvith  his  esti- 
mate of  the  great  masters  of  the  English  school. 

*  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  an  eminent  roathematiciao  and  philosopher 
as  well  as  architect,  executed  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Londoo 
and  other  parts  of  England,  in  the  modern  Ftyle.  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
inferior  to  none  but  St.  Peter's  in  point  of  magnitude,  and  undoubtedly 
superior  even  to  that  both  in  skilful  construction  and  design,  will  per* 

petuate  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity Jones(  inigo)  was  grand  but 

unequal,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  celebrated  work,  the  Chapel  at  White* 
ball,  the  conception  of  which,  as  a  part,  and  but  a  small  part,  of  an 
Iminense  palace,  is  certainly  noble;  its  primary  divisions  fiew  and 
Simple,  its  openings  large  and  handsome,  but  it  is  unequal  in  compo* 
^tion  and  in  style.  Ihe  plav  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the 
breaks  over  each  column  is  in  a  minute  taste,  the  very  opposite  to 
ftrand.    The  Ionic  specimen  is  one  of  the  worst  atid  moit  impure 

be  could  have  chosen The  works  of  Yanburgh  are  solid  and 

|udiciou8 ;  but  be  neglected  the  lighter  graces  of  his  art,  and  is,  with 

all  his  picturesque  beauties,  cumbrous  and  inelegant  tn  detail 

Wyatt,  who  belongs  more  to  our  own  times  ••*•••  was  richer  and 
more  learned  in  his  art  than  either  Jones,  Wren,  or  Vanborgh.' 

tTie*  pseudo- architectural  decorations'  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
are  severely  censtired ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  Canova  disavowed, 
to  a  friend  of  th^  Lectnrer,  the  high  praise  ^  hich  he  has  been 
jkud  to  have  assigned  to  that  magnificent  structure. 
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Art.X.  A  General  Wstory  of  thp  fJcme  of  Gudph,  or  Royal 
Family  of  Gregl  flriiain.  from  the  Earlieitt  Period  in  whidi  th^ 
Name  4ppear$i  upon  Record,  to  the  Accession  of  bis  Mftifssty  l^in^ 
Gepr^e  the  First  to  the  Throne :  with  an  Appendix  of  autheotic 
and  origipal  Documents.  By  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  Domestio 
Physician  to  H.  R  H.  th^  Duke  of  Clarence,  royal  4to«  pp.  zxxvL 
500.  London.  1821. 

IN  the  daya  qf  the  Pretendier,  thia  diaaertation  oq  the 
pedigree  oi  the  Hou3e  of  Brunswiok  would  have  l^en  a  work 
of  some  value.  Wh^t  wQuld  not  the  Sl^ctor  of  {{anover  hay^ 
given,  that  waa  rea^pnable,  to  the  map  who  ahould  have  mad^ 
it  appear  that  his  ^reue  Highaesa  united  in  himself  the  liu^ 
of  Stuart  and  of  Plantagenet ;  that  England  would  receive 
back  to  her  palaoea  in  his  person^  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  Alfred  the  Great  and  of  a  long  succession  of  English  anq 
Scottish  Kings?  Vet  such  appeara  to  \3^  the  fact.  Our  Heniy 
the  Second  was,  through  tus  mother,  the  Empress  Mauq^ 
descended  both  from  Edmund  Ironside  ^d  from  Malcolm  thii 
Third  of  Scotland.  From  M^lda^  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  i^re  lineally 
descended ;  and  George  I.  and  .James  II,  stood  exactly  in  thf 
same  degree  of  relationship  (the  16th  in  descent)  to  their 
common  ancestor,  Henry  Plantagene^.  But  this  is  a  modem 
date  in  the  genealogical  records  ol  the  Guelphs.  '  At  a  perio4 
'  when  the  present  reigning  families  of  Europe  were  unheard 
^  of,  or  merely  emerging  into  notice,  the  ancestors  of  George 
^  the  Fourth  of  England  were  already  reigning  in  their  greatest 

*  splendour.'    The  antiquaries  of  the  Continent,  we  are  told^ 

*  have  been  able  to  trace,  with  every  degree  of  probability'—* 
we  suppose  the  highest  degree  is  meant — '  the  origin  of  the 
^  present  Royal  Family  of  England  and  Pukes  of  Brunswick, 

*  to  the  days  of  Attila,  the  Hun !'  Bless  those  German 
literati  1  They  are  the  first  (commentators,  and  dissertators, 
and  genealogists  in  the  world.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
they  have,  it  seems  to  us,  gone  back  either  too  far,  or  not 
quite  far  euouo^h.  The  tracing  back  the  Royal  pedigree  of  the 
Guelphs  to  the  Scyrri,  and  shewing  them  in  their  barbario 
prigiu,  reminds  us  of  the  noble  rivers  in  New  South  Wales^ 
which,  after  ascending  them  beyond  a  certain  distance,  are 
found  spreading  into  shallows,  and  losing  themselves  in 
swamps.  And  yet,  beyond  those  miserable  lakes,  they  may  be 
rivers  again ;  as,  beyond  the  days  of  Attila,  the  Guelphic  line 
of  descent  might  again,  could  we  but  trace  it,  rise  into  dis- 
tinction till  it  reached  its  patriarchal  origin  in  the  elder  son 
of  NoaJiL    We  must  be  pontented,  however,  with  tra^inor  ibe 
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Guelphs,  Wlphs,  or  Whelps,  up  to  the  days  of  Attila,  and 
establishing  the  affinity  of  the  Royal  fainily  of  England  to 
the  Huns.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Canning  too  is  related  to  the 
Huns. — Pliny  indeed,  mentions  the  Scyrri  as  a  Gothic  tribe, 
occupying  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  at  its  western 
extremity,  and  some  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Great  Belt. 
But  Jomandes^  in  his  History  of  the  Goths,  distinguishes  'tbem 
as  a  separate,  though  amicable  nation  who^  after  the  death  of 
Attila,  '  tunc  super  Danubium  considebant,  et  cum  Goihk 
*  pacific^  morabantur.'  They  occupied,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  ancient  Rhcetia,  and  the  present  countiy 
of  the  Tyrol ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  tiie  name  Wlph 
first  occurs  as  a  leader  or  prince  or  the  tribe.  The  Scyrri  weite 
annihilated,  as  a  distinct  tribe,  in  the  wars  between  Hun* 
nimund,  leader  of  the  Suevi,  and  Theodomic  the  Goth :  they 
fought  under  the  former  barbarian,  and  henceforth  lapsed  in 
ilie  Suevi.  A  Guelph  reappears  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  as  commanding  me  Bavarians  under  Childibert,  king 
of  the  Franks ;  and  for  a  century  afterwards,  the  name  chiefly 
occurs  among  the  princes  of  the  Bavarian  nation  and  the  nobles 
of  Lorabardy.  But  the  first  clearly  ascertained  ancestor  of 
ihe  present  family,  is  Guelph,  count  of  Bavaria,  670;  from 
'whom  descended  the  counts  of  Altdorf  and  dukes  of  Bavaria 
in  one  line,  and  the  marquesses  of  Este  on  the  other ;  which 
two  lines  were  united,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  Guelph,  sixth  count  of  Altdorf  and  third  duke  of  Bavaria. 
From  this  period,  the  Brunswick  line  of  the  House  of  Guelph 
flows  regularly  on  through  German  channels,  though  with 
somewhat  dimmished  majesty,  down  to  Ernest,  duke  of  Celle, 
styled  the  Confessor,  from  whom  diverge  the  two  lines  of 
Brunswick-Luneburg-Wolfenbuttle,  and  Hanover. 

Such  is  the  sum'  and  substance  of  the  historical  information 
contained  in  this  splendid  volume,  which  certainly  does  great 
credit  to  the  research  and  loyalty  of  the  Medical  Gentleman 
who  has  compiled  the  memoir.  To  those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  pursue  into  the  details  of  Continental  history,  the 
narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  Guelphs,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  German  branch  of  this  illustrious  house,  we  may  safely 
recommend  the  Memoir  as  abundantly  full  and  satisfactory^ 
and  not  altogether  unentertainine,  A  large  portion  of  the 
volume  is  occupied,  however,  with  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  and 
records,  of  no  sort  of  interest  to  any  one  but  a  confirmed  and 
inveterate  antiquary.  Thus  much  ma^  suffice  to  establish  the 
genealogical  splendour  of  the  Guelphic  pedigree.  '  There  is/ 
we  are  told, '  no  sovereign  house  in  Europe,  anciept  or  modeni, 
'  that  has  not  been  connected  with,  or  sprang  from,  some 
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'  branch  of  this  family/  As  to  the  family  name,  it  is  involved 
in  the  obscurity  uf  fable.  Professor  Eichhorn  of  Gottin^en 
inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  Guelph  or  Wlph  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Ancient  Saxon  fiueipe,  in  German  kiilpe,  i.  e.  help;  and 
that  Wlph  was  so  called  as  his  brother  Edico's  helper  in  the 
command  of  the  Scyrri.  But  Dr.  Halliday,  with  more  straight- 
forward good  sense,  supposes  the  name  to  be  derived  from  the 
animal  painted  on  the  standard  of  the  chief,  which  was  the 
rallying  war-cry  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
this  House  have,  it  is  said,  the  catnlus  sculptured  on  tneir  tomb. 
Whelp  is,  at  all  events,  as  honourable,  if  not  as  euphonous  a 
patronymic  as  plantagenet  or  broom-plant. 


Art.  XI.  Sacred  Lyrics,  By  James  EdmestoDs  Audior  of  **  Anston 
Park,'*  &c.  third  Set.  l2mo.  pp.  76.  Price  St.  6d.  London, 
1822. 

IIJ'R.  EDMESTON'S  muse  is  extremely  prolific,  and  pro- 
^^  mises,  in  time,  a  very  numerous  offspring.  This  is  the 
third  set  of  Sacred  Lyrics  of  which,  she  has  been  delivered 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  facility 
with  which,  apparently,  this  indefati^ble  Poet  gets  up  and 
gets  out  his  neat  little  volumes.  We  neartily  wish  him  success 
with  his  lyrics,  though  we  should  be  glad  if  he  would  take  a 
little  more  pains,  not  imitate  Moore  quite  so  much,  and  put 
sometimes  a  bit  in  the  mouth  of  bis  Pegasus.  '  The  Song  of 
'  Miriam'  and  '  Elijah'  are,  we^confess,  not  at  all  to  our  taste; 
they  touch,  at  times,  alarmingly  on  burlesque ;  as  for  instance, 

*  Hath  triumph'di  hath  triumphed,  and  no  one  bat  be'— 
This  is  in  a  much  better  style. 


« Where  can  I  jgo  from  Thbs! 

All  present  Deuyl . 
Nature,  and  Time,  and  Thought,  Thine  impren  bear; 

Throoffh  Earth,  or  S^  or  Sky, 

Though  ftr!*-Afarl— I  fly. 
I  turn,  and  mid  Thee  present  with  me  there. 

*  The  perfume  of  tHe  rose. 

And  eveij  flower  that  blows. 
All,  mark  Thy  lore,  in  dbsCen  of  the  vale  i 

The  com  that  crowos  the  fields. 

The  fruits  the  garden  yields, 
Pfodaim  the  bounties  that  can  ne? er  fail. 

<  The  vapour  and  die  doud. 
The  thimder  biusting  loud. 
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Speak  of  Thy  majesty,  in  words  of  flame ; 

The  Ocean  as  it  roars. 

Lashing  the  rocks  and  shores, 
£)ecl4reB  fnufi  what  a  mighty  hand  it  came* 

'  The  vasty  globes  that  roll. 

Bach  on  its  own  firm  pole^ 
Through  all  the  boundless  fields  of  space,  alone^ 

Prove,  that  indeed  Thou  art. 

The  life-vhed  and  the  heart. 
Of  Systems  to  our  Utll^  world  unknown. 

*  From  Thee,  I  cannot  fly ; 
Thine  all-observing  eve 

Marks  the  minutest  atom  of  Thy  reign  ; 

How  far  so  e'er  I  go, 

Tb0u  all  my  p»th  would'at  know, 
And  bring  Ibe  wi^idener  tp  tbis  ^r\h  again. 

*  But  why  should  I  depart? 
'Tis  safety  where  Thou  art, 

And  could  one  spot  alone.  Thy  being  bold| 

I,  poor,  and  vain,  and  weak, 

That  sacred  spot  would  seek. 
And  dwell  within  the  shelter  of  Thy  fold  !* 

pp.  67 — 9. 

Mr.  B.  wants  only  judgement,  and  a  liUle  severer  omental  ctil* 
tivaition,  provided  he  wiU  take  time  and  take  pains,  to  write 
mufii  better  poetry  than  this  volume  oontains. 


Art.  XIL  Si€ffAef  qf^ffrmouSf  f poached  to  Qonffregations  in  tarious 
Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  the  European  Continent. 
Furnished  bv  their  respective  Autfama.  VoL  IV.  ISPHV  fp*  19^« 
Price  4s.    £ondon«    182S. 

TXn'E  noticed,  with  some  approbation,  in  a  former  volume, 
**  the  first -set  of  t^is- series  of  sketdiea,  now  exlMiding  to 
two  hundred.  The  demand  wfaiefa  there  is  tbr  this  class  of  pro* 
dnctions,  is  astpnishing,  and  in  some  peit^ts  of  view  satis- 
factory. These  sketches  would  be  but  a  sorry  substitute  for 
finished  discourses,  if  intended  to  be  rethd  as  they  are.  But, 
as  rough  outlines,  designed  to  be  fiUod  un  by  the  individual, 
they  may  be  very  serviceable.  We  Mispeot,  however,  that  even 
the  Compilers  have  not  sofficientty  tried  the  efl^ect  of  their  own 
compositions,  or  they  would  have  ascertained,  that  a  sentence 
of  fourteen  lines  is  not  precisely  the  best  exordium  to  a  popular 
sermon,  nor  the  style  oi  the  fallowing  passage  f he  best  adapted 
to  the  pulpit :  it  is  taken  ino9  the  first  page. 
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*  Notwithstanding  the  oppr^sive  load  of  labour  and  care^  aod  sor- 
row and  temptation,  by  which  we  are  usually  burdened,  and  the  at- 
tention we  are  constrained  to  bestow  on  matters  which  concern  food 
and  raiment,  and  other  supplies  necessary  for  ourselves  and  our  de- 
pendants, while  passing  through  the  present  life ;  the  vigorous  and 
immortal  mind  sometimes  disengages  herself  from  her  encumbrances, 
and  spurning  the  low  and  gi*oveT[ing  pursuits  in  which  she  has  been 
detained,  plunges  into  the  fbture;   and   either  anxiously  it^^^h-cfi, 

*  Through  what  variety  of  untried  being,  through  what  new  ^eties 
and  changes  must  I  pass?'— or  expatiates  on  the  bright  and  blissful 
prospects  which  revelation  offers  to  the  eye  of  faith,  and  anticipates 
the  period  when  those  prospects  shall  be  realised. 

^  Nor  are  such  excursions  confined  to  the  future.  Man*8  future 
destiny  is  closely  connected  with  his  past  and  present  circumstances. 
It  is  therefore  natural  for  us  to  desire  to  inform  oursdves  concerning 
that  part  of  the  history  of  our  species  which  relates  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  former  times.  Here  again  revelatioti  comes  to  our 
assistance ;  and  in  its  sacred  pages,  and  particularly  in  the  chapter  in 
which  our  text  is  found,  carries  us  back,  through  a  variety  of  most  in- 
teresting occurrences,  even  to  the  birth  of  time  itself.  In  this  light 
our  text  appears  to  be  of  considerable  consequence :  for  while  it  fur- 
nishes matter  of  history  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  it  asserts  somo 
important  natural  truths,  and  suggests,  by  way  of  inference^  several 
others  oi  the  moral  kind.' 

A  want  of  simplicity  J^  the  prevailing  dfeffect  of  the  style  of 
these  sketches.     We  take  auotlier  specimen  at  randond. 

<  Oenutne  rdigion,  like  its  immutable  Author,  is  ''  the  same  yeaitet" 
day,  to  day,  and  for  ever/'  Under  every  gradation  of  the  dispensa^ 
tion  of  ffraeOi  ^  has  continued  essentially  the  rame  in  it^  dnrigin,  pr6^ 
pertiesi  and  effects.  The  personal  piety  of  the  patriarchs  and  propnets 
was  perfectly  similar  in  its  nature  and  tendency  to  that  which  is  no# 
inculcated  in  ihe  gospel  of  Christ.  This  invariable  identity  of  religiMi 
is  fally  proved^  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  Scripture,  and  the  irfMlu* 
bitable  evidence  uf  Christian  experience.  In  what  therefore  it  coni 
sists,  and  the  nMans  which  lead  to  its  possession,  are  subjects  of  Bu- 
prertie  and  general  importance.  Nor  are  we  left  to  wander  in  the  un^ 
certain  conjectures  and  perplexing  labyrinths  of  reason  and  pbilostfi 
phy,  in  the  grand  ponsurt  of  happiness.  God  has  given  us  an  explicit 
revektion  of  his  will,  which  is  an  infallible  directory  for  our  instruct 
tion  in  righteousness^  And  though  there  is  an  adoYirsble  diversity  of 
Ulmtration^  ihwe  is  evidently  a  perfect  unity  of  design  throughout  thtt 
sacred  writings,  in  which  godliness  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  Divm« 
operation,  haltowiftjg  aft  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  securing  the  in*> 
estimable  Mesaingsof  lifls  and  peace.'  pp.  26,  27. 

There  cannot  be  a  much  mOre  vicious  style  than  this  for  the 
pulpit. — III  Sermon  XXXVII,  we  meet  with  a  curious  expres-* 
sion :   '  In  reading  the   epistolary  correspondence  which  the 

*  Apostles  had  with  the  primitive  churcheb.'    Where  is  this  cor-* 
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respondencepreseTvedl  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  hito 
minute  criticism.  Our  general  impression  on  inspecting  this 
volume  is,  we  confess,  that  the  Bditors  have  allowed  them- 
selves  to  get  it  up  rather  carelessly  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. There  is  a  want  of  unction  in  the  whole.  '  Jesus  Christ 
•  toith  propriety  said/— is  not  a  becoming  wsTy  of  introducing 
the  words  of  our  Lord.  Sermon-writing  is  delicate  work.  We 
shall  give  a  complete  sketch  as  a  specimen. 

'  The  primitiTe  Christians  were  the  subjects  of  severe  and  coro|^i- 
cated  Buwsrings,  Christ  himself  sufiered,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  his  steps ;  and  he  taught  his  disciples  to  expect  simi- 
lar treatment,  **  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  men  for  my  name'8  sake/'  Matt, 
xiii.  !$•  The  apostles  instructed  their  converts  in  the  same  doctrine; 
and  the  author  of  this  epistle  reminded  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote 
it,  of  what  they  had  already  eudured.  Heb.  x.  82.  But  knowing  the 
liability  of  human  nature  to  shrink  from  sufferings,  and  the  tendency 
of  these  suffisrings  to  depress  and  overwhelm  the  mind,  he  urged  upon 
their  attention  the  interesting  advice  in  the  text ;  "  For  consider 
him,"  &c.    We  invert  the  order  of  this  passage,  and  consider,  . 

*  L  The  evil  deprecated ;— To  be  *'  wearied  and  faint  in  your 
minds.'' 

*  IL  The  antidote  presented  against  it ; — **  Consider  htm,"  &c. 

*  I.  The  evil  deprecated — is  expressed  in  these  words,  '*  lest  ye  be 
wearied  and  &int  in  your  minds  :*'  these  two  words  weariedf  stnd/ami^ 
though  not  precisely  synonymous  in  their  signification,  are  yet  nearlj 
allied  in  their  import.  The  former  refers  to  a  person  who  is  worn 
down  by  hard  labour;  and  the  latter  to  that  sinking  of  the  soul  and 
depression  of  the  spirits  which  result  from  fatigue.  The  context  will 
serve  to  cast  light  upon  this  subject.  Here  Christians  are  regarded 
as  running  a  race,  (ver  1.)— a  race  for  eternal  life — a  race  in  which 
every  impediment  must  be  cast  aside — which  most  be  ran  with  pa- 
tience—a race  which  requires  exertion,  and  demands  all  the  eneigies 
of  the  soul.  But  in  running  this  race,  there  is  a  danger  of  being  wea- 
ried and  fiunt  in  our  minds.    We  infer  this, 

'  K  From  the  moral  disinclination  there  is  in  human  nature  to  nui 
this  race.— Man's  propensities  and  tendencies  are  all  towards  sin  s  he 
runs  the  downward  road,  and  follows  a  multitude  to  do  evil :  and  even 
when  God  enlightens  the  understanding  to  discover  the  evil  of  sin  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  changes  the  heart  to  love  the  troth,  there 
are,  too  conunonly,  principles  of  depravi^  yet  remaining,  that  impede 
our  progress  in  our  neavenly  race ;  and  if  not  guarded  against,  will 
produce  weariness  and  faiotness  of  mind. 

*  2.  From  the  obsudes  and  dangers  that  lie  in  our  way.— If  the  path 
to  celestial  happiness  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  presented  only 
carnal  delights,  few  would  get  weary  in  pursuing  it ;  but  the  reverse 
of  this  is  tlie  trutli ;  it  presents  obsudes  which  seem  intoperaUe,  and 
dangers  which  are  appalling.  Here  are  the  temptatioBS  ot  the  devil— 
the  trowns  d*  the  world — ^the  storms  of  adverstty^-^stODes  of  stnmWiftg 
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ftttd  rocks  of  offence:  and  frequently  the  soul  of  th6  peo|Sle  is  dis* 
CDuraged,  because  o£  the  way. 

«  d.  Fron:  the  lengthened  period  of  our  sojourning  upon  earth. 
If  we  gained  the  prise'  the  moment  we  commenced  the  race,  and 
won  the  ^ctory  innnediately  on  our  putting  on  the  armour,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  weariness;  but  fVequerttly  a  long  period  of 
time  intervenes ;  years  of  painful  exercise,  and  Complicated  trials; 
and  many  who  iiave  begun  well,  and  endured  long,  have  hot  made  a 
good  finish,  bus  declined  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto 
Umto. 

*  4.  From  the  caations,  admonitions,  and  awful  examoles  esthibited 
in  the  Scriptures.  -Who  can  read  such  texts  as  the  foUowing,  with- 
out inftaiogtlw  posstbiKty  of  being  weary  and  faint  in  our  minds  f 
**  Ifthou  ibraake-liim/'.lto.  1  Chron.  xxvtit.  9.  <*  My  people  have 
committed  two  evib,**  Ac.  Jer%  li.  13.  *'  The  last  state  of  that  man/^ 
Ac«  Matt.  siL  46*  **  Holding  fiiith  and  a  good  conscience,'*  &c.  1 
Tim«  L  19,  2  Pet.  ii«  ML  This  being  wearied  and  faint  in  our  minds» 
is  an  evU  to  be  depreoatsd  i  the  phraseology  of  the  text  is  sufficiently 
indicativO'Of  this.  li  i»  0uil  in  tt$  naivre*  When  a  man  is  wearied* 
ice.  whsft  are  weto  infer  horn  this  i  Why,  that  the  good  within  him 
is  dedintng,  and  the  evilpredominiiatiog  t  that  the  light  in  him  is  be- 
coming darkness.  hi$'0twhiMrti^Mtf  ^*  Te  did  run  well,  who  hath 
hindered  you  ?'*  **  Ttiis  perkiMsion  cometh  not  of  him  who  calleth 
you.'*  <•  An  enemy  hath  done  this»*'  It  is  evil  in  its  tendendee.  It 
wounde  the  conscience,  grfeves  the  Holy  Spirit,  causes  the  friends  of 
Zion  to  mourn,  and  the  minisiers  of  Ood  to  weep  between  the  porch 
and  the  sJtar ;  makes  hell  triumphant ;  and,  *  if  angels  tremble,  'tis 
at  such  a  sight,*  Ac  It  is  evil  in  its  end:  **  The  backslider  in  heart 
shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways."  *'  If  any  man  draw  back,"  &c* 
Heb.  X.  38. 

« II.  The  antidote  presented  i^inat  it.  '*  Consider  him,^  &c.  The 
peison  to  whom  the  text  refers,  is  **  JetoM^  the  author  and  finisher  of 
our  fiiith,"  Here  are  two  things  to  be  regarded.  First,  what  the 
apostle  says  of  him ;  and  Secondly,  what  he  says  to  us. 

*  U  <<  tie  endured  coniradietion,**  &c.  This  is  a  compound  word, 
from  contra^  against,  and  dictSant  speech  or  language ;  and  it  evidently 
means  verbal  opposition,  ori  as  it  is  rendered  by  Beza,  the  ^  speaking 
against  of  sinners.**  They  spoke  agaitut  his  person  :  they  said,  «<  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter P*  Matt.  xiiL  5$f  56 ;—  against  his  character: 
they  called  him  **  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber,"  &c.  Matt, 
xi.  19;  they  accused  him  of  violating  the  sabbath  day,  Ac  ; — against 
Us  miracles  t  they  said,  **  He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,"  Afatt, 
xii.  M  I'-'^frainst  his  compamons  :  th^  said,  **  This  man  receiveth 
sinners,  saai  eateth  with  tnem ;"— -^oiiu^  his  preaching  ;  hence  their 
decUred,  he  spoke  blasphmngr,  because  be  naade  himmf  equal  with 
God  i-^Qgftinst  Uggcmemmeni  t  they  said»  ^  We  will  not  lunre  this 
man  to  reigo  over  ua/'  In  thia  contradiction  of  sinners,  we  see-* 
the  most  ineMusahte  tgnorance.  Acts  iiL  17*  I  Cor.  ii.  8«  But  their 
ignorance  was  bo  excuse,  as  they  posseised  the  means  of  knowing 
better*— TA^  most  invincMe  prgtidke.    The  Jews  had  made  up  theur 
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roinda  to  condemn  Christ*  without  examining  whether  he  wv  the 
Messiah  or  not. — The  most  unparalleled  insolence  ;  creatures  insulting 
and  contradicting  their  Creator :  what  could  be  more  insolent  I     But 
Christ  endured  tnis  contradiction.    We  bear  insulu  sometiinest  be- 
cause we  aee  obliged  to  bear  them ;  but  Christ  might  have  destroyed 
bis  enemies*  **  and  dashed  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel/' 
/  2.  *'  Consider  him,''  &c. — In  hU  love,  which  was  infinitely  dm* 
interested,  *  Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine :'  Love  to  the 
most  unworth^r ;  love  that  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  endured  the 
greatest  privations,  &C. — tn  his  humUitv.    ^  He  who  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputetion/'  te. 
— In  hU  zeal  for  the  interests  of  hi*  heavenly  Father.    See  him  drtvin|^ 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple,  ana  his  disciples  remembering 
that  it  was  written,  «vThe  zeal  of  tnlne  house,"  &c. — In  his  paiitmee^ 
««  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,*'  &c. — And  in  his  heneooUni 
actions.    He  **  went  about  doing  good."    The  word  which  our  trano- 
lators  have  rendered  '*  consider"  is  a  very  expressive  word ;  and  sigoi-* 
^  that  we  should  look  at  the  Lord  Jesus  attentiveljr,  analyse  the 
whole  of  his  character,  and  compare  his  suiferiogs  with  ours.    Are 
we  tempted  ?  let  us  consider  his  temptations.    Are  we  persecuted  i 
consider  his  persecutions.     Are  we  sorrowful  }  consider  his  sorrows^ 
This  consideration  of  Christ  wUl  prove  the  most  effectual  antidote  to 
Weariness  and  fainting ;  as  it  will  lead  us  to  see,  that  neither  dignity  of 
person,  puritv  of  action,  nor  usefulness  of  life,  can  screen  us  from 
the  attacks  of  persecution ;  and  we  shall  cease  to  regard  the  cross  as 
an  offence,  when  borne  by  such  an  illustrious  leader.    It  will  also  serve 
to  inspire  us  with  courage  to  brave  all  the  dangers,  and  submit  to  all 
the  privations  to  which  we  are  subject.    When  the  general  of  an  ansj 
sleeps  on  the  same  cold  ground  with  the  troops,  what  soldier  will  dare 
to  complain  ?    And  it  will,  finally,  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  glorieua 
victory.    Jesu^,  who  once  endured  contradiction  of  sinners,  is  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

*  From  the  whole  let  us  learn, 

'  1.  As  Christians  are  liable  to  grow  weary,  Ac.  they  should  be  ob 
their  guard  against  presumption,  and  self-confidence. 

•  2.  Those  who  think  roost  of  Christ,  will  be  most  likely  to  secure 
a  final  triumph  over  all  their  enemies.'    pp.  157—160. 

BSTA. 

The  best  directions  we  can  give  fot  learning  how  to  coinpoae 
a^rnions,  are,  to  catechise  the  youncc*  and  to  pray  by  the  Ded** 
sides  of  the  old.  By  these  means,  Uie  twQ  most  essential  parts 
oF  composition  will  speedily  be  attained ;  the  division  and  the 
application  of  a  subject.  If  these  Sketches  will  never  make  a 
good  preaeher,  they  may,  however,  assist  a  bad  one ;  and  the 
sale  they  have  already  met  with,  proves  that  they  have  been 
found  useful.    This  is  their  best 
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•W^  have  always  discountenanced  that  very  equivocal  sort  of 
^*  production,  a  religious  tale  or  novel ;  conceiving  that  suth 
works  tend  much  more  to  sanction  and  promote  novel  reading 
in  religious  circles,  than  to  benefit  novel  readers  out  of  such 
circles.  We  cannot  be  understood  as  objecting  to  the  union 
of  religious  sentiment  and  ^ood  taste  in  any  form ;  but  we  do 
very  seriously  protest  agamst  mixing  up  Theology  in  this 
shape — an  ingreaient  not  to  be  safely  exliibited  in  qutivisvehiaih. 
We  object  to  making  Religion  responsible,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  for  these  feeble  and  halting  imitations  of  a  style 
of  production  peculiarly  the  world's  own,  and  in  which  reli- 
gious truth  can  hardly  fail  to  escape  disguise  or  mutilation^ 
But  we  have  before  us  another  proof  of  the  danger  connected 
with  such  indirect  expedients  of  promoting  reTigiouR  know*, 
led^e :  they  may  be  turned  against  reUgion,  by  beii^  made  the 
insidious  vehicle  of  &  false  theology  and  a  lax  morality,  wbiU 
they  still  wear  the  specious  semblance  of  a  religious  9^otkp 

••  Body  and  Soul*' — a  clumsy  body  with  a  very  little  soul — 
has  for  its  avowed  object,  to  counteract  the  errors  of  that  putt 
of  the  Evangelical  world  who  would  '  exclude  from  the  pale 


'  matize  as  strangers  to  the  heritage  of  God/  those  '  who 
'  conform  with  those  tiec^ssary  usages  of  the  world,  and  complv 

*  with  those  innocent  flmusemgnts  and  oistortu  of  society ,  which 

*  give  a  zest  to  the  more  serious  things  which  belong  to  their 

*  peace.'  A  still  more  appropriate  motto  than  the  one  chosen 
by  the  Author  from  Pliny,  would  Have  been :  *  Love  the  world  : 
'  if  any  man  love  not  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Establishment 

*  is  not  in  bim.'  Of  the  writer's  benevolent  intentions,  as 
well  as  of  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  bis  object  to  preserve  the  frequenters  of  evan- 
gelical preaching  from  that  unhappy  consequence'  of  over- 
seriousness — insanity;  to  stop  them  in  the  hi^h  road  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  xhe  affecting  case  which  he  record.s  as 
a  warning,  originated  entirely  in  the  moral  contagion  of  the 
example  of  certain  gloomy  religionists,  who,  Uiough  not, 
it  seems,  quite  mad  themselves,  had  the  power  of  biting 
others  with  madness.    They  are  thus  described : 

<  These  young  ladies,  though  well  educated,  and  endowed  with  all 
the  accomplishments  of  elegant  life,  had  estranged  themselves  from 
^very  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  dieerfulness  of  disposition  or 
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manners.  They  were  uniformlj  bent  on  the  prosecution  of  one  de« 
■ign ;  their  music^  their  dancing,  their  drawing*  were  abandoned  as 
unnecessary,  or  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  religious  life.  If 
they  worked  with  their  needle,  it  was  for  the  clothing  of  any,  rather 
than  themselves.  Their  reading  was  all  of  one  kind  and  one  cast,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  dread  instead  of  composure.  They  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  persons  at  a  distance,  whose  minds  were  as  sad  and 
gloomy  as  their  own  They  inveighed  against  all  amusements,  of 
what  nature  soever  they  were,  as  well  public  as  private.  Though  un« 
willing  to  engage  in  scenes  of  busy  life,  they  made  no  scruple  of  going 

Ereat  distances,  and  undergoing  all  the  inconveniences  of  attending 
rge  public  meetings  and  committees:  and  would  manifest  on  these  ^ 
occasions  an  air  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  supported  by  no  other 
proof  of  it.  At  home,  unmindful  of  the  duties  nf  domestic  economy, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  disposition  which  should  characterise  the  sex, 
they  were  either  wholly  occupied  in  devotional  contemplations,  or 
*  compassing  sea  and  land'  to  make  proselytes  of  the  cottagers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  among  whom  also,  when  visiting  the  sick,  although 
takmg  upon  them  the  functions  of  the  clergy,  they  avoided  their 
practice  of  using  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Cnurch,  or  those  com- 
posed by  the  most  pious  and  learned  of  her  sons,  but  gave  way  to  the 
unrestrained  volubility,  and  unbridled  pourings-forth  of  extempora- 
neous effusions.  Their  conversation  was  at  all  tiroes  confined  to  one 
subject,  their  employments  to  one  end;  they  delivered  to  others,  and 
they  received  themselves,  nothing  but  what  they  called  '  expositions 
of  Scripture ;'  they  joined  only  in  a  pious  interchange  of  sentiment. 
Kow,  tiiough  I  admit  the  goodness  of  their  intentions,  and  of  their 
readiness  to  yield  so  much  to  self-denial,  yet  the  tenor  of  their  life  and 
conduct  had  an  opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  intended;  for  I  still 
maintain,  that  though  actuated  by  what  were  meant  as  the  best 
religious  motives,  their  views  of  religion  were  palpably  erroneous ; 
for  DO  where  do  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  Almighty  as  requiring 
|he  whole  and  uninterrupted  solemn  service  of  his  creatures.' 

pp.  179—181. 

Our  readers  wilj  be  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  description  of 
persons  here  intended,  although  the  character  may  be  a  little 
out  of  drawing:  some  deviation  from  strict  accuracy  of  repre- 
sentation, must  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  effect,  Now  no- 
(liing  can  be  more  alarming  to  the  interests  of  thp  Establish* 
ment,  it  must  be  admitted,  than  the  spread  of  such  a  purita- 
nical spirit  as  this.  Bishop  Warburton  has  shewn  that  an 
Establishment  rests  upon  what  he  calls  an  alliafice  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  ;  in  other  words.  Religion  and  the  World. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  dissolve  that  alliance,  must  en- 
danger the  Establishment ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  reason- 
jible  that  zealous,  orthodox,  sound  Anti-Calvinistic  ministers 
pf  that  Establishment,  should  take  alarm  at  ihe  progress  of 
ii)os<5  '^yangelicaji'  notions  which  eut'ourage  a  schismiitical 
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separation  between  the  World  and  the  Church.  On  thisaccount. 
dnnking  wine  and  water  should  be  discountenanced :  it  savours 
of  cant.  Dr.  Freeman,  as  a  clergynian  should  do,  drinks  his 
bumper ;  but  Griper  the  Methodist,  in  one  of  the  Tales  before 
us,  *  first  poured  water  into  his  glass,  and  then  discoloured  it 
'  with  a  BU^cient  quantity  of  wine  to  spoil  both  liquids.' 

We  cannot  make  room  for  further  extracts,  but  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  see  the  Predestinarians  or  Calvi- 
nists  triumphantly  cut  up,  and  the  questions  of  Election,  Ne- 
cessity^, and  Divine  Grace,  as  also  the  Athanasian  Creed,  made 
plain  m  a  few  pages  to  the  meanest  capacity,  we  ma^  feoom- 
mend  *'  Body  and  Soul**  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit,  tem- 

?er,  and  principles  of  a  sound  Anti-Calvinist  and  Anti-puritan. 
i^e  have  only  to  complain  of  a  little  ribaldry  and  profaneness 
liere  and  there,  as  in  the  verses  given  at  p.  125 ;  but  this  is  un- 
avoidable in  ridiculing  the  Methodists ;  and  there  are  worse 
things  in  the  New  Bath  Guide  and  the  Spiritual  Quixote.  An 
anecdote  is  told  at  p.  157,  of  a  man  wlio  murdered  his  wife,  and 
assigned  as  his  reason  his  being  predestinated  to  do  it ;  he  i$ 
stated  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  Calvinistic  chapel.  Al- 
though this  tells  well,  we  must  think  its  introduction  inju- 
dicious :  the  lie  is  too  palpable. 
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9*  An  easy   Method  ^  acquiring  the  Beading  qf  S^friactnth   the 
Vawd  FainU.  Is.  6d.  J8<2d. 

^HESE  very  convenient  tables  are  printed  with  great  disi- 
'  tincthess  on  sheets  of  a  moderate  size,  and  are  continoa-* 
tions  of  the  Plan  adopted  by  the  Publisher  in  his  '  Easy  me* 
*  thod  of  reading  Hebrew.'  They  are  compiled  on  a  plan 
which  makes  them  of  easy  reference ;  and  they  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  to  all  who  may  have  occasion  either  to  ac- 
quire the  elements  of  the  Eastern  dialects,  or,  without  such 
knowledge,  to  decipher  the  character.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  literal  and  grammatical  forms  of  a  language,  will  en- 
able a  student  to  consult  a  lexicon,  and  to  compreueind  many 
an  allusion  or  citation  which  might  otherwise  darken  his  path, 
and  hinder  his  progress.  In  all  such  cases,  these  tables  will  be 
found  to  facilitate  inquiry  and  acquisition.  They  are^  we  be-t 
lieve,  compiled  by  Mr.  d^Allemand. 
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Art.  XV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

\*  Gentlemen  and  PuKUhers  who  have  xoorks  in  the  Presit  teiU  ehiige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  tending  informatiom 
(poitfaidj  ofiheiubject^  extent,  and  probable  price  o/nichwork^j 
tohkh  ihejf  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  con^ 
eistent  toUh  itsplan* 


In  the  pretty  A  TreAtise  on  Mental 
Deningenient,  being  the  Substance  of  the 
Gulfttonian  Lectures  delivered  iu  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyticiant,  in  May, 
1892.  By  Francis  Willis,  M-D^  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Pby»ician$.  In 
•  1  vol.  8vo. 

Sir  fiverafd  Home,  llart.,  will  shortly 
publish  a  third  volume  of  Lectures  on 
comparative  Anatomy. 

A  Gentleman  long  known  to  the  lite- 
rary world,  is  engaged  on  the  Uvea  of 
Corregio  and  Pannegiano. 

Major  Long's  Exploratory  Travels  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  America,  will 
appear  in  a  few  days,  in  3  vols.  Svo. 
illustrated  with  maps  and  plates. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  is 
just  ready  for  |iubtication. 

A  Poem,  entitled  the  Judgment  of 
Hubert,  is  about  to  make  its  appearance* 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub* 
lishcdi  The  Faith  once  Delivered  to  the 
Saints  Delended;  being  the  Substance 
of  Three  Sermons  oo  the  Consistency, 
Truth,  and  Importance  of  the  generally 
received  Opinion  conceruing  the  Person 
tif  Christ.     By  WilKam  France. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
1819  and  1820,  are  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

In  the  ccMrse  of  a  few  weeks  will  ap* 
pear  in  I  vol.,  *<  Fables  for  the  Holy  AU 
liance,  with  other  Poems,  fltc"  By 
Thomas  Brown,  the  younger. 

The  author  of  the  Student's  Manoal, 
Ice.  will  shortly  publish  in  a  small  vo- 
lume. The  Parent's  Latin  Grammar,  to 
which  it  prefixed  an  Original  Essay  oo 
the  Formation  of  Latin  Verbs.  By  J. 
B.  Gilchrist,  LL.D. 

Early  in  the  spring  will  be  published. 
The  Art  of  valuing  Rents  and  Tillages, 
czpliAining  the  manner  of  .valuing  the 
tenant's  right  on  entering  and  quitting 
Farms  in  Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining 
connties :  adapted  for  the  use  of  land- 
lords, lao«l-agent»,  appraisers,  formers, 
and  tenanU.  By  J.  S.  BayUfon.  In  1 
vol.  I'imo. 

Dr.  Priog,  of  Bath,  has  iu  the  press. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Pa- 
thology.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 

Mr.   Bird,  author  of  the  '«  Val«i  of 
Slaughden,*'  &c.,  has  in  the  press,  a  vu- 
lume  entitled  *'  Poetical  Henvsins." 

The  Rev.  G.  Redfortl  has  in  the  prt«a« 
a  new  edition  of  his  Defence  of  FrvK 
Prayer,  in  answer  to  Dean  Hod|;soii« 

Dr.  Carey  ha»  in  the  press.  The  Co- 
medies  of  Plautu:^,  in  continuation  uf  tbe 
Regent's  Classics. 

Mr*  J.  H.  Wiffen  has  in  the  pma,  a 
Translation,  in  English  Verse,  of  Gar- 
cilossO  de  la  Vega,  »ar named  the  Prince 
of  Castilian  Poets;  with  a  critical  and 
historical  essay  on  the  rise,  prtigress,  and 
revival  of  Spanish  Poetry,  and  a  life  and 
portrtilt  of  the  Author.  7o  appear  in 
March. 

In  the  press.  An  Appeal  for  Reliaioo 
to  the  best  Sentiments  and  Interests  of 
Mankind;  being  1st.  Four  Orations  for 
tlie  Oracles  of  God.  2d.  Judgment  lo 
rome,  an  aieument  in  Five  Discourses. 
3d.  Meysiah's  Arrival,  a  Series  of  Lec- 
tures. By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.M. 
Minister  Of  the  CiAledonian  Church,  Hat- 
ton  Garden,  London.     In  I  vol.  8vo. 

lo  the  press,  A  Caulogue  of  the 
Rthiopic  Biblical  MSS.  in  tbe  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
ami  in  that  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  with  ramaiks  and  ex^ 
tracts.  To  which  are  added,  Specimaus 
of  tbe  modern  dialects  of  Abyninia.  By 
Tbomaii  Pell  Piatt,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Tn- 
nity  College,  Cambridge. 

Shortly  will  be  pnbli«hed,  in  ]2oio, 
Memoir  and  Select  Remains  of  Miss 
Mary  Shenstof.  By  her  Brother  and 
Sister. 

Ur.  Bacon  of  Olonoestar,  at  the  ie» 
quest  of  tbe  relatives  and  trustees  of  the 
lata  Dr.  Jenner,  has  nndertakaa  to 
write  the  account  of  the  life  of  thaidis* 
tinguished  character,  and  \o  arrai^  his 
nutoerous  manuscripts  for  publication. 

John  Stewart,  esq.  will  soon  publisb 
collections  and  racottactioos ;  or  anec- 
dotes, notices,  .and  sketches,  from 
various,  sources,  with  occasional  re* 
marki. 
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Art.  XVI.  List  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


BIOCtKA^'HT' 

Memoir*  of  the  Ltfr  of  Charles  Al- 
ffet\  SrothMH.  P  S.A.  Amhorof  th«  Mo- 
nnmenUl  Fffleie*  nf  Greni  Britain  :  in- 
clttdiiic  •^veral  of  hit  Oritinal  Lrtten. 
1*itppr».  Jonrnnlfi,  RjvMva.  fcc.  Ice.  WJlh 
aome  Arcoiint  of  n  JonrtiPT  in  the  N»^ 
therlnniU.  Bt  Mm,  Chariea  Stoth.ird, 
A^ithor  nf  T.fttnn(i  wnt^ei  daring:  a  T»»ur 
throa^h  NArmnndr,  Brittany,  and  other 
Plirt«  of  F'anee.  tn1818.  8ro.  15«». 

Memoir  of  the  I  Jfr  and  Wr'itinw  of 
John  Gordon,  M.  D.  F.R.S.E.  late  Lec- 
tnrer  nf  Anatomr  and  P^>V«in(o9y  in 
P^linhur^h.  Bt  Dantel  Ellift,  F.R!s.E. 
flee.  tec.   ]2mo.  6«. 

■i<Toir. 

The  nistor?  of  Roman  Literatnre, 
from  tt«  eflHipJit  period  to  the  Auffn«tnn 
ave.  Br  John  Dunlop,  K«q.  2  volt.  Svo. 
II  11«.  6d. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Tn«titutions« 
Ca«tnm«.  and  Inventions  ;  nelected  and 
ahridred  from  the  Beytrafre  7.nr  Gt»f- 
chichte  der  F.randnnsren  of  Profennor 
B^kmann.  of  the  tlnivcrtity  of  Gottin- 
leen  ;  with  vartoiifi  important  additiooi. 
S  volt.  I2mo.  13s. 

The  Hi«tory  of  Spani«h  and  Forfn- 
jnieae  literature.  By  F.  Bouterwp|c. 
Translated  from  the  Oririnal  by  Tho- 
masiiia  Roas.  8  vols.  9vo.  It.  4f« 

MftOICINB. 

The  History  and  Method  of  Core  of 
the  ▼arions  species  of  Bpilepsr,  l>einir 
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Art.  t.  Travels  in  Geargiat  Pemat  Armenidf  Andeni  B'ahijftaniap 
ftc  Sec  during  the  Years  1817,  1818»  1819  and  1820.  By  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter.  With  numerous  Engravings.  In  'two  vols.  4to. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  870.  Price  41. 14s.  6d.  London.  I822.    *    \ 

^T^HE  first  volome  of  these  Trayels,  contaimng  oar  Antiior's 
-^  journey  through  Persia  proper,  we  reviewed  on  its  first 
appearance  above  eighteen  months  ago,*  and  we  need  not  re- 
peat the  general  remarks  then  made  on  the  literary  deficiencies 
.which  form  a  soipewhat  serious  drawback  ou  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  Editors  of  ttie  present  volume  frankly  disclaim  oa 
■behalf  of  the  Author*  all  pretensions  to  a  scientific  aajuaint- 
ance  with  either  chemistry,  botany,  or  geology,  to  whtch  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  classic  uteratore  and  antiqui- 
ties. Nevetthelessy  Sir  Rpbert  is  a  most  entertaining  cotnpsh 
nion,  as  well  as  an  excellent  draftsman ;  he  writes  likes  an  in- 
telligent and  amiable  man ;  and  he  has  contributed  not  a  litde 
to  both  our  amusement  and  our  information.'  We  wish  that  we 
could  evaporate  part  of  the  bulk  of  these  ponderous  tomes ; 
but,  as  this  is  impossible,  we  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  their 
extract. 

A  tour  throng^  Persia  claims  at  least  the  merit  of  enterprise. 
It  is  a  vastly  different  thioe  from  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  or  a 
tour  through  Palestine.  'Ae  route  by  whicn  our  Author  re* 
turned  from  Shiraz  to  lapahan,  '  has  the  name  of  the  somnier 
'  road,  being  impracticable  in  winter;'  and  the  ascent  and  des- 
cent of  its  mountain-ladders,  the  shuddering  horrors  of  its 
precipitous  defiles,  and  the  actual  danger  arising  fix)m  the 
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hordes  who  infest  the  paQses^  give  an  almost  romantic  character 
to  the  journey.  To  trarel  in  Syria^  a  man  should  be  a  pbf- 
flician :  to  travel  in  Persia,*  he  oaght  to  be  a  soldier.  Hiis 
wst  and  itfterestinff  tract  of  c6untry,  once  the  wellnipring  of 
A»  population  of  ttie  worid,  now  waste  and  lonely,  is  com- 
^aMd  oySirJUbeit  to  the  dry  bed  of  sonie  once  maieatic  river, 
VvAere^be  imit  and  the  spaee  araice  the.  ws^  Aood  .hy 

*  which  itmignt  have  been  fiUed,  and  a  few  pools  of  stagnsBi 
*v  water  dotting  the  marshy  surface,  remain  vestigea  that  such 

*  an  element  reidly  did  fill  it.' 

*  No  man,'  he  remarks,  *  can  enter  Persia  without  rememberntf 
be  is  about  to  tread  a  knd  which  a  long  line  of  native  princses  ceverei 
with  cities,  and  towns,  and  fertility ;  a  country  whidi  even  ita  Cieriis 
conquerors  embellished  with  the  noMest  structures,  and  B/dmm  i» 
vaders  adorned  with  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  castles.  Biil  ef  «H 
Aese  towBB,  villages,  and  structures,  the  erections  of  ao.^Muy^ 
threat  ages  and  generations  of  men,  few  remain  of  any  kind  tfast  sit 
net  sank  in  jruin,  or  fiirrowed  widi  decay.  What  were  ooce  ckie^ 
ted  haialets,  and  cultivated  fields,  are  now  vast  sofitndes,  withouK 
house,  or  hu^  or  tree,  or  blade  of  giais,  for  many,  many  miles. 
fade^  so  finequent  are  these  monotonous  tracts,  dreury  to  thecvt, 
and  dismal  to  toe  heart,  diat  the  glimpse  of  a  mouldering  wall,  rodod 
some  loog-sbandoned  village  seen  from  sfar;  or  a  distant  vie#  of  the 
broken  massive  arches  of  a  lonely  caravansary,  surrendered  to  ths 
ivM  animsb  of  the.  waste ;  bemg  meiaoiials  4rat  human  IboMcp 
OBoe  Were  there,  are  sights  of  welcome  to  the  cheetiess  iffitdkr, 
Miyi»<earied  by  sodi  unvaried  scenes  of  desort  solitarinesB<  Baate 
"b  taalNr  mebmcholy  sources  of  the  eaaitt  vliidi  so  often  acasa^ 
(tba  Sutdpaan  Ibroagb  thew  Uatiiag  tracts,  is  tbe  unchaapiV 
wkf  of  die  s^.  Dty  after  day«  aaj,  month  after  mootii  psiss% 
notafihaasaeenoaitsdassliiigsorlice;  notadoud^  evcnli^ 
as  the  thumast  vipour,  varies  the  towerina  summits  of  the  mountauis 

Sr  its  fleei^  shcoud,  nor  tinges  the  vale  beneath  with  its  iDttiftf 
adow.  In  vain  we  look  here  for  those  sweet  concealments  « 
nature,  irhich  at  times  hide  her  beauties  in  a  veil ;  or  those  wMaid 
ttytteiies,  which  gite  infinitude  to  grandlfor  by  the  occarfoaai  dalkac* 
Itr  iHiMi  she  envelops  it.  At  no  season  of  the  year,  ia  tMa  sontbeitt 
piirt  of  Fsfsia,  can  we  see  the  storm  gathering  in  the  heeseasi  0^ 
*»  Iftiwrj  e#rth  ope^ag  Hsboiottto  receive  Ae  laiklef  shovsr. 
aoiifngahmidaace  and  Witty  in  its  bland  pefteshaient.  ImhfSUl 
baaewataeeaasiagiedMpof  Man  sinos  theasonungof  asyaaittnf 
TphSBBS  I  and  dew  saems  equally  interdmaed,  I  have  often  tboagUi 
whia  pantiag  thm^  this  waaeless  sea  of  shadcless  heat»  that  if  that* 
of  mn  OQuntrymea  who  indidge  themselves  in  murmurs  againrt  our 
CMHM^  humid  climate,  were  onhr  to  be  tianqplanlied  hitner  for  oae 
sommer-jooniey,  diey  might  find  a  narsllel  example  to  die  uah>prt[ 
iover  Oi  nclie%  wbo  obtained  tne  ee|ect  ei  Ims  passion  to  aa  g^^^^ 
an  extent,  that  whatever  he  touched  became  gold;  for,  afbstever 
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ihey  go  b6re»'  they  would  meet  drfmess,  ind  citoudkin,  fervent  •«!• 
fthine.*    pp.68»9. 

This  pasMage  is  ^  £^r  specimen  of  the  goi^eous,  the  almost 
Persian  style  of  our  Author's  poetical  prose* .  Hia  deacriptioM 
are  always  highly  picturesque,  if  his  reflections  are  not  verjf 
profound ;  ]i)ut  the  mosaic  wprk  of  figurative  and  matter  of  fagt 
phraseology  which  his  composition  pres^its,  ia  certainly  not  ia 
the  best  taste.  The  transition  is  m  some  instances  so  un- 
luckily managed,  as  to  terminate  in  that  inverted  dimal:  usually 
denominated  oathos. 

Iman  Zada  Ismael,  a  village  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the 
pio.uutainreffion,  derives  its  name  and  its  reputed  sandtity  i!rom 
containing  the  t<;nnb  p^  a  Mahommedan  saint.  Eve^  individ'u^l 
inlheplaiee^.  moreover,  claims  his  descent  from  Mahommed^ 
]bence  the  inhabitants  are  all  called  Saieds,  or  sons  of  the  Prp* 
phet.  The  aspect  of  the  holy  village  struck  the  Travellew jui 
yrearing  m  air  of  comfort  and  civilisation  rareW  to  bo  met  mm 
on  that  side  of  Ispahan.  They  were  surprised  at  finding  tb0 
wbtnen  of  the  place  not  only  walking  about  in  fi^efidom;  hmt 
completely  imteiled,  and  mixing  promiscuovsly  in  disoowoM 
or  occupation  with  the  m^le  inl^bitaats :  they  are  described  as 
of  dark  complexions,  but  with  regular  featmfes,  and  larg^  fifil^ 
eyes,  w^*shaped,  and  having  a  general  appearance  of  cleati^ 
liness  not  very  common  among  the  lower  classes  in  Penncu 
The  village  itself  is  well  constructed  and  clean^  and  eidubits  at^ 
every  pomt,  in  its  large  tracts  of  garden  grouncU  and  tthe  ad* 
jacent  corn-lands  and  vineyards,  the  signs  ci  unnsnal  ^pro^m 
peritjT*  For  this,  one  little  circumstance  nay  partly  account  i 
the  sacred  village  is  exempted  from  tribute  <m  any  kind  (  md 
in  addition  to  this  and  other  disttKuisfaing  privileges,  Ibi 

Sinc^ovemor  of  Shiraz  nays  a  yearfy  contriibntion  towuvds 
e  repair  and  decoratibn  or  the  Iman's  tomb.  But  the  Fnmlb^ 
Uh  liaense  here  enjoyed  by  the  female  j>opulatio|i,  remains  un- 
explained. From  this  place,  a '  labyrinth  of  countless  ravibi^ 
itad  fonaklabte  gorges/  diverges  in  ev«ry  dir^tiqn^  i^r* 
iectiDg  the  vast  mountainf-cbain  extending  irom  Afmt  io  Jjhii 
slM^  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  The  numerous  defiles jrunnix^  te 
tiiie  Qortbwest,  issue  in  valleys,  which  gnulually  expand. ivta^ 
vMt  9mA  levtile  plains  extendiw  to  tM  ce^ifinea  of  Gemr^ 
Jislin  Jji  die  sioat  ttftooesaiUe  muts  of  this  stupeadcNj^ 
fange^  live  the  Bactiari,  Feilly,  and  Sf finM^sany  triheii,  estwd^ 
ing  firom  tha  mojintaiBB  above  KfoarooOy  to  the-vlcioify  of  tini 
Kou-i-zerd.  In  tUe  smpmer  months^  .the  milder,  of  A<^ 
mountain  wanderers  descend  from  dieir  heishts,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Eetauts,  take  up  their  residence  lorlSte  season  oa^ 
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the  more  fertile  ideins,  whieie  they  live  vamoUtt^ 
themselves  in  various  manufactures.  But  the  .gpeater 
these  tribes  shew  themselves  true  sons  of  Ishmael :  '  leagoin^ 
'  together  by  families  aiid  tribes,  they  exist  wholly  by  plunder. 
The  great  roads  between  Bushire  and  Shiraz,  and  those  leadh^ 
from  the  latter  city  to  the  very  gates  of  Ispahan,  are  infested 
by  these  merciless  marauders ;  and  the  most  desperate  conflicts 
between  them  and  travellers  havefrfequently  taken  place  a  short 
way  from  the  sacred  village.  Yet,  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
Persian  highlanders  not  only  acknowledge  the  Shah's  su- 

Eremacy,  but  furnish  their  quota  of  armed  men  to  serve  him  in 
is  wars. 

*  About  three  years  ago,  two  battalions  of  infantry  were' raised 
from  one  of  these  tribes.  It  may  easily  be  ima^^ned,  how  unused  the 
free-born  and  in  all  respects  untrammelled  savages  bad  been  to  disci- 
pline of  any  kind,  and  that  refractoriness  would  be  exhiUted'aiHmd- 
mgiy.  Captain  Isaac  Hart,  late  of  the  05tb  regiment,  (^he,  jwith 
other  brave  Englishmen,  had  emulated  the  fortunes  of  tbe  SInrlcys 
in  Penia,)  was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  these 
rough  sons  of  the  desert  to  the  smooth  docilities  of  an  EiiropesuD  drilL 
He  told  me,  that  he  began  with  what  people  call  **  gentle  means  if*  ia* 
dukence  to  Uieir  former  habits,  kina  words,  sad  persuasions.  Bol 
all  this  only  tauffht  the  men  to  believe  theaoselves  feared,  and  co«> 
firmed  the  insofent  idleness  with  which  they  resisted  every  attempt  to 
bring  them  to  their  du^.  He  had  now  recourse  to  the  simple  method 
of  command,  and  exacting  tlie  penalty  of  disobedience.  The  strict- 
est military  law  was  prodaimed  amongst  them,  and  maintained  with- 
out partiality  or  prejudice;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  before 
knany  more  weeks  elapsed,  these  lately  mutinous  recruits  went  throqgh 
theirparade  duties  with  a  steadiness  m  manceuvre  not  inferiorio  die 
best  cllsciplined  repments  at  Azerbijan.  Another  miracle  wasper^ 
lortned  by  the  dexterous  use  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  mich 
shews  when  to  mix  the  principle  of  awe  with  that  of  gratitude :  these 
newly  disciplined  sqldiers  loved  their  Frangy  commander,  and  witiv 
an  ardour  of  enthusiasm  hardly  to  be  comprehended  by  our  pU^^ 
maUc  natures  of  the  North !'    pp.  18,  19. 

The  vale  of  Oujon,  the  next  into  whidi  the  TraveHer  de- 
seendsailer  traversing  the  dangerous  pass  which  contieets  it 
with  the  valley  of  Iman  Zada  Ismael/is  one  of  the  richest 
pasture-lands  in  Persia.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  die 
favourite  and  fatal  haunt  of  Baharam  the  Fifth,  in  mmtiMgllM 
wild  ass.  The  whole  valley  abounds  in  springs,  some  ofwfcidb 
form  <^en  pools  and  streams,  but  others  lie  hid  under  Am 
marshy  ^^ixyund.  All  their  eources  are  supposed  to  eaanattiur 
cate  with  each  other  at  a  great  depth* 

*  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  excursions,  near  the  western  ex* 
(nmliy  of  the  plain,  the  king  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  his  as-' 
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tauiditJ  tetiniie  in  the  wiklesi  cmMtemation.  Id  the  heat  of  oonoit, 
BafaanuDy  wbo  wat  vmch  a-head  of  his  followers,  had  dashea  into  a 
deep*  sliU  pool  of  arater  covered  with  green  weeds»  and  together 
with  bis  horse,  was  instantly  swallowed  up.  But  what  remains  a 
wonder  until  this  day.  though  immediate  search  was  made  for  his 
bod^i  not  the  smallest  trace  of  either  himself  or  the  animal  that 
penshed  with  him,  was  ever  to  be  found.  Sir  John  Malpo^iVy  in 
mentioning  this  circumstance,  corroborates  its  probability,  by  re- 
counting the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  a  European  in  his  own 
escort,  who,  although  warned  not  to  approach  it  too  near,  disap- 
peared at  the  very  spot  pointed  out  as  that  fiital  to  the  king/ 

p.  13. 

The  disappeasance  of  Ravenswood  in  ''  the  Bride  of  Lam-, 
f  mennuirv^  and  that  of  the  Giaour  in  "  Vathek,"  are  iiici- 
id^ts  of  leas  terrific  iutercst  tban  the  veritable  fate  of  Baharan& 
the  royal  hunter. 

At  the  village  of  Koo8h*Kizar,  our  Travellerg  were  oyertakea 
by  an  extremely  worthy  and  kind-hearted  peraonaee,  an  old 
-Abysainian  eunuch,  Hadg6  Bachire,^  who  was  chamberlain  to 
the  royal  mother  of  the  prince-governor  of  Shiraz.  They  met 
at  the  caravanaary,  where  Hadg6  took  his  seat,  sans  ceremofde, 
near  the  nummudiB  of  the  Fran^  travellers,  declaring  himself 
(he  happiest  of  men  at  finding  himself  in  the  company  of  Eng^ 
lishmen.  He  wound  up  his  general  compliments  to  our  nation, 
with  a  eulogy  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Henry  Martyn, 
who,  he  8ai<C  had  passed  some  time  under  his  roof  at  Shiraz. 

*  A  succession  of  kindly  smiles  brightened  the  black  visage  of  th^ 
Hadgd,  while  he  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  the  meek  man  of  God;  though 
jt  was  in  that  city,  and  probably  under  his  roof,  that  he  composed 
many  of  the  queries  relative  to  the  Mahommedan  faith,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  answered  by  the  wisest  sages  and  moollahs  of  Persia, 
Indeed,  these  staggering  doubts  cast  upon  the  creed  of  Mecca,  have 
afforded  unceasinff  occupation  to  the  pen  of  Mirza  Bezourk,  the 
devout  and  leamea  minister  of  Abbas  Mirsa ;  but,  after  ei^ht  years- 
consideration,  discussing,  and  writing  on  these  stubborn  pomts,  stiU, 
nis  Ubenrs,  like  the  wA  of  Penelope,  seem  unujim^  for,  dissatisfied 
jvjth  :srhat  is  dooe»  he  frequently  obliterates  in  one  day,  what  has 
been  the  toil  of  a  year  at  least'    p.  2S. 

Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Modes,  has  dwindled 
dowa  to  a  mean  and  miserable  clay-built  town,  which,  till  lately^ 
owed  all  its  conaequeiice  to  the  manofiicture  of  a  superior  sort 
of  leather,  carried  on  there ;  the  very  article  of  traflBc  oespeaking 
ihe  Jow  <mler  of  population  to  which  it  waa  abandoned.  At 
the  time  of  Sir  Robert's  visit,  it  had,  however,  been  recently 


cieatod  a  royal  ^vemment ;  and  plana  were  in  the  course  of 
execution,  tp  laiae  it,  in  point  of  architectuial  appearance,  to  a 
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Tos»t  emnd  fmk  uriA  otlier  pi<otuiciat  osipiak^    li  ibMi 
bered  aDOat  9600  bouseft,  tt  tbird  of  whi^  'wef»  wihabiteA  hy 
fenooa  in  tbe  employiiteiit  of  the  fiiate.    The  peptilaiiMi  •  ^mm 
(^cnl&ted  at  between  40  and  50,000  sotriff,  «iiiett^'#lMtt 
,wer^  i^bout  600  Jewish  families,  ajid  neariy  the  same  ntmi'M^^ 
Artteniapv^  The  identity  of  the  modem  town  of  Hamad^triA 
tile  eite  of  the  once  splendid  Median  capitat,  is  esiablishe^^y 
iW  oomspondence  in  eyery  respect  to  the  de6Ciri}>tiQn  ot  £cba- 
tnna  Kivea  by  Hetodotus.     He  describes  it  a&  built  on  ^  gentle 
asceat  sboot  12  stadia  from  the  fact  of  Mount  Orontes;*:   '  Tbe 
'Ate  of  the  modem  town»  like  that  of  the  ancient^  ia  on  a 
'  gradual  ascent,  terminating  near  tihe  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of 
'  Qie  mountam ;  but  there,'  adds  Sir  Robert,  '  aU  trace  of  its 
'  past  appearance  would  cease,  were  it  not  for  two  or  three 
'  considerable  elevations  and  overgrown  irre^laritiea  on  or     , 
^  near  them,  which  mav  have  been  the  walk,  of  the  royal  (fr- 
^  tress,  whh  those  of  Uie  palaces,  temples,  and  dieattes  neen 
'  no  more/    From  the  inhabitants.  Sir  Robert  could  of  coune 
4^btain  no  satisfitctory  intelligence  respecting  any  "remahss  of     ( 
antiquity.    All  he  could  learn  from  the  vizier  and  his  oflioers,     | 
'4ras,  that  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Elwund  (Orontes),  there 
was  a  tomb  containing  the  body  of  a  son  of  Solomon,  inscribed 
with  cabalistic  characters.    We  shall  give  our  Author's  ac« 
,  count  0^  his  expedition  in  search  of  this  supposed  sepulchre. 

*  Next  mormoffy  just  before  sun-rise^  I  set  forth  oo  what  sooie 
thought  the  awful  errand,  attended  by  one  of  the  vizier's  peoplot  who 
Iras  to  ^ide  me  to  the  spot  After  a  most  arduous  ana  circfliiaiii  t 
dambenng  of  our  horses,  for  full  four  hours,  up  the  eastern  aediti^ 
of  Elwun^  to  ride  further  became  impossible  f^om  the  predpitaoi 
nature  of  Uie  remaining  ascent  $  so^  taking  to  our  feet,  we  scraMled 
onwards  for  half  an  hour ;  till  at  last,  reachlnff  the  most  elefsted 
Kdge,  I  was  told  the  object  of  my  purmiit  stood  oefore  me:  I  loslted 
eageriy  fbrward,  bat,  instead  of  an  inscribed  stone  «  hi  the  sMe  of 
^he  mountain,**  I  saw  a  plain  square  platibrm,  a  little  raised,  irtadi 
the  guide  with  much  complacency  announced  to  be  Uie  ^  louib  of  ' 
8bIomon*s  son  !*' 

'  ^  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  certainly  is  no  covering  of  tbe 
dead;  being  a  large  platform  formed  by  manual  Hdbouroot  of  tbe 
native  rock,  and  asoendable  by  a  few  nigged  ste|^  A  nuodbor  of 
copper  lamps  lay  scattered  on  and  near  it,  havmg  been  bron^gbt 
thitnerby  successions  of  devotees,  who  make  Short  pugrinuMMS  mm 
the  town  to  this  fancied  shrine.  Indeed,  over  most  of  tbe  EasCt  the 
name  of  Solomon  is  hdd  in  such  superstitious  reverence,  that  it 
appears  acOountidble  fbr  every  thing  beyond  the  usual  powers  or  {Mre- 
■wt  knowledge  of  man.  Hence,  it  is  no  more  to  be  woadersd  st, 
'that  thb  certainly  very  sneieot  piece  of  wbriosanship^  sha«M  be 
iated  fironi  a  son  of  Solomon^  than  that  the  vast  rooky,  stmatum  ^ 
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the  Tale  of  Mooxf-aub,  now  ^^crflMd  tp  Cyroi,  alioiikl  be««IM  kgr 
the  natiTeSy  TaM4*Suli€m(m»  meaniog  Me  thnmo  «f  Ij^  imliMm 
moaarch»    But  what  ma^  seem  rather  an  fgitraordiniirf.pQiiiQi^oncot  . 
both  tb^  places  to  which  Jignoj^ance  b|i#  gii;^  %  mm,  fi^  WM^^  •■ 
ditSe^nt  purpoiegy  a  throqa  and  a  mve  l-^ppe^ft  vrom  •if^fl^R  wi 
Goqstruption,  to  ha?e  been  reaUy  dei%o^ .rar o^^  Qiei . 

grfia^  nyuu^^in  ^tara  to  the  ann.     T^t  of  M0arg«flnd>  la  of  mw^ . 
vaster  ditnentiona  than  that  of  Elw^nd;. ba^  the  form  apd  ikeWU^. 
of^botK  platforms  decide  their  porooaes  with  me.    Bestdea^  some  M- 
dition  or  the  &tter  having  been  a  noly  places  aeema  tacitly  preaemad 
in  the  perpefnated  custom  of  carrying  burning  lamps  or  cenaen  to  ily 
as  an  act  of  doTOtioii.    That  such  <<  nigh  places^  were  die  earlieat 
aeenes  of  sacrifioial  worahip^  may  be  traced  m  the  moat  ndent  booka 
<^  all  oountriaa ;  in  the  same  way  that  Euripides  writea  of  fb^  first' 
ooloniaers  of  GreeeOy  who. 

On  eadi  rackU  high  pohUp  consumed  the  TicMm 
'Mid  the  haUowed  fire. 

The  rite,  fVom  repeated  habit,  being  remenibelred  here  after  h$ 
original  porpose  had  passed  into  obUrion,  Solomon,  or  one  of  hk 
imoe,  acoofuing  to  tne  custom  of  the  times,  became  heir  to  tbe 
honoora  of  the  tomb»  as  he  had  before  inherited  the  throne  at  Faspr- 
gadse. 

.  <At  first,  I  felt  jslitUe  vexed  at  not  finding  the  object  of  my 
expedition ;  but  the  manifest  antiqulQr  of  the  old  platfi>rm  would  baire 
possessed  sufficient  interest  with  me  to  bare  fiuly  oompepsalad  6$^ 
the  disappointment,  even  had  I  not  been  more  than  repaid  fiir  tiMS. 
trouble  of  the  ascent  by  one  of  the  most  stupendous  vtewa  I  6^ 
beheld. 

*  i  stood  on  the  highest  eastern  peak  of  Elwuod.  The  apparently, 
interminable  ranges  of  the  Couroistan  mountains  spread  before  mor 
far  to  the  north-west ;  while  continued  chains  of  the  less,  towering 
heights  of  Louristan  atretched  south-east,  and  linking  themselvea 
with  tte  more  loilv  piles  of  the  Bactiari ;  my  eye  followed  their  re* 
ceding  iKunmits  till  lost  in  the  hot  and  tremulous  haze  of  an  Aliatio 
distant  sky.  Tbe  general  hue  of  this  endless  mountain  vegioa  waa 
murky  red ;  to  which,  in  many  parts,  the  arid  glare  of  the  atmosphere 
gave  so  preternaturflj  a  brightness,  that  it  migl^t  weV  bAY®  l^Beii 
called  a  land  of  fire.  From  the  point  on  which  I  stood,  I  beheld  the 
whole  map  of  the  country  round  the  unbroken  concave*  t(  Was  of 
enormous  expanse ;  and  although,  from  the  deamess  of  tho  air  and 
the  doudleu  atate  of  the  heavens,  no  object  was  shrouded  from  sight, 

J'lSt,  from  the  immensity  of  the  height  whence  I  viewed  the  sbene,  the 
uxariipce  of  the  valleys  was  entirely  lost  in  the  shadows  of  ili^  b01% 
and  ..nothing  was  leftyisible  but  the  bare  and  buminff  u^mlf^  of 
countless  mountains.  Not  a  drop  of  water  waa  discernible^  W^  ^^ 
many  streams  whicb  poured  from  their  bosoms  into  the  plains  beneath. 
In  my  Ufa,  I  never  bad  beheld  so  tremendous  a  speotaipie^:  it  impeared 
like  standing  on  the  atony  crust  of  some  rocky  world  which  haa  ^et  fen 
be  broken  up  by  the  Aknighty  word,  and  unfold  to  '(atf  tjie  jmiefi- 
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• 

ccttt  mMtae,  tiie  Ihictifying  prrociples  of  earth  mi  wit^ft'lNifidb% 
into  VwBta^dB  and  tsrrdstiiai  life.  The  greafc  fialc 'desert  lermifiakea 
the  homos  oh  the  £ail«  btit*it  ig^  only-  dEttingnialHiMe^'tiirDiigk-  thr 
opemngs  of %he  high  narrated  nm^  -  of  movotatiif  trhioh  fiw  'QJmm 
from  Kodn  to  IspMaa.  Indeed,  if  it  were  arisliedto.fiz  apODA  a|poa 
inoider  to  ahew  the  doramant  character  of  an  Asiatic  nddaa|i^ 
tke'ftak'of'Etwiand  might  be  chosen  as  the  beat;  sino^  it  pro 
rocky  moiaaain',  and  dttert,  a  hrasen  aoil)  with  a  skj  bf  firaw'  v 

The  Inscribed  stone,  which  the  goodHfosIems  had  aomehow'. 
cbhfouhded  with  the  tomt)  of  Solomon's  son,  was  afterCrarfU' 
fpund  by  tracking  a  rapid  stream*  according  to  the  diroiclioaA 
of  ,a  peasant,  through  an  intricate  succession  of  '  moootaiii 
'  Tales*'  for  about  five,  miles.  About  fifty  feet  aboye  tfie 
water,  near  its  source,  the  mysterious  stone  projects  froin  '  Ae 
doping  side  of  an  acclivity.  It  is  an  innn^Me  block  bf  fM 
granite*  of  very  close  and .  fine  texture*  apparently  of  mntiy* 
wousand  tons'  weight.  At  full  ten  feet  from  the  groimda  tn^ 
square  excavations  appear  in  the  face  of  the  stone*  cut  to  Ami 
depth  of  a  foot*  about  five  in  breadth*  and  muoh  the  aaoMf 
in  height*     '  Each  of  these   imperishable    tablets  contiMw  I 

*  three   columns  of  engraved    arrow-h^ded  writine  in  ttba  | 

'  most  excellent  preservation*'  The  day  was  too  lar  apenU 
however*  to  allow  of  Sir  Robertas  undertaking  the  task  of 
copyine  the  inscriptions*  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  return  for  that  purpose. 

If  Hamadan  cannot  boast  of  tne  tomb  of  Solomon*  or  So* 
lomon's  son*  it  contains  a  sepulchre  scarcely  less  venerated  hj  a 

its  Jewish  inhabitants*  that  of  Esther  and  MordecaL    Thm  , 

tomb,  whose  dome  roof  is  seen  rising  over  the  low*  dun  habi* 
tations  of  the  poor  remnant  of  Israel  in  this  land  of  their  cap* 
tivi^*  is  reffaitled  by  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  Emnire*  as 
a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity;  pilgrimages  being  still  made 
to  It  *  at  certain  seasons' — probably  on  the  feast  df  Purisi.  It 
is  thus  described, 

*  I  accompanied  the  priest  through  the  town  over  much  rrnn  and 
rubbish,  to  an  endoied  piece  of  ground,  rather  more  elevated  than 
any  in  hs  immediate  vicinity.    In  the  centre  was  the  Jewish  tooab :  a 
square  building  of  brick  of  a  mosque-like  fi>rm9  with  a  rather  elon* 
^ted  dome  at  the  top.    The  whole  aeems  in  a  very  decaying  state. 
The  door  that  admitted  us  into  the  tomb*  is  in  the  ancient  aepuldinl 
Aahk>n  of  the  country,  very  small,  conststing  of  a  single  stooe  of 
mat  thickness*  and  taming  on  its  own  pivots  mm  one  side*  ••••••• 

The  original  structure,  it  is  said,  was  destroyed  at  the  sacldag  of  the 

Elaoe  by  Timoor;  and  soon  afker  that  catastrophe>  when  die  coontry 
ecame  a  little  set^ledi  the  present  unobtrasive  buildaif  was  raisad 
on  the  original  spot.    About  a  hundred  and  filly  years  ago,  it  waa 
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rqiaired  by  ft  rabbi  of  die  Dime  of  IsnMid.   On  paning  tineogh 
itde  parttly  we  enlertd  a  nnall  arched  chamber^  in  mtiUk  we 

the  graaea  ef  several  rabbis.  A  second  door  of  sodi  verj  oaiv- 
fiaad  dimeDsionsthal  we  wove  conttcaioed  to  enter  throogh  it  on  oor 
hao^  and  biees,  admitted  os  into  a  larger  chamber  to  which  apper- 
tatnp  the  dome.  Under  it  stand  two  sarcophagi  made  of  a  very  datk 
iSoad»ear?ed  with  great  intricacy  of  pattern  and  richness  of  twisted  orw 
namenti  with  a  line  of  Heiwew  manimr  round  the  opper  ledgeef  eaek 
Mai»y  oijher  inscriptions  in  the  same  language,  are  cut  on  the  walls, 
while  one  of  the  oldeR  aatjquity,  engraved  on  a  slab  of  white  mariiie^ 
la  let  into  the  mill  itMlf.  Tne  priest  anored  mcf  it  ha4  been  res* 
cued  from  the  ruins  tk  the  first  edifice,  at  its  demolition  by  the  Tar- . 
thrs ;  and,  with  the  sarcophagi  tbenoselves,  was  preserved  on  the 
$  ame  consecrated  qpot/    pp*  1 08, 9. 

There  appeara  nothing  in  the  inscriptions  themsdvea,  aa  E^g« 
Hahed  through  the  medium  of  the  Persian,  to  support  their  pe* 
miliar  claims  to  such  remote  antiquity.  That  on  the  tablet,  though 
dottbtkaa  ancient,  we  incline  to  consider  aa  decidedly  apocry- 
phal. Those  on  Uie  sarcophagi  are  more  striking ;  they  are  to 
Ibe  following  effect  :-H)n  that  of  Mordecai, — 

'  *  ^  It  is  said  by  David,  Preserve  me,  O  God !  I  am  now^in  thy 
presence.  I  have  cried  at  the  ^te  of  heaven,  that  thou  art  my  God; 
and  what  goodness  I  have  received,  came  from  thee,  O  Lord !  * 

*  **  Those  whose  bodies  are  now  beneath  in  this  earth,  when  ani- 

Bsated  by  thy  mercy,  were  great;   and  whatever   happiness   waa 

bestowed  upon  them  in  this  world,  came  from  thee,  O  God ! 

'  <  **  Thdr  grief  and  sufferings  were  many  at  the  first  {  but  they  be* 

came  happy,  because  they  always  called  upon  thy  holy  name  in  theiv 


*  '*  Thou  liftedst  me  up,  and  I  became  powerful.  Thine  enemies 
souffht  to  destroy  me  in  the  early  tunes  of  my  life  ;  but  the  shadow 
of  tny  hand  was  upon  me,  and  covered  me  as  a  tent  from  their  wicked 
purposes ! — MordecaL*' ' 

On  the  other  aarcophagua, — 

*  **  I  praise  thee,  O^  God,  that  thou  hast  created  me !  I  know 
that  my  sins  merit  punishment,  yet  I  Iwpe  for  mercy  at  thy  hands; 
for  whenever  I  call  upon  thee,  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  holy  presence 
secures  me  from  all  evO. 

*  **  My  heart  is  at  ease,  and  my  fear  of  thee  increases.  My  life 
became  through  thy  goodness,  at  the  lastf  full  of  peace. 

'  ^  O  God  r  do  not  shot  out  my  soul  from  thy  Dirine  presence  I 
Those  whom  thou  lovest  xiever  feel  the  torments  of  helL  Xead  me» 


•  Theegb  there  as  a  coMidetahle  variation  both  of  ezpresMipi.apd 
of  sentimcaty  jn  the  words  here  dted  as  David's^  Pialm  xvL  !»  S^  is 
obviously  referred  to  by  the  hNcriher.  IL 
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Q  WiudldJaihetp  lo  the  lift  •flife .  tli«i  I  nuw  be  filled  wHh  dbe 
hmrv^j  fruits  of  Paradise !— Esther.''  *' 

The  rabbi  who  acted  aa  cicerone  in  tUa  inaianee*  kd^l  Sir 
Robert,  that,  according  to  hia  calculation,  Esther  and  Hordecai 
had  been  dead  about  twenty-two  centuries,  which  agxeeawtth 
the  opiniOB  that  the  Ahaauehis  of  the  canonical  book  of  &t|i^« 
and  tae  Artaxerxea  of  the  Apocrypha*  ia  the  Aidaabeer  Duco* 
daate  (or  Artazerxea  Longimanua)  of  profane  hiatory<^QD 
iBmag  ihiB  tonb,  not  far  from  the  moat  aontbem  f^rtrpa  of 
Ae  town,  our  Author  diaeoveied  the  broken  abaft  and  base  of 
a  column,  dosely  raaanbling  the  Peraenolitan  architecture.  TIm 
flowing  leaf  of  ilie  lotoe  oovered  the  wnole  of  the  pedeatd,  and 
its  shape  resembled  in  every  particular. that  of  the  great  ranges 
of  columns  on  the  platform  of  Taokt-i^Jemsheed.    Fiopi  tais 
specimen.  Sir  Robert  rather  too  hastily  infers  the  identity 
of  the  architecture  of  Persepolis  and  or  Ecbatana,  and  goea 
^ff  into  a  speculation  on  the  claims  of  the  aboriginal  An* 
eyrians  to  the  honour  of  being  the  inventors  of  sculptorep 
Sefore  leaving  Hamadan,^  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain^ 
through  the  medium  of  some  learned  Jews,  several  coins  of  the 
Sassaniankings,  which  supply  an  important  elucidation  of  their 
history,  as  weu  as  a  large  silver  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
All  the  inscriptions  on  the  Sassanian  coins,  the  oldest  of  whiph 
is  supposed  to  have  been  struck  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  are  in   the  Pehlivi  or  Pahlavi  dialect;  the  writtea 
language  of  the  country  prior  to  the  Mahommedan  conqneat.  . 

The  Psdilavi,  Sir  William  Jonea  considered  to  h^re  been  de*  ' 

duced  from  the  Chaldaic,  as  the  Zend  was  from  the  Sanioiit^  i 

to  whi(^  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  remarked  that  it  cloaely  ap- 
pToximatea.  The  Pars  or  Parsi,  mixed  with  Arabic,  is  now  me 
common  language  of  the  kingdom*  Sir  Robert  saw  at  Tiffis  a 
rude  coin  of  the  Arsacidsan  or  Parthian  dynasty,  but  he  neg«> 
lected  to  copy  the  leeend.  Could  a  collection  of  tbeae  coyia 
be  obtained,  some  li^t  might  be  thrown  on  that  chasm  in  the 
liative  annals  of  Persia,  immediately  preceding  the  dynasty  of 
S^-san ;  for  which  M.  de  Sacey  plausibly  accounts  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  contempt  of  the  polytheistical  Araacide  tor 
the  luthratic  &ith»  ana  their  n^ect  or  persecution  of  the 
Magi,  led  to  their  exduaion  from  the  honoun  of  history.  It 
it  bom  Western  hiatorians  alone,  that  we  obtain  our  kno^nedge 
of  the  great  namea  of  Phahatea»  Orodea,  and  MifhridiMwa^ 
occurring  in  the  line  of  moiuuxhs  who  succeeded  to  Ashk  or 
Arsaces,  the  Tartarian  conqueror  who  wrested  Persia  from  the 
dreeks,  aboot  80  yeaia  after  the  death  of  Alexander* 
'  Hie  village  of  Kangemr  (the  ancient  Jbyiwff*;)  abont  forty* 
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five  miles  from  Hamadaiii  still  {Nresents  the  ruins  of  a  superb 
temple  of  Diana.  The  greater  part  of  the  site  is  totaUy 
dbnc^^led  bj  modem  houses  or  noyels,  built  in  part  of  its 
itrnteritfl^ ;  but  enough  of  the  fine  stone  foundations  are  eveiy 
-vtlp^t^  <}iscern¥blel  ta  enable  die  trtiTeller  to  trace  the  original 
fbtti^i^f  t|rt  bnildmgi  It  #as  ouadyangular,  each  face  measar- 
ih^'  300  ^f^sC  A  considerable  part  6(  the  wall  fronting  the 
W^lt/ 'M^l'riS€Aikbove  the  accumulated  rubbish  at  its  base: 
?t  i* -^trilt  of  hrt^  stones  cut  in  regillar  proportions. 

i  f  Kqt  far  from  the  e4ge  of  this  niagnificent  wall,  runs  a  beautifully 
e'x^cu^d  cornice;  >?liieh,  formerly/ at  a  foot's  height  abore  it,  sub- 
joined a  noble  colonnade^  the  columns  being  distant  firom  eaeh 
dMr  ten  f^t.'  The  pedestals  of  eight  are  still  surmounted  bj  the 
chief  part  of  -their  shafts  in  good  preservation.  The  southern  firont 
stood -aimoit  on  the  very  verge  of  a  neariy  perpendicular  ascent, 
lonhich  is  now  entirriy  covered  with  broken  columns  and  other  vestiges 
of  the.  most  daasic  architecture ;  besides  the  quantities  which  have 
roihA  4own  the  #teep  in  huge  masses  upon  the  plain  beneath ;  indi* 
eating  by  their  forms,  that  they  are  the  firagments  of  what  must  have 
been  a  very  msyestic  portico.  To  the  eastward  is  a  continued  line 
^f  solid  foundation  wall-worky  as  well  as  innumerable  piles  of  broken 
pedestals,  capitals,  &c.  Our  guide  told  me,  that  not  longer  than 
twelve  months  aso,  an  almost  entire  column  stood  erect  in  thhr 
duarter ;  but  the  inhahitants  of  the  vlDage  thought  they  had  occssion 
ror  it,  and  tumbling  it  down,  carried  away  parts  of  the  broken  ^aft' 
to  apply  to  their  own  purposes.  The  material  of  which  thes0  relics* 
are  composed,  is  a  hard  marble  of  a  bluish  tint,  elegantly  marked- 
with  white  veins.  The  style  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  majestic 
simplicity.'    pp.  141,  2. 

The  spot  on  which  the  temple  stood,  commands  the  whole 
vale,  which  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  view  is  perfectly  beau- 
tiful. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  stopping  to  notice  the  remarkable 
sculptures  at  Besitoon,  where  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  in 
the  arrow-headed  character,  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  which 
would  occupy.  Sir  Robert  says,  more  than  a  month.  We  must 
also  pass  over  the  still  more  interesting,  though  probably  lese 
ancient  sculptures  at  Tackt-i-Bostan.  The  inscriptions  there,  are 
in  the  Pehlivi  character,  and  the  bas-reliefs  are  clearly  to  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Sir  Kobert  was 
now  in  the  province  of  Mahmoud  Au  Mirza,  the  eldest  son, 
of  the  Shah  by  a  concubine,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  Abbaa 
Mirza,  the  appointed  heir  to  the  throne.  The  death  of  the 
Shah,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  signal  for  a  bloody  contest 
between  the  two  brothers.  Kermanshah,  the  capital  of  the 
district,  in  lat.  34''  26'  N.,  is  a  handsome  city,  containing 
about  15,000  funiliesj,  and  famous  for  an  excellent  mwufiMh* 
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tory  of  fire-surms.  The  greater  part  6f  the  inhabitautff  of  the 
viluiees  are  Gourds,  of  whose  domestic  character  we  have 
a  rawer  pleasing  picture.  Their  wives  and  daughters,  unlike 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  women,  walk  abroad  without  the 
ehadre:  'modest  when  maidens,  and  chaste  as  wives,'  they 
are  the  heroic  mothers  of  an  athletic  soldiery.  The  prince 
of  Kermanshah  is  described  as  proud,  ambitious,  daring,  and 
invincibly  brave :  his  military  talents  are  considerablej;  and 
his  vast  resources  will  make  him  a  formidable  competitor. 
The  Pasha  of  Bagdad  is  his  tributary,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  th^t 
part  of  Courdistan  which  lies  wi&in  his  district,  acknowledge 
bis  sovereignty. 

Bagdad  presented  a  scene  widely  different  from  those  which  tb^ 
Travellers  nad  left  behind.    The  outward  fashion  of  the  houses 
bore  a  new  aspect.  They  consist  of  several  stories,  with  latticed 
openings.  The  flowing  garments  of  all  hues,  and  superbly  folded, 
towering  turbans  of  the  Turkish  population,  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  simple,  close  vesture  and  dark  sheep-skin 
cap  of  the  Persian  costume.    In  crossing  through  part  of  the 
great  bazaar,  numberless  coffee-houses,  intermingled  with  shops^ 
appeared  on  either  side,  all  filled  with  silent  and  smoking 
rows  of  seeming  automata.    '  There  was  a  rustling  sound  of 
'  slippered  feet  and  silken  garments,  and  a  low,  monotonous 
'  hum  from  so  numerous  a  liive ;  but  nothing  like  the  brisk, 
'  abrupt  movements  and  clamorous  noises  of  a  Persian  assem- 
'  Uage  of  the  same  sort.'    Sights  and  smells  obtruded  them- 
selves, however,  on  our  Author's  senses,  which  did  not  at  all 
harmonise  with  the  romantic  associations  connected  with  the 
iar-iamed   capital   of  Haroun-al-Raschid.    The    pashalic  of 
Bagdad  comprehends  ancient  Babylonia,  and  the  whole  of 
Assyria  proper ;  so  that  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  which  once 
Gommandea  the  Eastern  world,  are  reducea  to  the  character 
of  a  province,  the  ruler  of  which  reigns  onlv  by  sufferance ; 
ihenominal  subject  of  the  Ottoman  court,  and  the  tributary  of 
the  Persian  Pnnce  of  Kermanshah.    Daoud,  (why  will  Sir 
Robert  write  it  Dowd  ?)  the  present  Pasha,  was  originally 
a  Oeorgian  slare,  a  native  of  Tiflis,  where  his  falJber,  mother^ 
and  brother  were  at  that  time  still  livinj^.    On  the  murder  of 
his  predecessor,  the  accomplished  Georgian  had  sufficient  in- 
flnence  with  the  Divan  to  get  himself  nomuiated  his  successor. 

The  latitade  of  Bagdad  is  SS**  19'  40" ;  the  lon^tude  44'' 
44'  46'/  E.  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  including  all  the 
building  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  is  about  five  miles.  Tbe 
popdation,  which  has  long  been  on  the  dedine,  cannot  exceed^ 
Sir  Robert  thinks,  100,0(M>  souls.  Few  of  the  ancient  public 
buildings  rsmainj  end  not  a  vestige  of  the  palace  of  the  caliphs. 
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Is  visible.  The  climate/  though  less  variable  than  that  of 
Persia,  is,  during  the  summer,  almost  insufferable,  from  the 
abiding  effects  of  the  forty  days*  prevalence  of  the  consuming 
samiell.  At  that  season,  the  thermometer  freouentiy  mounts 
in  the  shade  to  130,  and  even  140  degrees  of  Fanrenheit.  The 
inhabitants  are  then  compelled  to  betake  themselves,  during 
the  day,  to  arched  cellars  called  the  Zardaub,  constructed  deep 
in  the  foundations  of  the  house  for  this  purpose  ;  whence,  at 
sunset,  they  issue  to  take  their  evening  repast,  and  to  spread 
their  couch  on  the  roof,  under  the  free  canopy  of  heairen. 
In  winter,  however,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  of  the  most 
delicious  softness  and  salubrity.  During  the  spring  torrents, 
the  overflow  of  the  Tigris,  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
vast  Forat  (Sir  Robert  spells  it  Phrat)  or  Euphrates,  gives 
to  Bagdad  the  appearance  of  a  castellated  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  boundless  sea.  The  city  is  occasionally  subject,  it  seems^ 
to  another  sort  of  overflow, — an  influx  of  unemployed  and  desti* 
tute  population  from  the  surrounding  coimtry,  whose  intrusion 
is  viewed  with  iealousy  on  two  pounds ;  the  scarcity  they  may 
produce,  and  the  tumults  to  which  starvation  may  excite  them; 
To  obviate  thif  difficulty,  the  summary  measure  is  resorted  to, 
of  periodically  expelling  the  most  miserable  of  the  inhabitants; 
unaer  the  plea  of  apprehended  scarcity,  to  starve  in  the  desert; 
or  seek  their  bread  on  the  mountains,  or  join  the  hordes  of 
marauders  who  subsist  by  plunder.  Such  are  the  Turkish  poor- 
laws  !  In  the  mean  time,  within  the  city,  luxury  and  licenti- 
ousness are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Oriental  notions; 
The  ladies  of  Bagdad,  in  particular,  are  *  singularly  inclined 
*  to  festivity/  Tne  liberty  they  possess,  of  paying  visits  with- 
out the  surveillance  of  a  male  guard,  and  disguised  beneath  the  im« 
penetrable  chadre,  is  supposed  to  be  too  often  abused  by  these 
very  sociable  personages.  The  wives  of  the  higher  classes  are 
usually  selected  from  the  most  beautiful  girls  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  who,  to  their  natural  charms^ 
add  the  fancied  embellishments  of  painted  complexions,  hand* 
and  feet  dyed  with  henna,  and  hair  and  eye-brows  stained  with* 
the  indigo  leaf.  Their  costume  is  most  splendid  and  costly ; 
and  Sir  Kobert  luxuriates  in  the  riches  of  their  wardrobe.- 
He  is  equally  at  home  in  describing  the  noctum^al  festivities  of 
the  saloon. '  But  we  must  pass  on,  merely  observing,  injustice 
to  the  ladies  of  Bagdad,  uiat  gentlemen  are  exctudea  from; 
their  parties.  The  performances  of  the  dancing  boys,  clothed% 
in  female  habits,  wnich  are  said  to  call  forth  bursts  of  enrap- 
tured laughter  even  from  the  solemn  and  saturnine  Turk,  must 
be  about  the  most  disgusting  exhibition  of  human  nature  in  the' 
worid^  and  their  connexion  with  the  most  degraded  state  of 
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moiate  cMeeiv^iiUe^  k  l^i^  too  ob^otu.  It  \b  ^thecro^cif 
llie  Pasba.  that  be  9qf»  ij#a  ibce  agoiost  this  id3oixu]»&t!an«--A2io 
now  Car  Babyloo.  ,'^.. 

Above  a  bundred  and  twenty  copious  pages  are  occupi^  by 
««r  Author  with  descriptioD^t  aiid  sentuaeAtal  iceflectiobs^  fi^ 
mp^pOBitioM  ralaliDg  to  this  bottopuless  subjtct  ^(  af^^mapaa 
ireaearch ;  but»  unfortunately,  where  Sir  .Biobei^  has  ^e  J(^^(^ 
eomnunioat^,  be  ia  sometiiMa  tho  moat  liberal  of  words,  nitlfe 
toe  «ony  t0  say^  that  ^e  appears  to  us  to  have  left  iba  8uo).eo|^ 
pretty  aearly  m  the  state  m  which  he  found  it.    He  bas,for jt^e 
jttoat  nut  followed  Mr.  Rich,  whom  he  cites  jepeatedly ;  ^4 
ladeeo,  for  tba  most  valuable  notices^  we  are  iMebtecjl  totlj^ 
Aothor%  firmida  more  than  to  his  own  obserration.    As  tht^ 
•Kp^ditraa  was  so  fovourite  ai>  object  with  bim«  and  fiO  to^g 
pBtHmettUJied,  we  were  astomahed  that  he  should  have  bee^^ 
coBleated  to  fettudn  only  ^ght  days  amid  the  scenes  on  wjbich 
be  m  ptttbetically  expatiates ;  and  still  more  so^  that  be  should  * 
have  emne  away  without  having  even  ascertained  the  extent 
of  the  field  of  niins  in  any  directioni  and  without  having  en* 
tared  any  rf  tiie  mounds  or  ruins  which  he  saw.    He  lays  the 
Uame  of  thta,  indeed,  on  *  the  ezistiDg  circumstanoes  .of  the 
!  paahaUk;'  thatia  toaay.the  Arabawere  inarmed  revolt*  But 
bad  be  kaown  bow  to  go  about  it,  he  might  have  ^ot  over  this 
iAtdimliy  by  pacifio  means.  In  like  manner.  Captain  Frederick 
remained  only  six  days  at  Babylon*    He  rode  sixteen  mUes  be* 
yond  HiHah  to  the  ncxthward,  and  five  miles  southward  below 
it,  and  aanr  no  appearance  o£  either  ditch  or  wall  to  mark  the 
Wandsoriea  of  the  ancteot  city.    But  the  bank  of  the  river  waa 
not  iiiB  fiMot  to  look  for  them*    Sir  Robert  rode  to  Al  Hy* 
natr,  irlnck  is  neariy  eight  miles  from  the  eastern  bank  of  ^»e 
imr,  and  still  there  were  ruina*    He  explored  Birs  Nimrood* 
wfaieh  ia  nearly  aix  miles  from  the  western  bank,  and  there  an 
iMmnnnr  field  of  ruins  presented  itself. .  What  is  the  natural 
eendutien,  but  that  in,  neither  case  be  was  without  the  boun* 
dafy  of  this  Mnmense  capital  ?    Our  Author,  however,  consi^ 
duni  the  distance  of  Al  Hymer  from  the  Euphrates,  as  putting 
it  out  of  Am  question  that  it  could  ever  have  stood  wimin  t^ 
wulla;  tkoui^  be  proaounces  it  to  be  certainly  a  structure  of 
ihe  Bibylflman  age*    But  the  prq|»^  business  of  the  Traveller 
ia,  not  to  reooooile  the  actual  topography  with  any  previoMf 
]iyMthesea»  fast  to  obeerve  with  bis  own  evea,  and  rqport  to  ua 
oxMliae  ieucla.     Wlttt  dimensioBs  lieroaotns,  or  8trabo«  ov 
M^ur  ItenneH  may  aesign  to  ancient  Babylon,  is  of  littl^  coi^. 
■e^usnoc,  if  aotaal  observatioa  leads  to  a  different  conclusion! 
To  ooupiale  Ike  ourvey  of  ao  imoieaaeaB  area  as  iaooou^ed 
fiillimie  mnains,  instead  of  aix  or  eight  days^  six  or  oc^ 
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iiu)ntlis  would  htrdlj  be  sufficients^  Tlie  Traveller'  who  would 
throw  any  light  on  this  subject,  oug^  to  make  his  peace  witU 
the  Arabs  on  both  sides  of  the  rirery  (which  he  might  easily 
do  by  presents,)  rout  the  lions  from  the  Birs  liFimrood,  and 
pitching  his  tent  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  not  desist  from 
his  operations  till  he  had  explored  the  whole  field  of  ruins,  and 
broken  into  every  mound. 

With  regard  to  the  Birs  Nimrood — auery^Beer  es  Nimrood» 
the  well  of  Nimirobd  ? — we  do  not  thinV  timt  either  our  Autho? 
or  Mr.  Rich,  whom  he  copies,  has  succeeded  in  proving  it  tQ 
foe  the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  the  &nt  place,  the  tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  for  which  alone  this  hish  antiquity  i^ 
claimed)  is  built  of  unbumed  brick ;  whereas  tne  Bible  states 
that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built  of  brick  thoroughly  burned*. 
This  centre  tower  or  pyramid  is  stated  to  have  been  cased  wilh^ 
a  more  recent  structure  of  fine  burned  brick.  The  practice  of 
easily  old  towers  appears  to  have  prevailed  veiy  extendvely« 
Dr.  Richardson  mentions  the  fact  of  one  of  the  largerpyramios 
of  Egypt  being  completely  cased  over  in  this  way.  Tne  Tower 
of  Bsubel  was  solid  throuehout— «v^yof  »^( ;  hence  the  ascent 
was  on  the  outside,  probably  like  the  pagoda  of  Tanjore  or 
the  Mexican  temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  pile  in  ques^ 
tion  is  perforaled  by  square  holes,  two  feet  in  heignt  by  one  in 
width ;  but  whether  it  is  hollow  or  solid  to  the  centre,  is  not 
clearly  specified.  It  is  stated  by  Herodotusr  who  resided  threat 
years  in  JBabylon,  that  the  Temple  of  Belus  was  in  the  centr^ 
of  one  division  of  the  city.  But  Birs  Nimrood  is  six  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  river,  and  must  consequently  have  been 
nearly  at  the  western  extremity.  The  Jews  call  this  ruia 
^  NebuohadneKzar's  prison ;"  and  considering  how  tenacious^ 
that  people  are  of  the  aacient  names  of  places,  we  are  inclined, 
to  lay  no  smaH  stress  on  their  tradition.  To  this  Birs,  or  Beers^. 
or  w^  of  Nimrod,  rather  than  to  the  Mujelibe,  we  are  inclined, 
to  refer  the  Islamitic  legend  of  the  two  angels  Haroot  and  Ma-r 
root,  who  are  believed  to  be  suspended  by  Uieir  heels  in  a  well/ 
where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  world,  as  a  punish-' 
ment  for  tneir  vanity  and  presumiption. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Rich  mentions  having 
found  a  sid>terranean  pass^e  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Kasr 
hill,  '  flooded  and  walled  with  large  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  and 
*  covered  over  with  pieces  of  sandstone,  a  yard  thick  and, 
'  Severn!  yards  long.'  It  is  seven  feet  high  at  the  entrance, 
and  someway  oj^  is  high  enough  for  a  horseman  to  pass  up-. 


^  Gen.  xi.  S. 
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right.  Such  a  pasa^  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Sicnltm  mm 
leading  under  water  from  the  palace  on  one  side  of  the  river»  to 
the  pfi£ice  on  the  other.  This  statement  ought  not  to  be  Kghtly 
dismissed.  The  passage  was  half-full  of  brackish  water  wheit 
Mr.  Ridi  was  there,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  rain  water  hn« 
pregnated  with  nitre ;  it  is  at  least  clear,  that  it  could  not  DRH* 
ceM  from  the  river.  If  a  person  could  not  walk  or  ride  aK>np 
this  passa^,  he  might  paddle  through  it  in  a  htfii,  lightui|r 
himself  with  a  torch.    One  of  the  mounds  adjoining  t|ie  Katr 


able  us  to  come  to  a  satisfectoiy  decision  respecting  any  fnt^ 
ticular  locality.  In  exploring  the  environs,  the  names  of  <be 
villages  ought  to  be  carefuUv  noted  and  compared  with  tlie 
names  of  tne  cities  mentionea  in  the  Bible,  as  contemponay 
with  Babylon.  ,  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  troth  of  ihe 
Scripture  history,  to  find  in  Herodotus  mention  of  the  second 
city  named  by  Moses — Erech*.  He  statesf,  that  before  the 
Euphrates  reached  Babylon,  it  touched  three  times  at  Arderieem, 
an  Assyrian  village.  Ard  is  the  Arabic  word  for  land  or  dis- 
trict; as  Ard  BoM  or  El  Bobil,  the  land  of  Babel.  ArdEnk 
or  Erkca,  therefore,  would  be  the  land  of  Eredi. 

The  utter  desolation  of  this  once  proud  mistress  of  Ihe  mh 
tions,  ediibits  a  most  striking  fulfilment  of  prophecy  to  the  very 
letter.    The  decomposition  of  the  buildings  inflicts  a  lasting, 
sterility  on  the  soil.    *  In  the  intervals  of  t£e  ruins/  Mr.  Ricv 
remarks,  *  there  are  some  patches  of  cultivation ;  bnt  mine 
'  composed,  like  those  of  Babylon,  of  heaps  of  rubbish  im« 
•  pregnated  with  nitre,  cannot  be  cultivated.'    The  neglect  of 
the  canals  which  formerly  carried  off  the  overflowing  waten  of 
the  Euphrates,  has  subjected  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  to 
periodical  inundation ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  subeidia|^ 
of  the  waters,  itis  tittle  better  than  a  swamp,  while  laige  Am* 
posites  of  the  waters  are  left  to  stagnate  in  the  hollows.    So 
that  not  only  do  **  wild  beasto  of  the  desert  lie  tbnv,"  and' 
*<  dragons  cry  in  the  pleasant  places,'*  bnt  the  threat  is  fulfilled, 
that  Babylon  should  be  made  '*  a  possession  for  the  bittem  aai 
**  pools  of  water.'':^    The  whole  ground,  naked  of  vegetation^ 
appears,  says  our  Author,  '  as  if  it  had  been  washed  over  and 
'  over  again  by  the  coming  and  recedine  wateis,  till  every  bit 
'  of  gemal  soil  was  swept  away ;  ito  hau-clay,  half-sandy  sfr- 
«  fcce  being  left  in  ridgy  streaks,  like  whi^  is  often  seen  w 
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'  the  tfftt  scores  of  the  sea,  after  the  retreating  of  the  title.' 
Thus  literally  has  it  been  swept  ''wfth  the  besom  of  destruc- 
"  tion.**  But  still  the  majestic  Euphrates,  wandering  throu^ 
the  solitude,  appears  a  noble  river,  its  banks  hoary  wrth  reeos ; 
white  the  grey  willows  yet  bend  over  the  stream,  on  which  the 
captives  pflsrael  hung  their  harps,  and,  because  Jerusalem  was 
noty  refused'  to  be  comforted. 

;  Sir  Robert  brought  home  with  him  a  few  specim^  of  the 
BAbyionjah  bricks,  reeds,  and  bitumen ;  but  his  collection  was 
very  ck^nty.    SmaJi  figures  in  bronze  and  clay,  he  teUs  tis,  are 
frequently  picked  up  ail  over  the  ruins ;  and  there  cannot  be4t 
doTtbt  that  excavation  would  bring  to  light  remains  of  far 
greater  Value.      We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Sicnhns,  that  the 
wails  of  the   palace  were  ornamented  by  figures  of  animals 
s6aiptnred  and  painted  in  their  native  colours  on  the  crude 
bricK,  and  burned  in.    Beauchamp  mentions  specimens  ex- 
hibiting a  cow,  a  lion,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  seen  by  the 
master-mason  who  had  been  employed  to  dig  for  brick  in  the 
Mujelibe.  The  Babylonians,  we  know,  coloured  in  Vermillion*  ; 
and  their  dyes  are  stated  to  have  greatly  surpassed  those  of 
Tyre.    Diodorus  Siculus  fiirther  mentions  hunting  scenes  and 
armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace;  and  Berosus  mentions  the  history  of  the  Creation,  as 
pictared  on  those  of  the  Temple  of  Belus,  together  with  an  as- 
semblage of  monstrous  and  hideous  animals,  hippo-centaurs, 
and  other    extravagant    combinations ;   such,    doubtless,   as 
Esekiel  saw  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Statues  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  vessels  of  ivory  were  also 
numerous  ;  and  some  of  these  may  yet  remain  to  reward  the 
explorer.    It  would  be  easy  for  a  person  on  the  spot«  having 
made  the  requisite  arrangements,  to  set  two  or  three  hundred 
Afabs  to  work,  who  would  soon  enable  us  to  determine  the 
claims  of  the  Birs  Nimrood,  the  Kasr,  and  the  Mujelibe  to  the 
hoiyours  conferred  upon  them.    Yet,  after  all,  the  site  of  Ba- 
bylcin  is  not  perhaps  the  best  field  for  such  operations,  nor  the 
most  likely  place  to  abound  in  the  remains  of  Babylonian  art. 
When  it  is  considered  that  both  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were 
butlf  out  of  the  plunder  of  Babylon,  it  will  appear  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  site  of  those  ciues  may  prove  still  more  fertile 
to  the  explorator.    The  ruins  of  Susa  too,  hardly  yield  in  inte- 
rest torthose  of  Babylon  itself:  their  appearance  is  similar,  pre- 
senting a  succession  of  mounds  covered  with  firagm^fits  of 
brit^ks,  tiles,  8tc.,  and  stretching  over  an  area  from  ten  to  twelve 
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miles  ia  extent  Of  these  mounds,  two,  we  are  informed,  aie 
of  enormous  magmtnde ;  the  one  being  a  mile  in  wcumferenoe, 
the  other  nearly  two  miles,  and  their  height  measuring  about 
160  feet.  They  are  composed  of  huge  masses  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  courses  of  burnt  brick  and  mortar*  They  stand  not 
Tery  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Kerrah  or  Kara-Sou,  (the 
Choaspes  of  Herodotus,)  from  whose  eastern  shore  the  ves- 
tiges of  this  famous  capital  are  yet  traceable  nearly  to  the 
banks  of  the  Abzal,  (the  Ulai  of  Scripture,)  approaching  the 
town  of  DesphouL  At  the  foot  of  the  larger  mound,  a  little 
dome*crowned  building  guards  the  spot  which  Jew,  Arab,  and 
Mussulman  concur  in  venerating  as  the  grave  of  the  prophet 
Daniel.  The  screams  of  hyenas  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  are 
now  the  only  sounds  which  disturb  the  solitucfe  where  once 
stood  the  royal  palace  of  Shushan. 

Major  Menteith,  who  visited  that  spot,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Macdonald  Kinneir,  a  few  years  before  Sir  Robert  Porter  met 
him  atTabreez,  gave  our  Author  an  account  of  some  very  cu- 
rious blocks  of  stone  which  he  was  shewn  there,  two  of  which  he 
sketched  very  hastily.  One  of  these  was  a  block  of  very  dark 
green  granite,  finely  polished,  twenty-two  inches  high  and  twelve 
wide ;  one  face  of  which  was  completely  covered  with  hiero-> 
glyphics,  roughly  carved  in  relief,  while .  two  other  sides  were 
occupied  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character.  The  other  relic  was  a  white  marble  stone,  found 
in  the  great  mound  of  the  palace,  measuring  ten  inches  in 
width  and  depth,  and  twenty  in  lensth,  and  hollow  within. 
Three  of  its  sides  were  rudely  cut  in  low  relief,  exhibiting  a 
human  figure,  but  no  traces  of  any  inscription  were  discemiDle. 
The  Babylonians  are  known  to  have  employed  both  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  cuneiform  character ;  but  few  specimens  of 
the  former  have  reached  this  country,  and  none  in  which  the 
one  appears  as  a  translation  of  the  other.  Yet,  such  speci- 
mens, there  can  be  little  doubt,  are  in  existence,  and  probably 
some  with  a  corresponding  inscription  in  Greek.  The  aiscovery 
of  an  alphabet  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  these  mysterious 
symbols  of  thought,  would  be  of  incalcidable  service  to  the 
historical  inauirer ;  and  such  au  alphabet,  excavation  may  ^et 
bring  to  light.  Brick  and  stone  were  the  earliest  matenala 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  human  thought  and  human 
transactions.  This  is  an  undoubted  fact,  independently  of  what 
may  be  said  coneeming  the  pillars  of  Seih.  And  such  were  the 
durable  materials  employed  by  the  learned  men  of  Babylon, 
The  Chaldean  priests  informed  Callisthenes,  that  their  astro- 
nomical observations  were  recorded  on  baked  bricks  ;  and  frag* 
ments  of  written  bricks,  and  tiles  meet  the  traveller  at  every 
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step  amid  these  interesting  ruins.  It  appears  from  our  Author's 
Account,  that,  in  the  erecting  of  many  of  the  immense  piles 
which  he  examined^  orreat  care  must  have  been  taken  by  the 
builders  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  inscriptiims. 

'  On  inspecting  the  fragments  accessible  to  examination/  he  smf 
*  I  found  that  the  face  of  every  brick,  (that  is,  the  surface  where  the 
inscription  is  stamped, )  was  invariably  placed  downwards ;  and,  wheref 
bitumen  had  been  used,  the  b^cks  of  eadi  course  'so  disposed,  were 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  bitumen,  on  which  reeds  were  spread, 
or  laid  in  regular  mattmg ;  and  on  this  careful  preparation,  the  face 
of  the  succeeding  course  of  bricks  was  bedded ;  which  preserving 
management  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  astonistiing  fresh 
state  in  which  the  inscriptions  on  their  surfaces  are  generally  pre- 
served.*   p.  360. 

What  else,  then,  would  a  Babylonian  library  be,  than  a  pile 
of  written  brick  ?— <In  like  manner,  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to 
take  a  tile,  and  to  portray  on  it  the  city  of  Jerusalem*  ;  a  di- 
rection which  mignt  seem  strange  to  an  English  reader,  but 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  usual  mode  and  materials  of  hie- 
roglyphic writing.  From  the  Birs  Nimrood,  among  the  most 
conspiduous  objects,  is  seen  the  reputed  tomb  of  that  prophet, 
to  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  "  in  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
'*  deans,  by  the  river  Chebar."  '  The  Jews  of  Hillah,  true  to  the 
national  character  which  ever  exhibited  itself  in  garnishing  the 
sepulchres  of  their  dead  prophets,  and  in  persecuting  living 
ones,  hold  the  Nebbi  Ktfffeel  or  tomb  of  Ezekiel  in  the  highest 
veneration. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  follow  our  Author  in  his  journey 
into  '  the  primeval  wilds  of  nature,'  the  mountain  region  of 
Courdistan.  His  account  of  this  expedition  forms  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  portions  of  the  volume,  but  it  will  not  ad- 
mit of  an  abstract.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  throw  to- 
f  ether  a  few  notices  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest.  At 
Lirkook,  a  little  way  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Suliraania,  our 
Author  visited  the  naphtha  springs  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
They  consist  of  ten  pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  Like  the  springs  at  Ba^ 
kou  on  the  Caspian,  described  by  Jonas  Hanway,  those  of 
Kirkook  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  weather. 

<  Close  to  its  wells  lies  a  great  pool  of  stagnant  water,  very  muddy, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  scum  deeply  tinged  with  sulphur.    On  going 
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a  f&w  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward,  on  the  summit  of  the  same  tiill, 
we  were  conducted  to  a  flat  circular  spot,  measuring  fifty  feet  ia 
diameter,  full  of  small  holes,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  at  least ; 
whence  we  saw  issue  as  many  clear  flames  without  an  atom  of  smokey 
but  smelling  most  sulphureously.  In.  fact,  the  whole  surface  of  this 
perforated  plot  of  ground  appeared  a  crust  of  sulphur  abore  a  biidy 
of  fire  within  ;.  ana  experiment  seemed  to  prove  it,  for  one  of  iny 
escort  di^  a  hole  into  it  with  his  dagger,  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  when,  on  this  fresh  aperture  being  made,  a  new  flame  in- 
stantly burst  forth,  rising  for  some  time  to  a  greater  height  than  any 
of  the  others.'    p.  441* 


The  Courds  are  genuine  higblanders,  lawless,  fierce,  and 
dependent ;  yet,  not  unsusceptible  of  generosity  and  the  wild 
yirtues.  They  are  divided  into  distinct  and  frequently  hostile 
clans,  dieir  general  character  varying  considerably  in  point  of 
civilization.  The  wild  Amadi  and  ^itlisi,  and  the  still  more 
lawless  and  ferocious  Rewandoozi,  are  the  legitimate  represen- 
tatives of  the  ancient  Carduchians;  '  probably  in  neither 
'  manners  nor  language  much  changed  since  Xenophon  tn* 
^  versed  their  country  in  his  way  to  Armenia/  The  vast  Al- 
pine chain  in  the  bosom  of  which  their  fertile  and  romantie 
valleys  lie,  extends  from  the  stupendous  Ararat,  to  the  shorea 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  one  of  his  halts,  our  Author  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  sociable  wanderers,  one  of  whom,  to  aaniae  tbe 
Frangy«  produced,  after  sapper,  '  a  small  pipe  similar  in  shape 
'  and  tone  to  a  flageolet,  on  which  he  is  stated  to  have 
played  several  airs,  '  resembling  our  Irish  melodies  in  slowness 
^  of  moveinent,  and  tender  melancboly  expression,  with  the 
'  certain  peculiarity  of  strain  usually  attached  to  the  ancient 
'  harp  of  Green  Erin ;  while,'  we  are  told,  '  the  execution  of 
'  this  wild  Courd,  in  precision  and  taste,  might  have  honoured 
'  the  best  professor  in  Europe/  Sir  Robert  is  abundanthf 
poetical — ^we  know  not  whether  he  is  musical ;  but  the  value 
of  this  anecdote  altogether  depends  on  the  relator's  judeemeat 
and  ear.  At  Soak  Boulak,  a  Courdish  town,  out  of  700  hoasea» 
300  are  inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians ;  and  in  the  south- 
western  districts,  near  Mosul  and  the  Van,  they  are  said  to 
abound  in  so  considerable  numbers  as  to  have  bishops  ^h 
pointed  over  them.  But  like  their  fellow  Christians  of  Anne- 
nia,  they  are  behind,  rather  than  superior  to  the  Mahommedana, 
both  in  Knowledge  and  practice. 

In  ioumeying  through  Eastern  Courdistan,  on  the  third 
day  after  leaving  Tabreez,  our  Traveller  fell  in  with  a  large 
encampment  of  that  ubiquitous  race  the  Qipsies ;  known 
in  Persia  under  the  name  of  the  Kara  Shu  or  black  race. 
Their   physiognomy,    their  profession,   and   their  vagabond 
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mode  of  life«  all  agree,  according  to  our  Author,  with  those 
of  their  European  brethren,  except  that  these  tribes  were 
orthodox  Mahommedans,  They  professed  not  to  know  from 
what  country  they  originally  came,  but  were  certain  it  was  not 
Persia.  ,  And  Sir  Robert  is  almost  equally  certain,  that  they 
are  the  posterity  of  the  children  of  jBphraim,  who  fled  into 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  Hophra,  and  were  afterwards  led 
away  captive  hj  the  Babylonian  invader.  All  that  we  can  say 
on  this  point,  is,  that  it  would  not  be  much  more  diiBcuIt  to 

£rove  that  they  are,  than  to  prove  that  they  are  not.  We  should 
e  glad«  however,  to  know,  how  it  is  that  these '  dark  aybils,'  as 
our  Author  calls  die  female  fortune-tellers,  good  Mahommedans 
a»  they  are,  generally  mutter  their  oracles  '  over  a  few  torn 
'  leaves  of  a  Frmgy  book,'  or  else  the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep  * 
as  if  fortune*telling  had  some  special  connexion  with  Frangy 
literature  or  Frangy  credulity. 

Armenia,  througn  which  our  Author's  homeward  route  led 
him  a  second  time,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  presents- 
the  most  melancholy  spectacle,  in  the  comparatively  recent 
date  of  its  ruins,  and  the  still  fresh  traces  of  the  depopulating 
«word.  At  Eski  Julfa,  whose  utter  ruin  by  Shah  Abbas,  dates 
no  further  beck  than  A.D.  1603,  a  very  beautiful  relic  presented 
itself  in  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel  and  tomb,  ilie  latter 
*  is  richly  ornamented,  and  jfbrms  a  fine  specimen  of  the  style  of 
Armeman  architecture  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The 
whole  city  is  now  a  collection  of  vacant  ruins ;  and  die  contrast 
between  its  silent  streets  and  populous  cemetery,  must  be  very 
striking.  After  the  place  had  lam  about  a  hundred  years  in  bU 
most  forgotten  solitude,  seven  poor  Armenian  families,  we  ure 
told,  wandered  towards  the  spot,  and  peaceAiUy  established 
themselves  amid  its  desolated  walls.  Their  descendants  now 
4Somoose  thirty-five  families,  who  live  there  unmolested.  The 
head  of  one  of  these  acted  as  our  Author's  guide.  Having  vi- 
sited the  tomb  of  the  anonymous  female  saint,  which  stands 
apart,  his  conductor  led  him  across  the  site  of  the  city  beyond 
its  western  gate,  where  the  great  cemetery  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants is  situated. 

'  It  oonsisti  of  three  hilb  of  considerable  magnitude;  all  of  which 
^are  covered  as  closely  as  they  can  be  set,  leaving  the  length  of  a  foot 
between,  with  long  upright  stones ;  lome  u  high  as  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  scarcely  any  that  are  not  richly  and  laboriously  carved  with 
various  devices  in  the  forms  of  crostet,  saints,  cherubs,  birds,  beasto 
tec.  besides  the  names  of  the  deceased.  The  most  msgnificent  graves! 
iaslead  of  havins  a  flat  stone  at  the  feet,  preBent  the  figure  of  a  ram 
rudely  sculptured.  Some  have  merely  the  plain  form ;  others  derate 
its  coat  with  strange  figures  and  omamenti  in  the  most  elaborate  carv* 
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ing.  lYie  form  of  this  animal  appears  to  have  been  a  fsTOurile  type 
ill  sepulture  throughout  Armenia,  after  the  introduction  of  Cbnati- 

anity I  shall  not  exceed  the  fact,  when  I  say,  that  thousuds 

of  grave-stones  mariced  this  awful  depository  of  the  old  Armenian 
race.  Indeed  the  various  recollections  which  present  themselves  so 
the  mind  in  this  particular  quarter  of  the  East,  continually  suggest 
the  idea  of  .treading  over  some  vast  tomb.  And  it  is  so,  (or  here  the 
first  fathers  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  buried;  here  ini- 
mense  empires  rose  and  crumbled  into  dust ;  here  we  find  the  remains 
bf  cities  whose  founders  died  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  the 
monuments  ijt  people  sunk  so  long  into  the  depths  of  time,  that  tlse 
name  of  their  nation  is  no  more  remembered.*    pp.  6 IS— 15. 

But  Sir  Robert  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  how  much  more 
.closely  thia  indefinite  sentiment  is  brought  home,  by  audi  a 
spectacle  as  the  cemetery  at  Julfa,  than  by  all  the  sublimer 
monuments  of  a  race  too  remote  and  unknown  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  our  sympathies.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  and 
Thebes  inspire  a  sublime  emotion,  calling  up  our  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  stupendous  wrecks  of  departed  greatness* 
and  sending  imagination  far  back  into  the  romantic  twilight  of 
history.  But  it  is  by  such  scenes  as  tell  of  recent  devastation 
and  of  individual  suffering,  by  the  tomb-stone  rather  than  by 
the  pyramid,  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  realities  of  our  own 
condition,  and  made  to  sympathize  in  the  common  lot  as  that 
which  must  soon  be  our  own.  We  must  make  room  for  the 
description  of  the  singular  pile,  called  the  Kayargast  or  Seven 
Churcnes,  which, '  cloven  into  Uie  very  heart  of  the  mountains/ 
'  raises  its  sacred  fane  amid  ruins  and  graves  at  its  feet.* 

<  Standing  m  deep  solitude,  and  many  parts  unimpaired,  the  eCwt 
was  indeed  diat  of  **  the  church  in  the  wilderness,''  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. The  Armenians,  who  may  well  look  upon  it  ss  the  type  of 
themselves  in  a  Mahommedan  land,  regard  it  as  a  place  of  pugiim- 
age.  Several  ancient  martyrs  are  huned  there,  woose  names  now 
only  live  in  the  book  of  heaven ;  but  the  great  point  of  interest  with 
the  present  worshippers,  lies  in  the  belief  that  Saint  Gregory  himself 
(the  great  tutelar  angel  of  Armenia)  took  refuge  from  persecution 
within  the  caves  of  this  holy  ground.  The  legend  goes  further,  in 
asserting  that  he  not  only  disappeared  thence  in  a  most  mysterious 
way,  but,  though  all  know  his  journey  was  to  heaven,  yet  he  is  to  re- 
visit the  spot  again,  and  then,  roost  inexplicably*  expire.  Several  of 
my  escort,  being  Armenians  in  faith  as  well  as  biith,  found  theoMelves 
now  engaged  in  a  double  duty ;  that  of  militaiy  service,  and  paying 
their  homage  at  the  sacred  shrine.  This  is  done  in  the  form  orsaort- 
fice,  the  pilgrims  tidung  a  sheep  or  goat  to  the  door  of  the  churbh, 
where  they  cut  off  its  head ;  wnen,  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  benig 
'  thus  consecrated,  it  is  divided  amongst  them,  and  carried  home  to  be 
distributed  in  holy  morsels  to  their  respective  friends.    The 
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Mideotly  of  Jewish,  on  of  Pagui  origin;  end  the  prohabililf  of  in 
hAviog  been  miofUd  here,  from  eoine  old  ciutom  of  tae  lort  etieched 
to  the  nlley  by  lU  old  heathen  masters,  b  someihing  supported  by 
the  devotees  not  being  able  to  tav  why  they  do  it,  or  that  it  is  en* 
joined  by  any  ordinance  of  their  religion.'    p.  6Sl« 

That  this  heathen  rite  (for  as  such  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  considering  it)  mieht  originally  have  been  borrowed,  like 
many  others,  from  the  Jewish  institutions,  is  rery  possible. 
But  we  have  many  similar  instances  of  the  perpetuation  of  Pa- 

fan  rites  among  the  nominal  converts  to  a  spurioua  Christianity. 
Iveu  in  Europe,  the  or^es  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres  still  survive 
in  the  festivals  of  the  Sicilian  Catholics,  and  the  identity  of 
the  Romish  and  the  classical  idolatry,  with  a  mere  substitution 
of  name  in  the  object,  has  been  extensively  substantiated.  It 
is,  we  think,  highly  probable,  that  the  sepulchral  rams  noticed 
by  our  Author  in  the  burying^-grounds  of  Julfa  and  Ouroomia, 
have  some  connexion  with  this  singular  rite*  But,  whatever  be 
its  derivation,'  the  existing  practice  can  be  viewed  in  but  one 
light, — as  an  act  of  blind  heathenism,  of  debasing  and  idola- 
trous superstition,  incompatible  with  the  rudest  notions  of  the 
Christian  reUgion. — Sir  Robert  proceeds : 

^  *  The  outward  boundaries  of  this  venerable  pile  are  castellated,  one 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  high  rocks  of  the  mountains.  Within 
the  walls  rises  the  ^reat  church,  inclosing  under  its  dome  most  of  the 
seven  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  On  entering,  you  6od  a  line  of 
senaration,  that  makes  two  chspels.  They  are  supported  by  strong 
columns  and  circular  arches,  exactly  resembling  in  forms  and  orna- 
ments, our  Saxon  architecture.  The  sides  of  this  sanctiiary  are 
overspread  with  large  slabs,  fixed  against  the  walls  at  small  distances 
from  each  other,  and  all  richly  sculptured  with  crosses,  fret-work, 
and  various  legends  in  the  old  Armenian  character.  A  door  leads 
from  the  larsest  of  these  chapels  into  a  third,  hewn  entirely  out  of 
the  solid  rocx  of  the  mountain.  The  roof  is  hollowed  in  the  form  of 
a  dome,  and  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  from  above.  All  Uie  -in- 
terior of  this  subterranean  chapel  kb  carved  in  pilasters,  connecting 
arches,  crosses,  and  wreathing  ornaments.  The  height,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  about  thirty  feet,  and  its  length 
and  breadth  a  square  of  seventeen  feet ;  but  it  possesses  an  additional 
space  of  eight  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  recess  divided  by  two  arches,  be« 
neath  the  floor  of  which  are  disposed  several  low  vaulted  graves,  filled 
with  human  bones.  The  sides  of  this  little  rocky  chapelage,  like  Uie 
walls  of  the  greater,  are  covered  with  carved  crosses,  legends,  and 
flower-like  ornaments.  Just  above  the  two  arches,  a  very  singular 
piece  of  sculpture  presents  itself;  the  head  of  a  goat  of  a  prodigious 
size,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  ring,  to  which  is  attached  the  ropes  or 
chains  that  secure  two  lions  ;  beneath  the  beasts,  an  eaffle  appears 
with  open  wings,  having  in  his  talons  a  lamb.    A  fourth  chapel  opens 
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flpom  tkit  agaiD  into  the  depdi  of  the  rock,  excavated  ia*  die 
way,  domed  aad  fnUared^  Its  style  is  superior  to  the  other,  md 
hears  the  appearance  of  having  been  left  anfinished,  many  red  lines 
being  drawn  on  the  smooth  stone,  as  if  intended  to  mark  where  pi- 
lasters, arches,  and  fret-work  were  yet  to  be  formed.  In  this  utmctum 
sanctorum^  a  large  ultar  is  hewn  standing  ^ritliin  a  recess  on  elevated 
ground,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  All  this  part,  where 
hntshed,  was  profusely  covered  with  the  usual  sacred  emblems,  Ar- 
menian characters,  ^. 

*  On  repassing  all  these  chapels,  and  regaining  the  entrance,  we 
proceeded  a  little  onward  by  the  rocky  wall  on  the  ootside  of  the 
diunch.;  and  them  ascended  the  cliff  a  short  way,  in  the  side  oC 
which  we  foond  a  door,  leading  into  another  excavated  holy  plaoe» 
domed  like  the  former,  but  much  more  spacious.    This  measured  m 
square  of  thirty-five  feet,  divided  by  four  massy  columns,  and  re- 
ceived light  from  above  by  a  large  round  aperture  in  the  dome.  The 
natives  who  went  over  the  scene  with  me,  spoke  confidently  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  excavations  had  been  made ;  and  described  the 
process  as  having  been  begun  with  the  opening  of  the  round  holes 
at  the  top  of  the  rock,  whence  the  workmen  dug  downwards.  Above 
this  fifth  chapel,  ranges  of  small  cells  are  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cliff* 
apparently  for  the  residence  of  monks ;  and  on  each  side  of  tliegate 
leading  out  of  the  great  church  court  into  the  valley,  two  very  large 
rooms  appear.    Beyond  the  walls,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  ro^y 
acclivities,   huge  natural  caverns  exist,  besides  other  excavatioos, 
with  doorways  and  openings  for  admitting  light ;  but  the  paths  to 
them  were  now  too  broken  and  precipitous  to  allow  of  our  ascending. 
My  guides  told  me,  that  some  of  these  places  had  been  the  stationary 
habitations  of  certain  devout  hermits ;  while  others  were  the  labour 
of  holy  pilgrims,  who,  for  shorter  seasons  inhabiting  the  caves  of  St. 
Gregory,  assisted  in  the  good  work  of  preparing  similar  abodes  for 
more  numerous  visitanu  to  the  same  blessea  shrines.'    pp.  6SI— 4. 

Where,  on  the  wide  surface  of  the  globe,  ahall  we  find  the 
elaborate  work  of  art,  which  is  not,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
monument  of  human  wickedness  or  human  folly  ?  From  the 
days  of  the  builders  of  Sbinar,  downwards,  what  pyramid,  or 
mausoleum,  or  temple,  or  fortress,  or  castle,  or  abbey,  now  re- 
mains to  excite  the  admiration  of  these  degenerate  daya,  but 
owes  its  origin  either  to  superstition  or  to  violence  ?  Ambition 
and  idolatry  have  ever  been  the  two  great  master-roasona,  whose 
works  of  terrible  or  melancholy  magnificence  cover  the  earth ; 
their  chief  use,  to  serve  as  the  landamrks  of  biatory,  or  to 
point  a  moral  lesson ;  and  their  chief  interest  arising  from  their 
being  momiments  and  symbols  of  what  can  please  only  by  vir- 
tue of  bein?  past.  Tne  lesson  which  forces  itself  upon  us 
amid  the  shapeless  piles  of  Babylon,  still  meets  us  in  the 
caves  of  St.  Gregory.    They  were  Babel-builders  all. 

Here  wc  must  take  leave  of  our  Author,  with  sincere  ac- 
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knowledgements  of  respect^  thanking  him  for  the  abundant 
materials  he  has  collected  for  our  information  and  amusement. 
If  he  is  not  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  class  of  scientific 
travellers,  his  enterprise,  his  general  intelligence,  and  the  good 
u6e  he  has  made  of  his  pencil,  together  with  the  peculiarly  in- 
teresting character  of  the  countries  he  has  traversed,  render  his 
work  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  His  observations  on 
the  present  military  and  commercial  relations  of  Persia,  on  the 
policy  and  growing  dominion  of  its  formidable  neighbour,  and 
the  enlightened  views  of  Abbas  Mirza,  the  prince  royal,  are 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  But  it  is  a  topic  on  which  we 
cannot  now  enter.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  oir  Robert  loses 
no  opportunity  of  throwing  light  on  sacred  geography,  or  of 
illustrating  the  holy  Scriptures. 


Art.  IL  Memorial  de  Sainte  HSlhie.  Journal  of  the  private  Life 
and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena.  By 
the  Count  de  Las  Cases.  Parts  II L  and  IV.  8vo.  pp.  754.  Londdn^ 
1823. 

Tt/f*  DE  LAS  CASES  does  not  gain  ground  upon  us.  It 
XTX«  reqiiires  talent  of  no  inferior  kind,  to  keep  up  the  in* 
terest  of  series  after  series  of  loose  and  gossippmg  conversa* 
tions,  without  having  the  air  of  colouring  or  retouching ;  and 
this  species  of  dexterity  does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  by  the 
Count  in  any  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  impression 
produced  upon  our  minds  by  these  memoranda,  amounts  to  a 
strong  suspicion,  that  an  understanding,  more  or  less  explicit, 
existed  between  Napoleon  and  his  Memorialist.  These  me- 
moirs, in  fact,  all  tend  to  one  point ;  the  Ex-emperor  is  conti* 
nually  on  his  defence.  The  different  events  of  his  career,  as 
they  pass  in  review,  are  exhibited  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
and  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  endeavouring  to  disprove  or  to 
neutralize  the  representations  of  his  enemies.  We  meet  with 
but  little  of  that  fair  confession  and  exposure  of  personal  error, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  something  rather  annoying  in  the  perpe- 
tual recurrence  of  panegyric  or  extenuation.  jEven  the  cam- 
Eaigns  of  Russia  and  Germany,  those  enormous  and  impolitic 
azards,  are  vindicated  as  master-pieces  of  military  enterprise 
and  combination.  Amid  all  this  exaggeration  and  diminution, 
there  is  one  assertion  of  such  apparent  singularity,  that,  even 
on  the  supposition  of  its  correctness,  it  should  in  policy  have 
been  suppressed.  In  the  different  official  statements  published 
by  the  French  Conmiander,  relating  to  his  Italian  campaigns, 
the  disproportion  between  his  means  and  his  i^ccess^,  is  so 
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excessive  as  to  excite  a  strong  sospicioQ  that  tlie  first  fti% 
greatly  iiiider*rated»  and  the  latter  mocb  OTer-estimated.  We  ate, 
however,  told  in  these  memoirs,  that  the  reverse  was  the  case ; 
and  sundry  reasons,  not  always  satisfactory,  are  assigned  for 
the  unusual  and  unsuspected  practice  of  giving^  a  diminished 
calculation  of  the  enemies'  strength  and  loss.    For  instance,  in 
the  details  of  the  brilliant  manoeuvres  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Castiglione,  we  learn  that,  instead  of  20,000,  as  stated 
in  the  report.  Marshal  Wurmser  had  brought  with  him  a  rein- 
forcement of  30,000  men ;  and  it  is  intimated  in  explanation, 
that  *  the  inequality  of  strength  between  the  two  armies  was 
'  always  so  great,  mat  the  French  general,  in  his  reports*  &e- 
'  quently  thought  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
'  enemy,  lest  ne  should  discourage  his  own  army.'    We  can 
perfectly  understand  the  expediency  of  doing  this  in  '  general 
'  orders,'  issued  during  marches,  or  on  the  eve  of  battle ;  but 
the  necessity  for  thus  falsifying '  reports'  drawn  up  after  vie* 
tones  obtained  and  dangers  dissipated,  escapes  our  compre- 
hension.    It  is,  indeed,  quite  clear  to  us,  that  either  with  Na- 
poleon or  vnth  his  Biographer,  or  with  both,  there  was  a  pre- 
vailing anxiety  to  represent  every  thing  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view;    and  this   conviction   has    materially  abated 
the  gratification  which  we  misht  have  otherwise  derived  fiiom 
the  perusal  of  this  journal.    But,  after  makine  the  necessary 
deductions  for  all  these  as  well  as  for  other  defects,  enough 
will  remain  to  command  attention.    If  these  memoira  do  not 
give  us  the  truth  simple  and  unadorned,  at  least  they  contain 
much  that  tends  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  conspicuous 
individual  to  whom  they  relate ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
select  from  their  various  and  desultory  contents,  such  parti- 
culars as  appear  to  us  most  deserving  of  notice. 
.    Las  Cases  having  referred  to  the  report  that  Napoleon  com- 
monly wore  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his  exterior  vestments,  the 
observation  led  to  the  mention  of  a  number  of  little  circuoH 
atances  connected  with  the  private  and  personal  habits  of  the 
-Bmperor.    '  I  was  perhaps,' ne  observed,  '  the  only  sovereign 

*  in  Europe  who  dispensed  with  a  body  guard.'  Free  access 
was  given,  and  petitions  were  delivered  into  his  own  hands  by 
conspirators  against  his  life.  Georges  was  supposed  to  have 
obtamed  admission  to  his  presence,  and  his  person  was  in  ex- 
treme danger  firom  the  desperate  resolution  of  Cerachi  the 
sculptor,  to  whom  he  sat  for  his  bust,  and  from  the  '  fanatic  of 

*  Scnoenbrunn.'  He  attributed  his  safety,  in  a  great  degne» 
to  his  unsettled  habits*  His  occupations  kept  him  much  in  his 
cabinet ;  he  never  dined  out,  was  seldom  at  the  theatres,  and 
usually  made  his  appearance  at  unexpected  times  and  places* 
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Napoleon  seems  to  have  regretted  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  did  not  venture  on  the  bold  step  o^  dissolving  the 
Lei^slative  Body,  and  assuming  the  Dictature.  When  he  was 
asked  whether,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  he  coul^ 
have  saved  France,  he  rapidly  traced  the  following  plAn,  which, 
romantic  as  it  appears,  might,  in  his  hands,  have  been  realised 
with  full  success. 

*  **  In  less  than  a  fortnight/'  continued  he,  **  that  is  to  say,  before 
any  considerable  mass  of  the  allied  force  could  have  assembled  before 
Paris,  I  (thould  have  completed  my  fortifications^  and  have  collected 
before  the  waHs  of  the  city,  and  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  army*  up- 
wards of  eighty  thousand  good  troops,  and  three  hundred  pieces  of 
horsed  artillery.  AfVer  a  few  days  firing,  the  natioDal  guard,  the 
federd  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  would  have  sufficed  to 
defend  the  entrenchments,  I  should  have  had  eighty  thousand  dis- 
posable troops  at  my  command.  It  is  well  known  how  advantageously 
I  was  capable  of  employing  this  force.  The  achievements  of  1814 
were  still  fresh  in  remembrance.  Champaubert,  Montmirail,  Craoney 
and  Montereau,  were  still  present  in  the  imagination  of  our  enemice; 
the  same  scenes  would  have  revived  the  recollection  of  the  prodigies 
of  the  preceding  year.  I  was  then  surnamed  the  hundred  ihou$and 
men.  The'  rapidity  and  decision  of  our  successes  gave  rise  to  this 
name.  The  conduct  of  the  French  troops  was  most  admirablt. 
^ever  did  a  handful  of  brave  men  accomplish  so  many  miracles,  if 
thehr  high  achievements  have  never  been  publicly  known,  owing  to 
the  circumstances  which  attended  our  disasters*  they  have  at  leest 
been  duly  appreciated  by  our  enemies,  who  counted  the  number  of 
our  attacks  oy  our  victories.    We  were  truly  the  heroes  (^  fable.'* 

*  **  Paris,''  he  added,  ^<  would  in  a  few  days  have  become  impr»- 
nable.  The  appeal  to  the  nation,  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  tSe 
excitation  of  the  public  mind,  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  would 
have  drawn  multitudes  to  the  capital.  I  could  undoubtedly  have  iM- 
serabled  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  dnd  I  imagine  tbe 
allied  force  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  thousand.  Thus  the  affiur 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  single  combat,  in  which  the  eneaiy 
would  have  had  as  much  to  fear  as  ourselves.  He  would  have  hesi- 
tated, and  thus  1  should  have  regained  the  confidence  of  the  najeritjr. 
Meanwhile  I  should  have  surrounded  myself  with  a  national  seiiale  or 
junta,  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Body; 
men  distinffuished  by  national  names,  and  worthy  of  general  cow- 
dence.  I  should  have  fortified  my  military  Dictatorship,  with  a&l  the 
strength  of  civil  opinion.'' '     Part  III.  pp.  21 — 23. 

Fouch6  was  described  by  his  old  master  as  an  incurable 
intriguant.  '  It  was  to  him  a  uecesbury  of  life;'  and  he  was 
perpetually  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  of  gratifying  bis  pro- 
pensity to  underhand  dealings.  The  misfortunee  of  Napoleon 
in  1815  are,  in  a  considerable  degree,  imputed  to  his  mischief- 
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0118  practides.  Talleynind  makes  a  better,  thbugh  not  a  very 
apectable  fi^re. 

< «'  M.  de  T ,''  said  the  Eaiperor»  <«  waited  two  days  and  nights  at 

VieDoa  for  full  powers  to  treat  ror  peace  b  mr  name ;  but  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  thus  prostitutea  my  poliqr;  and  jet 
perhaps  m^  conduct  in  this  instance  has  purchased  my  exile  to  St. 

Helena;  (or  I  cannot  but  aHow  that  T is  a  man  of  singular 

talent,  and  capable  at  all  times  of  throwing  great  weight  inta  tiie 
scale/" 

*  Napoleon  observed,  that  a  celebrated  actress  (MademoissDe 
J^uoourt)  had  described  him  with  great  truth*  **  If  yoa  ask  bioa 
a  question,''  said  die,  *'  he  is  an  iron  chest  from  whence  you  cannat 
extract  a  syllable;  but  if  you  ask  hiai  nothing,  you  will  soon  be 
.unsble  to  stop  bis  mouth--be  will  become  a  regular  sossip/'  Thia 
was  a  foible  which,  at  the  outset,  destroyed  the  coimdenoe  of  the 

.Emperor,  and  made  him  waver  in  his  opinion  of  T.» *^  1  had 

entrusted  him,''  said  Napoleoni  '*  with  a  very  important  affiiir,  and 
a  0BW  lioois  after,  Josephine  related  it  to  me  word  for  word.  I  in- 
,sla0tly  sent  for  the  minister  to  inform  him  that  I  had  just  learned  from 
the  Empress  a  drcumstaoce  which  I  had  told  in  confidence  to  himself 
alone.  The  story  had  already  passed  through  four  or  five  intermediate 
chaiiDels.'' 

<  <<  T..«.«..».V  countenance,"  added  the  Emperor,  <*is  so  im- 
moTeaUe,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  read  in  iu  Lannes  and  Moral 
used  joldngly  to  say  of  him,  tha^  if  whOe  he  was  speaking  ta  yout 
aome  one diould  come  behind  him  and  give  him aldck,  his  coan- 
tenanoe  would  betray  no  indication  of  the  affiront." 

<  M.  de  T...M....  is  mild  and  even  endearing  m  his  domestic 
habits.  His  servants,  and^  the  individuals  in  his  employment,  are 
^attached  and  devoted  to  him.  Among  his  intimate  friends,  be  wfl- 
lingly  and  good^umouredly  speaks  of  his  ecclesiastic  profession.  He 
one  day  expressed  his  dislike  of  a  tune  which  was  played  in  his 
hearing.  He  said,  he  had  a  great  horror  of  it ;  it  recalled  to  his 
recollection  the  time  when  he  was  obliged  to  practise  church  mosic» 
and  to  sing  at  the  desk.  On  another  occasion,  one  of  his  intimate 
fiiends  was  telling  a  sloiy  during  supper,  while  M.  de  T.........  was 

>  engaged  in  thought,  and  seemed  inattentive  to  the  conversation. 
In  the  oourse  of  the  story,  the  speaker  happened  to  say  in  a  lively 
numner  of  some  one  whom  he  had  named,  **  That  fellow  is  a  comiou 

lOffue;  be  is  a  married  priesL"    T... ,  roused  by  these  words, 

seixed  a  spoon,  plunged  it  hasdly  into  the  dish  before  him,  and  with 
a  threatening  aspect  called  out  to  him,  *•  Mr.  Such-a-one,  will  you 
have  some  spinagef"  The  person  who  was  tellioff  the  story,  waa 
confounded,  and  all  the  paxty  burst  into  a  fie  of  laughter,  M.  de 
T sib  well  as  the  rest. 

<  llie  Emperor  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat,  wished  to  hate 

M.  de  T. made  a  Cardinal,  and  to  filaoe  him  at  the  head  of 

pcckisiMtiral  aiEurs.  He  told  him,  that  his  proper  destiny  was  to 
•astom  to  the  bosom  <rf'  the  church,  to  refresh  his  memory,  and  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  dedauners.    Tm***..,.,  bowever,  would  never 
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agree  to  this ;  hts  averiion  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  was  iiisur« 
mountable.'    Part  III.  pp.  S4 — 36. 

Napoleon  distinctlv  admitted  that  he  bad  no  intention  of 
remaining  at  Elba,  though  his  real  motives  are  attempted  to 
be  concealed  by  acloud  o(  gabnuUias,  for  which  we  suspect 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  exceedingly  bad  taste  of  his  senti* 
mental  Biographer. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  does  not  appear  to  more  ndvanta^e  in  these* 
memoirs,  than  he  does  in  those  of  Mr.  O'Meara.  Ihe  sketch 
of  his  person  is  suiSciently  uninviting,  and  the  description  of 
his  manners  is  still  less  attractive.  Admiral  Cockburn  is  leis^ 
roughly  handled,  and  we  infer  from  the  concessions  of  Liu. 
Caaea,  that  he  conducted  himself  with  entire  propriety.  la 
a  conversation  which  was  suggested  by  the  terms  of  the  con* 
vention  between  the  Allied  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  secure 
detention  of  the  Ex-emperor,  the  latter  made  the  following' 
observations. 

'  **  Setting  aside  the  fortuitous  events  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  foresight,  I  calculate  only  on  two  uncertain  chances  of  our 
liberation :  first,  that  the  Sovereigns  may  stand  in  need  of  me  to  assist 
in  putting  down  rebellion  among  their  subjects ;  and  secondly,  the 
people  or  Europe  may  require  my  aid  in  the  contest  that  may  arise 
between  them  and  their  monarchs.  I  am  the  natural  arbiter  and 
mediator  in  the  immense  conflict  between  the  present  and  the  past. 
I  have  always  aspired  to  be  the  supreme  judge  in  this  cause.  My 
administration  at  home  and  my  diplomacy  abroad,  all  tended  to  thjt 
great  end.  The  issue  might  have  been  brought  about  more  easily, 
and  promptly ;  but  fate  ordained  otherwise*  Finally,  there  is  a  last 
chance,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  probable  of  all :  I  may  be  wanted 
to  check  the  power  of  the  Russians ;  for,  in  less  than  ten  years,  all 
Europe  may  perhaps  be  overrun  with  cossacks,  or  subject  to  re« 
publican  government. 


>»  * 


Ndpoleon  laughed  heartily  when  told  of  the  reply  made  by 
a  grenadier  to  his  oiScer,  who  was  contrasting  the  punctual  pay 
of  the  Bourbon  government,  with  the  irregular  disbursements 
of  the  Imperial  administration.  '  Your  pay,*  said  the  officer, 
'  was  in  arrears ;  he  was  in  your  debt.'  '  And  what  did  that 
'  signify,'  retorted  the  old  soldier,  '  if  we  chose  to  give  him 
'  credit  V  When  speaking  of  the  various  embassadors  whom  he 
had  employed,  he  described  M.  de  Narbonne  as  the  only  one 
who  had  answered  his  expectations  in  that  character.  In  less 
than  a  fortnight,  he  had  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  Aus* 
trian  cabinet.  His  aristocratical  name  and  manners  placed 
him  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Ottos  and  the  Andreossis,  and 
not  only  procured  for  him  a  readier  access  and  a  more  Cordial 
welcome  in  the  saloons  of  the  nobility  of  Vienna,  but  opened 
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to  Mm  chaimels  of  infoimation  which  to  them  were  hermeti-. 
cally  closed.  The  following  aaecdote  occun  i^  tthiatratiaa  of 
the  minuteness  with  which  Napoleon  inspected  the  expeases 
of  his  household. 

*  On  one  oocasiont  when  be  reCerned  to  the  Tuileriesy  which  hid 
been  magnificently  fitltd  op  daring  bis  absence,  the  indindoale  wbe 
attended  him,  eagerly  drew  his  attention  to  sll  the  ne«r  fomiture  and 
decorations.    After  expressing  bis  satis^Mtion  at  ever^r  thing  be  saw, 
be  walked  np  to  a  window  oTorhung  with  a  rich  curtain,  and  asking 
for  a  pair  of  scissars»  he  cut  off  a  superb  ^okl  acorn  which  was  sus- 
pended from  the  drapery,  and  coolly  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  be 
continued  his  intpection  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  present,  who 
were  unable  to  guess  his  motive.    Some  days  afterwards,  ai  his  levee, 
be  drew  the  acorn  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  the  individual  who 
superintended  the  furnishing  of  the  palace*    **  Here,**    said  be, 
**  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  think  you  rob  me,  but  some  one  bsa 
doubtless  robbed  you.    You  hsve  paid  for  this  st  the  rste  of  one* 
third  above  its  value.    They  have  dealt  with  you  as  though  you  bad 
been  the  steward  of  a  great  nobleman.    You  would  have    made 
a  better  bargain  if  you  had  not  been  known.'' '  The  fkct  was,  tbst 
Nspoleon  having  walked  out  one  morning  in  disguise,  fas  be  was 
m  the  frequent  habit  of  doing,)  visited  some  of  the  shops  m  the  Roe 
Saint  Denis,  where  he  priced  ornaments  similar  to  that  which  be  bad 
cut  from  the  curtain,  and'  inquired  the  value  of  various  articles  of 
furniture  like  those  provided  for  the  palace:  and  thus,  as  be  said, 
he  arrived  at  the  result  in  its  simplest  form.    Every  one  knew  his 
habits  in  this  respect.    These,  he  said,  v^ere  his  grand  plans  for 
ensuring  domestic  economy,  which,    notwithstanding  his  extreme 
magnificence,  was  carried  to  the  utmost  degree  of  precision  and 
regularity,'    Part  III.  pp.  77,  78. 

Napoleon  was  severe,  but  just  in  his  criticisms  on  the  dra* 
matic  genius  of  Voltaire.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
author  of  Zaire  had  been  considered  as  tlie  great  man  of  his 
age»  only  because  all  the  rest  were  pigmies ;  and  he  pointed  out 
the  instances  of  bad  taste  which  are  continually  presenting 
themselves  in  the  tragedies  of  that  versatile  writer,  claiming  for 
himself  the  credit  oF  having  revived  the  public  admiration  for 
Comeille  and  Racine.  As  one  of  the  various  resources  for 
amusing  the  Ex-emperor,  every  individual  of  his  suite  was 
accustomed  to  ransack  his  memory  for  amusing  anecdotes; 
and  among  other  personages  who  were  brought  forward  in  these 
narratives,  the  Persian  and  Turkish  ambassadors  were  de- 
scribed in  their  habits  and  characters.  It  is  aflirmed,  that  they 
both  attended  mass  without  scruple,  though  the  Persian  Asker 
Khan,  was  by  far  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  man.  On 
one  occasi<m  they  dined  together  at  the  bonse  of  Cambac^ies, 
when  they  were  observed  to  watch  each  other  closely  '  with 
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'  regard  to  the  wine,  just  as  two  catholic  bishops  seated  at 
'  the  same  table,  might  be  expected  to  keep  a  vi^lant  look  out, 
'  lest  either  should  be  tempted  to  eat  meat  on  a  Friday/ 

*  At  a  concert  given  one  day  by  the  Empress  Josephine^  Asfcer- 
Kan  with  his  long-painted  besrd  was  one  of  the  company^  He 
seemed  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  music,  and  fell  asleep  standini; 
with  his  back  against  a  wall,  his  feet  thrust  Ibrward,  and  resting 
against  an  arm-chair  which  stood  in  the  osmer  by  the  fire«place. 
&me  one,  by  wsy  of  ^ke,  drewtthe  ebatr  away  softly,  so  that  his 
Excellency  had  well  nigh  fallen  down  his  whole  length  on  the  floor, 
and  being  thus  routed  from  his  slumber,  he  roared  out  lusdly.  As* 
ker-Kan  could  more  readily  enter  into  a  joke,  than  the  Torkii^  Am- 
.bassador;  but,  on  this  occasion,  be  was  thrown  much  out  of  humour* 
and  as  we  could  eoly  understand  each  other  by  gestures,  the  scene 
was  most  ludJcMNM.^   Part  III.  pp.  107,  & 

The  manoeuvres  of  Wurmser  and  Alvinzi  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  Mantua^  with  the  counter-operations  of  Napoleon, 
terminating  in  the  victories  of  Castij^lione^  Arcole,  and  Rivoli, 
and  in  the  final  surrender  of  the  fortress,  are  described  with 
great  distinctness  and  detail,  from  the  dictation  of  the  Empe- 
ror. Making  every  deduction  for  probable  exaggeration,  we 
have  found  these  narratives  extremely  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  views  and  motiTes  of  the  French  Commander,  whose  de- 
cision and  rapidity  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  uncertain 
and  ineffective  tactics  of  the  Austnan  ^nerals.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  Journal,  Las  Cases  introduces  a  curious 
parallel,  as  drawn  by  Napoleon,  between  himself  and  Crom- 
well. We  should  insert  it  here,  were  it  not  for  its  length,  and 
its  palpable  omissions  and  misrepresentations,  all,  of  course, 
to  tne  disparagement  of  Oliver.  On  another  occasion,  reca* 
pitulatin^  the  merits  of  his  generals,  he  treated  them  very  un- 
ceremoniously. Massena,  Au^ereau,  Brune,  and  many  others 
were,  he  said,  '  merely  intrepid  depredators.'  Oudinot,  Mu- 
rat,  Ney,  were  brave  men,  but  '  common  place'  officers. 
Moncey  was  characterised  as  '  an  honest  man ;'  Macdonald  as 
^  distinguished  for  firm  loyalty/ 

« 

'  Soult  also  had  his  fadlts,  ss  well  as  his  merits.  The  whole  of  his 
campaign  of  the  South  of  France  was  admirably  conducted.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  that  thii  msn,  whose  deportment  and  manners 
denoted  a  lofty  character,  was  the  slave  of  his  wife.  When  I  learned 
at  Dresden  our  defirat  at  Vittoria,  and  the  loss  of  all  Spsin  through 
the  mismansgement  of  poor  Joseph,  whose  plans  and  measures  were 
mK  suited  to  the  present  age,  and  seemed  rather  to  befong  to  a 
SoMte  than  to  me,  I  looked  about  for  some  one  capable  of  repsirinff 
thesedisasters,  andl  east  my  eyes  on  Soult  who  was  near  me.  He  said» 
he  was  ready  to  undertake  what  I  wished;  but  entreated  that  I  would 
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speak  to  his  wife>  bv  whom,  he  said,  he  e^qpected  t6  be  reproached.  I 
desired  him  to  ^end  her  to  me.  She  assumed  an  air  of  hostility  and 
decidedly  told  me,  that  her  hind^and  shoald  certainly  not  recom  to 
Spain ;  that  he  had  already  performed  important  services,  and  jras 
now  entitled  to  a  little  repose.  **  Madam/'  said  I  to  her,  '*  I  dad 
not  send  to  you  with  a  view  of  enduring  your  scoldings  I  am  Mi^ 
vour  husband ;  and  if  I  were,  I  should  not  be  the  more  inclined  §• 
bear  with  you.'*  These  few  words  confounded  her ;  she  became  m 
pliant  as  a  glove,  turned  quite  obsequious,  and  was  only  eager  to 
obtain  a  few  conditions.  To  these,  however,  I  by  no  means  ac- 
ceded, and  merely  contented  myself  with  congratulating  her  on  bar 
willingness  to  listen  to  reason.  **  In  critical  circumstances,  madaio^'* 
said  I,  **  it  is  a  wife's  duty  to  endeavour  to  smooth  difficldties.  Go 
'  home  to  your  husband,  and  do  not  torment  him  by  your  opposition."  ' 

Part  IIL  pp.  231, 8. 

The  worthy  Govnt,  not  satiafied  with  taking  everr  occasion 
of  alluding  to  his  *  Atlas/  at  last  makes  a  grand  burst,  and 
fairl]^  thrusts  in  twenty  pages,  not  worth  abstracting,  of  sfmnge 
details  respecting  its  immense  sale  and  popularity.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  notes  of  the  daily  occupations  at  LongwooC 
we  find  the  following. 

'  After  dinner,  the  Emperor  asked  what  we  would  read,  and  we 
all  dedded  for  the  fiible.  **  This  is  certainW  very  edifying,'*  said 
the  Emperor,  **  it  would  never  be  guessed  in  £urope."  He  read  to 
us  the  book  of  Joshua,  observing  at  almost  eveiy  town  or  village  thai 
he  named,  '*  I  encamped  there ;  I  carried  that  place  by  assault;  I 
gave  battle  here,"  &c'    Part  III.  p.  SI 5. 

Napoleon  once  related  a  variety  of  circumstances  by  which 
.his  lite  had  been  endangered.  In  one  instance,  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning.  On  another  occasion,  while  he  was  driving 
six-in-hand, 

*  the  horses  were  startled  bv  Aide-de  camp  CafSurelli,  inadvertendj 
crossing  the  road  in  front  of  then.  Before  the  Emperor  had  time  to 
recover  the  reins,  the  horses  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  the  calasl^ 
which  rolled  along  with  extreme  velocity,  struck  against  a  railiiigv 
The  Emperor  was  thrown  out  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  fin^  aiM 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground  with  his  face  downwards.  HewaB,*bo 
said,  dead  for  a  few  seconds.  He  felt  the  moment  at  which  life  bor 
came  extina,  which  he  called  the  negative  fnoment.  The  first  indi* 
vidual  of  the  suite  who  alighted,  immediately  revived  him  by  a  touck 
He  observed,  that  the  mere  contact  suddenly  restored  him  to  life,  as, 
in  the  night-mare,  the  sufferer  is  relieved  as  soon  as  he  can  otter  a 

*  Aoodier  time,  while  hunting  the  wild  boar  at  Marly,  dl  his  sinfea 
was  put  to  flight;  it  was  like  the  rout  of  an  army.    11m  Easpeior, 
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witlr^  Sodt  ttS  Beitliiert  mmntamed  their  ffrotina  against 
tpotiowii  boan.  "  We  killed  all  tliree;  bat  I  received  a  hurt  frons 
my  adversary^  and  nearly  lost  this  finger,"  said  the  Emperort  pointii^ 
to  the  third  finser  of  his  left  hand,  wliich  indeed  bore  the  naark  of 
a  severe  wound.  **  But  the  most  laughable  circumstance  of  all  ^as, 
to  see  the  multitude  of  men,  surrounded  by  their  dogs,  screening 
themselves  behhid  the  three  heroes,  and  calling  out  lustily ; — Save 
ike  Emperor i  Save  the  Emperor!  while  not  one  advanced  to  my 
ttsisunce."  '    Part  III.  pp.  S24---6; 

The  Fourth  Part  of  the  Journal  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  campaign  of  Italy  in  1797,  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Archduke  Charles.  It  is  exceedingly  interestin^»,  but  it 
would  require  a  lon^  and  voluminous  investigation,  before  it 
could  be  reduced  to  its  iust  value  as  material  tor  history.  The 
aitaation  of  Prince  Charles,  tlie  quality  of  his  troops,  his 
means  of  enterprise,  his  failures,  are  all  represented  in  a  point 
of  view  suited  to  the  purposes  of  his  antagonist.  Enough,  at 
the  same  time,  appears  on  the  face  of  the  transactions,  to  cor- 
rect the  impression  which,  as  we  remember,  was,  at  Uie  date 
of  the  operations,  strong  on  the  public  mind  in  this  country. 
It  was  believed,  that  Napoleon  had  completely  entangled  him* 
aelfandhis  anny;  that  Joubert's  division  covering  his  rear, 
and  securing  his  communications,  had  been  cut  up  by  the 
Austrian  general  Laudohn ;  and  that  while  retreat  was  proble- 
matical, with  Prince  Charles  in  his  front,  advance  was  impossi- 
ble. Under  these  circumstances,  it  excited  astonishment,  that 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  should  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Leoben, 
and  the  good  people  of  England  were  not  deficient  in  the  usual 
imputations  or  cowardice  and  treachery.  The  statement  of  the 
Journal,  thouffh  it  does  not  altogether  disprove  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  mings  hazardous  to  the  Fifench  army,  cdmpletely 
yindicates  the  Austrian  policy.  Napoleon  was  justified  in  ne- 
gotiating, by  the  absence  of  previous  cooperation  and  diversion 
on  the  part  of  the  French  troops  on  the  Rhine ;  while  the 
Inuperial  administration,  fully  aware  of  what  was  necessarily 
unknown  to  Bonaparte,  that  the  divisions  of  Hoche  were  at 
length  in  motion,  and  conscious  of  their  want  of  strength  to 
resist  the  simultaneous  attack  of  the  Rhenish  and  Ralian 
armies,  eageriy  closed  with  the  proposals  of  peace. 

Chateauoriand  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  high  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Exiles.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  that 
strange  compound  of  rant  and  esprit,  the  "  Genie  du  Chris" 
"  tianisme/*  he  is  said  to  have  published  in  London  a  work 
'  of  a  teralenev  decidedly  anti-migions.'  Tlie  bookseller  Dn- 
lan,  who  had  been  a  benedictine  monk,  and  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  tact,  remon- 
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titrated  stron^^  iminisrt  the  emmeoiui  ddodationsivUdi  fad 
Chateaubriand  to  me  adoptioii  of  this  modeof^eekhig  BoloffNtf  • 
He  represented  to  hitn,  tnat  infidel  declamations  were  hdttk  utt- 
seasonable  and  out  of  place ;  that  the  time  had  gone  by  in 
which  they  had  been  favourably  received ;  and  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  revive  a  feeling  which  had  become  languid*  the 
surest  method  of  attracting  attention  would  be,  by  standiii^ 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  religion.  The  hint  was  takeo»  ana 
the  thermometer  ascended  forthwith  through  all  the  interme- 
diite  degrees,  from  zero  to  boiling  heat — from  incredulity  to 
fanaticism*.  A  speech  in  which  this  singular  man  had  d^ 
fended  the  system  of  permitting  the  clergy  to  inherit,  on  being 
read  at  Longwood,  drew  from  Napoleon  the  following  enrioos 
comment. 

*  **  Allow  the  clergv  to  ioherit,^'  said  he,  ^  and  nobody  will  die 
without  being  obliged  to  purdiase  absolution;  fbr,  whatever  oar 
opinions  may  be,  we  none  of  us  know  where  we  go  on  leaving  this 
woild.  Then  must  we  remember  our  last  and  find  bccoont*  and  no 
one  can  pronounce  what  his  feelings  will  be  at  iiis  last  hour,  nor  ^ 
answer  for  the  strength  of  his  mind  at  that  awful  moment.  Wlio  cm 
dffirm  that  I  shell  not  die  in  die  arms  of  a  confessor,  and  that  liewai 
.not  make  me  adcnowledge  myself  guil^  of  the  evil  I  shdi  not 
done,  and  implore  forgiveness  for  it  ^'^ '    Part  IV.  p.  Mw 

It  is  affirmed,  that  the  public  displays  of  excessive  anger  in 
which  Napoleon  sometimes  indulged,  were  by  no  means  the 
effect  of  momentary  irritation,  but  the  method  which  he  de- 
liberately adopted  to  produce  a  strong  and  general  impression,         i 
without  putting  himself  under  the  necessity  of  inflicting  actual         ^ 
punishment. 

*  One  dqr»  at  one  of  his  grand  aodiencesy  he  attached  a  cotoori 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  quite  in  a  tone  of  an aer,  upon  mmm 
slight  dkorders  of  which  his  regiment  had  been  gouty  towaids  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  had  passed  throu^  in  returoiog  to 
France.  During  the  reprimand,  the  colond,  thinking  the  pumsb- 
ment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fault  of  which  he  was  accased»  re- 
peatedly endeavoured  to  excuse  himself;  but  the  Emperor,  without 
Interrupting  his  speech,  said  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  **  Verv  wdl, 
hut  hold  your  tongue.  I  believe  yon,  but  say  nothing.'*  Ana  when 
he  afterwards  saw  him  in  private,  he  said  to  him  :  *'  When  I  Itas 
addressed  you,  1  was  chastising  in  vour  person,  ceitain  genanals 
whom  I  saw  near  you,  and  who,  had  I  spoken  to  Uiem  direct,  wooid 


»  We  happen  to  know,  that  whan  resident  in  Sulblk  hi  Msctryasft 
elaleof  a  FVeooh  taaeher,  the  Visooent's  chamcterdid  aol  sMMoery 
•high  for  ooimpeacbaUeveraoicy. 


htKB.  hMKk  &Mid.  dtMndnir  ofilifi  loweii  defittdAiioD*  Md  iifiiliiii&  iif 
Mommtwovht."^    Pfurt  IV.  p.  102. 

At  anodier  time,  while  on  the  paradie,  f  young  ofBcer,  in 
extreme  ^^tation',  stepped  from  the  ranks/  complaining  qf 
slight  and  Ul-treatinent.  He  had^  be  s^id«  bee^  five  ^e^  j^ 
Ueutenai^t^  and  had  fa^ed  in  hifi  efiprts  to  olptt^n  jfipjpxfffojf^ 
«  Calm  ynm^lf/  replied  the  bptperor,  '  I  W|t9  'Kvm  yp^t^  » 
'  lieutenant,  and  yet,  you. see  that  a  maa  may  j^uaa  hifimitSfHtr 
'  ward  for  all  that.' 

An  extremely  interesting  conversation  was  terminated  by  a 
request  firom  Napoleon,  that  young  Las  Cases  would  bring  the 
New  Testament,m  which  he  read  from  the  commencement  to  Ae 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  '  He  expressed  himself 


:perienced  the  same  feeling, 
tion,  which  had  turned  immediately  on  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  religion,  the  £x-emperor  spoke  on  the  subject  with '  wanntn 
'  and  animation.'  He  avowed  his  conviction  of  the  existence  olf 
a  God,  but  spoke  of  all  systems  of  religion  as  *  evidendy  the 

*  work  of  men.'  Priests,  he  stigmatised  as  the  inventors  ami 
supporters  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  So  indispensable,  howeveiL 
to  the  character  of  man,  did  he  consider  some  kind  of'  re* 
ligious  belief,  that  he  made  it  the  basis  of  all  his  institutions. 
^  ^ch,'  he  observed,  *  is  the  restlessness  of  man,  that  his  mini 

*  requires  thai  something  undefined  and  Viaryellf>us  whieh  relmom 

*  f0en  ;  and  it  is  better  for  him  to  find  it  there,  thu  to  ^ee^ 
'  It  of  Cagliostro,  of  Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  or  of  the  ot&ar 

*  soothsayers  and  impostors.*  It  was  suggested,  that  he  himr 
self  mieht  possibly  become  devout :  to  this  he  rejoined  with  fui 
'  air  of  conviction,*  that  he  feared  not ;  that  he  regretted  his 
incapacity  for  the  consolations  of  piety ;  but  that  the  '  strength 
'  of  his  reason'  rendered  him  unfit  for  religious  in\pressions. 
Some  of  his  observations  on  this  occasion  were  so  extraordi- 
nary that  we  cannot  trust  them  to  any  other  expressions  tnan 
his  own. 

'  ^  The  seDthnent  of  religion  is  lo  consolatory,  that  it  mi^t  h^ 
considered  as  a  |^fl  of  Heavei).  What  a  resot|roe  would  it  not  fc^^fbr 
OS  here  to  p^'^'^'"  ^ '  What  influence  could  n^en  and  events  efterose 
over  Qi^,  if  bearioff  my  misfortunes  as  if  Inflicted  by  Godt  t  expcKXed 
to  be  compensated  by  nim  with  happiness  hereafter  I  What  reiraidb 
bave  /not  a. right  t6  expect,  irfio  nave  run  a  career  so  extraordlMrf, 
so  tempestuous  as  mine  has  been,  widiout  committing  a  sin^e  erine^; 
and  yet,  how  many  mMt  I  not  have  been  guQtv  of!  X  can  appear 
lefere  ttie  trftunai  of  dod,  I  can  await  his  judgement  wtthoQlfiar* 

2B2 
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He  #ffl  not  find  mr  contdence  stained  wftb  Ae  tboagfctt  of 
asdpCHSoniDgty  with  the  infliction  of  violent  and  premeditated 
erenta  so  eommon  in  the  history  of  those  whose  lives  hare  reseiaMed 
Bune.    I  have  wished  only  for  the  glory,  the  power,  the  greatness  oT 
France.    All  my  fiumlties,  all  my  efforts,  all  my  moments,  were  4ii- 
t«eted  to  the  attainment  oip  that  object.    These  cannot  be  crimes  z  to 
me  ihej  appeared  acts  of  trirtue !  What  then  would  be  my  faappii 
if  the  oright  proapect  of  futurity  presented  itself  to  crown  Uke 
momenta  of  my  existence !"  '    rart  IV.  pp.  13.1,  % 

Much  surprise  has  been  felt  at  the  impolitic  penioaGity 
which  induced  Niapoleon  to  leave  a  large  and  veteran  army 
locked  up  in  the  fortresses  of  Germany.    In  these  memoirs,  lie 
is  made  to  censure  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  his 
generals,  who  remained  inactive  within  their  fortifications,  in- 
stead of  combining  their  garrisons,  and  taking  the  field  in  the 
rear  of  the  combined  armies.    When  discussing  the  events  of 
the  18  Fructidor,  he  sketched  the  character  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Directory.    The  commanding  stature  and  ani- 
mated manner  of  Barras,  gave  him,  he  said,   the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  eloquence  and  determination,  to  neither  of  which 
qualities  he  had  the  smallest  pretension.    La  Keveillere  Le- 
paux,  short  and  distorted,  was  a  disinterested  and  well-disposed 
man,  but  smitten  with  the  mania  of  founding  a  new  religions 
sect.    Himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  were,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Napoleon,  '  three  paragons  of  ugliness/     Reubel 
was  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  talent  in  his  profession.    Camot 
IS  said  to  nave  had '  neither  experience  nor  practice  in  the  affairs 
/  of  war,'  but  to  have  possesssed  '  great  strength  of  mind.*  Le 
Toumeur  was  a  man  ot  '  narrow  capacity  and  litde  learning/ 
The  first  Englishman  who  jgave  Napoleon  a  favourable  opinion 
of  his  nation,  was  Lord  Comwallis  ;  the  next  was  Fox ;  and  he 
added  to  those  illustrious  names,  that  of  Admiral  Malcolm. 
Bailli,  he  characterised  as  a '  miserable  politician,'  and  La  Fay 
ette,  as  '  another  simpleton/  the  constant  '  dupe  of  men  and 
'  things.'    It  would  be  inexcusable  to  omit  the  two  following 
specimens  of  Napoleon's  talent  for  joking.    Having  spoken  of 
the  number  of  oxen  in  the  island.  Las  Cases  goes  on  to  observe 
that 

The  sobsistenoe  and  consumption  of  these  oxen,  constitute  a  grcsa 
portion  of  the  public  interest  in  the  island.  A  single  beast  cMUiot 
be  killed  without  the  previous  order  of  the  Governor ;  and  it  was 
stated  by  one  of  oiil'.  people,  that  the  owner  of  one  of  the  houses  or 
hots  of  the  island,  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  said,  **  It  ii  re- 

Crted,  Uiat  you  complain  up  yonder,  and  consider  vourselvet  im* 
ppys  (bespokeof  Longwood;)  but  we  are  at  afosstomske  b 
out :  for  it  is  said,  that  you  have  beief  every  day,  while  we  cannot  get 
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Ji'kut  Ihroe  or  fimr  times  a  yean  and  even  then  we  pay  for  iial  ihe 
rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pence  a  pound."  The  Emperor,  wbolaitthed 
iMartily  at  the  8toiy»  obtenred,  <«  You  oufpht  to .  nave  a«ttiedhim» 
<*  that  it  cost  us  several  cromuP  Cramnt  in  Enolisby  and  in  seveial 
laDgiisges  of  the  continent,  means  alco  a  piece  of  money. 

<  I  observed  latterly,  that  it  was  the  only  pun  I  had  till  then  beacd 
licom  the  Emperor's  mouth ;  but  the  penon  to  whom  I  made  the  re- 
mark. Mid  he  had  heard  of  his  haviog  made  a  similar  one^  and  en  the 
«ame  subject,  in  the  isle  of  Elba.  A  mason  employed  in  some  build- 
ings, which  were  to  be  constructed  by  the  Emperor's  order,  had  fidlen 
aira  hurt  himself  s  the  Emperor  wishing  to  encourage  hlniy  assured 
Mb,  that  it  would  be  of  no  consequence.  **  Ihavend,''aiddbe,<'a 
**  mocb  worse  fall  than  yours;  but  look  at  m^  I  am  on  nMr  legSy  and 
<•  in  good  health.'' '    Part  IV.  pp.  164,  5.  . 

* 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  conversation  about  tbe 
tiegotiations  of  Tilsit,  the  intimacy  of  the  French  and  Russian 
Emperors,  and  the  ineffectnal  efforts  of  the  Queen  of  Pntssia 
to  oDtain  the  restoration  of  Magdeburg.  We  are  not,  however, 
sufficiently  satisfied  of  the  correctness  or  the  completeness  of 
some  of  his  statements,  to  make  room  for  them  here.  The 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  State  are  extremely  well  described 
by  Las  Cases,  and  he  introduces  a  number  of  little  circum- 
stances which  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  Emperor. 
He  encouraged  entire  freedom  of  sentiment,  but  when  the  dis- 
cussions were  protracted,  or  when  his  mind  wandered  from  Ait 
speaker,  he  exhibited  significant  signs  of  inattention;  his  eye 
wandered  vacantly  round  the  hall,  he  cut  pencils  to  pieces  with 
his  penknife,  or  pricked  with  the  point,  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  the  tapestry  which  covered  his  table,  or  scrawled  with  hb 

Jen  or  pencil  on  the  paper  before  him.  Sometimes  he  indobed 
imselr  with  a  regular  nap,  with  his  head  on  the  taUe,  while 
the  deliberations  proceeded.  He  took  snuff  incessantly,  and 
when  his  box  was  empty,  still  continued  the  mechanical 
motion  of  dipping  his  hngers  into  it.  The  Count  is  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  prove  that  his  master  was  naturally  extremely 
jBusceptible  of  tender  emotions,  but  that  he  habitually  repressed 
all  exnibition  of  tbem ;  and  when  surprised  into  any  manifes- 
tation of  feeling,  he  would  have  recourse  to  little  artifices  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment.  The  anniversary,  in  1816,  of 
the  battle  of  Watcrioo,  drew  from  him  the  foUowing  excla- 
mations. 

*  '*  Incomprehensible  dajr,*'  said  he  in  a  tone  of  sorrow.,**...,^ 

**  Concurrence  of  unheard  of  fatalities !" Grouchy! 

Ney !.. .Derlon  \^ wss  there  treachery,  or  only  misfortune  i  •  • 

Alas  1  poor  Frimce  !"••••  Here  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands; 
**  And  yet/'  said  he,  **  all  that  human  skill  could  do,  wss  accom- 
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<  A  ihort  thne  tftonrttrds^  aModing  to  the  seme  tiAJeot,  bto  est>- 
■ditaeds  '<In  that  dxtratffdiiiftrj  cmopal^.  dirice»  in  letlr^liM  a 
week's  n>acet  I  totr  the  eetiam  triiimph  off  FVftitee  atid  the  deteiarf- 
Wtfbo  eC  he^  tee  U}p  diroogh  my  fihge^  Hfld  it  dot  beeh  Ar  the 
4m»6M  of  li  tfttliof ,  I  tbeiM  have  anntbOated  the  fmeoiy  at  the 
Meiihift  ef  Che  amipaigti.  I  AhoaM  have  deetrofed  htin  m  liigvf • 
if  mm  had  dene  its  duty;    I  sheuld  have  defrayed  Hha anm  1 

St  WiNflfl^  ir  my  right  hand  had  boi  fWled  tne.    Singular  demaa,  ' 

S«Mck,  ttDtitithattitfding  the  mest  iktal  isata«ttti(ihe,  theg^ery  ef 
»  ei^AMiered  hat  net  sdlEeredf  nor  the  fane  of  the  cooquefor  bee^ 
iiHMiWJa;  tlie  meiboi^ of  the  ohe  will  aorvlve  hit  deatrmtkni i  dit 
menory  of  the  other  will  j^rhape  be  barfed  in  hh  MiimpH.** ' 

Partly,  pp.  25S»S. 

Tile  remariu  of  Napoleon  on  die  uae  of  artiUery,  anat  be 
iiapostaiit.  He  su^eated,  that  there  ahoold  be  aa  jDnch  ibb- 
fonaity  as  posaible  m  the  range  and  calibre  of  the  piecea*  aoA 
AhaEt  their  bnqiloyment  in  battle  ahonld  be  inceaaant.  No  caW 
^eulation  of  expense  shoald  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
taaiatenanee  of  a  continaal  fire*  Havinir  himself  often  been 
in  imminent  danger  from  spent  bails,  ana  aware  of  the  effects 
which  his  death  wddld  have  had  on  the  campaien^  he  inferred 
from  these  circumstances,  the  importcLnee  of  keeping  op  an 
enremitting  fire.  The  danger,  he  said»  was  less  at  a  siiett^ 
than  at  a  farther  distance :  at  300  tones,  the  shot  will  fi«e« 

Juently  pass  over  the  head ;  at  600,  they  will  strike  somewhere. 
le  adverted  to  the  impossibility  of  making  artillery-men  keep 
tip  their  fire  on  masses  of  infantry,  while  tiiey  themselves  were 
ender  the  cannonade  of  an  opposite  battery.  The  following 
extract  (contains  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Montebello. 

*  buriDg  the  dinner,  speaking  of  dress,  it  was  said,  that  among 
Ihe  nuniber  o^  great  penonsges  of  that  time,  none  bad  carried  the 
fidktde  in  that  pobt  rarther  than  Marat ;  and  yet»  some  one  obsetved, 
hfb  dress  was  for  the  most  part  so  singular  and  ftntastic,  that  the  pub* 
lie  called  him  king  FVanconi*.  The  Emperor  laughed  very  heaftly» 
and  oonitaed  that  certain  costumes  and  manners  somethael  gave  to 
Murat  the appeaianoe  of  a  quack  oneratoror  amountebank.  itpia 
addedt  that  Bemadotte  also  took  mfioite  pains  with  his  dress,  and 
that  Lannes  bestowed  much  time  upon  bis.  The  Emperor  expresied 
himself  much  surprised  at  what  he  heard  respecting  the  two  letter : 
and  tbii  fed  him  to  rlBpeat  hbw  sincerely  he  regretted  the  fees  if  Msr- 
shal  Laiaies.     **  Poor  Lannes,''  said  he^  '•  had  paSMBd  dM  a%ht 


^  Bfrect)dr  of  a  theatit  at  Paris khhAar  to  Aitfcy'sheie. 
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widch  |ireeeded  the  bfltde^  mVi«niia,  and  not  tknia.  Heanmuwd 
•D  the  field  witbottt  baTing  taken  any  food,  and  fbiight  the  wh<Je  d^gv 
The  phytidan  said  that  this  triple  con^uirence  of  circumstance^ 
caused  bis  death :  he  reauired  a  *great  deal  of  strength  after  die 
wound*  to  enable  him  to  near  it  i  and  unfortunately  nature  was  al- 
most exhausted  before. 

*  **  It  is  generally  said,*^  the  Emperor  observed,  *  that  Acre  are 
certain  wounds,  to  which  death  seems  preferable ;  but  this  is  Tevy 
seldom  the  case«  I  assure  you.  It  is  at  the  moment  we  are  going  to 
part  with  existenoci  that  we  ding  to  it  with  all  our  might.  LanHei, 
the  most  courageous  of  men,  deprived  of  both  his  legs,  would  ndt 
hear  of  death ;  and  was  irritated  to  that  degree,  that  he  declared  that 
the  two  surgeons  who  attended  Um,  deserved  to  be  hanged  fbr  bch 
having  so  brutally  towards  a  Marshal.  He  had  unfortunately  over* 
he^  them  whisper  to  each  other,  as  they  thou^t  without  being 
heard,  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  escape.  Every  moment,  the 
unfortunate  Lannes  called  for  the  Emneror.  **  He  twined  himself 
round  me/'  said  Napoleon,  '*  with  all  ne  had  left  of  life ;  he  woidd 
hear  of  no  one  but  me ;  he  thoueht  but  of  me :  it  was  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct !  Undoubtedly,  he  loved  his  wife  and  children  better  than  me; 
yet,  he  did  not  speak  of  them :  it  was  he  that  protected  them,  whiMt 
I  on  the  contrary  was  his  protector.  I  was  fbr  him  something  vi^gtto 
and  undefined,  a  superior  being,  his  providence,  which  he  impimd  1*^' 

Pari  IV.  pp.  a51---Mt. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  occupy  much  spiiee  iji 
.criticisiiig  these  volumes,  having  so  recently  given  an  estimate 
of  the  former  Uvraison,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  this.  Ok 
the  whole,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  think  the  third  antl 
fourth  parts  inferior  in  interest  to  those  which  preceded  them'; 
and  we  nope  to  find  in  the  succeeding  publications,  rather  leui 
of  Count  Las  Cases  and  his  unceasing  *  Atlas.^ 


T-T- 


Art.IIL  1.  An  Essay  on  Faith,  By  Thomas  Erskioe,  Esq.  Advocate. 
&c.     12mo.  pp.  14^.    Price  ds.    Edinburgh.  1822. 

2.  A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Effecis  of  Rejteniance  and 
Faith.  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  Assistant  Minister  in  the 
j^cots  Church,  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.  8vo.  pp.  820.  London. 
1821. 

^HEfiJS  ia  a  very  general  dislike^  especially  aroone  religiou^ 
^  peracoa,  to  the  name  of  metaphysics  \  and  if  by  meta  - 
|>hyaica  w€  understand  the  art  of  close  tfaiukbg,  it  must  b^ 
admiUpd  that  there  is  a  not  less  general  distaste  for  the  thii^. 
Bui  auch  persons  ar^  little  aware  how  very  large  a  proporrioo 
43S  the  matter  which  they  admit  into  their  minds,  and  mix  up 
witii  tboir  ^jpinions,  un^r  other  names,  is  nothing  better  thav 
purely  metaphysical  doctrine.     If  theological  writings  were 
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stcaiii^  of  m6taph3iw»»  they  wouM  he  radwiaedl  to  ttl'loMLbUf 
ef  their  bulk;  and  thoogh  the  abfrttactin^ of  all  vilmt  isiriulo- 
sophical  would  make  sadlmvoc  with  our  dtvia^y  sywk&itm,  «llieb 
are  hsJf  made  up  of  abstract  propositioas,  nx^k  definitirali»  and 
difi&Qctionaj  and  inferences,  still,  were  the  thing  poasibhe^but 
why  imagine  .4he  case  ?    Men  will  speculate   on    these  points^ 
ana  will  prefer  indolent  speculation  to  practice    in   leiigioiis 
.matters,  do,  what  you  may.    Our  very  children  speculate  upon 
.them,  and  stretch  out  their, Uttle  hands  after  the  fruit  of  the 
baneAil  tree  of  good  and  evil  knowledge,  with  the  same  vicioitt 
appetite  as  the  first  jscepttc,  though  we  feed  thon.froni  tht-liee 
of  life.    Without  a  figure,  they  learn  to  be  nieCaphysiGiaiM  ba» 
fore  they  are  Christians;  to  reason  before  they  know.    And 
knowledfge  is  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  which  kaowledM  hat 
introduced.    The  only  antidote  to  the  venbinoua  bite  of  eome 
reptiles,  is  said  to  he  their  blood.    And  there  it  a  leptile  seep 
ticifi^mand  a  reptile  philosophy  still  twining  roand  toe  tree  of 
knoiBvledce,  whose  bite  few  can  escape,  and  which  -  must  be 
madetoniQuah  their  own  antidote.    It  was  not  intended  to 
convey  a  high  panegyric  upon  metaphysics,  when  a  celebrated 
writer  remarked,  that  their  chief  use  is,  to  undo  the  mackkt 
which  metaphysics  had  produced.    But  this  is  precisely  true, 
and  it  is  no  mean  or  unimportant  service  which  is  assigned  to 
them.    Clear  i^eas  and  simple  feelings,  which  will  always  zo 
together,  are  the  only  remedy  for  the  misty  views,  and  muddy 
notions,  and  indistinct  feelings  which  have  been  generated  by 
a  sophisticated  theolo^  and  a  shallow  philosophy.  i| 

Every  age  has  had  its  controversy.    The  best  times  for  tbe         \ 
Church  have  been,  when  the  controversy  has  been  chiefly  main- 
tained with  her  enemies.    But  even  in  the  AjMMtolic  days,  St 
Paul  had  to  combat  the  Judaizing  teacher  within^  as  well  as  the 
Sadducee  and  the  philosopher  without  the  Church.    In  the 
days  of  St.  John^  there  were  many  anti-Christs,  answering  to  both 
our  Socinian  and  Antinomian  false  teachers.    Afterwards,  tl^e 
Fathers  of  the  Church  had  to  defend  their  cause  a^nst  iew^ 
ishand  Pagan  assailants;  but  the  secular  establishment  of 
Christianity  was  the  signal  for  renewing  an  intestine  wsrfiuv« 
The  Homoousian  dispute  supplied  work  for  councils  and  oon* 
trovertists,  for  pens  and  sworas,  during  more  than  three  centu- 
ries.   The  Pelagian,  if  it  did  not  last  so  long,  eaijdloyed  mors 
learning,  and  has  left  deeper  traces  in  theology,    llie  disDOtes 
of  the  Schoolmen  followed.     The  Reformation  reealleo  tbe 
attention  of  pious  men  to  the  defence  of  tbe  citadel.    Bet  M 
sooner  had  the  danger  subsided,  than  questions  of  chonA- 
government  came  up*  which  have  lasted  tiU  the  present  dij  \ 
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iho  C\Jiiiiii<ici  ooiitvov0ny»  m  ikr  m  it  is  to  be  coBeidend  wi 
an  inte«line  diipote,  being  identified  with  them. 

Independently,  howcrren  of  these  broed  qneetione  of  mebk 
or  ecclesiastical  s^ifb,  there  hare  always  been  spiing- 

tbe  bosom  of  the  seTeral 
>nu  We  wiU  not  give  tUe 
appellation  to  the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
senists,  or  to  that  between  the  Oomarists  and  the  Remon* 
strantSy  for»  in  bodi  cases,  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christi- 
anity were  at  stake.  But  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies were  fruitful  in  a  series  of  brisk  theologiod  scmabbles, 
ifiiiich  have  fflled  our  dictionaries  with  the  names  of  almost  as 
many  modem  isnu  -as  swell  the  fearful  catalogue  of  ancient 
heretics.  To  say  nothing  of  the  long-standing  Baptist  con- 
troversy, we  have  had  Baxterians,  Neonomians,  Antinomiansj 
Wesleyans,  SandemanianSf  with  their  subdivisions,  some  of 
them  old  heresies  under  new  modifications,  till  every  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  system  has  been  appro}Mriated  by  some  patty  or 
other,  as  the  text  of  a  specific  controvemr*  At  last,  it  has 
come  to  this,  that  the  Christian  worid  is  called  upon  to  decide 
this  moat  curious  question,  What  is  Rnih  f 

This  is  a  question  to  which  the  well  known  answer/ infiiiif 
ienthrt  ^am  sctre,  would  properly  apply.    Or  we  midit  say  with 
the  philosopher,  when  asked  for  a  definition  of  something 
equahy  difficult,  and  as  little  requiring  to  be  defined,  '  If  you 
'  ask  me,  I  do  not  know ;  if  you  do  not  ask  me,  I  well  know.' 
But  this  will  not  do  for  theologians,  or  for  Reviewers.    The 
controversy  respecting  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Fstth,  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Reformers ;  the  Reform 
mation  fi^m  Popery,  so  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned,  mainly 
consisting  in  the  revival  of  that  cardinal  article.     But  this 
grand,  essential  question  must  not  be  confounded  with  tfie 
hair<*splitting,  scholastic  disputes  which  have  been  raised  about 
the  proper  definition  and  character  of  faith  itself; — ^whether  it 
be  a  duty  or  a  privilege ;  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  all,  or  only 
of  some;  whetner  it  be  a  voluntary  or  an  involimtary  act; 
whether  the  mind  be  active  tut  passive  in  believing;  how  many 
sorts  of  fidth  there  are,  kc  &c.    On  the  sKsfatest  glance,  these 
will  appear  to  be  qneationa  which  could  never  have  been 
moated  eioept  in  a  lasy  and  luxurious  interval,  and  during  the 
absence  of  tnose  outward  dangers  which  would  have  provided 
the  Church  with  more  serious  employment.    Some.  eiTors  and 
corrupiioMS  are  like  iIm  plagoe,  which  majr  attack  a  person  in 
fall  health  ;  but  these  over-refinements  and  inane  subtihiea  are 
the  symptoins  of  moral  hypoch<mdriasis :  they  shew  a  morind 
predisposition  in  the  subject,  arising  too  often  firam  a  fuU 
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luibH  awi  improper  diet.  With  tke  enemy  al  the  ^te8»  therii 
would  have  been  no  Itifture  for  etirtiiic  vuok  foenes.  But  it 
hMm  good  of  diyinet  aa  well  as  of  cliiTdren»  thai 

*  Satan  Ihdf  some  mifchief  itiH 
For  idle  haiide  te  do/ 

These  abatmct  questions  wonld  nerer  occur  to  a  plain  Cfariatiaii 
intent  on  his  work :  they  are  philosophical  probleniB  tmder  a 
theological  g^se,  and  nave  httle  to  do  with  practical  Chris* 
tmnity. 

*  Theological  irriten,'  remarkf  the  Author  of  the  admirable  ^^aaaj 
9n  Faith.  *  oave  distinguished  and  described  different  kinds  of  fjiUh^ 
as  speculative  and  practical, — historical,  saving,  and  realizii^  ftitb« 
It  would  be  of  little  consequence  what  names  we  gave  to  fma,  or  to 
any  thing  else,  provided  these  names  did  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
tbctness  of  our  Ideas  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  attadied  i  bat 
iM  we  must  be  sensible  that  they  do  very  much  interfere  with  these 
ideas,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  any  false  irapressioiis 
1l4iich  may  be  reeeived  fh>m  an  incorrect  use  of  them.  Is  it  not  evi* 
dent  that  this  way  of  speaking  has  a  natural  tendency  to  draw  the 
sfttention  awa^  from  the  thing  to  be  beHeved,  and  to  engage  it  in  a 
fruitless  examination  pf  the  fnental  operqium  of  beUevimg  f  And  je^ 
is  it  net  truot  th^  we  see  and  hear  of  more  anxiety  among  religious 
~^p]e  about  their  faith  bein^  of  the  right  kind,  than  about  their  be- 
evmg  the  right  things  ?  A  smcere  man,  who  has  never  question^  the 
divine  authority^  of  the  Scripture*  and  who  can  converse  and  reason 
well  on  its  doctrines,  yet  finos  perhaps  that  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
the  tenor  of  hb  life  do  not  agree  witn  the  Scriptare  role.  He  is  very 
Sensible  that  there  is  an  error  somewhere,  but,  instead  of  suspecting 
that  there  is  something  in  the  verv  essentials  of  ChristiaB  dwctrias 
whidi  he  has  never  yet  understood  thoroughly,  the  probability  is,  that 
lie,  and  his  advisers  if  he  ask  advice,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
laith  is  of  a  wrong  kind,  that  it  is  speculative  or  historical,  and  not 
true  savinff  faith.  Of  course,  this  conclusion  sends  him  not  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  but  to  tlie  investigation  of  his  own  feelings,  or 
rather  of  the  laws  of  his  own  mind.  He  leaves  that  truth  which  God 
has  revealed  apd  blessed  as  the  medicine  of  our  natures^  and  bewil- 
ders himself  in  a  metaphysical  labyrinth.' 

A  popular  theologioal  dictionary,  after  defining  faith  to  be 
an  assent,  a  judgement,  and  a  persuasion,  enumerates  aevea 
distinct  sorts  of  faith  ;  to  wit,  '  Divine  feith,' '  human  faith,' 

*  historical  faith,' '  the  £aith  of  miracles,'  a  '  temporary  faiths' 

*  fasth  in  respect  to  futurity,  and '  faith  in  Christ.'  This  ssaenU 
fiereaasion,  and  judgement,  becomes,  in  4Jbe  mean  time« '  dsisi 
'  km  which  we  assent,'  a  *  moral  princ^de,'  and  lastly,  an  '  act 

*  >st  the  understanding.'  The  Author  of  a  recent  system  dT 
dtvinity  dislin^nushes  faith  into  two  kinds ; '  llie  mere  operatsaa 
f  ^  the  jHonan  mind,'  and  the  '.genuine  iaitb  of  4dbke  ikosfsi^ 
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wliMi  Jie  <flMMlMteHMi  ss  a  Dhnne  pit    Tim  is  dbvioiMly  so 

^        deftttitioo^t'Mpkaationof  tbe  nstors  of  fUlh :  tt  caly  f  tfii 

m  to  its  origiB.    EqvaHy'pliihMOpUeal  it  the  dittinotMi  h^ 

tween  faith  at  a  daty j  and  faith  at  a  prinhge*    Birt  if  aotte 

writtfra  haT.e  enrad  l^  making  tbe  tabjaot  toe  eomplex,  and  by 

9         olamiiying  with  a  tort  of  botanical  nicety^  the  imagined  ti^ 

I        «ietitt  nf  the  general  principle,  othen»  in  the  attempt  to  eiia- 

(         plify  it,  haye  gone  into  a  more  periloat  extreme.    Mr.  Walker 

of  Ireland  denies  that  justifying. faith  is  an  act  of  the  mind  at 

all ;  for  thus  sagely  and  logically  he  reasoiis.    '  An  act  is  a 

3         *  work;  the  man  who  believes^  does  something;  that  it,  his 

^  '  mind  works ;  but  to  him  who  worketh,  the  reward  is  reckoned 

*  *  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt ;  and  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be 

I  *  by  grace :  so  then,  faith  canncft  be  an  act,  or  else  sal^atscm  by 

,  ^  faith,  woald  be  salvation  by  works/    It  is  diffictilt  to  believt^. 

j  that  this  almost  facetious  reasoning  was  not  meant  to  turn  the 

I  whole  subject  of  justification  by  faith  to  ridicule.    It  is  pre* 

tsisely  what  we  should  have  expected  an  aente  jetuit  to  hav% 

ffNimed  for  this  purpose,  and  hardly  deserves  a  serfofoa  answef  « 

The  teasoner  would  hardlj  deny  that  hemtingp  listeiiiti^,  is  all 

a^t  of  the  mind ;  but  **  Hm  cometh  by  hearine,**  aiid  JMtiflM- 

tioti  is  by  fkith  t  and  if  sO,  whether  believing  oe  ab  act  at  not, 

as  listening  is,  and  an  act  is  a  work,  salvation  would  ffdtl,  ttf 

cording  tb  this  Hibernian  logic,  tiim  upon  a  work.    Again,  tb 

speak  of  thb  act  of  receiving  would,  on  this  ressoniti^,  be  h 

solecism,  siteoe  that  would  imply  that  receiving  is  a  worl  doiii 

by  die  parW,  not  a  benefit  eonferred  upon  him.    The  question 

.  ts,  as  Mr.  Oarlile  justly  remarks, 

'  SB  if  we  should  difpute  whether  a  be|ssr  who  comes  to  our  duoi^ 
sod  asks  sn  slms*  is,  in  his  doing  so,  working  for  his  bresd,  and  esrn- 
iDg  what  we  may  give  to  him  by  his  industry.  According  to  the  de)- 
lermination  of  Mr.  Walker,  It  is  Impossible  to  give  a  be^sr  k  tt^ 
gift,  mdependently  of  any  wolk  done  by  htm  to  deserve  it,  unless  ha 
shall  He  as  sttll  as  a  stone  tin  w€  shall  put  the  money  Into  his  pechs^ 
or  the  fbod  into  hfis  nioath :  fer,  if  he  move  hand  4t  fbot  te  feeeive  fl^ 
or  if  he  ask  it,  or  even  think  about  itt  he  wonld  emMv  vitiate  liia 
iretfwss  of  the  gift,  and  turn  k  into  wages  given  to  him  6r  hsi  a«ria 
He  would  eesse  to  he  a  psuper  depending  upoa  (charily  Asm  the 
OHMnent  he  began  to  b^.* 

Such  absiiMittes  are  scarcely  deserving  of  behig  euMuHiel^d 
wMi  tile  fbrmaHties  bf  serions  ai^guittettt.  BM,  m  cbmbatin^ 
tiMIe  *  notions,  MK  Catlfle,  though  his  aennoM  are  'dnrtJhi^ 
auished  by  dear,  just,  and  Sctiptnral  views  t>f  tha  ^gtieat'  Mb^ 
jects  of  Whtcn  he  treats,  ^md  Ssplay  consid^ftmib  abdi^,  yet 
Mts  into  the  opposite  fault  of  embarrassing  the  snbjecx  wrak 
scnblastic  and  techmcal  distinctionSi    In  his  appendfat,  he  givet 
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'M  Jik  gtnenl  oonolimionB  firaim  a  loag  pUlologM  mi 
tioii  of  the  meaniiig  of  the  word,  ihatfaUk  BigDMie8»a 
conideace,  ov  a  l^ief  of  facta  fitted  to  ezoite  eonlifl^ni  m ; 
then,  it  18  a  reliance  founded  on  a  belief;  next  he  tdis  tm,  that 
tavmg  fidth  has  for  its  immediate  object,  a  perwom,  not  irmik: 
iitfther,  that  it  is  equivaleiit  to  what  is  expressed  by  tmat,  teli* 
ancCf  and  confidence  in  the  Old  Testaineat;  and  laatlyw  he 
nses  these  strange  expressions: 


*  It  appears  that,  besides  wliatmay  be  called  the  passive  or 
state  of  belieringi  tnisdngy  having  confidence,  he.  tnere  maj  be  acts 
of  Jmik^  namely,  committing  our  eternal  interests  m  trost,  to  Jceos 
Christ-' 

« 

What  is  meant  by  the  neuter  state  of  believing,  we  are 
really  at  a  loss  to  imagine.    But  the  whole  series  of  propo- 
sitions is  a  Strang  tissue  of  in  and  out  assertions.     Faith 
consists  in  believmg  facts,  and  yet  it  is  different  fixun  aoch 
belief,  is  founded  upon  it ;  that  is,  it  does  and  it  does  not 
consist  in  believing  such  facts:  faith  is  founded  upon  £uth; 
not  upon  itself,  but  upon  another  sort  of  faith;  so  that  we  have 
.here  two  sorts  of  faith,  one  built  upon  another,  but  neither  of 
them  very  clearly  defined*    And  at  last  it  turns  out.  that  one 
of  dieae  sorts  of  faith  is  not  an  act,  but  a  state,  out  of  vdiich 
.acts  originate.    Really,  we  must  recommend  Mr.  Carliie  to 
cancel  wis  whole  dissertation  in  his  next  edition ;  and  if  he 
must  refine  on  these  points,  let  him  first  study  Thomas  Anninns. 
.    What  is  the  objection  to  the  plain  declaration  of  Scnptnre, 
that  **  whosoever  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  shall  not  perish^ 
**  but  have  eternal  life?^'   What  is  the  difficulty  respecting 
this  simple  statement,  that  its  terms  should  be  treated  as  so 
mysterious,  and  that  a  question  should  be  raised,  whether 
what  they  convey  is  absolutely  true?  To  believe  in  the  Son  of 
God  must  mean,  if  it  means  any  thing,  to  receive  him  in  the 
character  of  the  Messiah,  to  receive  all  that  he  tauffht  either 
in  his  own  person  or  by  his  apostles,  to  receive  the  miolc  truth 
as  truUi ;  and  whosoever  does  this,  it  is  uneqniyocally  dechiied^ 
shall  be  saved.    Now,  what  difierenoe  does  it  make,  whether 
we  refNresent  the  object  of  this  believing,  to  be  the  person 
of  Christ,  or  the  facts  relating  to  his  p^son,  when  tlie  ideas 
are  in  fact  inseparable  7    It  is  true,  that  a  person  may  believe 
certain   historical  facts  respecting  our  Lord's  advent,  and 
certain  doctrinal  facts,  if  we  may  use  the  expression^  con- 
ceming  his  person,  who  yet  does  not,  and  shews  by  his  conduct 
that  he  doea  not,  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  believe  on  Christ. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  such  an  individual  doea  not  believe 
all  the  facts,  nor,  as  concerns  hincMielf,  the  most  material  isots 
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v6hiliBg*f|»  dw  ^shMwtof  •iid'wtafrk  of  the  %mkm.  -lii»«feiiid 
ham^tmt  reoeiv^d  ikut  whdie  trath.  Wh«tiier  i«  ttm>Be  frMi 
prcjotlice;  or  ignorance,  6r  }nc6ii«i3eration,  or  an?  other  soMt^ 
of  error,  what'stich  persons  Imve  taken  up  with,  is  an  erro-' 
neons,  because  a  partial  and  defective  notion  of  the  Gospel.' 
Their  conceptions,  iar  from  answering  to  the  object  or  to  the 
facts,  are  essentially  different  from  the  reality.  They  may 
believe  all  that  they  themselves  connect  i|rith  the  words  of  the 
statement*  that  Christ  died  for  sinners ;  but  they  do  not  believe 
in  what  the  words  really  imply.  *  The  Ooapel/  Mr.  Erelune 
somewhat  paradoxically  remadUt  '  consiats  not  ia  the  feotsj 
'  but  in  the  meaning  of  the  facts/    He  explains  himself. 

'  The  Goq>eI  it  a  general  name  for  an  object  which  consists  of 
several  parts,  and  coatains  various  appeals  to  the  moral  uodentandbg 
of  man.  But  this  general  name  may  cover  a  great  many  different 
impressions  and  behefs.  And  ^et,  there  u  but  one  impression  that 
can  be  the  correct  representation  of  the  object :  all  the  rest  must 
be  false  !b  a  greater  or  lem  degree.  And  it  is  only  the  tme  im- 
presstOD  that  can  be  profitable  to  ns.  And  what  is  that  true  impres* 
skM  f  This  is  only  another  way  of  putting  the  question.  What  is  the 
Oespel  ?  Ibr  the  true  impression  most  be  a  oomd  refmsentation  of 
Ike  Gospel  in  all  ito  meanings  This  is  the  important  point ;  Ibr  if  we 
leally  nndentand  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  understand  it  as  a  truth, 
we  need  not  be  veiy  solicitous  about  the  wnode  in  which  we  believei 

This  is  a  most  correct  and  important  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  Mr.  Erakine  has  performed  a  hi^ly  valuable  service  to 
the  religious  world,  in  seizing  this  pomt,  and  pouring  upon  it 
the  light  of  hia  acute  and  eloquent  reasoning.  Bnnging  to 
tiieologv  a  mind  untrammelled  by  systems,  ye)^  versed  in  the 
rules  of*^  philosophizing,  and  the  intricacies  or  law,  he  has  been 
able  to  detect  at  once  and  to  lay  open  the  fallacies  which  have 
perptaced  many  simple-minded  pereons  all  their  lives,  fetterine 
the  preacher  m  his  eriiibition  of  the  Gospel  message,  and 
robbm^  the  diffident,  self-suspicions  Christian  of  hia  peace. 
The  only  defect  of  the  volume,  is,  the  occasional  want  of  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  in  the  phraseology.  The  Author's  views 
are  always  simple,  simple  because  comprehensive  and  profound; 
and  the  master-mind  is  evident  in  this,  that  the  thoughts, 
when  once  clearly  apprehended  by  the  reader,  appear  to  him 
so  obvious,  that  he  is  ready  to  persuade  himself  they  are 
familiar  to  him,  although,  so  far  as  moral  truth  can  be  new; 
that  is,  in  the  mode  of  stating  it  in  its  true  relations,  they  are 
sIricUy  and  strikingly  original.  We  transcribe  another  passage 
mkith  more  fully  aetelopes  the  sentiment  of  the  foifegoing 
extract* 


Of  makkit  asd  OirBeM  fitUk 

Ml  IbMi  iIm  wtnw  and  exer^  of  fiutb.  bjheepi^  ki  mnA 
ii  to  cMgo  (T  fDit  We  ars  not  coiam^^ided  to  beheypi  ii^yaty  feg 
ibe  Mke  of  beiieriDg,  or  to  shew  our  ready  vibii^oo  to /thc.viO  o^ 
Goa ;  but  because  tie  objects  which  are  revealed  to  ub  for  our  bdief« 
have  |i  natural  tendency  to  produce  a  mpft  important  and  bfesied 
change  on  our  happtneas  and  our  characters.  Avert/  object  toAJcA  u 
heUived  by  U9i  operates  on  our  characters  according  to  i^  oM  notKre. 
If  therefore*  we  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  reveiatidOy  that  wrong 
view  wHl  operate  upon  uf » and  produoe  a  bad  eieel  on  our  dhmrttmen. 
Tbia  shews  the  importance  of  a  coivoct  knowledbe  of  the  trush  mmt' 
tamed  itt  newlatioa.    A  man's  chanmrer  is  fiiwnfld  by  b»  bdiafc* 

Th^  application  of  this  remark  must  not  be  limited  to  tbe 
two  grand  daases  of  beliSbvers  and  unb^evi^rs.  tt  auppKes  the 
key  to  the  sad  imperfections  and  discrepancies'  mrnidi  are 
Qbfi,erv$^ble  in  the  ci^aracters  of  C%ri^ti«ns  tbemaejives.  There  is 
9ot  a  heresy  nor  a  ^loral  iiacoo^i^tepcy»  vyhich  may  npt  be  jt^iu^d 
tp  a  defective  vie^  gf  t;nith^  jp.  ptl^^r  wqt^s,  to  ^  ^mjerfcrt 
beUef.  Itjhfks  b^Qii  uavfil  to  e^plai^o  pa^  of  t|i^  U^%i^  lund 
by  sayiag*  Uiftt  tbe  iaiih  of  auob  persons  U  nU  ii)  op^ral^on; 
wd  the  aame  reaaon  is  assigned  for(the  W!aiflit4)£  spiritasd  (sobw 
fort  n^ich  faaa  been  the  hfelong  complaint  of  piooa  iodiii* 
duals*  Bot  the  more  correct  statement  would  be,  iibmi,  ia 
either  case,  H  is  a  mutilated  representation  of  Ghristianity 
which  such  persons  have  embracea ;  and  hence,  the  influence 
9f  the  w^ole  truth  t$  prevente4  frpm  beariag  upoa  th^ir  cha- 
rocters*  We  cannot  believe  mofe  than  .we  know.of,  and  tliefef<ure» 
piperfect  knowl^ge  will  oecessarily  intercept  between  the 
truth  and  pur^charaoterfi,  as  realjy  a|i  positive  ^nh#lief•  The 
moral  difierenQe  between  simple  ienorance  -^^  ,«nh^iaf  lies 
chiefly  in  thi^ ;  that  the  believer  will  b^  iitfluenced  by  all  thai 
be  does  know,  while  the  unbeliever  is  nothing  the  onU/^  for 
all  the  light  which  shines  around  him.  A  man  may  p^deintMiHl 
tad  believe  enough  of  the  trujbh,  to  be  saved  by  it»  ,wbp  yei 
does  not  beUQve  it,  owing  to  enoneous  vis9p»  or  if,  uu^  be 
a  criminal  ineonsideration,  ip  all  the  fuilneas  of  iU  mirsnMg;^ 
in  all  that  is  essential  to  a  correct  pmetical  imprtMipn  9f  -the 
Gospel.  This  is  doobdess  the  case  with  the  ffpecnlative  anii- 
nomian,  and  with  mi|ny  others  of  a  more  orthodox  creed,  whose 
pnbelief  relfttes  to  ^efactf  beariqe  upon  pei^onal  holiness. 

But  what !  it  may  be  said,  is  tnere  no  such  thing  aa  an  i|k- 
ppemtive^  inefficient  faith  ?  Does  not  St.  James  speak  pt  a 
(lead  faithr— a  fidth  which  does  not  brin^  forth  works?.  Mey 
pre  not  d(sacribe  &ith  itself,  and  distiii^iph  a  true  fiMth,  hy  Ua 
qualities  and  efiepts  i^  well  %s  by  its  ob^<^?  The  oidy 
genuine  test  of  fiuth  is  its  fruits  or  its  qualities ;  and  to  tKiil 


HbeKef  whicfaiMs^M)  >faiSiMiiee  ^9fom  4far  oondHOt/  #•  '«urjr«»* 
•urediy  gii^e  (he  name  of  a  Mgatifie,  «  deed  Mth.  fittt  why 
ifi  it  tin{>r6ductive,  'Init  because  'the  abstract  inifh  nitdh  belief 
embraces,  id  not  adapted  to  produce  any  beneficial  impressionl 
•*  Thou  believest  that  there  is  One  064:  thou  dost  Well:  this 
"  demons  also  believe  and  tremble."  q.  d.  This  is  no  m^m 
than  the  demons  believe;  and  what  is  such  a  lelief  in  iteelf 
adapted  to  inspire,  but  fedr  and^mbliQg?  If  all  who  bieUefp 
thus  much,  treootble  not*  it  is  only  because  they  have  not  Ihftt 
-knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  which  the  demons  have.  .The 
apostle  here  expressly  characterizes  a  dead  faith  by  its^objeot^: 
that  object  is  represented  to  be  an  abstract  proposition  relating 
to  the  being  ttnd  unity  of  Odd,  which  never  has  'been  fotoB<C 
Vhen  taken  by  itself,  to  have  any  moral  influence  on  the  beait 
and  character.  The  Gospel  consists  not  of  abstract  propo- 
sitions, for  then  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  effect  any  beneficiflil 
change  on  individuals  or  on  society,  but  of  allrintereatUQ^ 
facts,  which  cannot  be  believed  in  their  actual  reUtifOn  to  ou»- 
selves,  without  producing  the  scriptural  fruits  of  faith*  ;A 
dead  faith,  then,  a  barren  unproauctive  orthodoxy,  though 
true  and  sincere  as  fiur  as  it  extends,  (for  it  is  supposed  that  it 
'may  be  as  real,  as  stcourate  as  that  of  the  devils,)  yet,  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  faith  in  the  whole  trcfth.  We  say 
that  such  persons  do  not  truly  believe,  and  there  is  no  just 
objection  to  the  expression ;  but  the  meaning  is,  thdt  what  tiiey 
believe,  fiaills  infinitely  short  of  that  saving  truth,  which  isiOoin 
instrument  for  regenerating  the  character. 

*  It  if  possible/  remarks  Mr.  Ehrldne,  'to  believe  not  onflr  faithe 

fiicts,  bat  also  in  the  svstem  of  Christiantty  as  a  philoiophiearthedry, 

'and  yet  be  destitute  of  fiiiUi  in  the  truth.    There  is  something  very 

strikmg  in  the  relative  suitableness  which  exists  between  the  stilseep- 

Abilities  of  the  human  mind  to  receive  certain  impressfona,  and  /the 

-power  of  Christian  truth  tomikke-an  impression ;  isod  itis  eoncetvable 

that  a  man  may  be  captivated  by  this  inleliectua!  iuAd'nioniKhannoiiy, 

'and  take  much  pleasure  in  tracing-it  through  all  its  detail,  and(.yet 

'derive  no  more  pro6t  firom  it,  than  from  the 'examination  -ef-any 

ouriour  piece  ^  material'  mechamsm.     Thii  can  easily  be  expMnedf. 

The  object  of  his  belief  is,  not  the  €k)spel  itself^  but  the  adaptation  df 

the  Crospel  to  its  purpose.    This  is  the  shape  which  the  idea  of  the 

Gospel  assumes  in  nis  mind,  and  from  tbb  he  derives  his  impression 

of  it.     He  is  occupied  by  the  metaphysics  of  rdjigion^  as  the  Jbru^ 

'Bst  is  occupied  by  ihe  ceremonies. 

*  As  it' is  possime  to  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  the  BiUe  withont 
'believing  in  its  substantial  truth  ;  it  is  also  pessfl^le  to  believe  in  Hi 
^{Mfetry,  withoat  any  saving  coass^ences.  There  is  awoh  high  pee* 
^ttj  in  the  Bible.  Tbsie'isua  subhme  <  in  the  God  set  fiiishinJl^«ls»- 
ffpsther  onriraUed;  ifhare  is  a  strange  mad  i>eautifiil  oiolbnMlaiiL  lif 
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JBtimjcy  of  wva.  aod  ea^gjinymr  fpAloMi  of  hrtwimi  Am  QoA  — i 
bb  creaUii68»wlilolif  when  atnijped  of  all  that  is  o&naive  to  nBlaaa, 
may  take  a  strong  hold  of  the.  imaginatiTe  faculties,  aqd  give  a .  ti^ 
species  of  enjoyment  to  the  mind.  This  enjoyment  is  of  the  aaiBe 
kmd  as  that  which  a  finely  struog  mind  derives  from  the  treasures  of 
Milton's.genios.  The  trath  of  the  Gospel  ik  not  in  dib  case  the  ab- 
leet  of  b^ef.  The  love  and  justice  of  God»  manifested  m  the  cross, 
nave  not  impressed  the  mind— for  Aeir  impression  coaki  onlyl^  joy, 
and  gnikmet  and  awa,  Alas  I  diat  a  pleasing  reiviMie  shoaMeviar 
be  miilakeD  fiir  tiie  eoanterpart  of  the  Divioe  chaiaolflr  in*tbft  htmtt 

afmanl  The  |ieraon  whonarl  am  aopposinfft  believes  in  theabapiioiiyt 
and  beaiil^»  aid  awful  nw^fioanoe  of  the  ravcfded  .^ystMs .  of  .r»- 
ligion^  and  in  the  touching  propriety  of  the  form  under  wbioh  it  baa 
been  communicated.    But  ne  does  not  Hnderstand  it  as  a  thii^  o« 
which  the  alternative  of  his  own  happiness  or  misery  through  etemitj  de- 
pends.   He  does  not  understand  it  as  exhibiting  to  him  the  character 
of  that  Being  who  deals  out  to  him  every  breath  that  he  draws,  and 
appoints  for  bitn  every  event  which  he  meets  in  the  race  of  hb  exta- 
tence ;  who  surrounds  him  cotttinaaliy,  and  from  whose  envdapta^ 
preseace  he  can  never  retire  himself  m  an  instant  through  elerntty ; 
who  marks  every  passing  thought  aod  dawning  desire,  mid  who  will 
£m  all  these  bring  him  one  di^  into  judgement;  he  dtoes  not  oadar- 
atand  th^  Gonpel  as  a  message  from  heaveut  iavitipg  hin»  thra^gb 
the  at4^ment  of  Christ,,  to  approach  Uiis  great  Being  as  a  gracioaa 
Fathert  from  whose  love  nothing  but  hb  own  obstinate  apostacy  can 
separate  him ;  who  has  promised  to  make  all  things  work  together  ibr 
good  to  hb  children ;  and  who»  by  thb  message  of  mercy,  has  con- 
verted the  appalling  attributes  of  hb  infinite  nature  into  reasons  of 
filial  confidence.    Unless  the  history  of  the  past  fiicts  of  the  Christian 
mtem  be  opiioected  with  itt  present  importance ;  unless  the  woik 
nnishad  on  Calvaiyt  be  perceived  in  rebuion  to  the  perscmal  leoas 
and  bopea  of  ounelves  as  individuab  i  we  do  not  understand,  and 
therefore  cannat  bdieve  the  Gospel. 

*  There  b  a  belief  in  Christianity  as  a  subject  of.  eootrowengi, 
which  deserves  a  severer  censoi^  than  merely  that  it  b  incapable  of 
doing  any  mpral  ffpod.  The  great  facts  of  Kevelation  are  not  the 
ot>ject  of  whidi  tab  belief  b  the.  impressio|iu  .  The  real  object  of  fiuth 
in' a  believer  of  thb  ord^r,  is»  that  nb  view  b  right,  and  that  of  hsa 
opponents  wrong.  The  impression  from  thb  object  b  naturally,  ap- 
probation of  biiudf  and  oopitempt  of  others.' 

Now,  if  a  person  ahonld  choose  to  describe  such  a  liniited 
belief  in  Christianitj  as  these  cases  impljr*  by  the  several  nawna 
of  a  aieti4>hysical,  a  poetical,  a  speculative,  or  a  oontroraraial 
belief^  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  find  fault  with  hia  cjc- 
preaaiiHiav  {Mrofided  that  he  took  care  to  explain,  that,  by  ai 
poyakAl  fiuth,  ^be  meant  a  faith  in  metapby^ioal  truth, . 
speqalalive  firith,  aiaith  in  oertain  apaouladona  eonoeniiai 
truth,  aoi  w  fefth,  ■  These  cfm  be  bo  ol^actioBto  tnMing 
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.  lialf-b^Uevers  thtt  their  fiikh  it  not  of  Ihe  right  kied, .  fiA>rided 
\tbat  we  shew  tbem  that  this  arises  from  its  not  embracing  the 
.right  object,  and  provided  that  we  direct  them  .to  that  object, 
•instead  of  sending  them  to  examine  the  natiire  of  the  mental 
'0]>eration  of  believing*  A  certain  phraseology  .has  obtained  on 
this  subject,  and  has  identified  itself  with  some  of  our  best  tbeok)*- 
gical  works,  which  it  would  be  iu  vain  to  .proscribe ;.  it  cannot 
now  be  got  rid  of*  Such  phrasieology  is  capable,  however,  when 
properly- explained^  of  being  entirely  reconciled:  with  the  state- 
ments on  wnich  Mr.  Erskine  insists.  His  object  is  simply  this ; 
'  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  aet  of  b^)M8ving,and  to  fix 

*  it  on  the  oUect  of  belief^  by  shewing  that  we  cannot  believe 

*  any  motal  met  without  entering  into  its  spirit,  meaning,  and 
^  importance ;  that  we  cannot  believe  in  our  own  danger  with«- 
^  Oiit  apprehension,  or  in  our  own  deliverance  without  joy/  It 
i^  one  strong  recommendation  of  the  view  which  he  takes  of 
faith,  and>  indeed,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  correotnesa, 
that,  unlike  the  generality  of  preceding  writers,  he  rests  no  part 
of  his  argument  on  definitions  and  peculiarities,  of  phras^logy. 
Could  definitions  have  precluded  mistake,  or  banished  contro- 
versy, the  inspired  writings  would  no  doubt  have  abounded 
with  them.  But  we  recollect  only  one  instance  in  which  any 
tiling  approachine  to  a  definition  has  been  given  by  the  mont 
philosopnical  of  the  apostles ;  and  in  that,  he  describes  faith 
hf  its  effects :  it  is  that  which  gives  substance  to  things  hoped 
for,  and  renders  visible  things  unseen.  . 

No  man  ever  obtained  a  clearer  notion  of  faith  by  hearing 
it.  defined,  but  many  a  reader  has  been  perplexed  and  stumbled 
by  having  a  scholastic  definition  laid  at  the  threshold  of  a  prac- 
tical subject.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  be  told  by  divinea» 
that  justifying  faith  is  '  an  appropriating  persuasion,'  in  oppor 
sition  to '  a  mere  assent;'  and  again,  that  saving  faith  incladet 
'  not  only  the  common  belief  of  the  articles  of  the  Chrisdto 

*  religion,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  God's  word  ingeneral, 
'  but  also  SL  particular  application  of  the  promises  oi!  the  6qf»p€i' 

*  to  our  souls.'  This  language  is  objectionable,.jaot  because  it 
will  not  admit  of  a  correct  sense,  but  because  it  ptetencU  to 
define  faith,  considered  as  a  mental  operation,  apart  from  its 
object.  Such  positidns  have  the  appearance  of  logical  precision, 
but  there  is,  m  fact,  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  accuracy* 
in  this  technical  use  of  words.  What  is  mere  ussent?  What 
is  an  appropriating  persuasion  ?  What  is  a  particular  applica** 
tien  ?  Do  not  these  words  as  much  require  to  be  defined,  as 
fflith  and  believing  ?  Is  any  good  likely  to  be  done  by  substi- 
tuting such  mystic  technicalities  in  place  of  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  Inspiratipn  ?  >  Examimk  these  terms,  assent,  appUcft- 
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tioiif  8ic.  uid  tbey  will  be  found  to  oonvey  only  half-ide«L 
To  make  the  affinnation  respecting  them  intelligible,  or  correct, 
an  ellipsis  must  be  supplied  :  e.  g»  Faith  is  not  a  mere  assent 
to  ,  but  an  appropriating  persuasion  or  particular  appli- 
cation of .    And  the  ellipsis  being  supplied,  we  nnebt 

dispense  with  some  of  these  words,  and  say :  By  justifying 
laith  we  understand,  not  only  the  belief  of  the  articles  of  reli- 
gion as  abstract  propositions,  but,  the  belief  of  our  own  per- 
sonal need  of  an  mterest  in  Christ,  and  of  the  promises  of  the 
Oospel.  That  faith  consists  in  a  mere  assent,  as  the  Sande- 
manians  maintain,  may  either  be  conceded  or  denied,  according 
as  we  understand  what  it  is  to  which  it  is  an  assent.  To  make 
it  consist  in  an  assent  to  any  abstract  proposition,  is  to  con- 
tradict common  sense,  and  to  subvert  the  GospeL  If  it 
be  understood  as  implying  a  cordial  assent  to  the  whole 
Gospel,  we  cannot  dispute  that  this  faith  must  justify  the 
'belieirer  ;  but  we  object  to  what  we  consider  as  a  highly  inju- 
dicious choice  of  expressions*  The  words  assent,  persnasioii, 
•belief,  reliance,  all  mean  the  same  thing — believing ;  but  tliey 
in  strict  accuracy  apply  to  different  objects:  we  assent  tb 
a  request,  a  proposal,  or  a  statement ;  we  are  pennaded,  by 
argument  or  oy  reflection,  of  certain  conctusions ;  we  belkve 
in  a  report ;  and  we  relu  on  an  engagement  or  promise.  The 
belief  that .  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  can  be  called  with  no 
propriety  an  assent,  unless  we  view  it  as  an  abstract  proposition 
of  the  same  nature  as,  Mahommed  was  the  son  of  Abd*allah. 
An  assent  to  all  that  the  words  are  meant  to  convey,  does  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  a  saving  faith;  but  the  word  assent  is  im« 
properly  applied  to  such  a  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
^express  the  operation  of  mind  which  the  fact,  if  received, 
must  excite.  It  is  an  inadequate,  an  almost  irreverent  mode 
of  expression,  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  inap- 

Slicable  to  the  object  of  belief.  What  should  we  think,  if  we 
card  it  said,  that  a  man,  on  being  told  that  his  house  was  oh 
fire,  assented  to  it,  save  his  assent  to  the  fact  ?  or  that  a  cri- 
minal, on  being  told  that  his  reprieve  was  issued,  assented 
to  it  ?  No  one  can  assent  to  the  wnole  Gospel  as  truth,  who  is 
not  persuaded  of  its  authority,  does  not  believe  in  all  the 
•Divine  declarations,  and  does  not  personally  rely  on  the  word 
of  the  Saviour. 

But  then    comes    the  word    assurance — another   cabalistic 

1>hrase,  which  has  puzzled  and  alarmed  many  a  timid  Christian, 
ike  llie  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the  Babylonian  palace! 
The  Apostle  has  spoken  of  ''  the  full   assurance  of  faith." 
^hat  there  are  degree^  of  faith,  no  one  can  question ;  but  to 
tuppoee  that  the  assurance  of  faith,  or  an  assured  faith,  can 
elate  to  a  diflferent  object  from  that  to  which  faith  in  its 


Mlfk0t.0^6iONi^  fel«le«»  is  a  notioii  to  wUch  SQriptvHr«.jrMd« 
IM»  support.  On.  this  pNoint,  thsre  are  some  ^oeUeat  wnsd^ 
isf  Dr.  Thoaias  Goodwin's.  '  Sojoe/  he  says,  '  hmie  hel4 
'  that  faith  isasensiUe  asauranoe,  and  otbeia  hava  held  the 
^  i^KHitraiy.  There  is  a  double  mistake  in  the  point.  I  sbaU 
'  shew  it  in  a  word-  First,  It  must  be  granted,  that  in  all  ffUith 
'  there  is  assurance,  but  of  whai?  Of  uke  truth  pf  the  proniM^, 
'  If  a  man  doabt,  if  he  waver,  as  St.  James  saith^  in  tne  tmth 
'  'Of  the  promise,  he  will  nerer  act  (exercise)  his  faith.  But 
'  the  ijttfistion  here  is  about  the  assurance  of  a  man's  interest ; 

*  that  IS  not  alwavs  in  faith.  Again,  all  faith  is  an  appUcatie* 
'  of  Christ,  but  how  ?  It  is  not  an  application  that  Qhrist  is 
'  mine  0eiua%,  but  is  a  laj^ing  hold  upon  Christ  io  be  apir. 
'  It  is  not  a  logical  api^lication,  in  way  of  a  proposition,  that 

*  I  asay  say  Cbist  is  mme;  but  it  is  a  real  one :  I  put  him  on, 
'  I  take  him  to  be  mine ;  sjul  that  is  the  better  of  tne  ^o.' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant  .with  the  theological 
writings  of  the  last  century,  will  appreciate  the  admirable  gfiod 
sense  displayed  in  thia  passage.  It  presents  a  striking  contiast 
to  the  language  of  Boston,  and  some  other  popular  divines. 
The  former  belgins  his  definition  of  faith  witn  these  wotds^ 

*  Be  verily  persuaded  in  your  heart,  that  Jeius  Christ  |s  yours/ 
This,  we  must  consider  as  unauthoriaed  and  pemiciovui  laa- 
nage.  It  la  not  in  theae  terma  that  the  nrocwnatippi  of  the 
Goi^el  runa;  and  that  is  the  truth  to  .whi<4i  faith. ia  tly>.he 
directed.  The  persuaaion  which  the  beUever  is, entitled  to 
eberish,  that  is  to  sav,  the  hope  shed  ahiymd  in  his  besrt  as  the 
fruit  of  faith,  is  with  no  ^rof^riety  confounded  with  the.  belief 
which  the  heaver  of  the  Gospel  is  commanded  to  exeroise* 
And  even  with  the  nsgard  to  tne  Christian  who  has  *'  receivfjd 
''  the  Atonement,**  we  much  prefer  the  Scriptural  statement 
of  his  assurance,  that  he  is  Christ's,  to  that  which  leprsaenta 
Chriat  to  be  hia.  After  all,  our  objection  lies  more  ugainat 
Boaton'a  ezprasaions,  than  against  what  we  judge  to  have  .been 
his  meaning ;  for,  in  another  place,  he  thus  unobjectioni^lf 
expresses  hunaelf  <  '  Make  no  doubt  of  the  pardon  offei^^  or 
'  of  the  pflpoehimation,  bearing  that  ev^  one  of  ua  mav 
'  .aafoly  letnm  to  Chriat ;  but  thereupon  draw  near  to  him  in  wl 
'  assurance  of  faith.'  To  do  jqstice  to  a  writer,  and  even 
to  understand  him,  we  must  know  what  error  be  is  combating, 
vihat  was  the  prevailing  heresy,  real  or  supposed,  of  his  day. 
The  Protestant,  in  opposing  the  Romish  theologien,  (on  th|i 
same  snii^eet  of  assurance  for  instance,)  the  Calvinist  in  com- 
bating the  Pela|^.  the  opponent  of  Sandesaanian  tfror  qn 
the  one  hand,  or  of  Antinonuanism  on  the  error,  will  be  found 
oecasionaliy.  employing  a  language  true  and  even  Hnobjection* 
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ftUe  in  refierence  to  the  cpkiknMi  tbey  aire  eooibetiiie,  bntnot 
^bsolatdy  true  in  reference  to  (he  opposite  errors  ^fmd$  tkek 
•words  may  seem  to  favour.  With  regard  to  vuch  wntels  ai 
Boston,  the  Erskines,  and  others  of  the  old  school,  wemay  bsvi 
occasion  to  fitid  fault  with  some  of  their  statementSir  bat  never 
^vith  their  real  driil  and  main  object ;  wbioh  is  more  tfisa  cail 
be  said  of  their  opponents. 

•  We  have  had  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Carliie's  meta- 
physics, but  we  cordially  approve  of  his  theology ;  and  there 
IS  one  sentence  in  his  tenth  sermon,  which  admirsbly  ex- 
presses all  that  we  have  been  contending  for  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  faith.  '  Faith/  he  says, '  derives  its  effica^  from 
'  its  introducing  truth  into  the  soul.'  This  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  St.  James :  *'  Of  his  own  will  begot 
••  he  us  witii  the  word  of  truth."  Truth  is  in  every  instance 
the  instrument  of  regeneration,  as  it  is  the  means  dso  of 
sanctification  and  comfort.  The  only  way  of  strengtkeiinig 
faith,  where  it  exists,  is  by  bringing  the  mind  into  doaer 
contact  with  the  truth.  Mr.  Carlile  very  justly  remarks,  that 
'  repentance  always  depends  on  some  change  at  views.'  'H^ert 
is  in  every  such  case,  new  Hght  introduced  into  the  undcr- 
standitig,  new  apprehensions  of  truth,  and  this  as  the  result 
of  faiih.  The  genuineness  or  evangelical  character  of  repent- 
ance, will  depend  on  the  measure  of  truth  introduced  into  the 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  chamcter  and- claims  of  Ood.  There 
is  much  barren  knowledge,  which  goes  under  the  general  nanie 
of  belief,  but  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  reason,  more  than  ftoar 
Ae  Divine  testimony  in  the  Scriptures,  and  implies  no  direct 
operation  of  faith.  Yet  still,  it  is  knowledge,  or  troth  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mind,  which  in  every  case  operates  the 
change  on  the  heart  and  character.  *'  For  this  is  life  eteroal, 
*"  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
*•  he  has  sent.'* 

We  re^t  that,  after  giving  this  just  view  of  the  subset* 
Mr.  Civile  should,  in  his  tiurd  sermon,  attempt  to  <^|^ 
ottt  a  distinction  between  faidi  and  belief*.  '  We  pvt  wtu* 
he  says,  '  in  a  man's  skill,  intefpity,  and  ability  to  dwfdu/t^ 
^  his  debts ;  but  we  can  use  belief  only  in  respect  to  his  M^^ 

•  mony,  or  some  testimony  respecting  him.*  To  '  P**'**'ti 
in  a  man^s  skill,  is  at  least  an  unusual  expression :  it  wooia 
be  quite  as  correct  to  say,  that  we  put  faith  in  his  testimo^* 
If  his  testimony  relates  to  any  thine  which  concerns  uSf  ^ 
our  conduct  turns  upon  its  trath,  and  we  believe  his  testnnooyr 
we  confide  in  his  testimony,  or  we  confide  so  far  in  his  cosi' 
pelency  and  •  veracity.  It  ie  bnl  a  varied  way  of  ^^V*^^f^, 
precisely  the  same  thing.    But  it  iv  a  mistake  to  say*  «^ 
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belief  can  be  applied  only  to  testimony:  we  believe u  manll 
promise,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  his  tesinnony  of  what  he  can 
or  will  do,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  consider  a  promise  as  ;a  testi- 
mony. These  are  verbal  refinements  unfit  for  the  pulpit,  even  , 
were  they  accurately  drawn.  Scripture  doctrine  cannot  depenidi 
upon  the  etymology  of  a  word.  Mr.  Carlile  admits,  thai '  faith 
'  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  belief.'  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  always  so.  How  can  we  believe  any  fact, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  derived  purely  from  testimony, 
without  believing  in  the  testimony  on  which  it  rests,  and  exer- 
cising confidence  in  the  testifier?  Unbelief,  through  all  its 
modifications,  involves  the  rejection  of  some  part  of  the  Divitue 
testimony.  We  transcribe  with  much  satisfaction,  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

*  It  is  this  relactancy  to  believe  the  testimony  of  God,  whidi 
indupes  men  to  adupt  those  endless  shifU  and  expedients  observable 
amoog'them^  for  the  purpose  of  evading  those  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Scripture  which  rest  entirely  on  the  credit  of  God's  declarations. 
When  a  doctrine  can,  in  any  degreet  be  established  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  they  are  not  so  averse  to  it ;  because  they  can  rest  their 
bdief  on  the  results  of  philosophical  investigation ;  oy  which  means 
they  not  only  avoid  submitting  implicitlv  to  the  testimony  of  Grod, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  gratify  the  pnde  of  their  own  understandings* 
But  they  shew  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  those  doctrines  whidi 
are  purely  subjects  of  Revelation;  so  that,  when  they  are  brought  up 
to  them,  they  recoil  and  give  back,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  seriously 
and  heartily  to  receive  them«  They  dare  not,  indeed,  avowedly 
discredit  what  they  acknowledge  God  to  have  revealed.  They  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  barefaced  efiVontery  of  charging  God  with 
ifalsehood ;  but  still  their  indw^elling  sin,  their  deep-rooted  enmii^  to 
God,  rises  against  an  unequivocal,  explicit  submission  to  his  testi- 
mony :  they  start  aside  from  it,  and  fall  upon  a  thousand  expedients'Co 
evade  such  an  act  of  homage  to  his  moral  character.  Many  say  ih 
their  hearts,  and  some  even  with  their  lips,  that  there  is  no  God; 
Some  contrive  to  remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  God  has 
revealed,  and  by  this  means  avoid  believing  it.  They  take  theic 
views  of.  Revelation  from  teachers  after  their  own  hearts,  and  thus, 
instead  of  putting  faith  in  God's  veracity,  they  put  faith  in  their 
teachers,  or  in  their  own  imaginations.  Others  introduce  philoso- 
phical reasonines  among  the  truths  of  revelation,  as  they  say  to 
explain  them,  but  which  in  fact  supersede  them.    Others  detach 

gortions  of  Scripture  from  their  connexion  with  the  context,  and 
uild  theories  upon  them,  which  -  they  give  out  as  the  dictates  of 
Revelation.  Some  evl^n  pretend,  that  to  believe  literally  what  is 
dechired  in  Scripture,  would  be  dishonourable  to  the  character  of 
God ;  and  thus,  on  pretence  of  concern  for  his  honour,  they  would 
compliment  him  out  of  his  veracity,  and  treat  him  as  one  who  had 
^pc&en  unadvisedly.    Others  get  rid  of  the  matter  at  once,  by 
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deiiytef  the  piMary  and  literal  inipiratm  of  8^^         thiMlcmiig 
a*  tenuiMMiy  of  .God  to  be  believed.' 

We  have  been  particDlarly  pleased  with  Mr.  Carlile's  ftixth 
sermon,  on  the  connexioii  between  repentance  and  ftuth ;  but 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  forbids 
our  making  further  citations.  It  is  followed  by  two  sermoDS 
on  the  present  imperfection  of  the  knowledge  of  believers,  and 
on  the  effects  of  the  perfect  vision  of  God.  Justification  by 
iaith  is  the  subject  or  sermons  ix.  and  x.  In  the  suceeediitf 
two,  the  doctrine  is  vindicated  in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  w 
morality.  The  active  exertion  of  man  in  working  out  his  sal- 
vation, is  the  subject  of  sermon  xiii. ;  and  one  on  the  privileges 
of  a  life  of  faith,  completes  the  series.  The  volume,  on  the 
whole,  is  hiffhly  creditable  to  the  Author,  and,  with  the  smgle 
fCKception  of  some  of  the  statements  respectiiig  the  naftm^  oi 
futb,  has  our  warm  approbation. 

There  are  a  few  other  questions  connected  with  the  evly^ 
of  fiuth,  into  which  we  have  not  room,  and  others  into  wbidi 
we  have  no  indination  to  enter,  llie  writings  of  Andiew 
Fuller  and  Thomas  Scott  have,  we  trust,  put  to  rest  the  die* 
cussions  respecting  the  warrant  of  faiUi.  As  to  those  ute 
affect  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Dsa  to 
believe  in  the  Divine  testimony,  we  are  afraid  that  we  sboold 
not  have  the  requisite  patience  to  deal  with  such  BedlaiA 
theology. 


Art  IV.  LovefUPoem^  m  TkreeParU.  To  whkh  isadMI,ibeOiastfi 
a  Satirical  Fden.    By  E.  Elliott.  8fo.  pp.  18a  Loodoa.  l^S^ 

AS  the  former  productions  of  Mr.  Elliott  have  escaped  oar 
attention,  we  deem  it  but  due  to  him  to  take  this  early  oo* 
tice  of  his  present  volume.    An  author  who  ventures  upon  toe 

Kblication  of  a  third  volume,  must  either  have  found  sonie 
N>ur  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  must  have  a  sel^pholding 
eonficlence  which  generally  leads  to  suecess  at  last.  ^  nbetkef 
this  volume  succeed  or  not,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  8ayu^# 
that  its  Author  is  capable  of  producing  what  will  live.  He  ^ 
unquestionably  a  man  of  genius ;  and  though  genius  is  in  (tseli 
no  valid  passport  to  fame,  but  must  be  countersigned,  it  ii  ^ 
least  tlie  means  of  obtaining  it. 

.  But  alas !  for  the  man  who  stakes  his  ^eace  on  the  chsAC^ 
•f  tUa  Lottery !  How  many  accidenla  must  conq>ire  to  hi^ 
SI  man  of  merit  into  immediate  notoriety,  and  to  ^^V.  ;/ 
iiaiM  on  the  treacfaeroua  recollection  of  die  publie !  And  ^ 
it  be  only  to  enjoy  a  moment's  popularity,  and  ibea  IffXX'iBe 
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'waste  paper,  what  high-soaled  candidate  for  literary  immor- 
tality would  not  rather  starve  on  his  proud  hopes  all  his  life' 
long,  if  he  could  be  assured  of  a  niche  in  the  Abbey  at  last?  * 
Strange  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has,  to  make  even  an 
imaginary  futurity  preponderate  over  the  realities  of  the  present. 
It  may  be  said  of  posthumous  fame,  as  philosophers  have  rea* 
soned  concerning  death*  but  said  more  truly,  that  where  we 
are,  it  is  not,  and  where  it  is,  we  are  not: — it  is  a  phantom 
with  which  we  can  never  be  brought  into  contact,  since  it 
dates   its  existence  from   our   non*existence.     And  yet,   to 
leave  this    shadowy  heir  behind,    this  imaginary    perpetu- 
ation of  ourselves,  with  which  we  can  have  no  conscious  con- 
nexion, is  the  object  foV  which  how  many  have  toiled  in  secret 
ail  their  daj^s,  with  the  self-satisfaction  and  devotion  of  the 
diildless  miser  1  But  man  must  have  an  object  capable  of  filling 
bis  mind;  if  not  an  infinite,  it  must  be  an  indefinite  one,  ana 
if  not  a  reality,  an  object  of  his  own  creation.    To  supply  thi^ 
craving  want  of  the  mind,  implanted  in  us  for  the  wisest  pur- 
pose, it  is  b^  a  sort  of  necessity  that  individuals  of  a  certain 
order  are  driven  to  invent  objects  for  themselves,  made  up,  like 
the  false  Una  of  Archimage,  of  painted  air.    Deprive  such  a 
man  of  his  shadowy  mistress,  and  what  has  he  left  ?    The  poet 
who  lives  on  the  hope  of  fame,  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  opium- 
eater^  who  has  taken  up  with  a  stimulant  instead  of  food,  and 
who  only  wakes  from  his  delirium  to  joyless  vacuity.    The  only 
safe  mode  of  treatment  would  be  to  change  the  stimulant,  to  sub- 
stitute wine  for  the  poison, — to  introduce,  if  possible,  a  reality 
into  the  mind  instead  of  the  delusion ;  to  make  an  infinite 
object  take  the  place  of  one  which  has  no  dimensions,  no  boun« 
dary,  only  because  it  has  no  real  existence.    Nothing  short  of 
this  can  save  the  mind  from  preying  on  itself,  and  becoming  the 
victim  of  despobdency.     For  the  hour  of  bitter  disappointment 
will  come,  wnen  either  the  sense  of  failure  or  neglect,  or  the 
eu^ptiness  of  the  object,  or  the  jealousy  attendant  on  possession; 
ana  the  dread  of  being  forgotten,  will  press  upon  the  msnd  tii^ 
conviction  that  it  has  embraced  an  unsatisfying  portion.     *'  I 
^  have  now  but  one  book,*'  said  poor  Collins,  "  but  theit  ii 
**  ttve  best.**    Fame  was  then  nothing  to  him,  but  he  had  hold 
of  the  substance.    Like  a  shipwrecked  man,  he  clang  to  this 
jilan]^  and  it  landed  him. 

How  strangely  are  we  digressing !  And  yet,  not  so  widely  as 
it  may  seem ;  for,  l^e^nning  the  present  volume  at  the  ma,  at 
we  are  apt  to  do,  we  bad  not  read  far  before  we  grew  teelan* 
cboly  over  our  Author's  satire.  We  ought,  we  kdotr,  toJhaixtt 
laugned  at  seeing  the  game-cocks  of  Parnassus,  pfullingMoii 
other's  immortality  to  pieces.    Lord  Byron  has  found  out  that 
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Cowper  is  no  poet,  and  that  Pope  is  the  greatest  ofpoets.    He 
says  this  partly  oat  of  hatred  to  Cowper's  religion,  and  partly 
to  spite  Mr.  Bowles.     If  the  Author  of  the  Task  is  no  poet,  of 
course  Southey  and  Wordswoi;th  have  no  pretensions  to  the 
name;   nor  has  his  Lordship    any  thing    to  bestow  on  the 
Lakcrs  more  courteous  than  his  contempt.    Mr.  Southey  has 
shewn  himself  quite  able  to  fight  his  own  battles  :  be  has  re- 
turned nickname  for  nickname  and  railing  for  railing.     Mr. 
Bowles,  too,  has  collected  up  himself  into  the  most  strenuous 
attitude  of  lofty  defiance,  and  though  foully  set  iipon  at  once 
by  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and  the  Quarterly  Keview,  has 
discovered  more  energy  than  is  to  be  found  diffused  through 
his  whole  poetical  worls.    This  gentleman  has  been,  assuredly, 
most  abominably  misrepresented,  as  well  as  most  unmerciAilly 
ridiculed ;  but  be  seems  so  heartily  to  enjoy  the  wordy  fight» 
and  to  abuse  his  adversary  with  so  much  ^ust  and  good  will» 
that  we.  cannot  pity  him.      Mr.  Elliott,  however,  fired  with 
generous  indignation  at  having  all  that  he  holds  sacred  in 
poetry,  attacked  by  the  noble  Giaour,  has  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward with  his  sling  and  stone  to  lay  the  blasphemer  low.    We 
appreciate  his  motives :  he  is  evidently  sincere  and  in  earnest, 
for  he  writes  in  a  passion ;  and  under  this  genuine  inspiration, 
he  has  struck  out  some  reasonably  smart  lines,  and  dealt  some 
pretty  hard  blows.     But  the  eloquence  of  the  satirist  is  80 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  Billings^te,  that  the  successfnl  display 
of  die  gift  almost  partakes  of  a  disgrace.    Had  Lord  Byron 
written  nothing  after  his   "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re« 
'*  viewers,"  his  fame  as  a  writer  would  have  been  that  of  a 
second-rate  Churchill,  who  is  remembered  only  to    be  des- 
pised.   Mr.  Elliott  writes  under  the  influence  of  better  mo* 
tives :  his  cause  is  good,  but  his  course  is  wrong.    He  affects 
to  depreciate  Lord  Byron's  genius,  speaks  contemptuously  of 
his  literary  merit;   which  can  have  but  one  effect,  that  of 
making  himself  ridiculous.   He  is  not  cool  enough  for  a  sa- 
tirist.     He  attempts  to  be  forcible,  and  he  becomes  out- 
rageous.   For  his  own  sake,  we  exhort  him  to  desist  froQ 
pursuing  this  one  by-road  to   fame»    the    dirtiest  and    the 
crookedest  which  climbs  Parnassus,  that  of  personal  satire  and 
invective.    But  Lord  Byron  is  fair  game  were  he  fairly  hunted* 
though  we  doubt  whether  the  whole  pack  will  run  him  down. 
Our  readers  shall  have  a  specimen  of  the  sport. 

«  More  Giaouni  more  Corsairs^  what  i  and  more  to  cone? 
Lords!  can  one  thread  stretch  out  '*  to  ch'  crack  of  doom  }** 
How  like  thy  heroes  are  to  one  another ! 
Selim  is  Harold's,  Conrad's  younger  brother ; 
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JaflB  »  Lara  in  his  nsoming  hour, 

And  conjariDg  Maofired  is  Childe,  Corsair,  Giaour. 

MThat  infinite  monotony  is  thine ! 

Write  what  thou  niay*8t»  'tis  Giaour  in  every  fine. 

Nay,  be  a  nuisance-monger  of  some  mettle ; 

Vary  thy  weeds  a  little,  and  plant  nettle ! 

Is  tnere  no  hated  purity  to  lash  i ' 

No  merit,  struggling  without  firieodst  to  quash  ? 

No  helpless  woe,  no  woman  to  abuse? 

No  envied  bard,  no  pai^on  to  accuse  i 

*  Then  came  thy  drama* *•• ••••• 

TAoii  nwy'at  not  write  as  Shakspeare  wrote,  though  Scott  may; 
But— if  thou  can'st^-rmend,  and  be  half  an  Otway. 

'  Is  tkii  thy  Drama  of  the  Unities  ? 

For  tkii  shall  ages* guard  thy  chiseFd  bust? 

Oh,  whet  a  fall  is  here— .from  smoke  to  dust ! 

From  Juan  to  the  Doge !    Didst  thou,  for  this. 

Sneer  at  dead  Southern  over  Salamia, 

With  merit  in  the  bark  that  left  thee  there. 

And  merit  in  the  purse  that  paid  thy  fare ; 

Is  tkii  the  inspiration  thou  hast  brought 

From  that  famed  land,  whose  name  ^ives  wings  to  thought? 

Go,  anil  at  Bloomfield,  Nature's  Artist,  sneer. 

Since  chance,  that  makes  a  cobler,  makes  a  peer ; 

Go,  meet  at  Porter's  hackney  garreteers. 

And  emulate  their  longitude  of  ears ; 

Or,  bray  o'er  Skiddaw«a  patrician  strain. 

Though  WoiQcUworth's  ass  disdains  to  bray  again ; 

Or,  in  thy  Afgo,  heave  a  tuneful  groan, 

While  braaen  sorrows  melt  a  heart  of  stone  ; 

Or  rhyme  thy  doggrel  Juan,  with  vile  ease ; 

But  cease  to  ape  tae  Muse  of  Sophocles ! 

*  Oh,  Greece !  I  name  thee  with  a  feeling  dread 
And  mournful,  as  the  kiss  we  pve  the  dead; 
For  thou  art  numbered  with  the  yesterdays 
That  hear  no  more  the  voice  of  mortal  praise ! 
Yet,  if  indeed  thy  stillness  grasps  a  sword. 
If  Freedom  is  to  thee  no  liieless  word. 
If  thoo  but  sleep'st,  wake !    Hie  odour'd  hours 
Still  sprinkle,  as  of  yore,  thy  hills  with  flowers. 
And  still  '*  Hymettus  hears  the  hum  of  bees  ^ 
When  wilt  thou  wake,  land  of  Miltiades? 
Oh,  never,  never!  for,  in  sadness  bow'd. 
Nature  but  strews  the  wild  thyme  o'er  thy  shroud. 
'Tis  not  the  soO  that  lifts  nnn's  glories  high» 
And jrivea  a  record  to  eternity. 
But  Freedom's  ^irit,  that  inmibiu  there. 
With  soul*inspinog  ocean,  earth,  and  air. 
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YcU-^rhere  the  sldei,  the  S(^  the  oijVttOttiini.  ipQ«k» . 
In  tones  that  brip|p  the  heart's  d1oo4  to  the  iclieek ; 
Where  dust  is  iinmortality»  and  mould 
An  mcanuoiso  of  the. gr^  of  olds- 
Men  of  Plataea,  Men  of  Marathon, 
Rise,  and  deplore  the  Oredan  ^lories  gone ! 
Then  shake  the  earth  from  ^acn  prophetic  brow, 
And  say,  shall  Britain  be  what  Greece  is  now  i 
Without  sage,  sculptoi^  patriot,  pencil^  pen  i 
A  land  wlme  human  faieings  are  not  men  i 
Oh,  ask  von  slaves  why  gaze  they  on  the  plain, 
Ridi  witn  their  fathers'  blood,  and  rich  in  vfin  i 
O^  4dEf  whv  look  th^  on  their  servile  feet. 
As  if  they  fear'd  in  duunless  Heaven  to  meet 
Th'  apbraiding  glances  of  the  eagle's  eye. 
Ascending  to  the  sun  of  libertyT 
Then  hear  the  Barda  of  these  portenloiii  times. 
When  Milton's  vefse  is  scornM  for  Lam's  rhyaea; 
And  say,  did  Greece  ait  tamely  down  b  chaiaa. 
Till  Fdla's  tragic  voice  was  drowa'd  by  ribaU  atraina  ?' 

ppb  157^159.  . 

These  are  not  tame  or  common-place  lines ;  we  regret  that 
they  jQcour  in  bad  comi>any.  W^  now  turn  witn  pleasure  to  a 
more  poetical  topic — **  Love/' 

The  poem  beariiig  this  title  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
part  conaisting  of  thiee  books.  It  ia  partly  didactic,  partly 
narrative,  the  stories  being  introduced  as  illustrations  of  tlie 
passion  in  its  diversified  operations.  *  My  intention/  says  Mr. 
Elliott, '  was,  to  write  a  poem  on  the  social  affections,  not  a 
'  philosophical  Essay/  How  he  has  succeeded,  will  be  better 
shewn  by  extracts,  than  by  any  formal  analysis,  which,  af  the 
Author  has  not  furnished  any,  we  may  be  excused  from  supply- 
ing- 

'  Love,  'twas  my  heart  that  named  thee !  sweetest  word 
Here,  or  in  highest  Heav'n,  pronounced  or  heard  i 
Whether  by  seraph  near  the  throne  above^ 
Or  soul-sick  maiuen  hi  the  vernal  grove. 
Or  matron,  with  her  first-bom  on  ner  knee. 
Or,  sweeter,  lisp'd  by  rose-lipp'd  infimcy  1 
Yes,  Love,  nqr  neart  did  name  tfaeel  not  beeai|se 
Tlqr  mandate  gave  the  bright-hair*d  comet  laws ; 
Nor  Aat  thy  hSnd,  in  good  aimightiest,  showers 
The  evetUoomiiw,  fiery-petdl'a  flowers 
Wide  o^er  die  ficMs  or  hyadnthine  Heav'n ; 
But  that  to  ne  thy  ridiest  smfle  hadi  giv'n 
Bliss,  tried  in  pain.    And,  *mid  my  rosy  boys. 
Id  joy  and  gnef,  I  sfasg  thy  grielk  and  Joys, 
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<  Blew'd  IS  the  hearth,  whm  Amgiitcii  ghd  the  fire^ 
And  lonsy  thflt  shgH  be  happier  tha&  ttefa*  sfape, 
Who  sees  them  crowd  arcMniid  Ms  etmAng  cMr, 
While  Love  and  Hope  inspirB  Ms  wordieis  pray'r. 
Oh,  from  chehr  home  paternal  insy  thej  go. 
With  little  tp  unlearm  though  nmdi  to  know ! 
Them  may  M  poisoned  tongoe,  »o  evil  eye 
Curse  for  the  virtues  that  refiise  to^  die. 
The  generous  heart,  the  iddependeni  mfaid. 
Till  truth,  like  falsehood  leaves  a  sting  beMnd ! 
May  temperanee  cfown  their  fhast,  and  fliendBbip  share ! 
May  pity  come,  Love's  sister  spirtt>  there ! 
May  they  shun  baseness,  as  th^y  shun  the  grave ! 
May  they  be  frugal,  pious,  humble,  brave! 
Sweet  peace  be  theirs,  the  moonlight  of  the  breast. 
And  occupation,  and  alternate  rest. 
And,  dear  to  care  and  thought,  the  rural  walk ! 
Their's  be  no  flower  that  withers  on  the  stalk. 
But  roses  cropp'd,  that  shall  not  bloom  in  vain. 
And  hope's  biess'd  sun,  that  sets  to  rise  again  f 
Be  chaste  their  nuptial  bed,  their  home  be  sweet. 
Their  floor  resound  the  tread  of  little  feet ; 
BlessM  beyond  fear  and  fate,  if  bless'd  by  thee, 
And  heirs,  oh.  Love,  of  thine  eternity  1' 

'  Young  Devotee,  whose  fond  and  jg^uileless  heart 
Feeb,  for  the  first  time.  Love's  delicious  smart ! 
Now — while  the  sun  his  crimson  radiance  showers, 
And  stars  thie  sreen  night  of  the  woods  with  flowers. 
That,  hunff,  like  rubies,  on  each  trembling  thorn. 
Outshine  Uie  tnyriad  opals  of  the  mom^- 
Now  take  thy  lonely  walk  of  ecstasy ; 
The  sun  b  in  the  west,  young  Devotee ! 

Or,  wilt  thou  seek  thine  idol  proud  and  fair. 

To  throw  thee  at  her  feet,  and  worship  there 

The  might  serene  of  beauty  on  her  throne, 

And  fed  her  powers  almighty  o'er  thy  own  i 

Then— as  a  cloud,  athwart  the  desert  cast. 

Relieves  the  wretch  who  tracks  the  sand  aghast*— 

If  but  a  ringlet  tremble  on  her  cheek. 

Or,  if  her  lips  but  move  and  seem  to  speak^ 

Or,  evening  brighten  in  her  eye  divine. 

How  sweet  a  pain,  young  Devotee,  is  thine !' 

*  Oh,  bless'd,  who  drinks  the  Uiai  that  Hymen  yields. 
And  plucks  life's  roses  in  hia  quiet  fields  I 
Though  in  his  absence  hours  seeaa  l^ngtheii'd  yeass^ 
Hb  presence  haUowis  separatioo's  tears. 
Oh,  dasp'd  in  dreams»  ror  fais4elay'd  return 
Fond  arms  are  stretch'd,  and  jpeeddess  wishes  huro  I 
Love  o'er  hb  fever'd  ssjul  sheas  tears  more^awaet 
Than  angeb'  smiles,  when  parted  angeb  meet : 
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To  him  no  ftbled  Dsradfse  h  gtv^n ;  '  '^  ' 

Hb  very  sorrows  cnarin»iuid  ^reatlie'of  boaven. 

And  soon  the  &irest  form  that  walks  below 

Shall  bless  the  name  of  pareixt  in  her  woe ; 

Soon  o'er  her  babe  shall  breathe  a  mother'a  pray  V»  •    • 

And  kiss  its  father's  living  picture  there. 

While  the  yoan^  straneer  pn  life's  dangerods  way 

Turns  with  a  smile  hi^  blue  eye  to  the  day. 

But  where  shall  pOesy  fit  colonrs  chooae 

To  paint  the  matron  morning  sprinkling  dews 

O'er  half-blown  flowers^  that  pay  their  early  breath 

In  tribute  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  death. 

Who  bids  the  lucid  blui^  of  nature  glow. 

Till  angels  see  another  Heav'n  below. 

Dimples  the  deep  with  every  breeze  that  blows. 

And  ffives  its  sweet  existence  to  the  rose  ? 

*  Maternal  Love,  best  type  of  heavenly  bliss ! 
Thou  shew'st  the  joys  of  brighter  worlds  in  this. 
When  sons  and  daughters  ruSi  to  thy  embrace. 

And  Love  is  painted  on  each  rosy  lace  I  I 

Ev'n  in  the  vale  of  poverty  and  gloom,  i 

Thy  joys,  like  heath-flowers  on  toe  mooriand,  Uooai.'  pp.  S-^7.  ^ 

We  think  that  v?e  have  not  many  readers  virho  can  penwe 
theae  lines,  and  not  feel  powerfully  interested  on  behalf  of  the 
Writer.  Tliey  bespeak  intense  feeling,  and  a  heart  susceptible 
of  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature.    In  the  following  extract*  ^ 

the  Poet  takes  up  the  complaint  of  Goldsmith ;  and  as  we  are 
not  now  discussing  questions  of  political  economy,  we.  shall 
not  stop  to  settle  the  point  between '  the  poet  and  the  philo* 
aopher. 

*  Star  of  the  heart !  oh,  still  on  Briuin  smile. 
Of  old  thy  chosen,  once  thy  favour'd  isle. 
And  by  tlie  nations,  envious  and  unbless'd, 
Call*d  thine  and  Freedom's  Eden  in  the  west ! 
Then  hymns  to  Love  arose  from  every  glen. 
Each  British  cotti^e  was  thy  temple  then. 
But  now  what  Demon  blasts  thy  happiest  land. 
And  bids  thine  exiled  ofipring  crowd  d>e  strand  { 
Or  pens  in  festering  towns  the  victim  swain. 
Ana  sweeps  thy  cot,  th  v  garden,  from  the  plain  i 
Lo,  where  the  pauper  idles  in  despair. 
Thy  Eden  droops,  for  blight  and  dearth  are  there: 
And,  like  an  autunm  floweret,  lingering  late, 
Scarce  lives  a  relic  of  thy  hapjpier  state, 
A  wreck  of  peace  and  love,  witli  sadness  seen. 
That  fiuntly  talk  what  England  once  hath  been  I 
Amid  coeval  orchards,  grey  with  age, 
Screen'd  by  memorial  dms  from  winter's  rage. 
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ScMcertandt  ft  th^,  where  virtue  loves  to  be, 

A  hat  of  self-dependent  poverty. 

Where  want  pines  proudly,  though  distreas  and  fear 

Stain  tliy  mole  votary  with  too  sad  a  tear ; 

And  yet  I  feel  thine  alur  still  is  here— 

Here,  where  thy  Ooldsoiith's  too  prophetic  strain, 

'Mid  the  few  ruins  tfiat  attest  thy  reign. 

Deplored  the  sinkine  hind,  the  desecrated  plain.  ^ 

*  Alas,  sweet  Auburn ! — since  thy  Bard  bewail*d 
'  Thy  bowers,  by  Trade's  unfeeling  sons  assail'd,' 
How  many  a  village,  sweet  like  thee,  hath  seen 
The  ODce-bless'd  cottage  Joyless  on  the  green ! 
Now  e'en  '  ihe  last  of  all  thy  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain,' 
Now  *  e^en  that  feeble,  solitaiv  tning' 
Hath  ceas'd  '  to  bend  above  tne  plashy  spring  ;■ 
And  her  fairn  children  breathe  their  curses  deep. 
Par  from  that  home  of  which  they  think,  and  weep.    , 
Where  myriad  chimneys  wrap  their  dens  in  shade, 
Thev  rob' the  night  to  ply  their  sickly  trade,    * 
And  weekly  come,  witn  subjugated  soul. 
Degraded,  lost,  to  ask  the  workhouse  dole. 
Slow  seems  the  gloomy  Angel,  slow,  to  bring 
His  opiate  cold  to  hopeless  suffering  ; 


j  And  when  In  death's  long  sleep  their  eyes  shall  cloac^ 


Not  with  their  ftthers  shall  their  dust  repose. 
By  boary  phymates  of  their  boyhood  laid 
where  never  corse-thief  plied  his  horrid  trade : 
Not  in  the  village  diurch-yard  lone  and  green. 
Around  their  grave  shall  weeping  friends  be  seen ; 
But  suriy  haste  shall  delve  their  uiallow  bed. 
And  hireling  hands  shall  lay  them  with  the  dead* 
Where  chapmen  bargain  on  the  letter*d  stonoi 
Or  stumble,  careless,  o'er  the  frequent  bone. 

'  Oh,  111  exchanged  for  every  curse  of  wealth. 
Are  rural  manners,  manliness*  and  health ! 
How  long,  O  Love !  shall  loveless  Avarice  sow 
Despair  and  sloth,  and  ask  why  curses  grow  ?'  pp.  99— 88* 

There  is  unquestionably  considerable  power  in  the  Author's 
poetry:  what  it  chiefly  wants  is,  the  softer  graces.  His 
strength  is  sometimes  violence,  and  his  pathos  partakes  too 
much  of  horror.  The  subjects  of  his  Tales  are  all  deeply  tsagie : 
they  interest,  like  Crabbe*s  poetry,  more  than  they  please.  The 
second  tale  is  thus  finely  introduced. 

*  Scarce  have  I  reach'd  die  midway  of  my  soogt 
My  languid  lines  drag  moumfuli]^  along 
Their  rioomy  length ;  and  tears,  in  heavier  flow^ 
"^^^   m  recording  page  of  sin  and  wbe* 
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Yet  nun  I «%  of^i^  who^  iriae  m?aiii^ 

Sow'd  hope  and  lore^  and  reaped  demiir  and  n<fcV  ' 

No  fimoied  lime  do  r  iiMroke»  to  aid 

The  iong  that  telb  of  trutting  truth  betray ed ; 

Be  thou*  my  Mute,  thou  dar&st  name  of  iroe, 

Thoa  •ad4ept4if  raalitieB  below,    . 

Love ! — But  I  called  not  theeb  thou  Boy  of  guile, 

Crael,  though  fiur,  that  joy'st  to  ating  and  traile ! 

Sly  urchin,  winged  and.arm'd,  too,  like  the  bee. 

And  trets'd  with  living  goldp— I  caU'd  not  thee ! 

But  thee,  sweety  profligate^  who  eavest  all, 

Peace,  Earth,  and  Heav'ii^or  poisonM  fire  and  gall  1 

Thee,  thee,  thou  weeping  Magdalene,  I  call ! 

Alaa  I  o'er  thee  hath  ru8b*d  tn'  avenging  blast ; 

Through  thee  the  arrows  of  the  grave  have  pass'd  1 

AvauntI  thourpalestdaughter  of  Detpair! 

If  thou  art'Lovet  what  form  doth  Horror  wear  i 

Yet,  ataar  1  1  know4hee :  in  thy  faded  eye 

The  lignt  of  beauty  liogen—^oon  to  die: 

Known  bv  the  worm  that  feedeth  on  the  heart, 

Stay,  guilty  Magdalene !  we  must  not  part 

Till  I  have  told  this  saddest  tale  of  thine. 

And  steep'd  in  tears  each  slow,  complaining  line. 

For  what  is  sinful  passion,  but  the  lamp 

That  fjHda  the  vapo«rs  of  a  dungeon  damp. 

And  <»eer8  the  doom,  awhile,  with  fatal  light, 

Onhr  to  leave  at  last  a  deeper  nijght. 

And  oMdce  the  darkness  horror  ?    Yet,  for  this. 

This  shadowy  gtioMnerjog  of  a  troubled  bliss, 

liiserisate  mmit  peace,  joy»  and  hope  foregoes; 

Reckless,  he  plungea  into  cureless  woes,  i 

Boys  fleetiiig  pleasure  with  endurins  pain,  \ 

And,  drank  wjthfpoisont  weeps  to  dnnk  again/  PP«  ^  S. 

We  make  room  for  one  more  eictnot,  'Oa  a  spectmen  «of  our 
Author'a  sprightlier  strain,  and  with  tUa  we  shall  take  our 
leave  of  him,  simply  recommending  him,  in  the  event  of  the 
iNdfrtie'a  veachirig  a  second  edition,  to  suppresa  the  CSaow; 
and  to  cancel  some  of  his  satirical  notes. 

<  Sad  Laura!  dost  thou  mourn  with  me 

The  year's  autumnal  spring  ? 
SSfh'st  thouy  this  second  wreath  to  see 

Of  woodbines  blossondng  f 
So  late,  10  pale,  widi  scentless  breath^~ 
Like  Imgenng  Hope,  that  smBas  in  death, 

Amii  e'en  when  lift  is  o'er. 
Leaves  on  Misfortune's  ko<old  ftoe, 
Thesweetnest  of  its  kn  enb«aea» 

To  Aide,  aiiibeM«ieie{ 
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Lo,  June*!  divested  primrope  iports  ... 

A  silken  coif  again  ; 
Andy  like  late-smiling  sickness,  coints 

The  COT  morn,  but  !h  vain  t 
Lo,  half  the  elm  s  rich  robe  b  gafne ! 
The  ash,  a  living  skeleton. 

Deplores  his  yellow  hail* ; 
Yet,  while  the  beech-leaf  rustles  red,  < 

And  while  the  maple  bows  her  head 

In  moumfal  honours  ftir ; 
Methinks  the  armed  gorse  appears 

More  golden,  than  when  May 
Left  April  dying  in  her  tears 

BeneaUi  the  plumy  spray ; 
And,  for  her  lover'k  triumph  won, 
Danced  with  her  bluebell  anklets  on. 

And  bless*d  his  buminff  eye. 
Come,  Laura,  come !  and  hear  the  thrush. 
O'er  Autumn's  gorse,  from  budding  bush. 

Pour  vernal  melody ! 
Come !  and  beneath  the  fresh  green  leaf 

That  mocks  the  aged  year. 
Thy  bard,  who  loves  the  joy  ot  grief, 

Shall  weave  a  cbaplet  here ; 
Not  pluok'd  from  Summer's  withered  bowers. 
Not  form'd  of  Autumn's  hopeless  flowers- 
Yet  sad  and  wan  as  they : 
Here,  still,  some  flowers  of  Eden  blow ; 
But  deadly  oale  and  stdn'd  urith  woe. 

Like  guilt,  they  shun  the  day. 
While  Folly  treads  beneath  his  feet 

llie  daisy  of  the  vale; 
Love's  rose,  though  sick  at  heut,  is  sweel, 

Joy's  leu  is  fair,  thouffh  pale. 
And  worth  admires,  resign'd  and  meek. 
The  tear-droo  on  the  videt's  cheek,  J 

And  Hope  shall  death  survive ; 
But,  like  the  gorse,  all  thorns  and  ffold. 
Pride  bids  the  sickening  sun  behold 

How  blushing  virtues  thrive !'  pp.  47    40. 


Art.  V.  The  Scripture  CharaeUr  of  God  $  or  Duoowreei  &m  UiM 
Divine  AHrUm$e$.  By  Henry  Foster  Burder,  M.A.  8vo.  nm: 
356.    Price  7s.    London.  1822. 

Tl^  £  are  glad  to  be  reminded,  by  the  yolame  before  ua,  of 

^^    the  good  old  times,  when  it  was  customary  for  our  ipM>n- 

conforming  ancestors  and  others,  fully  to  instruct  the  people 

committed  to  their  care,  in  that  most  essential  branch  of  the-' 
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ology  which  relates  to  the  perfections  and  gDvernm^t  of*-  tlie 
Infinite  Mind.    Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert,  t^n$,  tbts 
momentous  part  of  revealed  religion  is  absolutely  overlookad 
by  ihe  theologians  of  the  day^  we  yet  haye  pur  suspicio^fr  that 
the  topic  is  too  slenderly  dwelt  upon,  and  tnat  not  a  few.  of  tbe 
crudities  whidi  are  palmed  on  the  public,  in  ^  shape  of 
Christian  instruction,  are  to  be  tra(!ied  to  the  meagzet^xt^t  of 
the  student's  research  into  this  exbaustless  mine  of  spwitoal 
wisdom.    It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  aocustomea  to  re- 
flect on  the  different  branches  of  Christian  tbeologv,  thait  tl»e 
whole  fabric  of  revealed  truths  rests  on  the  reyealea  chai^icler 
of  the  Deity.    Hence  it  were  easy  to  shew,  that  the  prevsiliog 
heresies,  both  of  ancient  ahd  of  modem  times,  have  origipaled 
in  a  defective  or  distorted  view  of  what  God  is,  .according  to 
tiie  discoveries  which  he  has  vouchsafed  of  himself  in  the  in- 
spired record.    The, creed. of  every  man,  and  of  evei^XiSbwrch, 
must  of  necessity  taike.  its  hue  from  what  is  believea  an i  fiak 
in  relation  to  Grod.    Even  the  nmmtia  of  our  ^tedenda^  wiU 
greatly  sympathise  with  what  we  most  firmly  hold,'i^.«8seDtial 
to  the  character  of  Him  whom  we  worship,  and  to  whom  we 
feel  ourselves  amenable.    Of  what  immense  importanoe  is  itp 
then,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  enter  aeeply  iqtp  the 
study  of  what  God  has  said  concerning  himself!    We  must 
pronounce  that  Christian  teacher  to  \^  **  a  novice*'  in  his  sacred 
profession,  who  has  not  laid  the  basis  of  his  theological  stiidie* 
and  liuccesses,  in  a  minute  acouaintance  with  the  unchange- 
able excellencies  of  that  adorable  Being,  to  whose  honourne 
has  professedly  consecrated  all  his  intellectual  and  nr^raiponmrB. 
No  wonder  that  a  vapid  and  deolamatory  mode  of  instroclion 
should  obtain  in  the  land,  if  the  rising  ministry  will  attempt 
to  reach,  per  saltum,  that  distinction  in  their  work,  which  % 
graver  generation  believed  to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  pfi(tieiit 
and  laborious  investi^tion.    The  multiplication,  in  our  day* 
of  facilities  for  entering  the  sacred  office,  has  no  dou^t  ^coii* 
tributed  to  swell  the  list  of  clerical  triflers,  and  to  render  the 
study  of  tiieology  less  formidable  than  it  would  otherwise  hare 
appeared,  to  many  a  mind  whose  native  flippancy  stood  in 
need  of  no  additions.    Now,  although  this  is  the  ^huist  un- 
avoidable, abuse  of  what  is  in  itself  g;pod  and  desirabli^  y%j^ 
'WA  cannot  but  retain. a  favourite  conviction  of  our  mindbi^,  ib^  ■ 
solid  distinction  can  spring  only  firom  gen^ine.i^nireiiiait 

We  are  disposed  to  con^tulate  the  religious  pid>lic  on  the 
wpearance  of  the  able  discourses  under  eonsiaeratian  f  SQt 
ornj  because  we  decidedly  like  the  subject,  but  also  onaocouot 
of  the  influential  situation  of  the  highly  respected  Author.  Ift 
with  dte  correoiand  simple  taste  of  the  present  4ige,  «e  could 
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Mf  vtnrecL  io  some  mesMtfe  at  lea^t^  the  miattne  «Bd  ftvvM 
theology  qi  the  sixteenth  and  levoiitetQtk  oentoriei^  we  vbtfuUI 
mo6t  heartily  oonsratulate  those  who  pjeskle  in  the  acdiaohi  of 
the  proptetft.  We  are  ao  laueh  emancipated  (roiii  aysten  hi 
the  prefi^nt  day»  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  disotrding  thf 
love  of  order.  It  is,  ther  efore,  moat  meritorious,  on  the  iart  at 
those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the  rising  WMnMf 
oooMttitted  to  their  care,  to  endeavour,  by  ail  pOasrale  meaiB^ 
to  form  their  minds  to  habits  of  close  and  cocucDscted  th6a^t| 
that  whe^  Uiey  take  their  place  in  the  ehttrdleB»  €key  may  «#« 
Unqiiiilh  the  petty  attempt  at  popularity,  by  means  of  a  fM 
eommon-place  topics,  for  the  more  honoarable  and  tiselUt 
contie  ot  teaching  their  flocks  the  intimate  depend^iiee  of  out 
revealed  truth  upon  another^  and  the  necessarjr  harmony  of  «if 
revealed  tnitha  with  the  character  of  Ood.  This,  however,  will 
9ol  be  realiised  unless  the  habit  of  preaching  m  #  lerict  oanlbNi 
revived*  By  preaching  in  a  series,  we  do  not  mean  preadii&n|^ 
Kke  •(Mone  of  the  old  Anti-burgfaers  of  Scotland,  for  twetftgu 
months  from  one  text,  and  thence  attempting,  in  a&  awkward  atkl 
disadvantageous  manner,  to  drag  in  the  whole  system  of  nevwMI 
truth, ''  ike  solemn  league  and  covenant"  it»elf  iK>t  eoceqpled. 
This  method  has  the  semblance  of  order,  with  scarociff  any  of 
its  advaAtagee>  and  is,  withal,  most  tedious  and  weannaieM 
those  wde  are  doomed  to  listen  to  it.  Indeed,  wts  have  seen  It 
diffuse  a  spirit  of  slumber  over  the  face  of  a  dongregatiMr 
vrbioh  aU  the  charms  of  the  srmeskin^tniU  coald  sdarce^  o^M^ 
comtt. 

We  diink  it  possible  to  preach  in  a  series,  withovt  reaortii!l|B^ 
to  such  an  expedient,  and  without  throwing  an  air  of  insuirn^ 
able  dulness  over  the  performance.  But,  in  this  case,  g>ea<^ 
wisdom  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  end  arrangalnailtf  of 
sulijeGts ;  aiid  every  approach  to  the  wintry  region  of  Hsstapiy** 
sies  must  be  sternly  avoided.  A  variety  of  series  ifaigbt  wt . 
(QKmi  yery  useful  in  keepiag  up  the  attention  of  a  people^ 
and  wo«M>  in  aio^t  cases,  be  vastly  preferable  to  a  mere  aiMK 
lysiSv  or  even  to  a  ftdty  digested  system,  of  divinity. ' 

Mr*  Bufder'e  volume  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  die  kiiuk^f 
conffie0te4  teaebi^ig  we  should  like  to  see  prevsiling.  If  k 
not  aspire  to  the  phtlofK^hie  eievatton  of  Howe,.iiorpoi 
the  (j^iimt  grandeur  of  ChsariHK^k,  it  is  yet  distin|pMshed  by  Ae 
inettimaUe  qualities  of  simpUciliy  of  style,  precistoa  of  tfaouffbi^  = 
and  uoexeeptionable  correctness  <^  sentiment.  The  Aui3ui9 
hse,  ip  a  oeti^4emble  meaeure,  guarded  against  the  msuAmI' 
mediod  of  discussing  the  DiviMS  Attributes ;  aUbomn^  pH*^ 
h^p^,  i^  this  pai^icalar^  he  has  not  altog^er  avoi494^<JiM^;4e- 
fecbi  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department*  There  is  a  way 
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of  handling  this  awful  subject  which  is  truly  objectionable* 
We  have^omietimes  heard  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  ilhisCraMd 
in  that  detached  and  abstract  manber,  that  our  mindi  bare 
been  ready,  witil  they  recovered  from  the  illusion,  to  coneeire 
of  every  odier  perfection  of  the  Most  High  as  absolutely  sns^ 
pended  daring  the  active  display  of  the  one  which  has  been 
the  object  of  special  r^ard.  In  this  way,  frequently,  f^^yj 
distinct  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  has  been  examined  in  its 
tarn ;  and  when  the  laborious  process-has  been  gone  Aroiigii, 
the  Eternal  Majesty  has  been  considered  as  possesiing  an 
essence  distinct  from  all  that*  has  been  represented  aA  coiMi«> 
tilting  his  moral  diaracter.  This  unwieldy  and  unphilOT^* 
plucal  mode  of  treating  the  character  of  God,  has-  excited 
many  pveiodices  against  the  truth ;  and  is  only  surpassed,  in 
want  of  discretion  and  good  taste,  by  that  still  more  prepos- 
terous method  of  instituting  a  sort  of  warfare  amonest  the  Di* 
Tine  attributes,  and  then  bnnging  in  the  scheme  of  mediation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  sort  of  pacificator  between  justice  and 
mercy.  This  may  do  as  a  hyperbolical  figure  of  speech ;  but  it 
is  veiy  mawkish  divinity,  ana  has  often  caused  the  enemy  to 
blasnneme. 

e  are  very  far  firom  thinking  that  Mr.  Border  has  given  any 
countenance  to  these  extravaeanoies.  Hitf  volume  is  through* 
out  judicious,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  vnth  interest  and  pro- 
fit. It  consists  of  twelve  Discourses,  arranged  in  the  following 
order. — L  The  Eternity  of  God. — II.  The  Omnipotence  of 
t3od.— III.  The  Omniscience  of  God.— IV.  The  Wisdom  of 
God."— V.  The  Holiness  of  God.— VL  The  Justice  of  God.^ 
VII.  The  Sovereignty  of  God.— VIII.  The  Goodness  of  God^— 
IX.  Ihe  Patience  of  God— X.  The  Mercy  of  God.— XI.  The 
Love  of  God. — X[I.  The  Faithfulness  of  God. 

The  texts  are  remarkably  well  selected,  and  a  most  cooh 
meiidable  re&;ard  is,  in  geneml,  paid  to  those  features  of  a  enb- 
ject  which  OMtinguish.  it  from  every  other  one  in  the  series. 
with  all  the  Author's  care,  however,  there  is  now  and  tbMi  n 
recurrence  of  the  same  train  of  thought,  witti  little  other  va* 
riety  than  that  which  laneuase  has  put  upon  it.  We  do  not 
I^ronounce  this  to  be  a  faint,  for,  indeed,  it  seems  next  to  im- 
poastble  to  avoid  it.  We  know  of  no  book  on  the  Divine  At- 
tDbnles  at  once  so  short  and  so  well  written. 

We  shall  now  at  once  proceed  to  furnish  a  few  specimens  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  as  weU  as  of  the 
sentiments  which  every  where  pervade  it.  In  discnsaing  the 
Etertiity  of  God,  Mr.  B.  takes  occasion  to  infer  from  it,  the 
UisA&il  proq>ect8  of  the  redeemed. 

*  White»'  si^s  he,  *  and  in  what  drcumttencfs,  aod  in  what  so* 
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eteljr*  shall  the  Chruttan  eternally  be  placed  ?  He  *^  shall  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord  !'*  The  direlUog*place  oF  Him  who  is  the  Architect 
and  the  Proprietor  of  the  iioiverse,  must  doubtless  be  fixed  in  a  region 
of  surpassitig  fforj.  The  piaoe  prepared  to  be  the  inheriianBe  «f 
the  samts  in  hght»  will  be  worthy  of  the  glorious  lidies  of  bin  bj 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  In  that  world,  what  an  assembly  will  there  ble 
of  perfected  spirits,  in  glorified  bodies— in  their  nnmber  countless—* 
in  their  character  God-like— -their  intellect  all  light— their  souls  all 
]&m  ■  their  language  all  praise !  Worthy  will  they  be  to  find  admis- 
aioB  to  the  society  of  the  angels  of  God.  But  this  comprehends  hot . 
all  their  bliss;  no,  nor  even  the  ingredient  of  highest  valoe  in  the 
cup  of  salvation.  «<  Where  I  am,"  said  Jesus,  ^  there  also  shillniy 
servant  be."  It  is  his  presence  which  const itotes  heaven*  The  best 
descriptjoD  of  heaven  is,  ike  phee  where  Jeene  reigne.  It  is  his  own 
description.  *'  Father,  I  will  that  thejr  ahMS  whom  thou  hast  gtvea 
root  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which 
thou  hast  given  me>"  The  prayer  was  heard,  and  shaU  be  aasweied 
to  its  full  estont.  Into  his  joy  shall  they  be  introduced^  and  his  nre- 
senoe  they  shall  never  quit.  He  is  the  siln  of  the  world  which  snail 
be  their  joyous  abode,  and  amicbt  the  irradiations  of  his  favour  they 
ahall  Ibrever  dwell.  Who  can  tell  what  communications  of  blessedness 
he  shall  perpetually  convey  into  their  redeemed  and  purified  spirita,  or 
with  what  nch  and  bounmess  stores  of  knowledge,  he  shall  fill  their 
expanded  and  ever  expanding  capacities  I*  pp.  18, 19: 

The  fearful  prospect  of  the  impenitent^  as  arising  out  of  the 
eternity  and  immutability  of  God,  is  portrayed  wim  equal  iop 
toreat  and  fidelity.  «/ 

^  Never  let  it  be  foigotten,  that  his  purposes  of  judgement  are  as 
immutable  as  hb  purposes  of  mercy.  '<  Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not 
do  it?  hath  he  spoken  and  shdl  he  not  bring  it  to  pass  t  Has  he  not 
appointed  a  day  m  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness? 
Are  not  the  heavens  and  earth  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the  day  of 
judgement,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men  ?"  And  will  not  they  who 
are  unprepared  wr  the  arrival  of  that  day,  with  unuttendile  constem- 
atioD  snd  agony  of  despair^  **  say  to  tlie  rocks  and  to  the  mountains, 
ftB  on  us  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sittoth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  mat  day  of  hb  wrath  is 
come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?**  Ah,  with  what  npbraidings 
of  awakened  conscience,  and  with  what  gloomy  and  awful  forebodings, 
will  they  then  reflect  on  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God,  when 
they  receive  that  tremendous  sentence :— '*  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fiie»  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels !  .  Oh,  b 
there  at  present  a  possibility  of  escaping  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Will 
you  not  tnen  flee  from  that  wrath,  with  the  utmpst  eagerness  of  anxiety  ? 
\¥illyou  not  flee  for  reliige  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  you  in 
the  Gospel?  Blessed  be  the  God  of  love,  that  he  <*  sent  not  hb  Soft 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  throoch  him 
might  be  saved*  He  that  believeth  in  him  is  not  condemned ;  nut  he 
that  believeth  not  b  condemned  already,  because  be  hath  not  believed 
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in  the  name  of  the  only  b^otten  Son  of  God.    He  that  believeth  on  , 
tb6  Son  hath  everlasting  life :  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
n6k  pee  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." '  pp.  20,  21. 

istk»  ninth  Biacourse,  which  treats  of  the  Divine  Patience, 
win  be  fmmd  eloquent  and  impressive ;  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  as 
finv  a  speeimeQ  of  the  Author's  talents,  as  any  one  in  the  volume. 
We^ect  the  following  paragraph,  on  the  subject  of  Idolatry, 
aa'Hupplying  ati  illustration  of  the  guilt  of  man  and  the  for- 
bearance of  God. 

<  And  has  there  been  a  lest  conspicuous  exercise  of  Divine  P^- 
tiygq  t9  oopr  world  iimcc  the  period  of  the  Deluge  f     Amidst  the  multi* 
pliaa  and  affecting  indicatious  of  its  awful  depravity,  apparent  through- 
ofl;,j(b^  long  succeisioB  of  its  sees*  fix  your  thoughts  on  one  charac- 
tqifiplic  fipature — pn  one  with  which  ail  the  rest  have  been  intimately 
aMopiatod «—  I  mean  itt  abominaUe  idolatry.     The  author  of  our 
bf|9g-H^  &rQier  of  our  world-— the  God  of  our  mercies — justly 
cbws  the  love  and  the  homage  of  every  heart  he  has  created,  and 
v^pim,  with  deepest  indignation,  the  transference  of  that  homage  to 
aqf  competitor  for  his  throne.    Yet,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jpb,  who 
liffd  probaUy  even  before  the  time  of  Abraham^  the  worship  of  the 
Efpt  was  transformed  from  the  God  of  Heaven  to  the  luminaries  which 
hialyrnds  had  formed*    The  very  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  them- 
SMves  the  worshij^rs  of  idols.    Taii»,  then,  #  rapid  glance  of  tlie 
vile  idolatries  of  our  world,  from  that  period  to  our  own.    Associate 
together  in  your  minds  the  Moloch,  and  the  Baal,  and  the  Dagon  of 
Canaan — with  the  Mars,  and  the  Venus,  and  the  Bacdius  of  Greece 
i— with  the  Vishnoo,  and  the  Juggernaut,  and  tlie  Kalee  of  India— with 
the  horrid  idols  of  the  vast  empire  of  China— and  witli  the  mis-shapen 
lo|s  of  the  islanders  of  the  South.     Associate  these  in  your  B^\m»f 
wRh  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousa^nds  of  imaginary  deities, 
which  have  been,  in  other  countries  and  in  various  ages,  the  obiects 
of  idolatrous  adoration — think  of  their  dissustioff  forms  and  odious 
characters ;  of  the  abominable  rites  with  which  mey  have  been  wor- 
shipped ;  and  of  the  scenes  of  oppression  and  extortion,  of  impurity 
and  of  blood,  which  the  precincts  of  their  temples  have  presented  to 
the  eye  of  man,  and  which  the  interior  of  those  polluted  structures 
has  presented  to  the  eye  of  Him  who  seeth  in  secret*    Think  of  the 
contmuance  of  this   awful  and    unhallowed  system,  with  different 
degrees  of  turpitude  and  grossness,  from  the  days  of  Job  and  Abrar 
ham  to  the  present  hour.     And  then  form  your  conceptions  of  the 
Patience  of  tnat  God  who  has  exercised  long-suffering  and  forbear* 
ance  under  such  provocations  as  these.'  pp.  180, 181. 

Mr.  B.'s  views  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  as  stated  in  the 
seventh  Discourse,  are  very  persfiicuous,  and,  theologically 
considered,  very  correct  and  scriptural.  Had  he  treated  this 
awful  feature  of  the  Divine  character  as  a  modification  of  va- 
rious perfections,  rather  than  as  in  itself  a  separate  one,  we 
should  have  bpen  somewhat  better  pleased.    The  subject,  how- 
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ever,  is  handled  in  a  manner  so  decidedly  practical  and  spii^ 
tuaU  that  we  consider  it  as  adapted,  in  no  ordinary  degree^  to 
the  great  ends  of  pulpit  instruction.  Not  having  room  for  fi#k 
ther  extracts,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  the  general  oot^ 
line  of  the  Discourse.  The  text  is  taken  from  Luke  x.  2<lu{ 
from  which  Mr.  B.  takes  occasion,  first/  to  consider  the  Natdi^ 
of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  *  By  the  Sovereignty  of  Qod/Jie 
observes,  ^  I  understand,  not  merely  his  Supremacy,  but  tthl^ 

*  his  Prerogative  to  act  according  to  his  will  and  pleamiM^ 
'  without  assigning  to  his  creatures  the  reasons  of  nit  fm^ 
'  cedure.'  Having  given  this  definition,  our  Author  maUi 
two  observations,  m  order  to  guard  against  any  oftisconcei^iion 
of  our  Lord's  meaning  in  the  text.— 1.  That '  in  the  exeivihl 

*  of  Sovereignty,  the  Hulcr  of  the  world  is  never  arbitrary^  ^ 
^  capricious.  —2.  '  That  it  would  be  um-easonable  ta  expect  m 
'  to  desire  that  the  principles  which  guide  the  Divine  fH^ 

*  cedure  should,  in  every  instance,  be  made  known  ta  tdL' 
Mr.  6.  then  proceeds,  secondly,  '  to  shew  the  necessitf :  of 

*  referring  to  Uie  Sovereignty  of  God  many  parts  of  the  Diyuie 
'  procedure,  of  which  na  explanation  can  be  givetl  :^  such  am 

1.  '  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  Jjin 

2.  '  The  great  diversities  of  natural  endowments/ — 3.  ^  Xbl 
'  disparities  of  early  education.' — 4.  '  The  differences  nniiiiMi 
'  ably  existing  among  men  in  noint  of  personal  religioou'  TM 
doctrine  thus  stated,  is  employed — 1.  To  inculcate  gratitMv 
for  the  gifts  of  God. — 2.  It  is  considered  as  a  pveserVatM| 
against  pride. — 3.  The  Author  guards  his  hearers  agavh^t  tfuMff 
unscriptural  views  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  which  wonht  te; 
derogatory  to  his  honour  and  inimica)  to  our  peace. — 4.  &^ 
urges  the  exercise  of  the  most  obedient  submission  to  the  Di4 
vine  will. 

The  volume  bears,  on  every  page,  the  marics  of  care  iir  the 
composition,  and  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  DiviM* 
truth.  Novelty,  considering  how  often  the  topic  had  been 
fully  discussed,  was  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  we  consider  the 
Author  as  having  performed  a  very  acceptable  service  to  Aie 
public. 


•I 


Art.  VL    Rdks  of  Litmratwre.     By  Stephen  GoHet,  A.M.    8v«ir/ 

pp.400.    Price  15s.    Lonoon,  1829.  ..„ 

fi  EOFFREY  CRAYON  shrewdly  remarks,  in  reference  to 
V"^  literary  antiquarianism,  that  '  the  nonsense  of  one  am- 
'  'becomes  the  vrisdom  of  another.'  Time  is  the  veritable  u* 
chemist,  who  transmutes  mould,  and  decay,  and  rust  to  gold. 
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Any  tatter,  chip,  or  fragment,  of  whatever  material,  rises  into 
dignity  and  value,  if  it  oe  only  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  relic. 
A  ftle  of  old  newspapers,  if  they  be  bur.  old  enough,  or  even  a 
■iliilr  of  old  Reviews,  if  their  dulness  and  petulance  be  a  cen- 
taSBf  bid,  and  the  criticisms  tolerably  obsolete,  shall  furnish  a 
ftaid. of  amusement.  What  then  will  be  the  estimation  in 
ffllicdi  lucubrations  of  a  more  enlightened  and  benig;nant  cha- 
ncter  will  be  held,  when  pages  such  as  ours  shall  be  fondly 
ditelt  upon  by  future  antiquaries,  as  the  concentrated  wisdom 
of  a  distant  ae^e,  and  the  merit  of  our  anonymous  labours  shall 
be^i^^d  amon^  the  illustrious  names  which  shall  have  reached 
fthtiear  of  postenty !  There  is  comfort  in  the  thought. 
I  ..Tiieae  '  relics  of  literature/  as  they  are  termed  for  the  sake 
of.  a  good  title,  though  many  of  them  are  relics  which  never 
batonged  to  literature, — ^they  are»  however,  nothing  the  less 
enriotts  or  precious  on  that  account ;  and  it  is  quite  usual  to 
QoUect  relics,  and  to  fix  upon  a  name  for  them  afterwards — 
tkoie  scraps  and  fira^ments  of  other  days  form  a  very  amusing 
l^ortfolio.    '  In  making  the  selection/  the  Editor  tells  us, 

*  InI  has  been  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  dry  and  barren  techoicalitiei  of 
UKHography  on  the  one  haodt  as  he  has  been  not  to  make  it  a  mere 
oidlection  of  **  elegant  extracts'*  on  the  other*  He  trusts,  however^ 
dMil  there  will  be  Tound  some  articles  that  are  rare,  others  that  are 
cviousy  and  many  that  are  interestins ;  and  should  there  be  a  few 
that  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  classes,  he  trusts  to  the  public 
indkripenoe  for  a  lenient  censure.  The  Editor  has  been  careful,  where- 
mmt  It  was  in  his  power,  to  mention  the  source  whence  his  information 
has  been  derived.  The  several  articles  to  which  the  letter  A  is  sub- 
•erflied,  were  collected  by  him  in  the  course  of  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  the  United  States  of  America ;  of  these,  a  few  were  culled  m>m 
the  public  journals  of  that  interesting  country,  and  others  were 
kindly  communicated  to  him  by  private  rriends.' 

As  a  specimen  of  these  Transatlantic  relics,  we  give  the 
following. 

*  TOLERATION. 
«  (From  the  **  Christian  Disciple,''  an  American  PubUcaiion.) 

•  In  a  conversation  with  a  few  friends  on  church  government,  a 
dergyman  who  was  of  the  party  said,  **  No  one  was  entitled  to  ad- 
minister the  offices  of  the  church,  who  had  not  received  epbcopal 
ordination ;  for  wherever  the  episcopal  succession  is  preserved,  there 
only  Is  a  true  church/' — «<  Nma  ecdena  sine  episeapo.**    Tertullian. 

*  The  opinion  of  anoUier  gentleman  being  required,  he  replied, 
^  There  is  in  tlie  history  of  one  of  tlie  Indian  tribes,  in  America,  an 
anecdote  somewhat  analogous,  which,  with  permission,  I  will  read." 
Taking  down  a  book,  he  apparently  read  from  it ;  but,  in  trudii  ret 
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pteted  from  memory  the  folloiring  pleasing  apologue  of  his  own  com- 
position. 

*  '*  As  the  sun  was  hastening  to  cool  himself  in  the  {placid  wateia 
of  Lake  Erie,  Commenoroonah,  sachem  of  the  Tuscaroras,  sat  at 
the  door  of  his  wigwam,  scouring  his  red-msted  scalping-knife.  Bam- 
barrah,  his  faithful  squaw,,  was  preparing  hominee  for  Che  supper  of 
her  lord;  whilst  their  sons  were  striving,  who,  with  Iniest  aim,  ootdd 
direct  the  tomahawk. 

<  *<  At  this  interesting  moment,  three  envoys  approacfaed,  bearing 
a  talk  from  Alpemiot,  the  renowned  sachem  of  the  Chippewasi  whl^ 
they  thus  ddivered : 

*  *«  *  Brother,  when  the  great  Spirit  created  tobacco  for  the  sdace 
of  red  men,  he  delivered  to  Animboonah,  fether  of  tiie  Chippewalt 
a  torch,  which  he  had  lighted  at  the  ereat  day-iTtar.  The  Cnippe- 
was  have  not  suffered  this  celestial  sparlc  to  be  extinguished ;  but  mm 
it  have  all  our  pipes  been  ignited  for  ninety-nine-  thousand  five  him* 
dred  and  fifty  moons.  This  therefore,  and  iiit  only,  is  the  true  au 
nonical  fire;  all  other  is  unholy  and  damnable.  (A  belt  of  wampum.) 

<  *<  <  Brother,  I  send  you  a  portion  of  this  sacred  fire,  presenrw 
by  uninterrupUd  iuceesnou,  that,  with  it  you  may  liffht  your  pipe,  aod 
diffuse  the  blessing  through  your  nation.     ( A  oelt  of  wampum.) 

*  **  *  Accept  this,  and  the  Chippewas  and  Toscaroras  inll  •  smoke 
together  the  calumet  of  peace,  aa  long  aa  the  Wabash  shall  pom^  ila 
silver  waters  into  the  dark  torrent  of  the  Ohio.  Reject  it,  and  in- 
stantly shall  the  red  war-hatchet  be  dug  from  its  repoae ;  and  the 
warriors  of  Tuscarora  shall  be  men  as  a  feast  to  the  sons  oi-  Anim- 
boonah.    (A  belt  of  wampum.) 

<  « <  Decide !  for  Alpequot  will  sufibr  no  pipe  to  be  smoked  that  is 
not  lighted  from  the  fire  unitUerruptedlif  derived /rom  tike  great  d&j^ 
star*  "     (Three  belts  of  wampum.) 

*  **  To  this  courtly  message,  Commerooroonah  returned  this  talk  : 

*  **  *  Brothers !  Chinquolinga,  my  graod&ther,  whose  girdle  wis 
always  hung  with  the  scalps  of  Chippewas,  received  from  William 
Pcnn,  the  white  sachem>  an  amulet,  which  enables  us  to  draw  fire 
immediately  from  the  great  day-star.  With  this  the  Tuscaroras  are 
accustomed  to  light  their  pipes.     (A  belt  of  wampum.) 

*  **  *  Our  young  men  are  expert  at  the  tomahawk;  our  squaws  are 
ingenious  at  roasting  prisoners ;  and  the  arm  of  Commemoroonah  has 
not  lost  its  vigour.*'  *     (Three  belts  of  wampum.) 

*  **  In  the  succeeding  moon,  the  scouts  of  Tuscarora  gave  notice 

of  the  approach  of  Alpequot;  Comtnemoroonah  preparea  an  amUus- 

cade ;  a  battle  was  fought ;  and  the  bones  of  die  Chippewas  now  lie 

bleaching  on  the  plains  of  Muskingum.'' '    pp.  71 1 8. 

.  .   •  •  ■  ■    ''"•''' 

An  originalletter  of  WashingtOD'a  to  the  Marauis  de  Ch«i» 

tellux,  CD  his  marriage ;  a  humorona  paper  entitlea  '  The  Scots* 

*  man  inAmerica;'  and  some  very  toleraJble poetry,  will  befoluid 

in  this  class  of  papers.    The  following  spirited  little  poott  is 

stated  to  have  been  written  in  Bermuda. 
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♦  THE  SNOW-SPIHIT. 

'  No !  tie'er  did  the  wave  iti  ita  element  steep 
.    An  tdand  of  lovelier  cliarint  i 
it  McM>ais  in  fhe  giant  embraoe  of  the  doept 
I«ike  Hebe  ie  Hercules'  arms. 

*  Th^  tint  of  your  bowers  is  balm  to  Che  ey^, 
Thcfr  nielo(W  balm  le  the  ear ; 

But  the  fiery  planet  of  day  is  too  nigh, 
Andl  the.  snow- spirit  never  comes  nere. 

*  The  down  from  his  wings  is  as  white»  as  the  pearl 
'  Tl^  lips  for  their  eabinei  stol6» 

And  It  nHs  on  the  green  earftb,  as  mohifig,  my  giHl 
A*  •  munnur  of  thiae  on  the  soul* 

*  Then  fly  to  the  clime  where  he  pillows  the  death, 
As  he  cfflKlles  the  bSrth^  of  the  year ; 

BthAt  are  font  bowers  and  bafmy  your  breath. 
But  the  snow-spirit  i&eVer  cotnes  here. 

*  Hqw  aveol  to  keboU  bins  whtn,  borne  on  liie  gnle, 
AaA  briglrteniiig  the  boaom  of  morn^ 

.  Ht.flittpy  like  the  priest  of  Diane,  a  veil 
O'er  Ae  Imtow  of  each  ▼itgina>  thorn. 

^  B<it  think  no^  the  veil  he  so  ohiliiegly  casts. 

Is  the  veil  of  a  vestal  severe : 
No,  no !  you  will  see  what  a  moment  it  lasts^ 

Should  the  snow-spirit  ever  cooae  here. 

*  Thee  fly  te  his  r^rion»  knr  open  his  zone, 
And  he'll  weep  sll  his  brflllimey  dim. 

To  lluBk  that  a  bosom  as  wMie  as  his  own, 
BhoiMnot  melt  in  the  day*beani  like  him. 

*  bh !  lovely  the  print  ef  those  delicate  feet. 
On  his  luminous  path  will  appear : 

Fly !  fly !  my  beloved,  this  island  is  sweety 
But  the  snow-spiiit  cannot  come  here*'  p.  75. 

Some  tetters  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  are  given,  transcribed 
from  the  orifi^nals  in  the  British  Museum*  '  to  shew  the  many 
*'  amiajble  features  which  distiug^hed  the  domestic  cbaraiQler 
of  that  great  wit  and  great  libertiiie.  They  do  not  shew  ibim 
quite  so  clearly  as-  they  do,  that  he  had  an  afiectionale  and  de*> 
voted  wife,  whom  he  seems  to  have  loved  after  a  fashion, 
diottgh  he  negleeted  her.  But  be  writes  to  her  to  shew,  he 
asm,  that '  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what  the  method  of  my 
'  fife  seems  so  ntterlv  to  contradict/  And  again,  'It  were 
'  very  unreasonable  smouM  1  not  love  you,  while  I  believe  you 
'  a  deserving  good  creature/    To  some  persons,  such  '  con- 
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*  fessions  and  apologies/  which  almost  every  libertine  is  ready 
to  make  between  the  fits,  may  seeipi  to  aggrarate,  rather  thaa 
to  extenuate  his  polite  ill-usage.  The  strongest  palliation^ 
perhaps,  is  supplied  by  the  political  motivee  whi^Mem  to  have 
blended  with  his  love  of  pleasure,  in  attaining  hiw  jto  a  pro6i« 
^ate  court,  where^  wit  and  debtfuchery  were  in^ispensible  qua- 
lifications of  a  favourite.  One  of  his  notes  is  coucbed  in  these 
singular  terms. 

•  Dear  Wife. 

*  I  have  no  Dews  for  yon,  but  that  London  grows  v^  tiresooty 
and  I  long  to  sec  you ;  but  things  are  now  reduced  to  that  extrennty 
on  all  sides,  that  a  man  dares  not  turn  his  back  for  fear  of  beine 
hanged:  an  iU  acddent»  to  be  avoided  by  all  pmdent  petaons^  aha 
therefof e  by  *  Your  bumble  Servam^ 

<  RodMSier/ 

In  another,  he  uses  these  expressions : 

*  So  greate  a  disproportion  betwixt  our  desires,  esai  wkal  is  eiu 
dained  to  content  them  I  But  you  will  say  this  is  pride  and  madness; 
for  there  are  those  so  iotirely  satisfved  with  theire  shares  in  this 
worMe,  that  thehv  wishes  and  theure  thoughts  have  not  a  rarthfir 
prospect  of  feKcHy  and  gloff.  ill  telF  you,  were  that  Mto's  sovp^a 
uck^  m  a  bodv  fict  far  it,  hee  were  a  dogg  that  could  ctfuhf  aAy  tlbmg 
a  beoefitt  obtsin^d  wfch  Aitcery,  fear»  and  service. 

Is  there  a  maut  ye  god^  whom  t  doe  liaie^ 
0ependance  ana  atteniosnoe  bee  his  £sie  ^ 
I^et  hhas  be  busy  stilif  a<id  in  a  crowde» 
And  very  much  a  slave,  and  very  preude.' 

The  following  '  curious  letter,*  is  of  a  rather  diffetent  kind : 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Gold- 
wyr,  a  surgeon  of  Salisbury. 

*  To  Mr.  E^ard  Goldwyri  ac  his  Hbiitie}n  the  Close  of  Sirt8«^ 
bury. 

•  Sir, 

'  Betag  h^Ebrmed  that  yon  are  the  onlysittgeeft  hi  th»  cfty  (or 
csttsty)  that  anatossises  meti,  and  I  being  unifor  Che  utnhaj^  e^ ; 
camscaacoy  and  in  a  very  mean  cottdltiOn,  woaM  gladly  Rte«i  hmg"^' 
as  I  oan }  bm^  by  alf  appearance.  I  itin  lobe  execitted  Heict  liArett  f ' 
hafmg  aw  fHaads  on  earth  that  will  <peal  a  word  to  sat\»  toy  Bft,  nOT' 
send  iM  araiolMlof  bradi'  to  keep  life  aUd  soul  tofethei*  untV  tlM  * 
fatal  day:  sil,iry(ouFii^v(Micfasi&to  e<Mnehifebef,  f  Wfll  glMUy's^ 
yott  my^bsdgfv  (M^V  whole  andsbund^J  io  be  orAerai  fkt  yonr  »- ' 
croiton,  iBHowlitif  Chat  it  will  rige"  af^  ac  flie  general  resnrrectioni'  iNr/ 
wait  §Hm  fmf  hmm  a*  froter  the  gntve.    Your  Atikwer,  8fap«  ^  ' 


hig%  oUigOb  Tdi]^  dfc 

♦  mowisfi- 


Aagsf  Gsfoli  Antts  Huoke. 

« oa.  8,  nse: 
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Talking  of  prisons,  the  following  lines  are  some  of  the 
best  which  were  ever  cut  upon  glass :  they  are  said  to  have 
been  left  as  a  memorial  on  the  window  of  his  cell,  by  a 
gentleman  who,  in  1715,  passed  some  time  in  prison. 

<  That  which  the  woHd  misciils  a  gaol, 

A  priTate  closet  is  to  me» 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 

And  innocence  my  liberty/ 

Some  entertaining  specimens  are  given  of  a  manuscript 
diary  which  the  Editor  rescued  Irom  Uie  trunk-makers.  We 
make  room  for  an  article  or  two. 

.  *  Ji^ly  27.— Sir  John  Murray,  late  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  was, 
on  Thursdav  night*  carried  off  by  a  psrty  of  strange  men,  from  a 
house  in  Denmark-street,  near  St.  Giles's  Church,  where  he  has 
lived  some  time. 

<  The  following  explanation  of  this  curious  affiiir  appears  in  a  paper 
of.  this  morning : 

Sir,  Friday,  4  o'clock. 

' ''  As  your  profession  renders  you  the  innocent  instrument  of 
unposing  upon  the  world  the  guilty  ralsehoods  of  anonymous  writers* 
ii  will  do  you  .credit  and  me  justice,  to  open  the  eyes  of  your  readers, 
whose  juagments  are  misled  by  a  malicious  representation  of  the 
supposed  enlh)ement  o€  sir  John  Murray.  The  tender  bonds  of  filial 
afiection,  joined  to  a  friendly  sympathy,  are  coercive  motives  to  in- 
duce me  to  take  every  step  that  might  prevent  an  insane  parent  from 
exposing  himself  to  the  people,  in  a  state  which  renders  hmi  ss  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible,  as  his  former  conduct  has  made  him  criminal 
before  them.  To  this  effect,  every  delicate  and  legal  step  was  taken  ; 
nor  would  the  most  distant  knowledge  of  his  unhappy  situation  have 
transpired,  but  from  the  malevolence  of  your  anonymous  authors, 
who  are  influenced  to  propsgate  their  infamous  falsehoods,  from  being 
withheld  in  the  execution  of  their  several  projects,  of  imposing  upon 
his  weakness,  and  preying  upon  his  substance,  of  which  they  and 
their  coadjutors  have  already  experienced  the  douceurs. 

'  ^  Let  your  readers  therefore  know,  that  a  peace-officer,  his  two 
SODS,  and  two  servants,  (neither  ruffians  norbravoes^  unarmed,  and 
without  violence,  attended  him,  and  prevailed  upon  nim  to  leave  a 
house,  where  the  meanest  mechanics  of  different  denominations  grati- 
fied their  curiosity,  and  boasted  of  interviews  with  nmd  secretary 
Murray :  the  iieighbourhood  of  which  house,  the  very  day  he  re* 
moved,  were  spectators  of  his  insanity  in  the  streets ;  that  they  neither 
nuhed  into,  but  were  peaceably  admitted  into  hisapartment»nor  bounds 
nor  put  a  straight  waistcoat  upon,  nor  extorted  a  cry  from  him ;  that 
the  neighbourhood  were  neither  alarmed  nor  apprised  of  the  affiur,  'till 
some  time 'after  the  coach  lefl  it;  nor  would  have  been  so,  but 
through  the  means  of  his  late  landlady :  that  he  was;  with  every 
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mark  of  tenderness  and  respect*  conveyed  to,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Battle ;  and  give  them,  if  you  please,  ror  authority»  the 
name  of  *  **  Your  humole  servant 

"  Robert  Murray-'* 
'  January  8. — The  |(reat  bell  at  St.  Paul's  tolled  this  morning,  for  the 
death  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  In  her  last  interview  with  the 
king,  she  wrung  his  hand  very  hard,  and  in  words  to  :this  efiect  took 
her  leave  of  him.  *<  My  dear  son,  you  are  the  king  of  a  great  people  ; 
be,  if  possible,  the  king  of  a  happy  one ;  study  the  real  welfi^re  of 
your  subjects,  not  the  wishes  of  the  factious ;  and  may  you  gain  a 
brighter  crown  in  heaven,  than  that  which  I  leave  you  on  earth  !" 

*  January  32.— Died  in  Emanuel  hospital,  Mrs.  Wyndimore,  cousin 
of  Mar^,  queen  of  William  III.  as  wdl  as  of  queen  Anne.  Strange 
revolution  of  fortune !  that  the  cousin  of  two  queens  should,  for  fifty 
years,  be  supported  by  charity ! 

*  January  31.-^Died,  Henry  Cromwell,  Esq,  great  grandsqn  <^ 
Oliver  Cromwell,  of  illustrious  memory.        ^  .:      ' 

'  May  19. — Dreadful  fire  at  Amsterdam.  The  great  theatre  of 
this  dty  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  thirty-one  persons  have 
perished  in  the  conflagration.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Jacob  de  Neufville 
Van  Lennep  and  hir  lady  is  particularly  deplored.  In  thb  rush  whidi 
every  one  made  to  escape  from  the  flames,  Mr.  Lennep  lost  bold  €£ 
bis  wife,  and  wtm  carried  forwlard  in  spite  of  himself,  out  of  the  r^icl^ 
of  danger.  So  great,  however,  was  his  affection  for  his  wife,  that  he 
was  heard  to  declare,  that  unless  she  too  were  rescued,  he  must  perish 
with  her.  Accordingly,  he  forced  his  way  baok  into  the  house, 
ofTeringy  aloud,  fifty  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who  would  assist  in 
saving  lier ;  but  vain  were  all  his  eflforta.  Kext  morning»  the  wife 
and  husband  were  dug  firom  the  ruins,  locked  in  each  othier's  arms  i 

'  1774,  April  4. — Died,  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Desert^  is  the 
Village  ;  the  Traveller  hath  laid  him  down  to  rest ;  the  Good  Natwtd 
Man  is  no  more ;  he  Stoopt  but  to  Conquer ;  the  Vicar  hath  per- 
formed his  sad  office  ;  it  is  a  mournful  lesson,  from  which  the  Hermit 
may  essay  to  meet  the  dread  tyrant  with  more  than  Roman  fortitude. 

*  ^ijy- — Died,  at  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  my  old  acquaintance 
John  lice.  He  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  His  life  was  one  of  ease  and  comfort.  The  greatest 
misfortune  (as  he  lately  declared)  which  had  ever  befallen  him,  was 
the  death  of  his  onlyfnend  lord  Lyttleton.  He  took  that  loss  so  much 
to  heart,  that  he  never  left  his  room  after  until  his  death.'  pp.  S06-12. 

• 

But  there  is  no  end  to  giving  extracts  from  such  a  multi-^ 
fietrious  medley  as  the  present.  These  may  suffice  as  a  sample. 
We  will  own  that  we  nave  found  the  volume  highly  amusing 
after  dinner,  and  have  been  pleased  with  the  perfect  unafifected- 
niess  of  the  Compiler.  There  are  no  antiquarian  airs  about  him; 
no  pretence  to  extensive  reading,  no  oracular  dicta  respecting] 
men  and  things ;  aad  if  the  volume  displays  no  great  research,.—' 
scarcely  enough^  we  fear,  to  entitle  Mr.  Collet  to  add  F.A^. 
to  his  A,M.— -it  contains,  upon  the  whole,  much  that  is  in* 
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tctestitig,  with  less  refuse  than  usually  goes  to  make  up  similar 

^eOmf^iktioAs. — We  thought  we  bad   dismissed   the  volume ; 

but  the  following  paper  has  caught  our  eye,  and  as  it  seems 

.quite  as  good  as  a  great  deai  that  is  found  in  the  Scotch 

.  xioveU»  w»  shiall  make  room  for  it. 

« ^  WE  HAVE  A  DOUGLAS  YET/' 

A  DnUgue. 

^  The  following  lively  eAiskm  on  the  result  of  the  frmous  Douglai 
cause»  appeared  inmodiately  after  that  event  in  several  of  the  Seot- 
iitik  newspapers.  It  has  strong  claims  to  preservation,  not  only  for 
Its  naturai^simplicity  and  humour,  but  as  a  picture  of  the  general  ex- 
idti&tidn  with  which  the  success  of  **  The  jDouglas"  was  hailed  by 
.the  Scottish  nation  at  large.  The  Author  is  unknown.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  follcfwing  extract  from  a  letter  dated,  Lochwinoch,  April 
17,1769. 

* **  And  we  too,  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  re- 
joiced exceeding](y  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dougku  was his  moiherU 

mm  J  Our  sayii^  and  doings  upon  this  occasion,  were  many,  great, 
imi  various.  A  modem  auarto  could  not  contam  the  hidf  of  them, 
I  send  you  o6lv  one  scene  Datwixt  two  of  our  old  tuoifvit.  It  was 
titien  down  wiUi  care  by  an  able  hand  who  was  ear  witness  of  the 
€onfiibulationi— — •«  I  am,  &a'* 

« DIALOGUE. 

*  (Eltpeth  iokif  looking  thfough  a  hroken  pane  tjf  her  mndom»J 
"  *  What  ean  a*  thia  mean  t  The  bells  fa*n  a  ringen  f  thednuns  fa*n 
a  fceatten  I  the  pipes  fa'n  a  playen !  the  colours  flyen !  and  a*  the  fblk 
young  and  ankl,  Hnnenwi*  their  gtins!  What  can  it  be  ?  I  hae  seen 
Me  sic  sight,  nae  sic  hurlv-burlv,  sin  Marr's  year !  It  canna  be 
the  king  o'  France  and  the  Pretender  landed  agam,  for  the  folks  are 
il'  in  a  joyf\i'  mood*  It  maun  be  some  rejoicing  about  the  King  of 
Prussia.  It  cauna  be  that  neither,  for  its  fang  sin  we  heard  aueht 
aboot  him.  Patrli  inay  hae  beat  the  French,  or  eabtens  Wilks,  tnat 
Sinfti^  ftdlow,  harng^d  himseK  It  maun  surely  be  some  kind  o'  news 
ftiie  oar  Haird  at  parliament.  Wives,  weans,  lads,  lapses,  atdd  and 
yonnig,  a"  o*  iH ! 

*  JEnier  Janet, 

^  Jan.  fTohertelfas  jhe  enters. J  That  was  ane  and  a  half  wi'  a 
wteness  I  Awa'  wi^  my  whiskey !  Awa'  wi*  the  tow  frae  my  very  rock! 
Hie  very  carded  tow  frae  my  rock !  Bat  heal  be  his  heart,  he  is  q^ 
te  his  kmtry.  {To  Elepeth.}  Vm  e'en,  Elspeth,  coaaen  herplen  ben 
ifi  my  cards  to  dawt  the  naps  out  o'  a  pickle  mair  o't.  What  a  souple 
tridk,  trow  ye,  has  that  loon,  Rab-my-oye,  played  me  ?  Is  he  nae 
if  wi'  my  tow  for  colfin,  and  to  the  cross  wi'  my  graybeard  o' 
wh&key? 

*  JBZt.  Wi'  your  graybeard  o'  whiskey,  say  ye  ? 
'  *Jan.  Ay,  wi*  my  three-pint  graybeard  o'  whiskey,  and  in  a 
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guid  hour  to  drink  the  p«rliapiMMIi  ood  Zku^fart  wIm  hat  inn  iui 
plea, 

^  JSb.  Say  je  me  aae  ?  Say  y«  i^e  flee»  woman  ?  Has  Dqa^glaa  wfa 
hU  plea  ?  Has  the  parliaoneDt  at  X^uidoii:  ^en  D^Hglaii  his  pl«aV 
Fair  fa'  them !  Fair  fa'  them,  Janet !  Oh»  Jrael^  imuaim  iair  ia'  themi 
^/ref/7«.y  bhjancf,  Janety  Janet ! 

<  ./an.  O  EUpethy  yea !  O  dear  ay,  yes  I  Dosglaa  liaa  e'en  At  loat 
got  the  better  o'  them !  Ah  Eispcj^h  1  Poor  manl  Ay»  aje !  (Mk 
toeep.) 

«  Els.  O  Janet ! 

^  Jan.  O  Elspeth  ! 

^  £/!s.  Janet,  Janet,  ay,  ay ! 

*  Jan,  Yes,  Elspeth  \  O  ay  woman !  ay  ay !  you  and  I  ha'e  seen 
auld  -times  !     Monny  monny  changes  !  monny  changes  ! 

*  Eh.  Ay,  changes,  woman !  But  O  ye  ha'e  gi'en  me  a  glad  heart! 
Is  it  true  ?  Can  it  be  true  ?    X  fear  it  meikle  1 

*  Jan.  True !    As  true*s  the  sin's  in  the  lift.     It's  in  Iriack  and  wMie 
frae  Edinburgh. 

*  Eli,  Black  and  white  frae  Edinburgh  !  frae  Edinburgh,  say  ye  t 
We  manna  think  a's  gospel  that  comes  note  frae  Edinburgh.     Batth 
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woman  ;  and  our  John's  plea  about  the  maillen  is  there,  ye  ken.  He 
has  win  it  woma^,  nae  fewer  than  nine  times !  But  was  naH  drot],  ' 
that  ere  it  bad  been  there  twa  months,  his  ain  mao  o'  law  thvegped 
his  name  was  Andrew  1  Andrew  was  Arthurs  second  son«  The 
land,  ye  ken*  was  neither  oonqueft  nor  purchase,  but  heritage ;  fer  jt 
dame  by  Artlj^ir's  step  father's  brither  Thomas,  andsae  fa's  to  thp  .: 
auld  son,  and  had  our  John  been  Andrew,  he  would  ne'er  ha'e  seen, 
a  hair  o^t. 

'  Ek.  Gin  ye  lose  as  aft's  ye  ha*e  win,  ye'll  rue  that  e*er  ye  tried  it^- 
But  O,  Janet,  are  ye  sure  Douglas  has  wm  ? 

<  Jan.  Scripture,  Elspeth !  downright  Scripture!  (a  voUey  at  tht 
cross*  J  Do  ye  hear  that  ?  Do  ye  hear  them  now? 

<  eU.  The  guns  I  huzsa !  huzza  i  huzxa  1  The  drams!  Titanic  heafeii 
there's  still  a  Douglas  in  our  land.  O  how  I  like  the  king,  the  pee* 
liamentff  and  the  gallant  name  of  Douglas !  But  waa  aa^  a  fiiahy  ■ 
trick  to  uke  awa'  the  eleven  days  ?*  That  was  a  wicked  thing,  Jaaet  i 
that  was  a  wicked  thing,  to  chan^  our  terms,  our  fairs,  our  marifieta ; 
to  change  the  very  Sunday  to  aniiJicr  day  I  I  wish  the  Umd  may  be; 
forgi*en,  I  now  heartily  forgi'e  them.  Dougl^,  Douglas  maif^es  tip 
for  a'! 

'  Jan.  But,  Elspeth,  what  shall  I  tell  ye  i  Was  nae  Piercie  hj^^ 
steeve  friend  ? 

*  Els>  Piercie,  quothye  ?  Piercie  his  friend  ?  Eh  !  wom^i),  wp 
na  that  brave,  gallant,  o'  noble  Piercie  ?     Let  it  ne'er  be  heard  (halt 


*  AUading  to  tbe  alteratioA  fcom  the  oU  to  the  aew  alyJe. 
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csast  ftira'you^  cndst  aad  ieuha'e  a  pint  to  the  kng^  parliameni^  atadt 
ndUe  aUM  o*  Douglis :  nor  sNall  we  ibrgec  Pien^  M»|(tfiat  fWeaA 
(4  e^(fl»r  a<  tkecrou.)  Hezit !  buual  huzia  I  (£b^  r0pM«r  ^^ 
Miftn.)  Three  huiMS,  Janet.  Blest  their  honest  seels !  A*s  rigtei 
this  kintry  will  yet  stand  !  I  now  forgie  the  very  Union  itaelf 
Janet,  Iet*s  first  hirple  out  and  see  the  fun,  then  we  shall  haVf  a  i 
bicker  o'  the  best  o't.    {In  going 09U9  both  mig  in  ium:) 

*  **  Lord  Douglas  on  a  milk-wbtte  steed» 
Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  ofthe  comply, 
.  Whose  arQipur  shone  like  gold,  &c/'  ' 

'There  are  some  typographical  errors  which  oi^ht.to  haira 
been  noticed.  .  Ayety  gross  one  occurs  at  page  261 :  '  Quaafcu 
'  minus  est  cum  rehpus*  &.C.  for  reUqums,  Prefixed  to  tlie 
▼olome  is  a  lai^e  folding  plate  containinglorty-eix  autographs 
of  royal,  noble,  and  otherwise  illustrious  personages. 


W 


Art.  VII.      Confessions  of  an    English  Opium  Eater. 

pp.  206.  Price  5s.  London.  1822. 

£  hoire  for  some  time  heeitated  whether  or  not  to  notice 
this  strange  production.  As  a  biographical  romance,  ia 
wliich  light  we  were  at  first  led  to  conaioer  it,  the  vdame 
contains  so  much  that  is  objectionable  and  posilmly  4i»- 
justing,  that  we  should  hare  not  thon^t  it  adtieaMe  to  gire 
It  a  place  in  onr  pages.  But  as  it  aspireis  to  tiie  charactar  of 
a  medical  document,  we  cannot  altogether  pass  it  over.  An 
unauthentictited  statement  like  the  present,  could  not,  indeed, 
be  safely  assumed  as  data  for  any  conclusion  of  a  scientiftc 
kitid.  The  veracity  and  the  competency  of  the  witness,  wovld 
require  to  be.  first  ascertained;  and  in  the  j^fesenl  case. 
superadded  to  the  uanal  fallaciousaeaB  of  the  aceounta  far-* 
niched  by  patients  of  themaelvda,  we: have  the  anoeiiaintf 
arisii^  from  the  patient's  bein^  an  opiam  dntnkatd,  and  mm 
discovering,  noiwitbstandinfr  his  experience  in  the  use  of-  thtfr 
article,  great  ienorance  of  his  subject. 

It  is  somewhat  stranee  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  de- 
signate himself  as  an  Opium-€a^er.  From  all  that  appears  in 
tb  uarmtrre,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  h^  ever 
ate  a  iprain  of  opium  in  his  life.  Had  he  called  himself  an 
En^isn  laudanum-drinker,  the  title  of  the  volume  miriit  have 
beau  less  atltractive,  but  it  would  have  corresponded  to  die 
fiict.  All  his  debauohos  appear  to  have  been  committed  with 
the  tincture  of  opium,  never  with  the  solid  substance.  In  only 
one  place,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  is  there  any  reference  to  his 
having  at  any  time  made  use  of  the  crude  opiam.    It  occnra 
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at  p.  132^  where  he  stat^  that  he  presented  aquantitvlaige 
enough  to  kill  three  dragoons  aod  their  horses,  to  a  Mallhy^ 
who  bolt^  the  whole  at .  a  mouthful*  If  this  anecdote  be  fiuet; 
the  Wi^t$T  is,  after  aU»  by  his  own  shewing,  cjuite  a  moderate 
performer,  in  comparison.  Oarcias,  in  his  history  of  Drngli 
and  Spices,  informs  ns,  however,  of  &  person  who  took  tea 
drams  of  opium  erery  day  without  experiencing  any  inc6n« 
venience.  Zeviani  mentions  another  individual  who  ate  half 
a  pound  of  opium  daily  with  equal  impunity,  which  is  nearly 
as  much  of  tne  solid  substance  as  our  Author  ever  consumed 
of  the  tincture.  His  utmost  excess  was  8000  drops  a  day, 
making,  according  to  the  calculation  of  his  oracle.  Dr.  Buchan, 
320  grains  of  opium ;  but,  calculated  according  to  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  they  would  amount  only  to  210i  ffraina, 
which  is  nothmg  to  boast  of.  Mustapha,  the  Smyrna  Opium- 
eater,  in  swallowing  three  drams  of  it  daily,  had  quite  as 
much  of  the  pernicious  drug  in  his  stomach  at  one  time  aa 
our  English  laudanum-drinker. 

From  the  Preliminary  Confessions,  we  learn,  that  the  Author 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  parents  early  in  life,  and  was- 
left  to  the  care  of  four  guardians.    He  appeats  to  have  been 
at  first  spoiled,  and  afterwards  neglectea.     He  begins  Iria 
career  as  a  run-a-way  school  boy,  and  we  find  him  a  prematnn^ 
dotard  at  the  aee  of  thirty-six.    One  cloudless  morning  in* 
July,  he  eloped  from  school,  with  twelve  guineas  in  his  parse,* 
an  English  poet  in  one  pocket,  nine  plays  of  Euripides  in  tii€f 
other,  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  his  trunk  carried  by  a  groom. 
Hie  directed  his  course  to  North  Wales,  where  he  wandered 
about  for  some  time  in  Denbighshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Caer*  * 
narvon^hire.    Having  at  length 'spent  his  all  money,  he  lived  * 
on  charity  and  blackberries,  till,  weary  of  this  meagre  diet,  he  * 
at  length,  '  by  means  which,*  he  says,  '  I  must  omit  for  wani  * 
'  of  room,*  contrived  to  transfer  himself  to  London.    We  pais 
over  the  disgusting  detail  of  his  unfortunate  life  in  the  metro* 
polls,  which,  with  an  excursion  to  Eton  and  Bristol,  and  thd 
account  of  his  fruitless  attempts  to  borrow  money  of  Jews, 
occupy  full  forty  pages  of  these  Confessions.    Had  the  Author 
possessed  any  regara  for  the  decencies  of  society,  these  pages 
would  never  nave  seen  the  light. 

'  Suddenly,'  an  opening  is  made  for  reconciliation  with  his 
friends.  Our  hero  quits  London  for  a  remote  part  of  England, 
and  after  some  time,  proceeds  to  '  the  University.'  Whether  * 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  reader  is  left  to  guess;  In  Ifa^ 
autumn  of  1804,  being  in  London,  he  commences  the  use  of 
the  baneful  drug.  His  introduction  to  it,  we  shall  give  in  his  - 
own  words. 
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'  FVom  to  early  age  I  had  been  accastomed  to  wsab  mr  ^cad  (a 
cold  water  m  leaat  once  a  day :  bring  saddeoly  seized  with  loodh 
aefae,  I  attribmed  It  to  aooie  relaxafien  canMd  br  an  aoeMeaiil 
iatentmtiDn  e#  that  praociDe;  Jumped  oqt  of  heA  9  plfMnget  ttj  bed! 
into  a  bfHen  of  oeld  aiater ;  and  with  hair  thua  ^rettMl  meai  w  Meep, 
The  nejU  womiug^  aa  I  need  hardly  a^,  I  mwoIdb  wkh  eiwaeiatbg 
rheumatic  paioiof  the  head  and  Me,  fWHtt  whU»  i  kmA  hmMfrnj 
feapite  for  about  tMredijr  dajrf^  On  the  twe«ly*Snil  4a[y»  i  thmk  it 
wasf  apd  on  a  Sunday^  that  I  went  out  inM>  tjt^  niniejta  j^  ^^'^,  ^ 
run  away,  if  possible,  .from  my  tormenU»  then  with  fny  dtffjact 
purpose*  By  accident  I  met  a  college  acquwitance .  who  caco** 
mended  opium/ 

Induced  by  this  recommendation,  fie  purchfised  soihe  ha- 
dannvi  in  h  druggist's  shop  in  Oxford  street*  ftnd,  on  wmipg 
nt  hk  lodgings,  '  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  tbe  cjuanthy 
'  preaoribM/  How  much^  he  does  not  think  it  wordi  while  (0 
imbfiii  ua ;  but  goea  off  into  a  soit  of  rhapsody,  iii  exceeding 
bad  taste»  for  a  couple  of  pages,  talking  of  '  an  npheario^ 

*  of  t&e  inner  spirit'  and  '  an  apocalypse  of  the  world  trithh, 
im  language  which  seems  itsdf  run  mad.  He  then  proceeds* 
m  a  dogmatiuRg  stmin,  to  aftrm,  tiiat  '  idl  tiiat  has  hitherto 
'•  heeA  written  on  the  subject  of  opitmi»  wfaeflker  by  tniTellerft  in 
'  Toiikey,  or  by  professors  of  medicine  ex  caikeSu,  is  fies!  lies! 

*  lies  !*  *  Wioiwy  doctoiiB,  stand  aside,  and  allow  me  to  lecture 
'  on  tfMS  matter/  Forhinam  Prtami  cantabo  et  noMe  Mtm* 
Wo  are  all  att€tition.  Qmd  digtmm  tanto  ftret  kit  prmittor 
im$m? — First  of  all,  'reader,  assure  foftnelf,  meo  ;*rt^ 
'  thai  no  maantity  of  opium  erer  did,  or  can  produce  tntox^ 

*  cation/  £coolo!  there  heis— Jore!  Such,  he  informs  w, 
'  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  true  church  on  the  snbject  of  othB; 
'  of  which  church/  he  adds,  •  I  acknowtedgne  myself  to  ne  the 
'  onljr  member^tiie  alpha  and  the  omega/  This  i^  nvMp- 
pliea$ion  of  Scripture  language  is  as  unmeaning  as  it  is  prdftue* 
At  leasts  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  can  imply  oothoig'  '^ 
thaai  that  the  Writer,  as  he  was  the  first  to  broach,  so,  wiH  ^ 
the  last  to Jnaiataift  the  doctrine  in  qnestion ;  that,  fron  1^ 
▼try  abaaadity,  it  will  die  with  its  onginator.  But  it,  wb*a 
t»a4  of  Kant,  Fiebte,  and  Schdling,  oar  Author  will  torn  v> 
Bruckei's  «'  Historia  CriUca  Philosophise,"  he  will  find  tkit;^ 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  iorent  a  new  absuidity,  as  to  dtaoo^ 
an  important  truth:  his  statement  has  neither  novelty  nor  ai^' 
racy  to  recommend  it.  OrfUa,  in  his  Treatise  on  Vtiivm^ 
89^91^   '  NoHs  n'admeCtons  pas  qu'il  y  ait  identity  4'*^^^ 


•  Vol.  U.  p.  165. 
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« 

*- 'eiitre  ropium  et  les  liqueurs  spiritueuses  employees  a  forte 

*  dose.*    *  Quelquefois/  ne  says,  in  another  place,  '  il  produit 

*  ttoe  excitation  tr^-intense/  That  this  excitement  amounts  to 
intoxication  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word»  we  can 
voncfa  most  unequivocally,  from  instances  whidi  have  come 
under  our  personal  observation.  We  have  seen  a  man  reeling 
stag^^ring,  and  talking  -nondense  from  the  effects  of  opiina^ 
whicn  we  think  quite  enough  to  warrant  any  man's  calling 
another  drunk.  But  what  says  this  Lecturer  of  the  Faculty 
^  to  intoxication  ?  It  is,  he  says,  and  ought  to  be  restricted 
as  *  the  expression  for  a  specific  sort  of  excitement  connected 

*  with  cer^in  diagnostics.'  Aut  insanit  homo  aut  versus  fadtl 
We  smell  the  opium  here.  With  such  a  definition,  a  mto 
might  truly  be  said  to  be  drunk  with  green  tea,  or  a  beef-steak, 
or  even  cold  mutton ;  for  each  of  these  produces  a  specific 
sort  of  excitement  connected  with  certain  diagnostics.  But  let 
us  see  how  his  assertion  tallies  with  facts.  At  page  99,  be 
acknowledges  having  met  with  one  person,  and  he  was  a  sur- 
geon, who  drank  laudanum  as  well  as  himself,  and  '  who  bore 

*  evidence  to  its  intoxicating  power,'  such  as  staggered  eveil 
our  Author's  incredulity.  The  Surgeon's  enemies  charged 
him  with  talking  nonsense :  the  Surgeon's  friends  admitled 
the  fact,  and  assigned  as  the  reason,  that  he<  was  constantly 
iji  a  state  of  intoxication  from  opium.  The  honest  Surgeon 
is  thus  made  to  speack  for  himself :  ^ 

*  **  I  will  maintain,"  said  he,  **  that  I  do  talk  nonsense  ;  and  ie- 
condly,  I  will  maintain  that  I  do  not  talk  nonsense  upon  principle,  or 
with  any  view  to  profit,  but  solely  and  simply,"  said  be,  <*  solely  and 
simply ,^oIelv  and  simply,  (repeating  it  three  times  over,)  because 
1  am  drunk  with  opium ;  and  that  daily."  ' 

'  This  we  should  have  thought  a  clincher  sufficient  to  con- 
vince or  silence  the  most  pertinacious  sceptic.  But  our  Writer 
I*' not  in  the  least  shaken  by  it.  He  contends,  that  his  experi- 
ence wa^  greater  than  the  Surgeon's  by  7000  drops  a  day.  Hid 
it  been  greater  by  seventy  thousand  drops,  his  experience 
would  avail  as  little  in  the  argument  as  his  definition ;  ibr 
every  day's  experience  shews,  that  the  quantity  whi<ih  is  ainply 
sufficient  to  intoxicate  one  man,  will  produce  little  or  no  efiect 
upon  another.  We  have  seen  a  sexagenarian  who,  for  twenty 
years  of  her  life,  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  whiskey  every  dkv. 
We  have  seen  her  uncork  the  bbttle,  and  drink  out  its  contend, 
parfibfis  tficibus,  in  eight  hours,  without  evincing  any  symptdtai 
whatever  of  intoxication.  As  well  might  this  aged  toper 
maintain;  that  whiskey  never  does,  and  never  can,  produce  in- 
toxication ;  although  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  we 
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Bhoul4  ^^6 .  ViiAe  command  over  either  our  bea4  or.  pur  fieeW 
were  we  to  entrust  our  stomacli  with  a  fourth  of  tha  idose.  We 
are  disposed  to  believen  Jbowever,  that  laudamua  pioduced 
something  very  near  intoxicatioa  in  our  Author  himself;  for 
he  confesses  (p.  109).  that  it  sent  him  waaderiug  fortbKOQ  Sur 
turday  nights,  to  all  the  markets  among  the  poor*  and'.to  the 
Opera-house  amone  the  Italian  girls.  Whi^  eli»e  would  bafe 
been  the  conduct  of  a  Jack  Tar  half  seas  over? 

Our  Opium-eater  next  denies  that  the  excitemei^t  ooeasiooMi 
by  the  use  of  «this  drug>  is  followed  by  torpor  or  ft  oonre^poad- 
ing  depression.  Such  an  assertion  is  in  direct  cootradictMNi  to 
experience,  as  well  as  to  an  established  law  of  the  aninoBl 
economy.  The  torpor  may  superyene  at  a  longer  or  a. shorter 
period  after  the  exhibition  of  die  preternatural  stimukui,  te- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  cause,  or  the  idioBjacnay 
of  the  individual.  But  that  period  will  inevitably  amve ;  -aoi 
the  efforts  to  keep  it  off  by  tresh  supplies,  will  ultiuiateiy  de* 
stroy  the  constitution.    Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  no  ^Mti^ 

Sroof  needs  be  given  than  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  indivi- 
luJ  before  us.  as  stated  by  himself.  He  confesses  that  he  wm 
in  danger  of  becoming  hypochondriacally  melancholy. 

^  And^  at  that  lime,  I  often  fell  into  these  reveries  upon  takwg 
epiuis;  and  more  than  once  it  has  happened  to  me,  on  a  fuonner 
night,  when  I  have  been  at  an  opes  window,  in  a  room  from  which  I 
could  overlook  the  sea  at  a  mile  below  me.  and  could  commind  a 

view  of  the  great  town  of  L ,  at  about  the  same  distasoe,  tbst  1 

have  sat,  from  sun*8et  to  sun-rise,  motionle^.and  without  wisbipg  to 
moiye/  p.  113. 

If  •tbi»  be  not  torpor  and  depression,  let  the  Author  deflp^ 
what  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  terms. 

We  deem  it  unnecessaiv  to  follow  the  Author  through  aQ  ^^ 
comqdon-dbce  remarks,  his  nightpmare  dreams,  and  dehxio^j 
visions.  They  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  prematme  old 
aea  and  a  battered  constitution;  and  bein^  also  the  oobumhi 
effects  of  opium,  are  classed  by  laoniBtts.  in  his  Materially 
dica^  under  the  head  of  Phantastica.  .     . 

Id  the  Appendix,  the  Author  describes  himself  as  having  his 
mouth  ulcerated,  lower  jaw  constantly  swelling,  and  flWST 
other  distressing  syinjptoms.  It  is  recorded  of  AIustajpAui  Shstooi^ 
the  Opium-eater  of^  Snqpma,  that  he  seemed  twenty  jf^fj* 
oldcir  tnan  he  really  was ;  his  complexion  vpsb  very  saUow,  w 
legs  small,  his  goms  eaten  itway,  and  the  teeth'  laid  bars  totB^ 
sc^eta.  If  the  votary  of  dissipation  can  be  taught  by  oxr 
ample,  let  him  contemplate  these  affecting  pictures  i^  i^^ 
timely  wisdom,    t  The  Opiuin-eater/  rem^  Dr.  BumUi  ^ 
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^  an  ofejacl  of  pity  and  acorn/  We  have  known  the  baneful 
practice  ooounenced  eariy  in  life  by  yoang  men  at  College, 
who  hate  takes  «t  ftrat  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  in 
their  last  cop  of  tea,  morning  and  evenine.  When  the  physi- 
cian preacribea  for  htmaelf,  he  has  a  fool  for  his  patient.    The ' 

doae  baa  soon  been  mcreased»  and they  are  all  lon^  since 

under  the  tdrf,  faaving  fallen,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  miserable 
iQCtima  of  their  folly. 

As  to  the  unhappy  Author  of  this  production,  although  his 
flippancy  and  dosmatiam  roi^fat  justify  severity,  his  situation 
diaaraia  us.  Had  he  not  painted  the  pleasures  of  opium  in 
such  glowing  colours,  we  should  have  oeen  disposed  to  pve 
him  cradit  for  intending,  by  this  volume,  to  make  some  atone* 
meat  for  the  ndsspent  and  irrevocable  past.  But  the  seduo 
tiv«  picture  he  presents,  is  but  too  likely  to  tempt  some  of  his 
readers  to  begin  a  practice,  in  favour  of  which  he  cites  so 
many  iHuatriona  and  noble  precedents,  and  to  outweigh  the 
leanote  evils  of  wkat  he  represents  as  but  an  abuse  of  the 
habit*  Hie  work  is  written  throughout  in  the  tone  of  apology 
for  %  secret,  seMah,  suicidal  debauchery :  it  is  the  phvsical 
suffering  consequent  upon  it,  that  alone  excites  in  the  Writer 
a  moment's  regret.    In  a  medical  point  of  yiew«  the  woikis 

J[mte  worthless :  in  a  moral  point  or  view,  it  is  traty  afiecting. 
ta  litemry  merita.we  leave  othera  to  canvass. 

Art  VIII.  Bbswnfy  of  Eti^impraoemeiU^  comprising  a  familiar  View 
of  the  InteUeclual  rowers  and  Moral  Charactenstics  of  Hnmaii 
Nature :  principaUy  adapted  for  yomg  Penoos  entering  iate«i> 
tjve  Life.  By  Thomas  Finch.  Iftno.  pp.  254.  Price.  5s.  Londoii, 
IStt. 

THE  desiffn  of  this  neat  volume  is,  to  introduce  the  Touthv 
iul  reader  to  those  inquiries  which  are  connected  with  ael^ 
knowledge  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  character. 
'  Though  a  taste  for  reading,'  remarks  Mr.  Finch, 

^  is  now  more  generally  difluied  than  at  former  periods» 
'  viottily  in  die  public  mind  a  mwiog  disrelish,  if  not 

I  metaphysiad  andysis  and  elaBorate  disouisition.     1 

thirtt  for  biography  and  narrattve,  beyona  oompariion  the  most  &s« 
cinalingt  it  not  the  most  instructive  species  of  composition,  is  in  dan« 
ger  of  cmtiflg  a  snp(nrficisl  standard  of  self-improvement,  equslhr 
f  unfeveurafale  to  eruditfen,  originality,  and  sooad  judgement/ 

«  There  is  at  least  some  foundation  for  these  remark^.  Su^eh 
wotks  as  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Mason  eo 
Self-knowledge,  or  Lockers  Conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
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which.  ftav«  fi(>r  tbeir  object  less  to  impart  mformatbiiiliaRtf 
iNNUB^tfae  mind  to  habits  of  self-reflection,  are,  we  appreheni 
hj  no  metodfi^  so  muoh  in  request  as  they  once  were,  as  instra* 
litentB'  of  education;.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  briiig 
them  into  contempt.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  some  of  tbe 
works  dllccded  to,  may  have  been  better  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  they  first  appeared /than  to  the  taste  and  attaiameAtasf 
the  present  age..  But  their  real  value  consists  in  their  tstebog 
.jfoung  persons  to  reflect,  and,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  objMts 
of  knowledge  presented  to  their  attention,  not  to  overlook 
themselves.*  This  part  of  education  seems  to  us  in  the  present 
day  not  munh  attended  to.  We  have  encouragement  enough 
•given  to  speculation ;  but  speculation  .diflers  from  reflexion,  as 
widely  as  reverie  differs  from  study.  The  consequence  is,  that 
too  many  young  persons  grow  up  very  knowings  but  very  sope^' 
ficial.  .         . 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Fiacb's  attempt  will  be  seen  fron  the 
contents  of  the  volume.  They  are  as  feHow. — ^Cbap.  1.  ^ 
the  Importance  of  self-knowledge. — II.  On  the  Useof  Hiih*T» 
Observation,  and  Experience. — III.  On  the  Self-kaawledge 
derived  from  the  Scriptures.— IV.  On  Impediments  and  Mo* 
tivM  to  Self-knowledge.— V.  On  the  Natural  SoperioritT  w 
Man.— VI.  On  the  Human  Countenance.— VII.  On  theOrga» 
of  Sensation.— VIII.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Passions.— 15L 
On  the  Importance  of  the  Memory. — X.  On  the  Force  of  In»' 
gination.— XI.  On  the  Province  of  the  Judgement. — XU*  ^" 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Will.— XIlI.  On  the  Dictates  0/  Coor 
science.  —  XIV.  On  Theological  Scepticism.— XV.  0»  the 
Superficial  and  Unthinking.— XVI.  On  Superstition  and  Uh' 
berolity.— XVII.  On  the  Influence  of  Selfiahnega..-"XVIH.  On 
false  Ifotions  of  Honour.— XIX.  On  Intellectual  and  Secnur 
Superiority. — XX.  On  Excellence  of  Character. 

We  have  been  on  the  whole  much  pleased  with  the  rA^* 
and  can.  safely  recommend  it  as  a  very  fit  and  useful  book  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons.  The  Author's  riews, 
'  if  not  profound,  are  correct ;  the  style,  if  not  particularly  d^.^' 
*0U8,  is  neat  and  even  elegant ;  and  the  absence  of  any  swH 
'novelty^  which,  in  a  work  for  the  young,  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
quisite; is  amply  compensated  by  the  sound  and  judiciou* 
charlicter  of  the  instruction.  We  cannot  take  a  better  fif^^J*' 
.)»en  of  the  execution,  than  the  remarks  which  occur  la  tne 
.cl^ptei^  on  Scepticism,  on  the  importance  of  the  rights  a**  ^ 
.  Aie  reaaoping  faculty.  / 

*'  ^When  God  endowed  man  with  reason.  It  was  ^^^tf^^^tiA 
should  judge  for  himaelf  what  is  risht,  and  be  guided  by  tbe  dDctv^ 
of  his  own  judgement.    To  live  without  thought,  is  to  sacflBca  ^ 
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^VMdm  the  dtw  of  aeoraaliijry  and  to  degnde  amidfw  BroM  the 

tmbk  aMigned  ut  in  the  creftUon.    But  by  attemptiDg  to  ihiiik*/m 

•aswme  Ine  faculty  of  reason ;'  and  by  the  pereeptiMi  of  inith,  aad 

the  adoption  of  sound  principles,  we  think  to  a  sood  piir|Nise»  and 

'obuin  tne  power  of  thinking  with  nioiw  compmanaiooy  ease,  and 

oAciency. 

*  It  has,  however,  been  commonly  assimed  by  scaptics*  and  tacitly 
^oncedod  by  their  opponents^  that  aceptkiam  on  theological  subjects, 
whase?er  may  be  thought  of  iu  moral  quality,  ia  at  least  the  indi- 
cMiOB  of  a  superior  mind.  When  a  person,  awaking  from  the  slumbeiB 
.<kf  m  blind  belief,  suspects  thit*  trutn  of  his  early  prejudices,  and  by 
a  rash  and  precipitate  courae  of  thinkingt  bc^hia  lo  doubt  everr 
:  thing  which  common  people  deem  aacred;  hia  friendahip  is  haifedt 
and  his  name  applaudcMl  by  the  sceptical  flratemity,  aaamaawboae 
mental  powers  scorn  the  trammela  of  popular  opiaioa»  and  etiace 
auperior  comprehension,  clearness,  and  indepeodenoe  of  thought.  If 
the  generality  of  chrntiana  are  allowed  to  be  sincere  in  their  attadw 
nent  to  orthodox  principlea,  their  integrity  b  admitted  at  tlie  expeaoe 
•f  their  uadentandhig  and  diacemment.  Even  the  advocatea  of 
•chrlstiaBity  in  guMral,  think  it  necessary  to  repel  the  char^  of 
^baage  and  imbecili^,  ao  oilen  aasumed  or  insinuated  in  the  wntinga 
afnwdetn  aoeptica,  by  adducing  the  example  of  Milton,  Loeke^ 
•Ifewlon,  and  a  few  other  illustrious  characters,  whose  mental  aupe^ 
raority  and  diamterested  concern  for  truth  are  prorerbial.  But  ia 
admitting  the  fiiith  of  such  men,  sceptics  generally  take  care. to 
insinuate,  that  they  either  embraced  aome  modified  form  of  ebri^ 
tianity  more  congenial  to  reason  than  the  common  belief,  or  else  had 
Jost  in  some  measure  the  vigour  of  their  understanding,  before  their 
attachment  to  onhodoxy  waa  avowed.  So  that,  notwttliatanding  the 
eespect  due  to  their  integrity  and  diacemment,  it  aeema  to  be  oo»* 
daded,  that  a  ateady  faith  diaeovers  imbecUity  or  proatration  of 
.kisallect,  while  aoaptidan  evinoea  perapicactty  and  atrenath. 

«  But  DO  ammnpiMin  can  be  more  nnauthoriaed,  nor  any  delusion  laoie 
eeoote  from  the  troth.  It  must  indeed  with  proper  limitation  be  con- 
ceded, that  he  who  never  doubted  a  aentiment,  never  understood  or 
properly  believed  it.  Freedom  of  enquiry  and  the  necessity  of  exa- 
mination, presuppose  the  existence  of  doubt,  and  the  want  of  positive 
demonstration.  Without  previous  doubt,  it  ia  impossible  to  obtain 
the  faith  which  resuha  from  evidence,  or  the  kimwledge  whlch^  ia 
gained  by  cloae  application  and  aober  reasoning.  If,  indeed,  with 
me  dawn  of  intellect,  we  possessed  an  intaitive  perception,  we  might 
receive  sacred  knowledge  without  enquiry,  and  irobille  with  the  take 
of  inlancy  and  the  leasooa  of  youth,  aome  inftillible  system  of  moiil 
and  raliffMNia  principica.  But  the  rational  belief  of  any  doctrine 
presented  to  our  attention,  can  proceed  only  from  a  conviction  of  ata 
truth,  produced  by  a  discovery  or  perception  of  ita  evidence.  Before 
any  aukjecta  can  be  rightly  regiurded  aa  artider  of  fjuth  or  rulea 
af  conduct,  we  ahouU  therefore  Inveatigate  their  propriety,  eiianBiae 
their  importance,  and  be  convinced  of  their  agieement  with  the 
allowed  standafu)  of  Qvtb* 
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'  ^  Bat' if  the  praient  state  of  human  iafiMrnrntion^  mid  Ac-fc^^ 
'inwfaieb  the -onhid  nsoaMf  obtabs  knowledge,  vender  dojpbi  in  soas 
dftpirae.-neoteanf  tt»  the  Moernment  of  troUi»  it  would,  faie  abiani  i» 
inter  thiftsatptteisBi  is  m  ^fidence  or  effect  of  intellecjlii^  eaeigy. 
On  the  .contrarj,  its  neceau^  ai^es  a  bedoaded  mind,  tmivmi 
the  absence  of  that  superior  cotnprehension  of  though  t^  wbii^  like 
Viears  taken  fimn  a  Jiaaoninia»  would  at  once  discern  the  Kbole 
landscape  of  truth,  it  argues  the  want  of  that  perfection  in  1^ 
mental  ^tem,  which  wouki  render  laborious  thought  unneoeMSiyt 
and  perceive  by  mtaitioa  the  whole  bearing  of  a  subject,  the  hssBsa/ 
of  its  diflercnt  prmdplesy  and  the  weight  of  evidence  addudUe  m 
Teftttataon  or  snpporc  of  a  disputed  doctrine. 

.  '  The  sceptic  doabtless  thinks  suflBciently  to  perceiTe  the  difioalciei 
of  a  subject^  or  the  objections  wiiich  msybe  made  to  ei^taMtsbed  sad 
cooNaonlyreoeised  principles.  But  he  has  neither  peoetratioo  sflr 
oapadty  saffieieBt  to  discern  the  reasons  which  obviate  dM»e  dii* 
cutties,  or  the  weight  of  argmnent  by  which  his  objections  ntf  be 
ovenruled.  He  discovers  a  Uiinkin^  mind,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  bt 
'thinln  in  a  partial  manner,  and  hanng  considered  one  aide  of  a  qus^ 
tion,  he  coBnes  at  once  to  his  eondusion,  without  taking  conojpiebaBitfS 
views  of  things,  or  using  the  means  of  an  imparttal  and  defibeistt 
scrutiny.  Not  having  &  capadtyto  understand  all  osysteriesssrf 
all  knoiHedge,  nor  ue  modesty  to  perceive  and  aekneisfedga  tfes 
limits  of  his  understanding,  he  confounds  the  '^hinirPtY  of  tntlii 
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Its  non  eiJsteace,  and  mistakes  the  plausibilities  of  aophifriy  «o^ 
error  for  sound  argvawnt  and  right  reason.    One  dmj  be  ieisgioss 
a  certain  conjecture  to  be  true,  and  prssomes  the  grooods  ot  hi< 
Opinion  are  incapable  of  lefutatioaL    Bat- the  next  suggests  to  fain 
a  new  difficulty,  which  overturns  his  confideaooi  end  throws  Um  back 
into  the  same  state  of  doubt.    He  is  like  a  num  who  ondertdcei  ts 
build  himself  a  mansion,  without  first  formine  in  his  own  nnnd 
a  complete  model  of  iu  apartments.    Having  lud-  She  firandatisD, 
and  made  some  progress  in  the  superstructure,  he  perceives  the  wsnt 
of  propriety  ana  convenience  in  bis  arrangements,  and  is  obligsd  t* 
poll  down  or  new  modd  the  whole.    But  still  misled  by  the  stias 
eefidflo^  of  judgment,  he  persists  in  building  one  day,  and  poUii4^ 
down  the  nest.    In  shorty  toe  sceptic  is  like  a  prisoner  desirous  sf 
liberty,  when  he  looks  thrau^  the  small  apercuro  of  his  cell  ttp<^ 
surroundii^  objects,  and  imsgines  be  can  see  and  describe  the  whole 
scenery.    Not  having  sufficient  strength  of  discernment  to  P^'^^T^ 
distant  objecu,  or  to  contemplate  near  ones  in  the  full  blaae  ^'[J^t 
he  i^er  doubts  every  thtn^  which  lies  beyond  his  own  spbss^^ 
obsarvaiion,  or  dse  dependmg  on  partial  views  and  casual  mo^ 
matioo,  bis  mind  n  held  in  continual  suspense,  or  bewildered  iaCw 
snaaesof  hisownsoeptidsm.  ^, 

^  We  may  thetefoie  oondnde,  that  credulity  and  scepticism  sre  boA  , 
diseases  of  the  mind,  often  elcistin^  in  the  same  person  at  dififvw 
periods,  and  mdicating  the  same  uabedlity  under  diSwent  aspscli> 


if  credali^  be  the  sya^Mom  of  a  lethwgy  which  has  no  di9«>iti^r^ 
move,  scepticism  is  the  tottering  motmn  of  a  paralytic^  whicb  ''^ 
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caM  wefiknest,  and  excites  aburtn.  No  benevolent  spectator  can 
ob^etre  his  agitation  and  insecurity,  without  kioienting  the  disease 
which  fanpaired  hb  streogth,  or  deprecating  the  dangers  which  await 
his  movMients. 

'  But  in  the  origin  and  influeoce  of  scepticisin»  the  moral  at  well  as 
the  mental  powers  are  deeply  concerned.  It  may  sometimes  chiefly 
arise  fVoiSi  a  cobstitutional  tendency  to  doubt;  or  a  certain  activity 
and  inquisitfveness  of  mind, .  without  energy  and  decision ;  or  a  dis« 
position  to  generalize,  to  be  superiScial,  to  follow  imagination,  to^ 
magnify  diffiSblties,  and  to  form  hasty  conclusions  from  partial  views* 
and  weak  ailments,  fiut  these  causes  of  scepticism  are  frequently 
increased  by  the  love  of  novelty,  by  a  fondness  for  change,  by  an 
afieciation  of  stnffularity,  hj  a  contempt  of  public  opinion,  by  an 
ambition  for  inteuectual  distinction,  by  the  pride  and  self*sufficiency 
of  reason,  by  a  dislike  to  the  restraints  of  Christian  principles,  and  by 
a  secret  wish  for  the  mpral  latitude  which  seems  allowable  in  a  state 
of  scepticism.  When  the  taste  and  conduct  are  opposed  to  the 
obvious  requirements  and  leffitimate  influence  of  a  steady  faiths 
a  wayward  fancy  will  soon  find  out  objections  sufficient  to  weaken  its  ' 
authority,  or  magnify  the  plausibility  and  force  of  the  common 
objections,  raised  by  unbelievers  against  the  christian  &ith.* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Will,  we  meet  with  a  passage  which, 
taken  by  itself,  we  should  pronounce  highly  objectionable. 

*  Whether  the  will  be  entirely  a  mechanical  force/  says  Mr;  Finch^' 
<  necessarily  impelled  to  determine  as  it  does  by  a  series  of  irresis«  . 
tible  causes ;  or  whether  it  possess  in  its  own  nature  an  arbitrary  self^' 
moving  power,  a  liberty  te  will  or  not  to  will  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  tune,  and  in  the  same  circumstances ;  are  questions  which  havfr 
been  often  discussed,  and  warmly  espoused  by  numerous  partisans^ 
but  which  still  remain,  and  will  probably  remain  till  the  end  of  time* 
undecided.' 

That  ii^,  in  other  words,  whether  the  absurdity  of  the  Mate- 
rialist, or  the  opposite  absurdity  of  the  old  Scotiats  and  Mo*^' 
linists,  be  true^  still  remains,  and  will  always  remain,  undecided.'  . 
Mr.  Finch  surely  cannot  imagine  that  we  are  placed  in  any  ' 
such  dilemma.    This  whole  chapter  is  the  least  competentl]^^^ ' 
written  in  the  book ;  bnt,  with  the  exception  6(  the.  abov.^' 
passage,  tiiere  is  not  much  that  we  should  strongly  object  to* 
We  recommend  the  Andior,  however,  to  reconsider  the  subject,* 
respecting  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sufficiently  ink. 
formed  himself.    The  passage  which  we  had  occasion  tb  eiter ':: 
from  Bishop  Horsley's  Sennona,  in  our  January  No.  (p«  33)  n^ 
highly  deserving  of  his  attentive  consideration. 
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Art  IX.  The  Hofy  BUk,  ooDUiniDg  the  Old  and  New  TeiUiiieirti: 
being  a  Revision,  of  the  Authorized  Venion,  principBllf  desigiMi 
to  facilitate  in  Families,  the  Audible  or  Social  R^uiing  of  cbe  ^ 
cred  Scriptures ;  illustrated  with  Notes.  Historiod,  Geegiapbicit 
and  otherwise  explanatoiy,  and  also  pointing  out  iJbe  FolfifaDiat  tf 
various  Prophecies.    By  William  Alexander.     In  lliree.VslsBM 

>  Vol.  I.    Part  L    RoyJ  8vo.  pp.  192.    Price  4a.    18S9. 

'T'HE  part  of  this  proposed  "  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
•■•  '*  sion"  of  the  cible,  now  before  us,  is  pjublished  by  th 
Editor  as  a  prospectus  of  the  work.  It  contains  a  copious  ei- 
planatory  preface,  and  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  tiie 
book  of  Genesis,  as  a  specimen  of  the  corrections  and  arrange- 
ments which  he  judges  to  be  essential  or  desirable  in  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  intended  for  domestic  use.  Tk 
regular  publication  of  the  work  is  suspended  till  Midsummer, 
to  allow  of  the  Editor's  collecting  the  state  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  his  undertaking.  '  If,  by  that  time,  sufficient  en* 
'  couragement  should  be  given  to  proceed,  it  is  intended  to 

•  publish  Part  II.,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  year/  and  to 
issue  a  part  quarterly,  till  the  completion  of  the  whole  deflp 
in  twenty  parts.  We  are  willing  that  the  Editor  should  bavo 
our  opimon  on  the  necessity  and  probable  value  of  bis  laboois. 
and  tnerefore  give  his  prospectus  a  preference  in  our  consider- 
ation, which  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  afford  iU  i(  ^^^ 
authors  whose  works  have  been  long  waiting  for  our  judge* 
ment,  were  to  assert  their  claim  to  be  neard. 

,  The  original  and  principal  inducement  for  undertaking  toe 
present  revision  was,  the  Editor  informs  us,  to  &cilitate  the 
daily  audible  reading  oiF  the  Bible  in  *  our  respective  ftn^^jT 

*  circles/  by  the  substitution  of  a  phraseolo^  more  congj* 
to  the  views  and  genius  of  the  present  age  of  refinement,  w^ 
in  many  cases  is  the  language  of  the  conunon  version ;  coi^ 
bined  with  the  design  of  furnishing  a  more  comprehensive  ^ 
less  expensive  production  than  most  of  the  Bibles  ^tb  Cool* 
mentanes.  It  cannot  be  denied*  that  the  Translation  of  QV^ 
Bible  in  general  use,  is  interspersed  with  expressions  wbi^ 
are  '  not  adapted  to  modem  delicacy,'  and  it  is  /air  to  ^^^?f 
this  circumstance  to  the  facts  assigned  by  the  ^^^'^V^ 
habits  and  feelines  of  the  present  age  being  extremely  difl^* 
ent  from  those  of  the  people  whose  nistory  the  Bible  reUteOf 
and  those  of  our  own  nation  more  than  tuHi  hundred  y ton  <^* 
when  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  rendered  into  English  fto©  ^ 
Original  Tongues.  But  the  principle  of  correction  ^^T^^ 
overstrained  in  its  application  to  passages  of  this  kind.  '^ 
treme  caution  is  scarcely  ever  more  necessary  to  a  transb^  ^ 
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reviser  of  the  Bible»  than  in  those  ianliin— >  ita  which  he  is 
I  qQatempltttiog  alterations  of  its  styto  i»  »coommodation  to  the 
I  standard  of  modern  taste^  YAe  DlemisH  #IUch  he  may  be  in* 
\  ^ned  to  remove^  may  pnty  become  more,  evident  and*  offensive 
I  hjf  the  innorations  >vnich  he  would  sanction.  . '  jThere  is  no- 
«  tkimff  more  indelicate/  Campbell  has  regj^led^'  than  an  un- 
*  naaonaiile  display  of  delicacy/  We  aqe  not  sure  that*  in 
the  corrections  whiish  Mr,.  Aiewnder,  umld  introdnce  into  his 
revved  version*  aivi  of  which  some  spe^im^of  are  contained  in 
'  this  prospectus  part,  theve  m  Qot  a  Taatidiousness  of  disceib- 
^  ment  which  we  mi^ht  place  within  the  bearings  of  CampbeU's 
'  censure.  Let  our  intelligent  readers  decide  on  such  exanwies 
^  as  the  following.  '  And  they  were  both  naks<t'  '  And  tney 
'  '  were  both  without  clothes/  *  They  knew  diat  they  were 
^  *  n^ed.*  '  They  knew  tha^  they  weie  n«4  elothed.'  '  I  was 
'  '  afraid,  because  I  wae  naked/  '  f  was  afraid,  because  I  was 
I  '  not  clothed.  *  Who  told  thee  that  thou  ynM  naked  V  *  Who 
^  «  told  thee  that  thou  wast  not  clothed?  What  effect  would 
the  reading  of  these  passages  in  the  stibstituted  phraseology, 
I  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  nearer  (aMiiliscr  with  the  language  of 
the  common  version  ?  Not,  we  apprehend,  such  an  effect  as 
'  would  be  a  reeommendation  of  Mr.  Alexander's  change  of  ex- 
I  pvassion.  The  tenns  of  the  common  ^^cpsiwi  avf  in  tbese^  e»- 
i  amplea  plain  and  forcible,  and  we  think  uncnceptionaMe^ 
!  WpnU  It  be  an  impro¥ement  in  the  sublime  addi«ss  of  on» 
I  Lord  from  the  throne  of  judgment,  to  read,  instead  of  '  I  was 
I  *  naked,  and  ye  dothed  ne,  ^  I  was  without  ototbes^  and  ya 
•olothed  me?^  Or,  wouU  the  Editor  lead,  in  the conplBM  of 
I  Jols  '  Without  cloth^  came  I  out  of  my  mother^  womby  and 
I  '  without  clothes  shall  I  return  thither  r  There  aie  paesaeee 
I  in  whifih  au  substitution  of  expressions  mor^  ia  acoordancig  wUh 
I  modem  (i^eling,  may  be  allowed  in  a  traivJator  or  reviser  of  th^ 
]E(ible;.  buA  su^h  alterations  as  those  which  we  huve  Qit^  wtti 
u^tqAy  be  valued  as  improvwients. 
I  As  tBe  Editor  reserves  his  account  oF  the  poetay  af  the  Ha* 

biww»  ipr  ihi  aeeonji  volwn^  oS  his  projected  vnqrk,  it  would 
Wattogethec  oui  of  pUoe  for  a  reviewer  of  his  ufospecitiia  %i 
1  discuss  the  subject ;  but,  fvom  the  speeimenli  of  aelrinal,  dr 

tipeal  arrangement,,  which  occur  in  the  pages  before  na,  we 
should  certainly  judge  that  he' has  adopted  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  text,  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  inteffigibfe 
and  consistent  rules.  M#.  Alextoder  iachidea  in  his  lineal  ar- 
nangement,  the  very  ftrst  ohaftop  of  ^ke  Bibb,  which  is  twice 
.  given,  once  as  prose,  and  oaee  aa  poatiy .  Of  the  latter  we 
quote  a  portion. 
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Art.  I.  The  EfurietofPmd  ike  Apaib,  irmutaietU  ^nlh  an  Expo- 
sHionMid  Notes.    By  ihe  Rev.  Thomas  BelshM,  Minister  oi 
'  Eawj^-stieet  Chapel.  Sto,  4  vols.  pp.  8847.  London.  1822. 

li  ^I^HE  Unitarians  of  the  present  day  manifest  an  ardour,  and 
-'-  exert  an  activity,  which  they  are  probabljr  willing  should' 
be  regarded  aa  pledges  of  a  resolution  on  their  part,  to  free 
die  reputation  of  their  body  from  the  discredit  of  past  indiffe- 
t^  rence  and  supineness.  They  have  made  successful  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  blotting  out  from  the  statute  book,  of  those  intole- 
rant laws  wbicn  proscribed  dieir  profession,  and  controlled/ 
tf  by  disgraceful  severities,  the  spirit  of  proselytism  in  the  deno-' 
^^  mination.  This  liberty,  we  are  quite  sure,  tfiey  have  every  right' 
^  in  its  fullest  extent  to  enjoy ;  as  we  are  also  sure,  that  no  en- ' 

0  lightened  friend  to  Christian  freedom  can  ever  reflect  on  the 
^         tmy  act  of  justice  which  has  been  rendered  them,  without 

satisfaction.    If  any  profession  of  relieion  be  considered  as 
fillse  and  unscriptural,  let  it  be  opposed  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  may  be  thought  necessary ;  but  let  it  be  a  moral  op- 
i         position  tbt  ia  set  m  array  a^nst  it.     If  the  opinions  oe 

1  erroneous,  we  shall  do  more  service  in  the  cause  of  truth  by 
I  detecting  their  error,  than  we  ever  could  render  it  by  the  most 
"         copioito  use  of  invective.    If  they  afford  us  the  occasion  of 

reviewing  our  own  judgements,  and  of  confirming  us  in  our 
attadiment  to  the  truth,  they  have  dieir  use ;  and  we  may 
find  in  such  a  result,  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the  circumstances 
which  brought  them  under  our  notice.  The  refutation  of  error 
is  but  another  expression  for  the  advancement  of  truth ;  and 
as  this  must  finally  prevail,  all  grave  and  temperate  discussion, 
and  all  exertions  of  religious  zeal  which  com|M>rt  with  the  sanc- 
tioQs  of  tiutiL  aie  eotitted,  wi  merely  to  our  forbearance,  bat 
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to  our  approyal*  Who  then  shall  blame  the  demonstrations  of 
Unitarian  zeal  ?  If  they  pat  into  circulation  their  version  of 
the  New  Testament, — if  they  distribute  religious  Tracts,— if 
they  support  home  missions^  Uheir  fires  of  late  have  been  rather 
palein^  m  this  direction,) — if  they  patronise  schools*— if  ther 
maintain  academic  institutions  for  tne  supply  of  ministers,— if 
they  are  avaifing  themselves  of  die  advantajgea  which  a  cause 
may  receive  from  its  connexion  with  the  periodical  literatiiie  of 
the  age, — if  they  publish  commentaries  on  the  Bible, — if  they  vt 
eager  and  persevering  in  controversy, — who  shall  say  thtl 
these  are  methods  of  pruqeeding  which  they  are  not  at  liberty 
to  adopt  ?  But  they  have  no  monopoly  oi  these  advantages ; 
nor  can  they  exert  the  influence  of  tnese  moral  means  in  an^ 
way  that  can  invest  them  with . superiority  above  others;  this 
sort  of  instrumentality  being  as  accessible  to  one  class  of  re- 
ligionists as  to  another.  ^ 

We  have  commenced  our  article  with  this  kind  of  prefsce^ 
because  we  would  refer  appeals  on  religious,  questioas  ^^ 
judgements  of  our  readers,  lAtber  than  to  their  prejadiees.  ve 
mi^t  perhaps  gain  the  suffrages  of  some,  by  the  vebemencA 
of  our. exclamations  against  ue  denomination  to  wbicb  ov 
previous  remarks  refer ;  but  how  often  have  the  most  passionate 
vocifen^ions  been  directed  against  truth  itself  and  its  best 
supporters  !    Our  warmest  exprobrations  would  not  carry  «« 
forward  one  step  towards  the  refutation  of  error,  or  the  dis- 
covery and  advancen^ent  of  truth.    We  might  perhaps  by  some 
reader^  be  considered  as  victorious  in  the  field  of  controversjf, 
were  we  to  put  forwacd  an  array  of  authorities,  and  to  exhibit 
the  catalogue  of  illustrious  names  which  are  ready  to  be  pro* 
dnced  as  vouchers  in  favour  of  an  assailed  faith.     Errare  ^^ 
kfrcuk  malo  cum  Plaione  auam  cum  iUis  vera  seniire,  ^  ^  ^ 
timent  which  we  may  aomire.  for  its  sprightly  boIdnes6«  W 
which  it  might  not  be  safe  to  applaud  as  a  a  sober  maxim* 
Thei^e  is»  then,  only  one  method  of  doing  justice  in  the  caos^ 
of  truth ;  to  scrutinise  the  pretensions  of  those  who  profess  to 
teach  it,  and  to  determine  tne  character  of  the  doctnnes  whic» 
they  are  engaged  in  propagating  by  the  most  careful  compa^ 
son  or  tJieir  agre^n^nts  and  disagreements  with  an  admitu<i 
ruje  of  judgement* 

Tbntfule  is  the  New  Testament,  the  supreme,  judge  of  <^' 
troversy«  And  miich  has  certainly  been  sained  in  fiivonf  o 
Christian.  l(AOwledge,  by  the  limitms  of  afl  religious  qaeattoss 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles* 
There  seems  to  be  now  a  common  consent  among  Protestao 
CQiitirovertists  to  discard  the  testimony  of  Fathers  and  Councils* 
a%Ajyui^qent  authority  to  settle  their  diffierences,  and^  ^  ^'  • 
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sufficientj  unneceRsary*  since  no  appeal  can  lie  to  ihem  from 
that  higher  tribunal  to  which  the  disputanta  remit  their 
cause. 

The  work  before  as  is  the  production  of  a  laborionft  writer 
who  has  long  been  distingruished  as  the  champion  of  Uilt- 
tarianism.  U  has  been  of  slow  growth,  and  after  man^^  years 
6f  preparation,  is  now  sent  abroad  with  all  the  aSds  whicn  the 
learning,  polemical  skill,  and  matured  judgement  of  the  Author 
could  impart  to  it.  A  Unitarian  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul»  is,  we  believe,  a  unique  kind  of  publication  in  our  oun 
times. '  Those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  have  not,  ¥re 
apprehend,  been  much  in  favour  with  modem  Unitarians.  The 
authority  and  value  of  those  documents  as  depositories  of 
Christian  doctrine,  are  fully  established  by  Mr.  Belshaaa  in  hib 
preliminary  dissertation ;  and  though  his  observations  do  not 
always  accord  with  our  own  view  of  the  topics  which  he  dis- 
x^usses,  we  receive  with  satisfaction  the  following  statements, 
which  are  amply  suflBcient  for  every  purpose  to  which  those 
writings  may  be  applied  b^  theolo^cat  controvertiats,  or  by  a 
criticu  and  practical  expositor. 

•-— The  aposde  carried  in  hit  mind  at  all  tfanes,  in  all  pbosr, 
and  to  the  end  of  life,  a  complete  and  iafidlible  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  so  that  whatever  he  tauri^  or  wrote,  upon  that 
sut^ect,  a  to  be  received  as  tmet  and  as  of  Dhane  authority. — ^What- 
ever the  apostle  teaches  as  Chratian  doctrine,  whateter  he  annboncea 
as  dictated  by  the  n>irit  of  prophecy,  must  be  received  as  such  by 
aU  who  admit  die  claim  of  raiu  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Chrisl.* 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  the  Author,  thfoughoni 
the  whole  of  his  work,  is  careful  to  point  out  to  his  readen  the 
proofs  of  the  Apostle's  authority.  The  ffrave  and  eaneat 
manner  of  Mr.  fielsham  on  this  point,  is  struungly  in  contnat 
with  the  rash  and  flippant  notions  of  some  other  writers.  To 
the  aentimenta  of  the  foUovring  pasaage  we  give  our  waon  ap^ 
prDJbatiQii. 

*  1  cannot  dose  the  exposition  of  thisadmirsble  epistle  (t  GNrinth- 
isas)  without  onoe  more  reouesting  the  reader  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  state  of  things  at  Connth,  to  the  pasture  of  the  apostle's  mind 
at  the  tuoe  when  be  mdited  the  epistle^  to  the  mode  or  his  addresi^ 
sad  to  the  uaportant  conclusions  whidi  unavoidably  fidlow  fiom  a 
gsneral  review  of  the  whok. 

*  When  we  consider  the  critical  state  of  the  Corinthian  churchy 
tihasihisms  which  prevailed  in  itt  the  strong  party  fimned  agaiai^ 
the  apostle  and  Us  doctrine»  the  pains  talcen  fy  an  eloqi|ent  and  art- 
fai  opponent*  to  bring  his  persoBt  his  talents*  his  nretensioni^  and 
h^labottrs  into  ooatempi ;  when  we  contemplate  the  state  of  the 
Mstla'sBdnd^liispie^loGodthisaidcBtglMitude  toChris^  his 
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sell  ftr  thediftism  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  his  dfeclioii  S&ttm 
.CorSntbiaos,  hiB  desire  of  redaimmg  them  from  their  erven,  liwir 
foUieSt  and  their  crimesy  b^  the  gentlest  means;   and  bis  hiioriils, 
generous*  coadesoending  spirit;  when  we  further  attend  to  the  good 
soose  which  he  discovers,  and  to  the  skilful  manner  in  whi»  he 
conducts  his  argument,  to  the  irresistible  evidence  which  he  prs- 
duces,  and  to  the  public'  and  notorious  facts  to  which  he  sppeab  in 
proof  of  his  apostolic  authority,  and  which  he  knew  that  his  adver- 
saries could  not  contradict ;  when  we  also  consider  the  poster  wtudi 
he  claims  of  punishing  refractory  offenders  by  some  miracoloos  scit 
his  reluctMce  to  exercise  this  power,  bis  earnest  desire  that  tbcj 
wduld  not  put  it  to  the  proof,  his  willingness  to  sulfer  the  sttspicMS 
of 'boasting  of  a  power  that  he  did  not  possess,   rather  tbao  ts 
>  estaMisb  the  truth  of  it  at  their  expense ;  and,  at  the  same  tiiae, 
vfoollect  his  determined  resolution  toffive  complete  satisfiictioDtipoa 
this  head,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  dismay  of  his  adversaries,  if 
they  would  not  be  reclaimed  by  any  other  means:  when,  I  mj* 
we  take  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  comine  to  the  following  oonclusrons :— First,  thst 
this  epistle  is  GENUINE ;  that  it  was  written  by  IVuil  himself,  sod 
Hot  by  an  impostor  assuming  his  name.    And  therefore,  Seeoodly, 
that  the  facts  stated  in  this  epistle  are  raua,   and  conseqoeothri  tM 
the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  IS  OF  DIVINE  ORIGINAL ;  tbtt 
Uie  Apostle  Paul  was  fullv  authorised  and  amply  Qualified  to  poUiw 
this  heavenly  doctrine  to  tne  world,  that  he  justly  <»allengea  toe  i^ 
serious  and  attentive  regard  to  his  instructions,  and  that  THE^ 
WHO  REJECT  HIS  TESTIMONY  REJECT  IT  AT  THEIR 
PERIL.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  651— 653. 

The  theological  system  supported  in  these  Tolumes,  if  ^^ 
tailed  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  preliimnary  <U>*^ 
tation. 

<  It  is  after  mature  consideration  that  the  Author  has  adopted  Alt 
theory  of  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  was  nnt  i^ 
aested  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  afkerwards  amplified,  confimed^aDd 
fllustrated  by  the  late  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  John  Taylor  « 
Norwich,  in  his  celebrated  « Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writi^gPi'  P^ 
fixed  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  . 

*  The  general  principle  of  which  theory  is,  that,  die  cbflifrg'f' 
Israel*  who  had  been  formeriy  the  chosen  people  of  God,  having  bees 
cast  off  by  bim  because  of  their  great  wickedness,  snd  particojsriy 
ibr  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  believers  in  Christ,  ^^^^^^^i^ 
or  Geotilest  arc  now  admitted  into  the  same  rdation  to  the  D^ 
which  ihc  Israelites  once  held  ;  and  those  terms  which  were  ^^|^?? 
applied  to  the  state  and  privileges  of  the  Israelites,  are  now  tfj^*^ 
express  the  state  and  privileges  of  Christian  believers. ■  ■ .» ^^H? 
heiieve  in  Jesus  as  die  Alessiah,  and  who  enter  tfiemselves  as  !««•"*? 
of  that  community  of  which  he  is  the  heady  are  inti^ocedhito  ve 
same  state  of  grace  and  privilege  in  which  brael  formerly  i<0^^ 
^€  entitled  to  the  taraehonoiirable  dntiactioas.-vAll  these  h>f*  ^^ 
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Inmoanble  titles  are  applied  to  tliem'  in  coosequeboe'  of  their  havirtg 
beeoae  menbeie  of  the  Chrisiien  ooouMMiiiy;  endcto  net  generally 
express  aoral  cberacter  so  mucb  sa  en  external  state,  a  state  of 
privilege  and  profession/ 

Of  a  theory  of  theological  interpretation  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  New  featament  writings,  which  was  *  first  suggested 
'  by  Locke/  we  may  be  allowed  to  inquire,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Belaham  relative  to  Newcome  Cappe'a  hypothesis  of  the 
Reeurrection,  '  If  this  be  the  true  sense'  of  the  Apostolic 
writiiiga»  '  how  came  it  to  escape  everv  preceding  interpreter, 
*  ancient  and  modem  )*  That  the  eighteenth  century  should 
Have  dawned  apon  the  world,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Epiflties  of  Paul  not  ^et  have  been  discovered,  must  be  deemed 
very  surprising.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  some  passages  of 
those  books  may  be  better  understood  in  consequence  of  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  philolo^  and  emen** 
datory  criticism,  and  that  to  others  a  clearer  light  may  have 
been  held  by  modem  expositors ;  but  that  the  general  meaning 
of  the  Epistles,  the  entire  state  and  argcument  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  represented  in  them,  should  have  escaped  all  the 
tkeologieal  writera  of  sixteen  centuries,  and  be  for  the  firat 
tiflse  published  to  the  worldjn  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke, 
is  a  atatement  which  may  appear  well  deserving  of  a  note  of 
exclamation.  Possibilities,  however,  have  a  very  ample  range, 
and  this  '  tfaeoiy  of  interpretation'  may  not  be  erroneoua 
solely  on  account  of  ita  being  '  first  suggested'  by  a  writer  of 
the  laat  century. 

Following  the  guidance  of  Locke,  and  the  more  copioua 
illnatsationa  of  the  theory  prefixed  by  Taylor  to  his  Parapnrase 
of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  Mr.  Belsham  maintains.  That, 
'  in  the  language  of  a  Jew,  a  heathen,  as  such,  is  called 
'  a  sinner,  whatever  his  moral  character  may  be  :  he  is  out  of 
V  covenant  with  God.'  (VoL  L  p.  28.)  That  '  sinners  are  those 
'  who  exist  in  an  uncovenanted  state.'  (Vol.  L  p.  73.)  That 
'  ainners  and  heathens  are  convertible  terms.'  (Vol.  IL  p.  3^2.) 
That  '  the  word  '*  ainners"  occurs  in  a  national,  and  not 
'  amoral  sense,  in  manypaasages  of  the  New  Testament.' 
(Vol.  IIL  p.  43.  note.)  Assertions  of  this  kind  are  profoaelf 
spread  through  the  present  work ;  and  much  of  the  Author^ 
explanation  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  is  dependent  on  tlaa 
supposed  correctness  of  the  preceding  and  similar  statements. 
Before  we  proceed  in  our  examination  of  their  solidity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  aacertain  the  propriety  of  Locke'a  repre- 
sentations to  the  same  effect :  they  occur  in  his  note  to  Rom. 
V.  6— -8,  to  which  Mr.  Belaham  haa  more  than  once  referred 
hia  readers. 
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'  ExV**  eititnia :  these  fetit  ^ithto  are  given  to  then  at 
'  Gentiles,  the v  being  used  by  fit.  Paul,  as  the  proper  cttn- 
'  butes  of  the  heathen  world,  as  considered  in  contraHHsthio- 
'  tion  to  die  Jewish  nation.*    Now,  if  these  terms  be  'the 
'  proper  attributes  of  the  heathen/  in  the  Bpisdes  of  Psial ; 
if  they  be  employed  by  him  to  denote  a  class  of  persons  '  in 
'.  contra-distinction  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;*  what  less  should  we 
be  prepared  to  expect  than  the  very  frequent  'ocoorreiioe  of 
these  expressions  ?    The  occasions  are  not  few  in  the  writiogs 
of  the  Apostle,  which  would  exhibit  the  readings  in  qnestioB, 
if  they  had  that  definite  and  appropriate  meaning  which  k 
assigned  to  them  by  Locke,  and  by  tnose  who  adopt  his  inters 
pretation.    What  then  is  the  fact  ?  We  shall,  we  apprekeod, 
excite  the  surprise  of  those  readers  to  whom  the  question  is 
not  familiar,  by  the  production  of  the  whole  number  of  ec* 
amples  of  the  use  of  the  terms  adduced,  and  of  the  cmolssioa 
which  they  irrefragably  support    First,  then,  there  is  hut  only 
one  instance  of  the  use  of  each  of  the  words  oo-Soucy  tcwot,  snd 
a^Hu  ungodly,  respectively,  in  the  whole  of  Paul's  Epislks» 
which  can  by  any  construction  whaterer  be  available  in  A^ 
consideration  of  Uie  question  as  mised  by  Locke*     These  two 
examples,  one  of  aa^ut,  and  one  of  s^ik,  both  occur  in  Rob* 
V,  6 ;  and  they  are  noi  there  used,  we  will  venture  to  atieft, 
as  '  proper   attributes'   and   distinctive  appellatiotfs  ef  ^ 
heathen.    Nor  has  the  word  tyifoi,  enemies,  any  such  discnnu* 
natinjg;  use  in  the  whole  New  Testament.    It  is  used  in  dc- 
seribmg  the  parties  or  objects  in  hostility  to  the  designs  of 
Christ.    In  Coloss.  i.  21,  it  is  so  defined  by  the  accompanyiBg 
expressions  as  to  be  not  less  proper  in  reference  to  Jews  thsfl 
to  Gtentiles, — "  Enemies  (*x^^)  in  your  mind  by  wicked  woiks. 
And  in  Rom.  v.  10.  "  While  we  were  enemies,  Christ  died  for 
"  ufl,"  is  an  account  of  persons  among  whom  the  Apostle, 
who  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  could  include  hknsdf : 
Christ  died  for  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  and  tiie  fonner,  in 
a  state  of  unbelief,  were  as  much  **  enemies^*  as  the  hittor* 
These  two  examples  are  the  only  ones  which  could  be  the 
subjects  of  Locke's  remarks ;  ana  in  citing  and  commenting 
upon  them,  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  avoid  the  refleetioOf 
that  those  critics  who  are  most  liberal  of  their  censures  on  the 
supposed    slavish   adherence  of  other  men  to  system,  ^ 
themselves  forcing  their  way  to  a  favtmrite  hypothesis  thmngfa 
forbidden  ground.    Who  could  imagine  that  the  preceding 
statement  of  Locke's  was  constructed  of  materials  so  utterly 
unfit  for  his  purpose  as  are  the  passages  that  we  have  cited . 
And  yet,  tliese  are  the  only  ones  I 
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*  We  hmm  alretdy  disposed  of  thtee  of  Locke'i  terms,  and 
we  low*  proeeed  to  eoosider  the  usage  of  apafrwXoi» '  sbmen,* 
heneg  leeerfed  this  for  distiBct  examination,  because  Mt.  BeV* 
shaa  with  great  frequency  refers  to  the  use  of  this  word  as 
sapportiaff  the  proposition,  that  '  7%fy  are  called  smnen,  wiio 
*'  live  eei&er  under  the  Mosaic  nor  under  the  Christian  cove* 
'  aunt;  and  who  are  therefore  said  to  be  in  an  unholy  state, 
'*  how  eacdlent  soever  their  moral  character  may  be.'  In  ow,  as 
we  have  paid  some  attention  to  this  point,  we  feel  ourselves 
quite  prepared  to  affirm,  that  the  word  '  mner*  is  never,  in  the 
New  Testament,  applied  to  persons  irrespectively  of  moral  rtpu^ 
taiUMi ;  aud  that  it  is  as  frequently  and  as  forcibly  applied,  in 
the  Bpistles  of  Paul,  to  persons  under  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
as  to  ethers  who  were  not  included  in  that  economy.  It  is  of 
no  ooDsequence  whatever,  our  readers  will  perceive,  in  the 
jwesent  case,  in  what  sense  and  application  the  word  '  shmets^, 
IS  used  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament :  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  is 
our  sole  concern.  We  should  be  able  to  shew,  that  the  usage 
of  the  New  Testament  is  opposed  to  the  interpretation  siven 
in  the  preceding  extracts  from  Locke  and  Mr.  Belsham,  by  an 
examination  of  every  instance  in  which  the  word  e^fiofritx^  *  m- 

*  Her'  is  found  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  from  which  the 
moral  signification  of  the  term  would  be  apparent.  But, 
limiting  our  investigation  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  we  venture 

.  to  say  that  they  contain  no  passage  in  which  the  term  ^  iMifef* 
is  used  in  a  national  sense ;  that,  in  every  example  which 
occurs,  a  moral  sense  is  comprised ;  and  that  the  terip  '  sinner^ 
IS  alike,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  applied  to  Jew  and  Gentile*' 
The  word  «pflifT»Xof,  '  wmer,'  occurs  in  the  following  passag^* 
Rom.  iii.  7.  **  For  if  the  truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded 
"  through  my  lie  unto  his  glory,  why  yet  am  I  alsojudged  as 
^  a  iJjMier  V  On  which  Mr.  tfelsham  remarks :  *  The  apostle 
'  here  shews  the  folly  of  the  principle  upon  which  his  opponent 
'  argues,  by  reducing  it  to  an  absurdity;  and  by  shewing  the 
'  impious  and  immoral  consequences  to  which  it  necessarily 
*-  and  directly  leads.'— Chap,  v*  8.  "  While  we  were  yet  si/zners 
'^  Christ  died  for  us/*  In  the  paragraph  of  which  this  sen- 
tence ie  a  member,  it  is  the  design  of  the  Apostle  to  represent 
she  stale  of  believers,  as  such.  Jews,  equally  with  Gentiles, 
were  subjects  of  the  privilege  which  be  enumerates :  he  in- 
cludes himself  in  the  description.  The  word  '  sitmeri*  describes 
the  state  of  believers  previously  to  their  admission  to  a  part  in 
the  blessings  secured  to  them  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  it 
is  clearly  used  in  a  personal  and  moral  sense. — Chap.  v.  19. 
i'  Many  were  made  wmtrt/*    A  national  and  out  of  covenant 
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sense  is  here  quile  inadmissible.  '  By  the  traoigranoii  of 
'  ih^  fiist  Ad^nii^  ginlt  was  so  far  pla<5ea  to  the  account  of  att 
'  his.p^llW^y,'  is  Mt,  Belsham's  comment  on  the  text<— 43»L 
ii.  l£w  17*  *'  We^who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  smmtn  of 
^*  tK?  Qcffi^lea-'^  *«-"  We  ourselves  also  are  found  $hmen.^  In 
the  former  of  .those  passages,  the  descriptive  epithet  giiUBs  the 
text  4ts  dofinita  aBi{K)rt ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  case  of  believing  Jews,  and  cannot,  therefore,  inoicste 
the  state  of  Oeatiies.— 1  Tim.  i.9.  "  For  sinners:^*  '  peisiOM 
'  guilty  of  of  enees  wbtoh  the  moral  law  bf  God  denouooesy' 
is  Mr.  Belsham's  comment. — vs.  15.  "  To  save  sinners  :**  Heie 
the  word  is  personal*  and  moral,  and  universal.  These  aie  the 
entire  number  of  examples  of  the  word '  sinners*  which  occor 
in  the  ackoowledged  Z^isties  of  Paul.  In  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrjews^  wa  find  the  following. — Chap.  vii.  26.  "  Separate 
**  from  sinners  :*'  *  free  from  all  sin  ceremonial  and  mond»|  ii 
Mr.  Belsham's  paraphrase* — Chap.  xii.  3.  "  The  contradictioft 
"  of  sinners,** — ^the  opposition  of  wicked  men ;  and  certainly* 
the  most  ioaf)lacable  of  Christ's  adversaries  were  the  Jews. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  have 
produced  every  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  opofrw^of, '  m- 
'  ner,'  which  they  comprise.    We  may  probably  be  thought  by 
some  readers  to  have  bestowed  unnecessary  labour  on  this  iik 
vestigation ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  case  ssits* 
iactorily  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  instsnr 
ces  in  which  toe  word  is  used.    The  reader  has  now  those  in* 
stances  before  him,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  '  explain  the 
'  sense  in  which  the  word  sismer  often  occurs  in  the  I«ew  Tei^ 
*  tament.'    No  evidence,  we  will  venture  to  say,  was  ever  moie 
completely  at  variance  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
brought^  uiaa  these  examples  are  with  Xocke's  representatioo, 
tiiat '  these  epithets  are  used  as  the  proper  attributea  of  the 
'  heathen  world,  as  considered  in  contraaistinction  to  the  Jewish 
'  nation ;'  as  well  as  with  Mr,  Belsham's  assertion^  that  '  they 
'  are  called  sinners,  who  live  neither  under  the  Mosaic  nor 
'  under  the  Christian  covenant,  and  who  are  therefore  said  to 
'  be  in  an.  unholy  state,  how  excellent  soever  their  moral  chs* 
'  racter  may  be.     Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  plain  diaa 
the  fact,  that,  in  the  Episdes  of  Paul,  the  word  sinner  is  nevtf 
used  in  reference  to  persons  possessed  of  moral  excellence^tf 

I  descriptive  of  their  external  state  and  character,  and^  that  ia 

every  example  of  its  application,  moral  delinquency  is  com* 
prehended^  It  is  truly  surprising  with  what  facility  repreac^ 
tations  of  the  import  of  scnptunu  terms,  which  are  elU)gB6^ 
destitute  of  support  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  pass  cvr* 

C  rent  with  even  intt^lligent  readers  of  the  N^w  Teatam^^ 
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WbcHi  btkf  lord  said  to  tlie  woman  in  Sioson's  hoiiie,  who  ii 
called  a  sinner,  "  7%y  uns  art  forgiven,*^  he  anquestiomUy  te* ' 
ferr^to  her  moral  state*  and  conferred  upon  her  a  pereonal 
blesmiig  which  had  oo  relation  whatever  to  a  traneiiuMi'irom' 
an  ffitenial  unholy  state  to  a  state  of  external  ^vileM. 

At  Mr.  fielsham  assumest  that  the  term '  nwnenr  in  to  'be' 
nndert^ood,  not  in  a  moral  sense,  but  as  merely  denoting  per* 
sontf'who  live  neither  under  the  Jewish  nor  mider  the  Chris- 
tian covenant ;  so  he  asserts,  in  accordance  with  Locke  and 
Taylor,  that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  by  (uA.  in 
Christ  is  to  be  considered  as  simply  denoting  admission  into 
the  Christian  community ;  and  that  the  terms  applied  to  be* 
lievers  do  not  generally  express  moral  character,  so  much  as 
an  external  state  of  privilege  and  profession :  sidnts  are  per* 
sons  Mparated  by  their  profession  01  Christianity  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  witnout  any  respect  to  moral  character.  But  if,* 
in  the  case  of '  sinners,'  the  aimlication  of  the  term  in '  a  na« 

*  tional  and  not  a  mond  sense  has  been  shewn  to  be  inadmis- 
sible ;  if  the  proof  be  dear,  that,  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
Ae  expressions  sinners  and  heathens,  are  never '  convertible' 

*  terms ;'  if,  in  opposition  to  these  assumptions,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  term  be  apparent  in  the  several  instances  of  its 
use ;  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  transition  predicated  of 
converts  to  the  reli^on  of  Christ,  is  a  moral  change,  and  that 
the  expressions  which  denote  their  new  relation,  are  referrible 
to  moral  character,  and  are  intended  to  describe  it.    The  com* 
mission  which  the  apostles  received  from  Christ,  and  to  which 
we  may  confidently  assure  ourselves,  they  adhered  in  the  dis« 
charge  of  their  hieh  office  as  ambaMdors  for  Christ,  directed 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature ;  and  its  solemn 
sanction  vras  announced  in  the  words  which  accompanied  his 
charge :  '*  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved — he  that  believedi 
**  not  shall  be  condemned.''    That  is  to  say,  according  to  the' 
theology  of  this  ''  Translation  and  Exposition,"— ^e  who  be* 
Mevei  mall  be  saved,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Christian  community,  shall  be  separated  firom  the  heathen  ex- 
ternally without  respect  to  moral  character*    He  who  bdkvet 
not  ihatl  be  etrndenmed,  shall  remain  under  the  disadvantages  of 
a  heathen  state.    Can  this  be  the  import  of  the  cotunission  ? 
Does  the  former  expression  signify  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
benefits  included  in  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  salvation  of 
man?    Does  the  latter  sentence  denote  less  than  the  entire 
negation  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  salva* 
tion,  and  the  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  for  their  resistance 
lo  the  grace  of  God  ?    Do  the  apostles  ever  teach  that  admis- 
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fiiottto-tkeprhrUe^  of  an  exUmal  ccMniAiBityis  tbtiofoil 
of  themeoMn  whick  they  e¥«ry  where  delirered  ? 

Hbe  Apestle  Pad  defeocibes  himself  (2  Co«,  t.  IS.)  as  \mi 

leconoiled  to  Ood»  and  as  bearing  the  HMiustry  of  vecoociii- 

ation*    What  was  the  nature  and  value  of  this  Ueannc  to  hio' 

arif !    Waa  it  eonaidered  by  him  ^as  only  admission  im  t  itote 

of  external  privilejge^  admission  to  the  priTilegea  of  the  Chiii' 

tian  commonity  withoat  respect  to  moral  character  f    Was  it 

liot  a  blessiog  personal,  independent  of  relation  to  a  c<wiinnnU]r, 

and  expressive  altogether  of  a  moral  change?    Now  whatever 

the  expression*  being '  reconciled  to  God,   denotes  in  the  cate 

of  the  Apostle,  it  must  signify  in  its  application  to  every  otba 

iadividiHu;  for  there  is  tio  difierence*  and  with  God  there  ia  bo 

respect  of  persons.    What  then  would  a  heathen  ooasider  m 

being  the  import  of  the  Apostle's  entreaty,  "  Be  ye  reconciM 

••  to  God— we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead?"    Would  not  the 

apprehension  be  risine  in  his  mind,  and  the  fueling  be  nya^f 

ing  up  in  his  heart,  tnat,  by  motal  transgressiouj  he  waa  tf 

enemv  to  Gpd  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  moral  peril  ?   Wht 

would  his  awakened  conscience  seek  for  its  pacification  ?  WouM 

any  thing  short  of  the  assurance  of  pardon  allay  the  agitatioitf 

of  such  a  mind  ?    And  was  any  thing  short  of  this  gi^eo  ^ 

tlie  Apostles  ?    The  ministry  of  reconciliation  purporta,  tint 

"  Qoa  in  Christ  is  reconciling  the  world  unto  hiroselfi  iK^  '*• 

*'  puting  their  trespasses/' — Tap«9rr»/HArais  fnofai  ojfknsa'  Th^ 

must  be  in  connexion  with  the  rationale  and  with  the  reception 

of  this  message  from  God  to  man,  a  real. and  atrikiog  change 

in  all  the  moral  relations  of  the  individual  who  is  the  suhjecft 

of  this  grace  ;  he  therefore  cannot  consider  the  amendioeot  a 

his  conditicMi,  as  nothing  more  valuaUe  than  Ins  being  admitta' 

into  an  external  community.  . 

But  what,  we  would  ask,  is  this  Christian  commanityi  >bJ^ 

mission  into  whicb^is  represented  as  being  the  privilege  of  d«* 

lievers?    Christianity  is  not  a  national  separation  of  a  (^  ?l 

mankind  firotn  the  rest  of  their  species,  as  was  Judaism.  Aw 

with  respect  to  the  great  purposes  of  Christianity,  ito  ^P^^^ 

ends  and  objects,  the  interests  of  persons  profeasing  the  t^ 

of  Christ  are  never  identified  with  their  relation  to  an  eitern^ 

<ommunity.    There  is,  indeed,  no  other  external  coiuoudiV 

into  which  a  person  who  believes  the  Gospel  can  be  adnu^^ 

than  the  particular  society  of  which  he  enters  himself  ^ii^' 

ber;  and  this  society  has  no  such  privileges  to  coof^^.^V^ 

him,  as  can  fumiah  the  designations  which,  on  the  ^^^^^^cl 

the  New  Testament,  belong  to    Christians.    If  we  6pi  ,^ 

Apostles  addressing  Christian  communities  as  ealkdtj^fW^ 

sanctified,  &c.,  the  only  proper  manner  of  explaining  thi«  ^ 
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t  of  fliieli  ^ressioM  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  indindaals  of 
whom  those  societies  were  comprised^  were  generally  persoDS 

i  whose'  interna!  abd  moral  state  could  be  My  repr e^eiik^  by  the 

I  terms.    Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  in  reqpeet  to  the  £o* 

I  mans,  who  are  describea  by  Mr.  Belsham  himself,  (V.  on  Rem. 

I  vtii.  9.)  hi  a  manner  which  exhibits  their  character  as  includmg 

I  much  more  than  a  state  of  external  separation. 

'  But^M  am  nam  the/kik^  bid  in  the  spMtt  seeing  thai  ike  ipirU 
of  God  aneUeik  in  you. — ^you  are  all  sincere  beliefers  in  Christy  and 
interested  in  the  blessingi  of  the  Gospel :  for  though  jjrou  mojr  net  be 
so  much  distiDguished  as  other  churches  are  by  spiritual  gifts  and 
I  miraculous  powers,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which 
I  is  the  spirit  of  God,  resides  in  you  in  a  more  important  aense^  in  itt 
I      moral  influence  upon  your  characters  and  lives.' 

.  A  community  of  persons  thus  under  the  influence  of  a  moral 
power  sapctiiying  tneir  hearts,  and  nerpetoally  operating  to* 
wards  the  maintenance  and  increase  ot  holiness  in  their  lives^ 
would  be  correctly  designated  by  the  strictest  application  of  the 
terms  which  the  New  '^tament  writers  have  employed  in  de- 
scribiiur  them. 

We  have  not  room  to  prosecute  this  topic ;  which  is  one  of 
the  first  impprtance,  as  it  inTolves  the  entire  Question  of  the 
acceptance  qf  a  sinner  with  God,  and  the  real  cnaracter  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  will  our  limits  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Belsham 
ill  his  application  of  Taylor's  system ;  a  specimen  of  which  may 
be  seen  m  the  following  brief  extract. 

*  For  hi  it,  the  justification  of  God  by  faith,  is  revealed  to  faith. 
The  Apostle  through  thb  whole  epbtle  calls  that  state  of  privilege 
into  which  men  are  brought  by  the  Gospel,  JUSTIFICATION.  In 
'  the  hmguage  of  a  Jew,  a  heathen  as  such,  is  called  a  sinner,  what- 
ever hia  character  may  be :  he  is  out  of  covenant  with  God.  A  Jew, 
I  being  in  a  stale  of  covenant,  ia  holy.  Under  the  new  covenant,  the 
I  heathen  believer^  as  well  as  the  Jew,  is  admitted  into  this  holy  state : 
I       from  being  a  sinner  he  becomes  a  saint,  selected  and  separated  froia 

the  idolatrous  and  unbelieving  world. 
I  '  This  justification,  or  state  of  privilege,  is  fyjaiih  /  for  by  the 

profession  of  fiuth  in  Christ,  a  man  is  transferred  from  the  community 
I        of  sinners  and  heathens  into  the  community  of  saints,  and  becomes 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant.' 

I  Of  the  value  of  tliis  justification,  we  have  the  following  ac- 

I       count. 

'  •  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with   God 

'        through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Rom.  v.  I. 

.  « It  was^  the  boast  of  the  conceited  Jew,  that  he  was  holy,  while 
I        the  rest  of  nMnkind  were  sinneis ;  that  he  was  in  astate  of  friendship 
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«nd  peace  with  God»  while  others  were  diens  and  enemiet;  dm  k 
was  the  favourite  of  heaven,  while  they  were  under  a  curse ;  «ni  tk 
Apostle's  design  in  this  eloquent  passaKO  iS)  to  shew  that  hcUevwB 
Cnrist  possess  all  the  privileges  of  God's  ^ncient  peoplet  thougfaih^ 
do  not  submit  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial/ 

This  justification  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the  dodrma  txlstttiU 
vel  cadentis  eccleiia;  nor  is  this  state  of  privilege  the  bleBtto^ 
of  the  Gospel.  '  The  Apostle  would  not,  surely,  state  the  jtan- 
leges  of  Christian  believers  in  accommodation  to  th^  notiom^^f 
a  '  conceited  Jew ;'  nor  describe  peace  with  God  as  in  rrlitiui 
to  an  external  state,  in  which  moral  character  was  not  coo- 
prehended.    It  must  then  be  the  fmcification  of  the  oonseience 
m  a  state  of  personal  friendship  with   God,  that  is  the  sailed 
of  '  this  eloquent  passage/    When  the  Apostle  expresses tk 
ardent  aspirations  of  his  mind,  that  he  might  be  "  fotiod  a 
**  Christ,  not  having  his  own  righteousness'*  (or,  accordineto 
Ddr.  B.'s  residing^  Jusii^caiion)  '*  which  was  by  the  isw.M 
".'  that  which  is  Uiroueh  the  fiiith  of  Christ,''  is  he  to  be  umiff- 
stood  as  meaning  nothing  but  his  passing  into  an  external  sfstt 
of  privilege  ?    Can  any  person  read  Phinp.  iii.  7 — 9.  and  haw 
any  other  impression  than  that  personal  acceptance  witk  Goi 
was  the  object  of  his  intense  solicitude?    The  Apostles  were 
commandea  to  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  n 
Christ's  name  to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  WesboaM 
have  imagined  that  this  description  of  the  objects  of  ^ 
ministry  were  sufficient  to  designate  the  econ<Hny  in  relstioi 
to  whicn  they  laboured,  as  being  more  than  a  state  of  extersil 
privilege,  and  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  Uiey  tendciwl 
Its  blessings,  as  being  different  from  a  state  of  ceieooooial  dii- 
qualification,  as  emphatically  a  state  of  moral  guilt  and  f^ 
!Buty  according  to  Mr.  Belsbam's  definition .  of  JastificatioS| 
the  Apostle  was  solicitous  to  be  admitted  to  '  all  the  o«t^ 
'.  privileges  of  the  Gospel,'  which,  if  practically  inipn>vfO, 
would  entitle  him  '  to  an  interest  in  its  spiritual  and  ^^^^'^^'^ 
*:  blessings.'    Was  not  his  being  found  in  Christ  identical  witt 
his  interest  in  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  blessings  of  the 
Gospel?    And  was  not  his  practice  the  result  and  effector 
diis  interest  ? 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  ii.  14, 13.  Mr.  Belsham  remarks^  tsti 

*  the  apostle  allows  that  the  heathen,  who  are  altogether  iga^ 
'  rant  of  Divine  revelation,  may  nevertheless,  ftom  the  W^^^ 
^  nature  and  reason,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  moial  tt«r^ 
'  God,  and  live  in  the  practice  of  its  duties,  so  as  to  be  vfif*^ 

•  and  rewarded  by  his  just  and  good  Creator.*  Thisstateaw^f  ^ 
not  more  at  variance  with  the,  text,  than  with  the  conditf^ 
m  the  preceding  part  of  Mr.  BeUham's  comment*  t^  ^ 
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I  lieiAli€ii  *  witboat  die  aid  of  Re¥elation»  possess  the  means  of 
I  *  aoi{iiiring  some  knowledge  of  the  moral  law'  of  <}od,  and 
I  *  possess  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;'  and  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  exposition  of  a  subsequent  passag^e.  Chap 
I  hr.  \bt  *  that  not  a  single  individual  has  aniformly  adhered  to 
I  *  the  law  so  as  to  claim  justification  by  it*  but  ereiy  one  by 
)  *  tnuvgresston  has  become  obnoiciouK  to  its  condemning  sen* 
i  *  tenee.'  Nothing,  indeed*  can  be  mote  obvious  than  fliat  the 
Apostle's  arj^mnent,  diroughont  the  early  chapters  of  this 
Bpiatle*  requires  for  its  support  the  fact  of  the  entire  degeneracy 
or  maakind*  and  their  consequent  insufficiency  to  fltlfll  the 
oblipitioaB  of  the  moral  law  of  God  for  the  attainment  of  a 
I  jurttfying  righteousness.  His  conclusion  is  express,  that*  '  by 
'  the  deeds  of  the  law*  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  Uie  sight  of 
'  God.*  The  general  corruption  of  mankind  would  not  be 
denied  by  either  the  Jewish  or  the  Heathen  moralists ;  and 
cerlainly  the  Apostle  is  to  be  understood  as  affirming  a  state  of 
mankind  much  beyond  that  which  would  shew  only  a  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  with  them  as  to  the  extent  of  moral  delin- 
quency. Mr.  Belsham's  readers  will  frequently  be  perplexed 
witfi-  the  explications  of  his  commentaiV*  and  will  have  but 
little  reason  to  consider  themselves  as  delivered  from  the  in- 
tricacies of  other  systems  of  doctrine  which  he  has  denounced 
as  absurd.  If  the  Apostle's  argument  on  the  degeneracy  of 
nuudiind  be  '  propeily  national*  not  personal ;'  if  *  a  heathen 
'  may*  from  the  light  of  nature  and  reason*  acquire  a  knbw- 


*  every  one  by  transgression  has  become  obnoxious  to  the 
'  conaemnin|p  sentence  of  the  law  of  God.'  Whatever  may  be 
the  comparative  virtues  of  heathens  or  of  other  men*  in  respect 
to  each  other*  the  Apostle's  argument  affirms  their  guilt*  and 
uUeriy  excludes  the  notion  of  individuals  being  approved  and 
rewarded  by  their  just  and  gejod  Creator ;  a  position  which 
entirdy  supersedes  the  conclusion*  that '  by  the  woiks  of  the 
)  *  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  his  presence.'  And  if  '  a 
'  virtuous  heathen'  could  thus  be  entitled  to  the  approbation 
f  and  reward  of  '  his  just  and  good  Creator*'  then  be  had,  by 
I  thus  improving  his  anteoedent  blessings,  '  his  law  of  nature*' 
]  a  claim*  on  the .  groond  of  merit*  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
gospel  covenant.    But»  saya  Bfr.  Belsham, 

*  the  only  mode  of  sdmisiion  if  by  ftet  grace  or  fiiTOur*  through* 
fittth  b  Jesus  ss  the  Chrtstf  offered  by  the  unmerited  mercy  of  God. 
equally  to  Jew  sad  Gentile,  without  any  regard  to  the  ^eqtuiitioDs  of 
antecedent  law,*  Vol.  I.p.74w         .     . 
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'  From  so  ftealous  a  Unitariaa  as  Mr.  Balshaiii»  th^  lemdeaoC 
his  Expositioii  wiio  may  be  acquainted  with  his  previous  pib- 
licattons,  will  b^  |!>repared  to  expect,  that  no  opportunity  ia  ks: 
for  the  introduction  of  remarics  in  opposition  to  the  getterah 
received  opinions  as  to  the  design  of  Christ's  dentiu  TW 
volumes  beSbre  us  are  aecordingly  replete  with  esfiuamAMm  or 
that  ereat  fact,  which  are  intended  to  deprive  it  ca  eveiy  kmi 
and  degree  of  importance  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin*  It  wan  m  cee- 
firmatton  of  his  fission ;  it  ratified  the  new  covenant  i  it  had 
other  uses,  but  no  direct  moral  relation  to  the  sins-.and  tlte  fiv> 
giveness  of  mankind.  In  this  last  sense  we  are  satisfied  that  ii 
ought  to  be  regarded^  and  we  rejoice  in  this  great  exf^dieol  el 
mercy  for  the  guilty.  It  would  have  be.en  easy  f«r  tbe  A|MMtks 
to  describe  the  death  of  Christ  as  being  in  confirmatioa  of  h» 
mission*  had  ^at  b^en  its  end ;  but  they  have  not  ao  deeerihed 


it^  and  the  miracles  which  Christ  Wrotight,  were  the  proper  aaj 


designed  pro<^  of  his  mission-    The  ratification  of 
covenant,  is  an  etnression  which  we  ate  willing  to  wndeiBlMid 
if  it  were  intelligibly  explained  to  us,  as  die  eflbct  of_tho  dearii 
of  Christ ;   but  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  New 
attributes  to  the  death  of  Cmrist  the  office  of  introd«cii^ 
kind  into  a  ataite  of  external  privilege.    The  Apoatlea  nee 
great  frequency  exptessiena  relative  to  the  oenth  ef  Ciinsl, 
which  describe  it  is  aa  a  aecrifioe  fet  sin ;  apd  theee  expreeeioas 
they  do  not'  iis#  aa  occasional  iUeatrai^otts  of  a  soi]jeet ;  thty 
do  not  occur  in  their  writingp  aa  ayusions,  but  as  exIubitioQe  of 
e  doctrine,  as  declarationa  of  a  fact»  and  in  tlie  moat  intimete 
connexion  with  the  vonchaafement  of  Divine  mercj  to  the 
guilty,  and  as  the  baais  of  their  faith  and  bop^    It  wna  anidy 
of  the  greatest  moment,  that  the  Apoatlea*  in  delivering  lo  the 
world  the  Christian  doctrine^  ahouM  stale  ita  grealeat  objeey; 
its  most  essential  articlas,  intenas  wbieh  eonld  not  lend  toni^ 
misapprehension  of  them.    Beth  J^wa  and  Gentilea  had  their 
minds  imbued  with  sratisMnts  derived  frees  sacrificial ' 
and  if  the  death  ef  Christ  in  the  Goqiel  eceiiomy, 
real  sacrifice  for  sin;  how  are  we  to  aoeoont  for  the 
unifotm  emplojnnent  of  terms  in  die  New  Testament,  whi^ 
any  other  supposition,  could  only  lead  the  readaoi  of  ite  ~ 
gmage  into  an  entire  misconatruction  of  its  intent?    It  is  no 
answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  the  Apesilea  were  trained  ep  in. 
JndaiflBs,  and  wrote  on  this  aufajeet  as  Jewa^    Aa  the  inapiaarl 
teachers  of  munkind,  they  wo^rld  net,  by  the  hngeagp  which 
th^  usedp  furnish  occasion  for  a  complete  misconstmction  of 
thetr  doctrine.    Nor  is  it  any  eq>Ianation  of  the  case,  to  aUege^ 
that  the  sacrifices  of  Judaism  were  parts  of  a  oeremoaial  rituals 
without  reference  to  moral  purposes:  (a  jpoiofk  whklt  we  da  not 
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confcede :)  the  Gentiles  were  the  great  majority  of  the  penons 
to  whom  the  economy  of  the  gospel  waa  publiahed»  and  their 
sacrificial  institutes  were  ever  viewed  as  real  propitiatory  ntes. 
But  what  other  apprehension  oonM  Gentile  converts  htve  of 
the  design  of  Christ's  death,  as  stated  in  forms  of  doctrine,  pt^ 
caeding  from  their  ini^ired  instrudors,  than  that  of  its  piaonlar 
desiffn  and  effect? 

"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  tobe  ^  propitiation  throng  faith 

in  his  blood,'*   (Rom*  iii.  25,)  is  rendered  by  Mr*  Belshawl, 

j      and  in  the  Improved  Version^  '  whom  God  hath  set  forth  m  a 

'  mercy-seat  in  his  own  blood  ;'  and  we  ace  told  by  both,  that 

the.  word  U«MnfMir  uniformly  signifies  a  propiiutioty,  or  mesey- 

'  seat,'  but  never jiftipirictfmii« .  if  we  produce  from  1  John  a. 

2,  iv«  IQm  the  very  word  which  undeniably  means  a  propkimtiom, 

•xti^^9  then  we  are  told  that  Christ  is  Kpropkimturth  as,  by  Us 

ffospel,  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance*    i>oes  om^pk^  jmp#- 

tiaium,  ever  mean  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance  ?    Or  womUL 

it  be  so  understood  by  the  contemporary  readers  of  the  apostolic 

epistles]    We  think  not.     Bnt,  if  Umt«^  should  mean  *4 

'  mercy-seat,'  the  '  mercy-seat'  sisnified  nothing  to  the  oAwfi- 

der,  but  as  it  exhibited  the  blooa  of  the  victim  that  had  bemt 

sacrificed.    The  mercy  of  God,  in  ^  forgiveness  of  Uie  aiiis 

of  men,  is  exercised  in  the  removing  of  mond  4is^uslificationsr» 

and  in  the  restoring  of  mankind  to  a  moial  ci^mcity  of  feUet^ 

and  union  to  God.    Now,  in  the  New  Testament,  die  death  of 

Christ  takes  away  sin— reconciles  man  to  Ood-*^proaires,  awl 

is  the  ple(%e  oi  everlasting  redemption;    These  great  motal 

benefits  are  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  which  we  may 

well  understand,  if  his  death  was  a  true  propitiation  for  d^e' 

sius  of  men.    But,  if  that  were  not  the  deaign  of  it,  then,  t6 

us  it  would  Bppov  altogether  unaccountable^  Siat  the  Isngiiagi" 

of  the  New  Testament  ia  thus  special  and  exclusive^  and  that 

the  sacred  writers  have  not  used  the  indefinite  phraseology 

wibich  Unitsrians  emplov  on  the  subject ;  that  they  have  not 

ascribed   the  greatest  oenefits  whicL  aaankind  receive  front 

Christ,  to  his  miiades,  or  his  ministty,  or  his>dootrii|e,  or  his' 

examile. 

(To  bt  cambtdid  tn  the  mM  Number.) 
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very  fively  and  well  written  little  work  contains  much 
acceptable  nm  interesting  information  with  regard  to  the 
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frontier  provinces  of  France  and  Spaing  and  the  poaiiion  df 
affairs  there  up  to  last  winter.  The  AuUior  is  evidently  a  maa 
^  of  actfter  observation  and  enlarged  vi^ws.  His  aket^Ms  are 
extremely  picturesque^  and  his  remaiks  are  not  unfieqveMy 
distinguished  by  that  mAvete  which  is  almost  as  peculiar  t6  tiie 
Frenw  as  the  word  we .  borrow  to  express  it.  The  pictut^  he 
draws  of  the  Anny  of  Faith  and  the  Regency  of  Uq^  is 
•delicioiidlgr;  l^diofoaft,  aiid  would  lead  one  to  hope  tbfit  the 
.Spanish  inyasito  may,  after  att»  turn  oat  a  faree  instead  «f  «1 
iiagedy..  The^  proiect  wihiofa  Appears  so  ehivabuus  and  so* 
:iiMiatbla  art  P^fis,  mas  not  look  <mite  so  weH  at  PerpigMui. 
-Therei'  the  ^vgost  cause' of  the  oourbone  of  Spain;  tathe 
Jbatads  of  Mata^^rida  and  the  Trabpist*  puts  on  an  appeahMee 
^  once  hopeless  and  ridiculous,  indeed,  the  shortest  way  to 
.terminate  the  campaign  would  seem  to  be,  to  despatch  M«  le 
YisGonte  Chateaubriand  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
coa&r  with  the  Reeeucy  at  head  quarters.- 

•  M.  Thiers  compudns  that  the  South  of  France  is  but  little 
jkaown  to  the  French  themselves ;  that  is,  little  is  known  about 
4fee  state  of  the  remote  provinces  at  Paris.  It  is  not  surnrisiag, 
/dwrefore,  Uiat  we  sbould  not  know  much  about  them  ta  Lao- 
don*  It  18  a  track  which  our .  Tourists  have  not  yettakao  a 
iancy  to  explore,  although  it  abounds  with  jHctnresqae  saeaery. 
The  contrsst  presented  by  the  different  nations,  on  ijassiiiff  out 
of  France  intp  Switzerland,  from  Switzerland  to  oavoy,  and 
again,  from  Savoy  into  France,  must  give  peculiar  interest  to 
we  journey.  As  our  Author  was  slowly  travelling  the  road 
from  Chambery  to  Grenoble, — '  for  in  this  good  country  of 
*.  Savoy,',  he  says, '  whose  inhabitants  derive  so  much  nap» 
^.{Miiess  from  thainselves  and  so  little  from  their  Govenuaeat. 
!  ladastry  as  in  the  most  miserable  state,  and  the  meaaa  of 

*  coanmnnioation  rare  and  inoonTenieat,' — be  was  tiunluag^ 
what  might .  possibly  form  the  '  ceremonial  eulogy^  of'Ufe 
soverei^;  a  monarch  barely  possessing  sonte  mountahia 
pUc^d  m  the  midst  of  the  greatest  states  in  Europe,  '  who, 
'.with  anniea  not  his  own^  commands  a  people  who  desire  ao 
'  longer  to  be  his/  An  old  man  whom  he  (ell  in  with,  solved 
ihe  query  for  him.  *  Do  you  know,*  said  he  with  a  seriowa 
tone  and  agrave  look, '  that  the  house  of  Savoy  is  a  very  great 
''I5ne  T   Having  nothing  to  say,  our  Traveller  nodded  assent* 

■      Mc 


r  Do  yovi  know,'  added  the  6ld  lojrafi'st,  <  that  it  has  edstad 
^  for  these  nine  hundiad  ^ean  ?  I  was  atruck,'  says  M •  Thieva» 
'  with  tikose  words  aa  with  a  ray  of  lights*  Thus,  I  alM  to 
^  myself,  there  is  no  vanity  discontented ;  each  finds 
'  reasons  for  self-esteem.* 
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Op  approaching  Grenoble,  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  ift 
complelely  ohunged. 

:  q^c^iifi^^QQ^r^,  rotust  and  rather  tbi<?k :  but  tbelr  fc^r^  «ig  nf 
coarse,  their  counteniUices are  more  animate  and  von  leefmil 
are  approachiog  to  France ;  that  is  to  sa^,  to  taat  Ihrely  Itu 
fMrtkm.  whicb,  (hov^  ahtemitely  Flemilh  in  die  jU>w  Cotkan^iH, 
German  In  Altaoe,  Swiss  in  Dau|^in6t  Italian  in  Phrrence^  tad 
dpaniih  in  the  Pyrenees,  still  remains  itself;  and  if  it  has  not,  Iho 
every  nation  in  Europe,  featiires  strongly  indicative  of  a  sm|;le  oln- 
ractevt  and  the  distioguished  possession  of  a  peculiar  auality,  lltey 
however,  a  facility  in  assuming  them  aUt  and  is  particalarly  di^b- 
guished  by  the  mixture  and  equilibrium  of  faculties ;  wbeikoe  it  As- 
rives  correctness  and  extent  of  understanding  in  the  sciences,  punljr 
of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  lastly,  mobility  and  impetuosity  of  tompef/ 

p.th 

Thus,  we  see,  that  there  is  no  no/toW  vanity  discontented* 
The  road  from  Grenoble  across  the  AIps,M«  Thiers  describes 
to  be  as  grand  and  picturesque  as  the  finest  part  of  Switxiu;^ 
land.  From  Gap  to  Sisteron^  the  Alp^  decline  rapidly,  Ijie 
granite  and  primitive  lime-stone  giving  place  to  a  Bclii8t09f 
earth  and  clay.  The  Durance  rolls  its  scanty  stream  of^ 
black  flints ;  and  '  the  aromatic  yegetation  of  Frovence  do^i 
'  not  yet  indemnify  the  traveller  for  the  barrenness  of  the  iQ|| 
'  and  the  disagreeableness  of  its  forms/ 

<  The  Southern  races  begin  when  you  quit  the  Alps.  The  Lybb* 
nese,  though  under  a  temperature  which  is  very  warm,  are  not  a 
SouUiem  race.  The  Dauphinese»  though  nearer  the  sua,  hate  in 
them  a  great  deal  of  the  mountaineer ;  a  race  which  is  every  w^^t^ 
alike»  and  has  a  similar  character  under  all  latitudes.  The  ScoUiih 
Highlanders,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  Walter  Scott,  add  to  strengt)i 
of  body,  great  Intrepidity  of  character,  and,  above  all,  extri^M 
sharpness  of  intellecty  have  their  exact  counterparts  in  the  Alps  i^ 
the  ryrenees.  Tlie  Lowlanders  have  therefore  always  a  proverb  to 
characterise  that  sharpness.  The  Proven9aIs,  ibr  bstance,  who  every 
day  see  among  Aem  mhabitants  of  the  upner  and  lower  Alps,  maUif 
their  fortunes  by  their  iotellkeace  and  fru|(ality9  andgradi^y 
changinig  their  coi^^  stuff  for  pne  doth,  say  with  vexation,  that  tiipy 
have  noUiing  roi^h  about  them  but  their  coat/ 

We  snspect  that  the  word  rough,  is  here  used  instead  of  fiMfej 
in  Ijie  sense  of  uncivilixed.  M.  Thiers, — for  we  presume  tlitt 
the  coiAPOsition  is  his  own — writes,  in  general,  admirable  Epg- 
Ksh. — The  ^nomitaineers  extend  to  about  Sisteron  aad  DjiM. 
In  the  plains  of  ]U)wer  Provence,  we  aud4en1jy  meet  w^h.%,|Miir 

Vol.  3tlX.  N.  S.  2H 
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*  Going  down  the  Rhon6f  ^miiprhited  Rhine)  it  is  at  Montelinfart 
and  Orange,  that  we  first  perceive  the  change:  at  Avignon  tt  is  complete*. 
The  features  of  the  countenance  are  less  marked;  the  eye  is  m^e 
•uokt  and  ardent  in  its  expression ;  the  hair  is  almost  alwajs  black  or 
cbcsDUt ;  the  motions  more  sudden ;  the  way  of  speaking  more  rapid ; 
and  frequent  and  expressive  gestures  are  almost  always  used  to  point 
otH  the  object/  p.  SSL 

MarBeilles,  once  famed  as  the  Crallic  Athens,  the  successor 
to  the  Italian  Republics  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  has, 
within  the  past  thirty  years,  undergone  a  singular  change  of 
fortunes  and  of  character.  M.  Thiers  pronounces  this  most 
loyal  and  monarchical  place,  as  it  has  been  deemed  since  1812^ 
to  be  in  fact  the  most  democratical  of  French  cities.  It  is 
still  full  of  institutions  purely  democratical,  and  which  attest 
its  ancient  independence  and  mode  of  civic  government. 
Marseilles  is  the  place  where  you  most  frequently  hear  the  ex* 
pression,  '  At  Paris  they  do  not  know  this  or  that.'  It  is  in 
mcip  or  at  least  was,  an  opulent  commercial  city,  with  a  free 

J^ort  and  a  population  chiefly  maritime,  drawing  its  resources 
irom  the  sea,  and  disposed  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the 
more  quiet  and  less  enterprising  classes  of  the  nation.    The 

Sort  and  territory  of  Marseilles  were  free  and  exempt  from  all 
uties ;  barriers  being  established  at  the  distance  of  two  leases, 
at  which  such  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  interior,  paid  the 
duties  from  which  they  had  been  exempt  on  importation.  This 
insulation  of  its  territory  contributed  to  detach  it  from  the  rest 
of  France.  The  difficulty  caused  b^  the  barriers  was  the  oc^ 
casion  of  there  being  little  communication  with  the  interior, 
except  for  important  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  thus,  says  M. 
Thiers,  all  those  ties  by  which  one  part  of  a  country  is  attached 
to  another,  were  broken.  But  Napoleon,  with  his  ignorant 
depreciation  of  commerce,  and  the  blockading  system,  were 
the  ruin  of  Marseilles.  All  the  great  things  wnicn  the  Impe- 
rial Government  did  for  France,  were  either  mjurious  or  useless 
to  the  MarseiUese  merchants ;  and  hence  the  loyalty  of  this 
once  republican  community  at  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

«  It  must  be  allowed/  sajrs  M.  Thiers,  <  that  if,  in  1814,  Marsetires 
gave  vent  to  its  sentiments  in  a  terrible  manner,  it  cannot  be  accused 
of  ingratitude ;  for  far  from  having  participated  in  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  imperial  regime,  it  had  on  the  contrary  only  borne 
its  hardships  and  privations.  It  is  here  the  proper  place,  to  make  a 
distinction »  which  will  explain  many  events,  the  causes  of  which 
have  not  been  perceived.  Two  interests  have  arisen  in  France,, 
which,  although  confounded  in  the  general  class  of  industry,  are  not 
the  less  distinct,  and  thbxigh  now  recondled,  were,  however,  once 
opposed ;  these  are  the  commercial,  and  the  manufacturing  interests* 
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The  first  suOercd  severely  during  the  lone  interruption' of  our  in'ari- 
lime  communicationsy  and  was  nearly  annmilatcd ;  the  second  gained 
almost  every  thing  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  productionsi  and  by 
the  extraordinary  efforts  that  were  made  to  find  substitutes  for  what 
we  no  Jonger  received  from  abroad ;  it  was  besides  especiaUv  pc o* 
tected  by  Bonaparte,  who  wished  in  this  manner  to  indemnify  France^ 
for  her  other  privations.  Then  it  was  that  the  prejudice  was  first 
ibsoMKl  {mi  much  is  not  vet  whoHy  removed)  of  an  exdoahrely 
national  commerce  (  then  the  strangely  exaggerated  principle  was 
laid  down»  that  a  nation  must  constantly  try  to  render  itself  indepen- 
dent of  foreigners,  and  numerous  other  similar  opfaiIoDS»  which  are 
now  recognized  as  errors,  but  which  the  luminous  discussions  of  our 
latest  writers  on  political  economy  have  not  yet  been  able  to  over-' 
throw.  These  two  interesu  have  thus  become  opposed  to  each  othert 
because  diey  were  tineqnalljr  treated  by  the  late  government.  In 
1814*,  wben  the  commercial  interest  conceived  hopes  of  seehg  tiie 
ocean  (^ron  whioh^dMjr  had  been  so  long  exelodeo,)  again  open  to 
tbeoi,  it  enthuMstioally  bailed  the  change  that  was  eflectad,  and  ther 
peace  iriiich  followed  it.  The  mannfiicturers,  on  the  contmry,  who. 
aaw  their  protector  overthrown,  and  were  thereby  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  the  monopolvt  which  the  blockade  had  given  diem, 
were  alarmed ;  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  all  the  maritmie  cities  of 
dur  two  shores,  were  seen  to  manifest  a  joy,  in  which  Lyons,  and  the 
towns  In  the  interior,  did  not  particiDate  in  an  equal  degree.  There 
was  yet  another  reason  for  tnis  difierence.  Commerce  in  its  most 
cortensive  ramifications,  had  exiated  before  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  It  may  be  said  to  have  more  aflfkity  with  the  old,  than  with  Ae 
new  rmme.  ManufiK^tores  on  the.contraiy,  Uiou|^  veryflouriahirig 
fermery,  havo  received  a  new  exiitepoe  wkhin  ttiese  thirty  years : 
they  hmne  owed  almost  every  thing  to  the  progreas  of  science  and 
knowledipe^  and  have  therefore  a  connection  with  the  new  ideas  which 
Gommaroe  has  not.  The  merchants  however  soon  found  out,  that  it 
was  not  suifident  to  have  the  seas  opened,  but  that  they  wanted  pro- 
tection abroad,  and  independence  at  home ;  they  have  approxunated 
to  the  manufacturers,  who  have  felt  their  regrets  diminub,  and  had 
their  fears  allayed ;  thus  both  have  come  to  an  understanding;  they 
have  become  sensible  of  their  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  ;* 
and  that  if  the  nereiiant  k  necessary  to  the  nunnflictnrer,  to  export 
his  pradlnce,  the  merchant  has  no  teas  need  of  the  nuuralactttrer,  i& 
employ  or  to  work  up  Ua  iaportationa  firom  distant  conntr je9.  They 
no  longer  reproach  each  other  with  being  anti*nationaI,  or  attached 
to  despotiam ;  and  they  have  become  reconciled,  in  common  attach- 
ment to  internal  and  external  independence.  The  conflict  of  the^ 
two  intereeta  has  been  particularly  remarkable  at  Marseilles/ 

pp.  SO^SOf 

The  commerce  of  the  Levant  has  passed  into  other  baoils. 
The  Greeks,  who,  from  mere^irates,  have  of  late  become^acti^e 
mercUants,  have  engrossed  a  coosiders^ble  share  pf  it;  aa4  to 
their  advance  in  commerce  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  the  revival 
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q(  a  •pint  pf  independence  in  that  country.  It  has  given  theip 
a  taste  for  iaduatry.  and  a  confidence  in  their  maritime  strengdi; 
aod  it  kids  fiur  to  fuFuifth  them  with  the  only  effectual  means  oi 
mam^skfr  timr  freedons.  Commerce  han  ever  been  the  har* 
Ua|(et  of  «hriliwtaon,  and  the  {larent  of  civil  liberty.  Tba 
IttHaii  Beptibliea,  the  Hanaeatic  cities,  England,  all  afford,  ia 
Ae  Idlrtbiy  of  theit*  past  matness,  the  most  striking  illoatrm* 
4btig  bf  yie  fsLC/t.  It  win  be  not  a  little  remailLabte,  should  we 
Witness  the  same  causes  which  successively  originated  on  the 
fhorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  Oermaii 
Sea*  tree  aod  Independent  states,  agdn  put  in  operation  on  the 
Qoasta  of  Greece,  and  giving  birui  to  new  republics  in  the 
native  land  of  freedom  and  of  letters*  Homer  was. ri^bt  in 
making  Neptune  the  ally  of  the  Greeks,  when  Mars  fought 
against  Aem. 

*  As  aoon  as  you  ^«t  the  plains  of  Provence  for  those  of 
Lahguedoe,  on  crossing  the  Rlione,  you  are  made  sensible,  hff 
iiiew  pTOnnnciation  and  a  change  of  costume,  that  you  art 
approaching  Spain.  The  red  girdle,  and  the  reddish  brown 
h^nnet  thrown  packwards,  announce  the  costume  of  Catatonia. 
The  old  Romance  language,  which,  mixed  with  the  Italian  in 
Kedmont^  with  the  French  in  Provence»  with  (he  Spanisli  in 
LaBgnedoc,  idrms^  in  turn,  thePiedmontese,  the  Provencal,  and 
the  LaagoedociaiL,  becomei^  on  entering  Rous8iUoya»  almost 
pure  Gatalonian.  But  the  large  Moorish  features  are  not  vat 
Af^tinguisbable  m  the  natives,  nor  have  they  the  hau^ty,  in* 
dtfterit  trir  of  the  Spaniards :  their  countenances  are  lively  and 
icninifated.  The  shoals  of  mfugee  monk«,  whom  our  Traveller 
^countered  at  Nari^onne,  indicated  that  he  was  drawing  near 
the  scene  of  action.  *  Sir,'  said  the  good  landlady  of  the  inn 
at  which  M.  Thiers  stopped,  '  it  must  be  agreed  that  there  are 
*:  t^a  many  of  these  monksu  and  that  a  few  less  would  be  bet- 
^  ier*  Sorely  every  body  prays,  and  nobody  worlcs  in  Sjpain.* 
^  1  was.Bimprised,'  he  adds^  '  at  these  economical  views  an  the 
*'good<woaian»  who  appeared  to  me  very  devout;  bat  I  ^oon 
^  •peroeifred  that  the  denfoftion  of  the  {flaoe  wouid  have  no  obgee* 

*  tion  tb  a  reduction  in  this  monkish  snilitia^  and  i  4bund  it  -die 
**  same  "Wherever  these  fugitives  had  been  received.'  At  Pep- 
tikpDian,  they  swarm  tn  every  variety  of  eodlesiastical  Irrerr. 
tfere,  says  our  Author,  '  T  saw 'monks  of  all  edours;  black, 

*  -blue,  w1]lite,  grey,  and  r^di^h 'brown ;  Ibe  cUris  in  large  grdat 
'«  co€Lts  and  immense  French  bats.' 

■'""^  Tou  remark  a  singular  habit  in  them  when  you  meet  them ;  Aey 
^ftfffdwed  you  ^iih  tliieir  eyes,  as  if  seady  to  answer  a  qaestioo»  and 
tteir  exeended  hand  seemed  ready  to  bless  you.    I  soon  lesmt  that 
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b  Spain,  they  Men  til  ihp  pamnfj,  who  proHijiMi  thoouidvo  Imftm 
them,  and  I  uodentood  that  thej  were  inclined  to  ba  equally  fWMi* 
reus  in  France,  aa  in  their  own  country.  Two  of  them,  with  whom  t 
conrersed,  said  carele^ly,  '  The  Spniiardi  fiko  it,  aad  we  gito  it 
Aem.  in  France  Aey  do  not  care  for  H,  and  we  keep  it  loo«enhrc&.' 
In  general  I  did  not  find  them  very  fanatical.  They  halw  i^  Imd  of 
Mblence  which  ekcludea  violent  aimtinenta.  Thijf  are  .yeiy  little 
nifected  by  the  diminution  of  the  kiiM^s  power,  but  the  AapP7  ^^^^ 
cratic  influence  which  they  enjoyed  has  oeen  dis^^h^*  xbe  con<? 
¥entt  of  aeveral  of  them  have  been  fif ited,  the  majori^  has  suffered 
for  the  crimes  of  a  few,  and  they  have  fled ;  in  no  great  hilrryy  how- 
ever,  and  contented  with  the  ouiet  and  easy  pace  of  their  moles. 

*  The  profisssion  of  a  monk  is  very  eeneral  in  Spain,  because  it  it 
easy,  pleasant,  and  favours  all  kind  of  idleness,  if  a  man  haa  com- 
mittea  any  irregularities,  or  if  be  is  still  more  la^  Ihaa  hia  laay 
countrjrmen,  he  is  received  into  a  monastery,  and  displaya  his  tran- 
quil sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  are  glad  to  see  the  ser* 

.vants  of  God  multiply.  A  portion  of  the  land  Is  allotted  for  their 
support',  and  voluntary  donations  add  considerably  to  their  established 
'income.  This  easy  mode  of  life  gives  Ebost  of  them  a  happy  emkoni' 
potrU ;  a  lively  red  to  their  cheeks ;  eiCices  the  fine  lines  of  the 
Moorish  countenance;  renders  those  happy  bodies  difScuk  to  bq 
moved;  and  in  their  untroubled  reign,  takes  from  them  even  the 
hatred  of  heresy,  the  very  name  of  which  is  unknown  to  them.  Jn 
others  the  cloister  appears  to  have  made  the  complexion  sallow,  hol- 
lowed and  inflamed  the  eyes,  depressed  the  cheeks,  and  thus  pro- 
dnced  the  ideal  of  fanaticism.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  mar 
than  some  of  these  heads  projectiog  firom  the  large  robes  of  the 
capuchins,  with  an  ample  forehead,  a  long  straight  noae^  laiye  Mack 
.fixed  eyes,  a  little  strong  and  thick  beard.  Among  tbem  aro  tliose 
men,  who,  by  turns,  monks  and  guerillas,  have  quitted  the  mountains 
since  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  and  now  so  back  to  them,  to  satisfy 
an  ardent  temperament,  which,  under  other  institutions,  would  have 
shewn  itself  in  great  actions  and  noble  enterprises. 

*  At  Pcrmgnan  they  are  not  pitied  as  they  may  be  wliere  they  are 
not  seen.  The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  system  which  it  is 
wished  to  preserve  in  Spain,  dare  not  venture  to  express  pHy  at 
these  happy  and  quiet  travellers  ;  for  the  round  faces  of  the  greater 
number,  and  their  little  leather  purscfs,  make  every-body  eaay  with 
respect  to  them.  I  remarked  especially  the  effects  of  tlio  neighbour- 
hood and  presence  of  facts*  At  i^erpignan  nobody  ventures  io  say, 
that  religion  is  attacked,  because  Spain  is  deprived  of  these  i^sless 
devourers ;  no  one  ventures  to  speak  o^  their  exemplary  piety:,  of 
their  austere  sanctity ;  tliey  themselves  speak  with  singular  naivete  of 
their  own  regime.  At  Perpignan,  for  instance,  Mr.  Mata«Florldia  is 
not  a  prince ;  Messieurs  Gispert  and  Ortaffii  are  not  excellenei^ ; 
Baron  d'Eroles  has  never  oeen  said  to  have  for^  thbnsand  ihen ; 
Misas  is  not  a  religious  partisan  of  the  mass,  though  he  b^tem  ^e 
UStoie  of  it ;  the  Trappist  is  not  a  miraouloua  and  iavoinerafalo  men. 
^hile  I  was  at  Perpignani  these  great  personages  were  a  ft^qoent 


■idiject  of  converniSooy  and  nowliere  did  motfe  eorrect  ^sioi 
pretailfclpecCfa^theoi^' pp.  75-**78.  -    - 

Mata-FIorida«  or,  aa  thepeaeants  here  call  him»  £2  yvgf  Mate- 
Florida*  waa,  bat  a  few  yeaia  ago»  a  vexy  obflcive  -iMvyer  at 
Madrid,  who  aigaed,  if  he  did  not  draw  «p»  the*  a^dkig^aa  pre* 
aeoted  iti  1814  by  the  Stxty-nine  to  Ferdtauid^  petttiuniwg  him 
.to  abolUi  the  coQBtitiitioB  of  the  Cortes.  '  Thia  mtrodtitDea  hkn 
to  the  favour  of  the  King,  who  created  him  a  Maitjnia,  and 
afterwards  appointed  him  a  minister.     He  was  in  the  ministry 
ill  1820,  when  the  events  of  the  Island  of  Leon    compelled 
.  Ferdinand  to  accept  the  constitution.    Soon  after  his  dismissal, 
he  left  Madrid,  and  has  since  repaired  to  the  mountaios  of 
Catalonia,  where  he  has  constituted  himself  resent  and  piinoe. 
Two  citiseast  one  of  Perpignan,  the  other  of  UTe^  ii  Mnanll  town 
in  ita  neighbourhood,  both  long  aeo  expatriated,  kapfteBiiir  to 
fall  in  wim  his  Regentship,  first  became  his  secretaries  ;  but 
on  being  styled  in  certain  journals  ministers,  they  adopted  the 
title,  and  called  themselves  excellencies.    '  In  this  mamier/ 
adds  M.  Thiers,  '  was  this  Regency  formed ;  and,  by  the  aid 

*  of  distance*  it  has  appeared  to  be  something ;  but  it  nerer 
'  had  any  real  importance,  except  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
'  batants  whom  it  excited.'  Oor  Traveller  was  fortumUe 
enough  to  meet  this  worthy  triumvirate  in  the  defiles  of  Moont 
'  Louis.  A  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  ag«,  of  middle 
stature,  pale,  thin,  and  stooping,  with  red  eyes,  dieaaed  in  a 
brown  (^reat  coat  with  a  black  cap,  and  dragging  himaelf  up 
the  steep  acdivity  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  leaning  on  two 
other  persons,— was  announced  by  the  gmde  to  be  '  ef  f^ 

*  Mata -Florida.'  His  situation  could  not  but  excite  compss- 
aion,  little  as  there  was  in  either  his  appearance  or  his  charac- 
ter to  command  respect.  The  Trappist  had  deserted  the  camp 
snd  the  Regency  for  snug  quarters  at  Toulouse  some  time 
before (  it  was  supposed,  through  pique;  but,  owioc  to  kis 
unpopularity  amon^  the  French,  he  no  longer  shewed  hioiself 
in  pimlic.  The  military  dress  of  this  holy  mifitant  covtisted 
of  a  cap«chiB*s  robe,  with  a  cross  of  white  wool  upon  the  bveast, 
and  a  rosary  and  sabre  hanging  together.  A  French  ofiber  at 
Tarascon  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  wear  some  other  dress 
in  the  field  of  battle; 


*<- ^  .No/' replied  the  Trappist,  <«  i  wear  no  other.*' 

'  « '^  It  must  be  veiy  troublesome,  either  on  horseback  ar  ee^Aob" 

f  <«<  Notatdl;  aadit  isie  this  very  dress  that  I  hare  kSM^^ 
huadfedof  you  Frenchpieo.** 

*  '^  Two  iNuidBed  Francfamau  1''  replied  the  otBcer^  angrily ;  ^«f 
aaaaninalBd  thsaiaa  the  hospitals*'* 

t  a 
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«  AMrtlMrelipoohiD  who  bad  noTOseiM,  shook  the  Trif|>ist,ia^ 
to  him  •everal  timetp  **  Recollect  yoonelf,  Don  Antonio,  you  forget 
TOu  ere  talking  to  Frenchmen.'*  The  holy  man  then  perceived  that 
lie  ineelent  bravado  was  neither  verv  cfarbtian,  nor  very  oMiging  to 
Freaehaiei^  who  bad  treated  him  with  kind  hospitality ;  and  he  eo- 
deaveured  to  ckoom  htliiaelf  with  at  much  humility  as  he  had  before 
abewn  arrogance.  The  oficer  turned  upon  his  bed.  witlnnit  paying 
any  further  attentkm  to  him ;  but  the  conversation  became  so  public, 
that  he  was  sent  off  directly,  and  before  the  appointed  hour,  b  order 
to  prevent  his  being  treated  in  a  manner  which  would  not  have  been 
veiy  agreeable,  jodgmg  by  the  anger  of  the  people/  pp.  151, 2. 


Baron  d'Erolea  is  represented  as  the  only  man  among  the 
insurgents  of  any  talent  or  merit.  *  All  Spain/  says  M.  Thiers, 
*  ie  aatonished  to  see  him  in  the  anti-constitntional  army.*  He 
fonneriy  atndied  the  law  with  great  credit,  and  had  scarcely 
finished:  his  studies,  when  he  declared  for  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz, 
and  actually  commanded  a  small  army  which  fought  fot  the 
independence  of  Spain  and  the  constitution  of  1812.  He 
actea  with  considerable  skill  as  a  partisan,  but  in  this  respect 
is  held  to  be  far  inferior  to  Mina.  Lofty  in  mind,  yet  moderate 
in  his  opinions,  of  an  acute  understanding,  and  auite  unfit, 
except  in  point  of  personal  bravery,  for  a  chief  or  guerillas, 
those  who  know  him,  re^et  that,  with  the  talents  of  a  states- 
Bsan,  he  should  have  condemned  himself  to  become  a  leader  of 
banditti,  and  that  after  having  fought  for  the  constitution,  he 
should  now  be  found  the  general  of  the  Reeency  of  Urgel. 
The  only  explanation  of  his  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  French 
influence.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  at  Montpelier,  be- 
fore the  events  of  the  Isle  of  Leon ;  and  since  he  is  known 
not  to  be  fanatically  devoted  either  to  the  throne  or  to  the 
altar,  it  must  have  been  in  the  hope  of  receiving  powerful 
assistance,  that  he  was  led  to  engage  in  so  desperate  a  cause ; 
which  assistance  he  could  have  looked  for  only  in  one  di- 
rection. 

M.  Thiers  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  the  Army  of  Faith; 
and  accordii^  to  his  account,  a  more  beggarly  and  rascally 
rabble  were  never  collected  together  into  a  regiment. 


features  and  their  costume,'  he  says,  *  struck  me  extremely. 
I  bncied  myself  suddenly  transported  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  whidi 
bad  ofken  impressed  me  when  a  child,  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi* 
frranean,  peopled  with  natives  of  eastern  counuies«  The  resem- 
Maaoeoftfce  races  is  striking.  I  found  here  two  kinds  of  counte- 
nances :  some  had  large  black  eyes,  a  short  forehead,  a  large  nose,  a 
uwnv  complexion,  ami  black  hair :  the  others,  black  and  uwny  like 
$he  nnty  bad  compact  fiwes»  flattened  feaSures^  crisp  hahr,  and 
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seemed  to  me  to  law  n  ypai-  alNty  liWh  -ri^j-  Artt»    Tki[|r 

generally  of  f  nrid^U  sMiuret  aod-by  iio>«io«te  upright}  k' 
evident  from  toe  bfsndiog  ip  ihei^r  loioa  •od.kne«i>.£roai.ibeii  jq 
end  elastic  fttep»  that  they  were  more  accuitooied  to.  mo  tipoA  the 
mountains  than  to  fprm  regular  ranks*  to  hold  their  heods  ep  aad 
their  arms  extended*  Their  costume  wiss  siogUlarij  diaracteriaiic  i 
they  arorei  llk^  the  natives  of  Rousilloni  *a  long  cap^  a  aliott  jacmCy 
and  instead  of  |ridetro««er8»  short  close  breedies  eominjr  domi  %9 
the  knees,  gaifeera  terminating  at  the  instep ;  lastly;  ipariiSuf  a  klM^ 
of  sandals  with  a  cork  sole,  and  fastened  by  strings  passing  0vet  llMr 
foou  I  here  speak  of  the  oomplete  costume,  for  most  of  them  hanfr 
neither  cap,  nor  jacket,  nor  spartilUs.  A  pair  of  breeches  hidf-srom 
out  covered  them  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  a  plaid  of  m 
thousand  variegated  colours  supplied  the  place  of  the  garments  which 
they  wanted. 

*  This  ignorantt  violent,  lazy,  and  poor  people  must  be  employed 
and  Hsdt  until  they  become  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  induatry 

J»rocttres ;  hut  until  they  acquire  a  home  and  the  means  of  regular 
ttbsistenceg  they  will  fly  with  joy  to  the  first  signal  which  is  gtvea 
them  from  the  mountains.   We  need  not  therefore  be  at  all  surprised 
at  the  facility  with  which  the  Regency  of  Urgel  has  drawn  soma 
villages  into  insurrection.    But  if  insurrection  is  easy,  the  case  ia 
otherwise  as  to  its  success  and  duration.    In  fact,  when  the  Regency 
tliouffht  proper  to  appoint  ministers  and  generali^  and  to  attempt  a 
regular  campaign,  it  was  beaten.    It  will  be  said  that  it  might  nave 
d<me  against  Mina  what  the  Cortes  of  Cadis  did  against  Bonaparte. 
To  this  there  is  but  one  reply.    These  guerillas,  woo  have  rson  Aw 
a  moment  in  the  Pyrenees,  are  good  for  nothing  against  their  ewn 
countrjrmen,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  to  excite  their  passions  \  on 
the  contrary,  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  differing  from  themselves  in 
langut^e,    dress,   and  countenance,^  animates  them  even  to  fury. 
These  oiflRerences  are  unpardonable  in  their  eyes,  and  they  pursue 
Uiem  with  extreme  inveteracy.     Add    to    this  the  fine  uniforms^ 
bandsom'e  arms,    gorgets,  and  brilliant  buttons,  to  pillase  from 
foreigners :  and  these  are  more  than  sufficient  reasons  to  msuie  tliem 
fight  in  every  defile  in  Spain.    Besides,  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  enemy,  which  they  nave  not  over  their  countrymen,  sobriety,  and 
a  perfept  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  iu  locaiities.     These 
gnerrlias,  who  are  so  weak  against  Mma,  will  therefore  be  very 
formidable  to  foreigners^    Providence  seems  to  have  ordained,  that 
when  it  gave  men  a  country,  they  should  be  able  to  preserve  it,  and 
with  that  view  tn  have  given  them  an  irresbtible  force  on  their  own 
^oil.    Then  is  a  great  ded  of  meaning  m  tbe  fbbte  which  says,  that 
a  giant,  on  touching  ins  mother  earth,  acquired  IVom  ft  new  and 
lerrible  strength,'    pp.  84^^ 

In  their  present  state,  our  Author  remarks,  ^d  ire  believt 
Justly,  that  the  Spaniards,  of  all  tiie  nations  of  Cbristeodom, 
iare  tbia  one  which,  with  the  i^reatest  need  of  iducation  to  give 
dil^ectioj^  to  tbeir  ardent  passions,  and  au  ec|u<ible  iuipul»v  to 


their  eOBifliM,  p<M>M  lite  l<Mt  t  they  1ia«e  fefttkmM  the  nioit 
bttckimrdlfi  the  ceieer  of  European  chiKselioa.  Thd?  per- 
serenmce  in  the  contest  forlibeity,  is  less  the  resnU  of  che^ 
recter,  than  of  ^bir  political  situation ;  their  po?erty^  Uieir 
hatred  of  foreigners,  and  thm  taate  for  war.  *  A  temperate 
'  people/  says  M.  Thiers,  '  who  haye  no  wants,  no  harresite 

*  reap,  no  home  to  regret,  and  who,  witha  miserable  fowKnpf^ 
'  piece,  caa  often  procure  what  they  hftre  not  at  heitte>  wM 

*  alwagfa  be  ready  to  make  war,,  and  to  repel  iMasieM.*  The 
conetitulional  army,  howevef,  ia  repfeaented  as  under  excels 
lent  discipline,  and  as  comprising  int  its  mnka  the  oldest 
soldiers  now  to  be  found  in  Europe.  What  is  said  of  the 
Spanish  diameter  in  general,  must  in  fact  be  taken  with  some 
limitation.  The  mountaineers  of  Catalonia  and  Arruffon,  the 
merchants  of  Cadiz,  the  manufacturers  of  Seville  and  Valeneia^ 
wiU  he  found  differing  as  widely  as  the  corresponding  elassss 
in  other  countries.  But  in  one  feeUne  they  are  identified ;  a 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  an  inrincime  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  invader. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  on  the  credit  of  what  was  deemed 
high  authority,  that  the  Constitutionalists  of  Spain  are  but  a 
email  fiiotion,  and  that  they  are  far  firom  having  die  majority 
of  the  nation  on  their  side.  It  would  be  marvellous  inde^, 
if  they  had.  When  was  any  beneficial  revolution  accomplished 
with  die  active  concurrence  of  the  ignorant  many,  unless  when 
the  nation  became  united  by  a  sense  of  danger  irom  a  common 
enemy  ?  Let  us  look  to  our  own  history,  and  see  to  whom  we 
have  been  indebted  for  all  our  civil  and  religious  privileges,  for 
every  beneficial  change  in  our  political  condition.  An  anstoora^ 
tical  faction  wrested  from  the  throne  tbegrea^chaiter.  Adecided 
minority  uf  the  nation  went  with  the.IUfonners :  so  far  as  the 
peonle  nad  anyehare  in  it,  the  ReftMmation  was  the  work  of  a 
small  party.  The  Countiy  Party  in  die  reign  of  the  Second 
Charles,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  most  vslned  constitntioiial 
rights.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  was  the  work  of  an  arista* 
cratical  faction,  who  had  by  no  means  with  them  a  numerical 
majority.  An  insUuctive  dread  of  change^  andanattachment 
to  old  names  as  well  as  old  things,  wiM  always  form  a  moral 
v»  mcrlac  in  the  mass  of  the  population,  indispoeimr  theiar  to 


obey  any  thing  but  a  sort  of  mechanical  impulse,  which  befaig  • 
spent,  they  retain  to  a  state  of  rsst.  Tb^  the  ConstftutionaK 
ists  of  Sndn  are  a  small  minoiity,  a  frction  nmiiericdly<fii«> 
coiuuderable,  is,  if  it  be  true,  a  &ct  neither  surprising  in  ilaeir, 
nor  diseoumging  to  the  friends  of  Spanish  Kber^r.  y,  amouots 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  inoividuals  in  opain  ia  smdl, 
^ho  thilik  and  feel  as  Inen ;  who*  either  are  capable  of  liberty. 
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or  desire  it*    Tim  mig^t  be  a  good  feaaon,  so  fir »  4liey  ar< 
4KMicenied»  for  notattemptkig  Tioleiitly  to  ^iisMrb  theAMns  o 
society,  wero.it  not  that -this  passii^  imss  are  shaped  fsfy  tfiesi 
institiitiODS,  and  that  their  bmtal  apathy  and  ighoraoce'are  per- 
petuated by  a  yiciotui  government.    But  they  are  not   alone 
concerned ;  nor  is  it  the  question  whether  a  risionary  fipeedom 
should  be  imparted  to  a  population  who  do  not  ask  for^it*     I: 
is  th^  few,  and  not  the  rnany^  who  constitute  the  sIven^Eth*  ajhi 
slory^  and  soul  of  a  country.    We  do  not  mean*  wiih^  Mr. 
Canning,  the  privileged  orders — the  aristocracy,  the    dergy. 
the  lawyers,  and  the  ma^stracy,  but  the  few  of  evcnnf  cUiss, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  who  live  for  the  fatims  ud  who 
feA  for  their  fellows  and  for  those  who  are  to  come  aft^r  them. 
At  least,  these  ever  have  been  in  comparison  the  few,  and  must 
remain  so  till  the  diffusion  of  education  renders  it  otherwise. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  no  reason  that  the  better  part  of  • 
nation  should  submit  to  despotism  and  the  loss  of  their  most 
sacred  rights,  because  the  majority  are  too  ignorant,  too  priest- 
ridden,  too  lost  to  a  sense  of  all  that  dignifies  human  oatore; 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  struggle,  or  to  feel  a  wish  to  rise 
above  what  they  are.    If  only  a  tenth  part  or  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  Spanish  nation  had  wished  for  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
quisition, it  might  have  been  prudent  to  withhold  our  inter* 
ierence;   but  coald  any  Briton  have  failed  to  applaud  an«l 
wish  success  to  the  efforts  of  that  enhVhtened  minority  ?  What 
then,  though  it  be  only  a  patriot  faction,   (if  faction  be    a 
proper  wora  in  such  a  connexion,)  who  are  making  a  stand  for 
their  constitutional  privileges  against  the  perfidious  and  imbe- 
cile tyrant  who  owea  them  nis  crown :  is  it  less  the  cause  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  or  of  humanity?    What  can  be  expected 
from  a  population  of  whom  every  sixtieth  individual  has  been 
computed  to  be  an  ecclesiastic ?    But  light  is breakingin  upon 
even  the  Gothic  darkness  of  Ihe  Peninsula,  and  the  Pyrenees 
cannot  much  loncer  be  a  barrier  against  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.    There  is  no  Charles  the  Fifth  now,  no  Ximenes» 
to  stifle  freedom  in  its  cradle.    The  people  of  Spain  have  been 
tan^t  their  power,  a  lesson  not  soon  forgotten ;  and  what  Na- 
poleon attempted  in  vain,  will  never  be  accomplished  bv  a 
Bourbon,  though  backed  by  the  Imperial  committee  of  Ve- 
rona.   . 

^  The  Author's  full4ength  sketch  of  a  GueriUa  diief/istoo 
admirably  graphic  to  be  omitted  :  it  is  quite  i  la  Radd^BfWad 
is,  besides,  connected  with  some  remuks  on  smunhng  arifl 
the  prohibitory  system,  which  are  highly  deserving  or  attartioB« 

*  1  arrived  about  night-fall  at  the  tower  of  Carol    I  nit 
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hahhrfof  ogfwad  with  mow,  irregulirly  pkced,  and  Hivlfig  in  ap* 
I  pownacn  rf  JMi^  iriihb  amyrhed  in<»  eitn  nftcr  what  I  had  >e<p> 
.Afy  boraa^  .wliioh  «m  naed  to  Uie  coiinti7«darried*nie  of  hb  owb*«o- 
I  cord  bto  a  court-yav^  wkera  pieoet  of  beef  and  bidea  aliH  Moodgr, 
L  were  baoffing  on  tne  walls.  This  yard  was  used  at  a  slaugbter-boaiie 
'  by  one  or  ^e  contractors  of  the  army ;  and  the  daog-hill  which 
f  potered  the  ground»  was  formed  of  blood  and  straw.  This  si^t 
shocked  me.  My  gnide  Tent  me  a  pair  of  large  wooden  shoes,  whidi 
\  I  pnt  OB  orer  my  boots,  and  I  crossed  this  stlnldnff  court-yard,  to  go 
I  throoghru  IMe  door,  to  the  fbot  of  a  ladder,  which  Ted  Co  the  uoper 
I  atoqr^  ^Sbe  ooMpany-wns  very  nnmeroust  as  I  had  eondnded  trom 
I  the  nnmber  of  moles  whidi  were  naloading  in  the  court-yard.  In  aa 
I  immense  apartment^  there  was  a  fire  on  which  nearly  m  whole  «ttee 
I  was.  busaing.  The  flame  ascended  the  waU#  and  Issued  by  a  hde  in 
the  roof.  The  persons  round  the  -fire  were  aU  sitting  upon  aqnaiw 
stones,  or  on  blocks  of  wood ;  they  consisted  .of  muleteers,  monks^ 
smugglers,  always  called  merchants,  the  trtuiv  and  well  bdaoedf  who 
I  were  on  Uieir  flight,  and  women,  who,  in  tneir  eagemem  to  warm 
themselves,  had  not  yet  thrown  off  their  black  cloaks.  AH  were  on  a 
I  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  the  seats  belonged  to  the  first  comen 
t  Sereral  rows  of  frbasen  travellers  were  waiting  till  their  turn  came. 
I  As  soon  as  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  first  line,  began  to  feel  his 
I  skin  busn,  he  retired,  and  made  room  for  the  one  behind  him.  '^  The 
first  care  was  to  take  off  the.  spartillas,  or  the  wooden  shoes,  and  to 
hang  them  on  the  sticks  of  the  faggots,  which  were  not  yet  bnniing. 
Thus  there  were  about  twenty  pair  of  shoes  smoakiog,  and  the  ftet 
of  the  mountaineers  exhibited  naked  round  the  fire.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  this  gallery  that  I  had  to  take  my  seat.  Fortunately  my 
guide  had  actecTas  my  chargf  (PaffuireSt  and  taken  care  to  occupy  a 
seat,  which  he  gave  up  to  me.  I  soon  found  myself  seated  next  to 
the  chief  of  a  band,  whose  face  promised  me  many  curious  stories,  if 
I  could  make  myself  understood,  and  accommodate  myself  to  his 
Castilian  pride.  He  wore  a  large  cloak  wrapped  round  his  body,  a 
leather  girdle  from  which  no  siJ>re  now  hung ;  but  on  the  other  mind 
I  saw  a  nide  handle  projecting  from  the  pocket  of  his  trowsers*  He 
had  just  smoked  a  pipe,  and  putting  his  band  to  this  podiet  drew  out 
a  very  long  instrument,  w)iich  aoddenly  cmeaing,  shewed  me  a  dagger 
concealed  under  the  foraa  of  a  knife.  He  made  use  of  the  point 'to 
dean  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  when  this  operation  was  finidMNl,  be 
looked  at  his  weapon  tor  an  uistant,  and  turned  it  several  times  with 
complacency,  like  a  man  who  contemplates  his  last  shilling.  A  briga- 
dier of  the  gendarmes  who  was  present,  immediately  put  his  hand  on 
It,  saying  that  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  with  arms  mto  the  French 
territory. 

« •  Weil/  said  the  other, « is  it  finbiddeo  to  cot  one'i  tobacco  and 
nieaar 

.  « « Certainly  nei»'  replied  the  brigadier^  •  but  here  is  more  than  is 
ssq^ced  to  cut  labaooo  aad  bread.' 

*  *  And  the  wolves  and  dogs ;  must  we  not  defend  ourselves  against 
thtmf*  • 
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*  The  guerilla  said  tUb  with  a  careleM  air,  but  to  haughtily,  that 
«9  gendme^  who  was  aocuttoied  to  aak  far  paamrtBt  and  aoi  for 
duggan,  did  not  vantiire  to  inaiit.  Tbeff  waa  aa  oU  aerjeaat  in  tho 
fiflBBfanjt  the  only  ooa  perhapa  of  hia  age  and  apfMarance«  that  I  baffa 
namarked  in  our  army»  and  irho  I  beliere  would  have  willhigly  taken 

yn  hinnelfto  diurm  the  guerilla.  Ho  loonifd  to  be  well  acquaint* 
with  this  kind  of  loniirea.  1  heard  him  nutter  between  Ua  teoth| 
pud  atk  rather  angrily,  *  Whether  people  come  into  France  Id  aetnt 
iinate?'  Aa  the  potioe  howeter  dU  not  conoem  hini^  be  went  to 
drink  in  a  OMrner,  whale  the  other  continued  to  tmoke ;  nod  thus  thcgf 
parted*  like  two  dogs  of  equal  atrengtht  who  separate  growling  at 
each  other. 

*  I  drew  near  the  table  where  the  old  aeijeant  was  drinking.    The 
fiKoofthis 
to  drink 
among  all 

mm  il^  pass  a  rery  iMd  night,  and  to-morrow  yon  will  make  a  journey 
which  is  worse  than  idl.  For  us,  it  is  nothing ;  we  have  been  fat  a 
year  guarding  these  Spaniards,  who  play  the  devil  at  horoe^  and  then 
oome  to  take  refuge  among  us.    There  is  one  there !' 

*  *  Yes !  my  friend,  what  do  you  think  of  him  i* 

<  *  Think  of  him,  why,  that  he  it  as  old  a  soldier  as  myself,  and 
that  that  km'ft  has  killed  mote  Frenchmen,  than  it  has  ever  cot  to« 
bacoo?' 

< «  How  do  you  guess  that  ?' 

'  *  Oh,  faithy  I  know  them  well !  I  understand  those  countenanceft, 
as  our  fishermen  when  they  look  at  the  horixon  con  foresee  the  mis* 
tral?'  - 

'  <  Yqu  were  born  then  on  the  sea  coast  ?' 
.  « *  Oh  dear,  yes  1  my  mother  is  an  oyster-woman  at  Cette.  Tliough 
%  have  always  been  used  to  run  about  the  mountains,  I  assure  you 
that  fine  fellow  would  have  gathered  a  handful  of  snow  upon  Canigou 
Ij^fore  I  could  pluck  up  a  tuft  of  grass.  Ooly  look  at  those  feet ;  no 
goat's  are  more  forked.  And  Uiat  dagger!  I'll  wager  that  it  has 
tasted  plenty  of  our  blood.  Should  a  villanous  weapon  like  that  coma 
into  France  ? — If  the  brigadier  would  allow  me' — 

« «  You  seem  to  be  rather  afraid  of  it.' 

<  *  Oh,  my  good  sir,  when  I  see  it,  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,  and  tliank 
(lod,  my  musket  fears  nobody.  But  my  musket  goes  only  in  one  hand, 
and  this  serpent  of  a  koife  passes  from  one  hand  to  another  ,^  it  sees 
you  when  you  do  not  sea  it,  and  it  penetrates  you  as  it  would  into  the 
onimb  of  tnis  loaf.' 

<«  You  have  then  fi^oghtbng  against  the  gueriUas;  itisabadkind 
of  warfare.' 

<  *  fiadl  you  never  know  where  it. is.    The  road  is  alvifays  opeiv 

tnere  are  never  any  enemies  before  you ;  but  behind If  you  ojoif 

Tflfant  tp  drink  at  a  pool,  or  to  cut  wood,  you  must  be  on  your  guard 
against  the  very  stones.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  those  fellows^  Biu:h 
%i  you  see  diero,  rushes  out,  and  you  are  dead  be&ure  you  have  time 
.to  cry  vive  PEmpcreur! Excuse  me/  added  the  good  seijeant. 
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?  you  know  tbtt  at  the  time  we  fought  against  those  people,  we-  used 
to  dry  Dm  PEmperem  !  And  he,  you  bnow,  would  not  have  us  be 
afraid.  Id  the  campaign  in  Egypt — ^you  remember,  sir,  the  campaigii 
in  Egypt?' 
'  <  jTot  exactly,  for  I  was  not  there ;  but  I  have  heard  speak  of  it.* 
*  •  WelU  I  wiU  ten  you.  The  sabres  of  those  Turks  cot  you  off  a 
mttn's  head,  as  we  could  cut  off  the  top  of  a  little  shrub.  Those 
sabres  at  first  rather  frighlened  us;  but  the  general  soon  cured  us  cf 
UrnlL  Re  told  us  that  we  were  children ;  yet  we  wene  taHer  aad 
)ildter  flian  he ;  I  for  my  part  was  four  years  older.    Weill  he  Mid  so 

much  to  us,  that  we  lost  our  fear. — But  these  knives.* 

'  *  Did  he  not  accustom  you  to  them  ?' 

<  <  Accustom! .people  say  mudi  more;  namely,  that  lie  would 

not  come  book  here  Himself  on  account  of  tbem^  and  if  A^  was  afraid 
of  them,  what  should  vae  feel  ?* 

« <  Do  yon  r^dly  think  that  Bonaparte  was  afraid  of  retundng  t» 
Spain  on  aoaount  of  th^  knives  V 

<  *  Pttth  ]  they  say  so.  And  then^  look  you,  he  was  just  married^ 
and  it  is  unpleasant  the  first  year  of  marriage  io  carry  on  this  sort  of 
war.  As  for  roe,  I  thought  more  than  once  that  I  should  never  see 
my  old  mother  again.  Come,  sir,  let  us  take  a  draught. .  AH  this  Sa 
very  weB  to  talk  of  when  you  are  no  longer  in  the  middle  df  it.'  And 
turning  at  the  same  time  to  some  young  soldiers,  whom  he  pledged  i 
*  My  poor  children,'  said  he, '  God  keep  you  from  Spain.*  ' 

•  ••••# 

<  The  bdfadier  of  dm  gendarmes  had  not  yet  retired,  and  W9^ 
sasoking  his  pipe  by  the  fireside.  I  aross^  and  went  to  ait  down  by  hkou 
in  <:ha^ng  n^  seat,  I  perceived  the  Spaniard  wbo  was  the  iposseMor 
of  die  kni^,  who  had  stretched  his  large  limbs  upon  the  wor*  and 
supported  his  bead  upon  a  block  of  wood«  This  magnificent  handift, 
Ubs  findyiaion  lighted  up  .by  a  moon-beam,  received  the  red  light  oT 
ahe  fire  on  bis  countenance.  He  was  in  a  profound  sleqx.  I  parti- 
eulariy  remarked  ha  large  dbsed  e^^es,  his  mouth  half  open,  his  loi^ 
Jiair  scattered  in  confusion  sbout  his  neck.  In  :spite  of  liis  rude  co»> 
iuHM,  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  model  of  a  bumao  figure.  What  si 
ipity,  thought  \  that  civilization  has  irat  eoltghtened  suui  devdeped  a^ 
fV9HtfS\i\  afoimi 

<  *  VVliat  do  you  think  of  this  company?*  jaid  the  gendarme;  and 
viKhaat  giving . i»e  time  to  replyy-added,  *  you  must  certsidy  havr 
Mne  yeiyyaitieular  business  to  biiog  you  liere$  as  for  me,  twonU 
•oi  4tay«  day -in  it,  if  1  were  not  obliged  by  my  office.  I  hai^ 
l^fded  all  Aetcoasts  of  France,  all  Am  dafilas  of  ihe  Alp«;  I  bav» 
evesi  aanred  in  Italy  iduring  the  biookade;  but  I  assure  jrau  Jthat  I 
iMkve  never  grat  seen  aooh  smi^glws  as  ihose  of  the  vallcgr  of  Garot 
flee,«aidhe  (|pdsitiQgl9  fbe  oon^iai^ 

fisaBest  qveKma  in  the  moontanis,  imd  who  paas  .where  neither  ja» 
Mr  I  twould  eier  .dare  io  venture  wcadliies.  And  what  Jdnd  .of  tlm^ 
traband  do  you  thiidc  th^  •00107  on  i*-^  the  Jura,  near  fienenrab  the 
■WimainoQii  iwi' ^  jemeBeiy  and  watdies,  wbiGbareauchaasall  aHiolea 
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that  It  is  natural  tliey  should  not  be  seen.  Bat  theam  taeretj  aoofgt 
— nrfaatdo  you  think  ?— wool  f  and  we  caa  bcrdfy  ever  cntdi  il!ri 
In  fact  they  climb  the  mountains  on  the  sottth  side*  and  when  tim 
have  reached  the  summit,  they  throw  down  the  bales,  whtchToII  69m 
on  the  Aocth  side,  when  others  receive  and  cany  them  throogb  tk 
defiles  into  the  plain.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  viratch  them,  they  siwai 
escape  us.  It  is  a  very  di&rent'  thing  with  sugar  and  coffise;  tf  « 
those  goodSf  they  introduce  them  as  the  buUee  in  tbeaea-portii^ 
VamIIa«  in  ^eir  bag^.  '^^^  ^^  *>^  untractable  and  wicked  DOfkt 
whom  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  under  restraint^  Ww  at 
neither  French  nor  Spanish,  and  who  look  only  for  ope  thn^  vliicb 
is  a  rise  in. the  price  of  commodities.  Would  you  believe  it,  %T  a^ 
almost  all  Bonapartists,  though  they  had  no  more  ^connection  wmtk 
government  of  Bonaparte  than  with  that  of  the  kin^  ?  But  I  wiB  id^ 
you  the  reason;  sugar  and  coffee  were  dterer  tfaen»  and  saMggliBS 
was  more  pro&able.' 

<  The  briaadier  tdd  me  mawjr  other  thmgs  wbidh  I  aliall'net  rqg> 
I  could  not  help  making  reBections  on  the  prohibitory  qraleBiy  inia 
n  now  adopted  by  all  Europe.    Every  state  wishes  to  Impose  restrtf- 
tioas  upon  the  other,  ana  to  oblige  foreign  produce  to  par  '«^* 
duties.    What  is  the  result  ?  Nations  are  now  so  much  on  the  vcn, 
that  a  week  after  the  levying  of  the  duty,  they  retaliate.  ^  We  bs^ 
attempted  to  lay  a  duty  on  American  cotton ;  the  Americans  lutre 
revenged  themselves  by  almost  excluding  our  wines :  we '  have  w' 
duty  on  Swedidb  iron,  and  Sweden  has  retaliated  in  the  sanse  ^rar  a 
the  Americans.    I  mention  these  instances,  because  they  SK  frql^^ 
my  memory ;  and  the  result  is,  diat  almost  every  proliibftist  hwhM 
retaliated,  and  that  we  remain  with  an  insupportable  compBcil>^^ 
duties,  which  ruin  conmierce,  and  dog  it  wtth  disgusting  preesolwQ^ 
Hot  this  is  not  all;  the  frontiers  of  states  are  tnhabitea  ^'\JJ^ 
whom  smuggling  renders  horribly  depraved.    Smugglers  are  a  ^*^ 
race;  drunkard,  robbers,  and  gamblen.    Hiese  qualities  are  ve 
necessary  results  of  a  life  spent  in  hazards  and  dangers,  oftea  0 
idleness,  and  always  in  the  violation  of  the  laws.    I  know  a  ^^^''^ 
formerly  very  rich,  placed  on  Uie  boundary  of  the  free  territorTo| 
Marseilles,  and  near  a  kind  of  defile,  the  mhi^itants  of  iHiich  bad 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  smuggling ;  they  have  almost  ^^^^^ 
abandoned  the  cultivation  ot  their  lands,  and  sold  dieto  Co  a  oeip* 
bouring  vOli^,  whidi  is  now  becoming  a  place  of  cMseqatfs^^ 
the  inmistry  and  aasidoity  of  its  cultivators.    Tfa^iMpopalatian  efB|' 
firstis  now  an  idle,  wicked,  and  gambltng  race.    The  vice  sf  (l^?f    ' 
had  Ibrmsrlj  been  carried  there  to  an  excess.    It  had  iofry^^ 
higher  dass,  which  this  time  had  received  the  infloeooe  iia^J*"  ^ 
communicating  it;  and  it  was  there  that  peq^e  came  to  1°^?! 
most  ruinous  parties  of  play.    Smuggling  itselfhad  been  practiiea  vj     . 
them  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  Mfere  the  Revolution,  thejp^*^ 
noblemen,  whose  carriages  were  not  examined  at  the  custma-^'''^^ 
carried  it  on  in  the  most  unbhishiog  manner. 

*Sadt  are  the  eflbcte  of  these  prohibitions ;  they  affile  oM»^^ 
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tlie  comntssion  of  which  is  profitable,  and  very  soon  make  ofienders 
who  becooie  the  most  vicious  pf  men.  They  are  also  the  most  tur- 
bulent cla»,  of  which-  they  have  just  given  proofs  in  Spatn,  for  it  is 
they  who  compose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  bands  of  the  Faith/ 

pp.  181—14^ 
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^T^HE  Court  of  France  has  generally  been  degraded  by  9^a- 
'^  tematic  licentiousness ;  and  some  of  the  most  splendid 
sections  of  French  history  are  identified  with  the  reigns  under 
which  this  orga^zed  corruption  prevailed  in  its  greatest  excess. 
The  aee  of  Francis  I.,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.  are  become 
proverbial  phrases  to  express  the  periods  when  France  attained 
ner  highest  eminence  in  arts  and  arms ;  but  t}iey  also  bring, 
with  Uiem  recollections  destructive  of  all  genuine  fame. 
Bigotry*  treachery,  sensuality,  are  so  deeply  blended  with  the. 
events  of  those  remarkable  times,  as  to  tarnish  all  their  bright- 
ness, and  to  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the  characters  of  men 
otherwise  entitled  to  admiration  and  esteem.  During  the 
shewy  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  King^s  Mistress  became  a  title 
of  envied  distinction.  A  regular  establishment  was  provided 
for  the  favourite ;  she  appeared  at  court  vrith  the  honours  of 
high  rank;  courtiers  followed  in  her  train,  and  ministers  of 
state  sued  for  her  protection.  His  successor,  not  content  with 
adopting  this  system  of  concubinage,  abandoning  himself  to 
the  ucnpulses  of  an  imagination  utterly  depraved,  found  a  hate- 
ful gratification  in  the  caresses  of  a  vuigar  wanton,  and  die 
infamous  indulgencies  of  the  Parc-atix-cer/i.  This  establish- 
ment consisted  of  a  number  of  elegant  houses  within  the  same 
enclosure,  where  beautiful  girls,  of  all  ages,  awaited  the 
pleasure  of  their  master.  Children,  unhappy  enough  to  give 
the.  promise  of  future  loveliness,  were  sometimes  purchased, 
and  sometimes  forced  from  their  parents,  and  trained  for  the 
king's  detestable  purpose.  These  victims  of  brutal  appetdte- 
were  successively  dismissed,  with  a  liberal  provision  for  them- 
selye^.  and  fpr  their  offspring  ;  and  this  artful  profusion  awa-. 
kened  the  cupidity  of  the  necessitous  or  the  avajriqious^.  ai^dr 
secured  an  easy  and  ample  supply  for  this  school  of  depravi^^  , 
*  Heiice,'  writes  Laoretelle  in  nis  History  of  France,  '  conrup- 
[.  tion  found  its  way  into  the  most  peacend  and  obscure  habita- 
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*  • 
be  orateot  while  the  Queen  was  dreMing,  the  dame  d*honneiir  yMded 
taffcptfae  latter  act  erf  office,  but  still  did  not  yield  It  directly  t6  the 
Mitde^tH  -^  the blMd :  In  ra^ka  case,  the  datae d'honaenr 'w^  hci 
MNpmed  i»|MMit  the  Uaaii  tw  therebieriftiiy  la  waMng,  '««n  -fh 
ter  t«ni  iMtaided  :it  to^tbr  pnaicesa:  of  the'  Idaed;  Bach  «f  MMre 
Wias  johaortfed  dieae  iblas^eorufMUnsly,  as  afiediBg  her  i^hta. }  €Him 
ifimer*!  4a7,  it  happened  that  tiie^Qaeen,  wh^  jwas  entifelyondfcassrf» 
was  just-going  to  put  .on  her  body  linen  •;  1  held  it  ready  imMledllbr 
her.  The  dame  d'honi^eur  came  in»  slipped  08  her  gloves,  and  tyso)^ 
it.  A  rustling  was  heard  at  the  door ;  it  was  opened ;  and  in  cane 
ahe  Dutchess  d'Orteans ;  she  took  her  gloves  oS,  and  caine  forward 
to  take  t|Ae  garment ;  bu^  as  it  would  have  b.een  wrong  in  the  da^cif 
d'honneur  to  bandit  to  her,  she  gav^  it  to  me,  and  I  handed  it  to  tUe 
princess.  A  furUier  noise — it  was  the  Countess  da  Provence ;  the 
iWtchesa  d'Orleahs  bainded  her  the  linen.  All  this  while,  the  Qoeea 
Icept  her  <^'nls  crossed  upon  her  bosom>  and  appeared  to  feel  ooML 
^feytfffw**  obaacved  her  uncnoifortable.aatualioa*  and  mevely  i^^nig 
dififi^  heir  bsindkerchi/^f,  without  takifig  off  her  glov^i  she  -put  ea 
Unaa,;  and  ip  io'^S¥^ti  .knoc|ce4  the  Queen's  o^p  oC  TW  Qi 
lai^gpb^d  to/con^^eal  her  i94>atience,  but  not  ui^iLshethadmipiM 
Sj^X^^l  t^mes^  *^Hpw  disagi^e^le !  povr.tiresome  !'* '  .Vol*  I^RPtAk^ 

'  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Marie  Antoinette,  yoni^g; 
l^eantifnl/buoyant  in  spirits^  and  volatile  in  disposition*  should 
a'eek' emancipation  from  these  irksome  restraints ;  nor  that,  in 
tiie  eegar  quest  of  pleasure,  she  should  sonftetimea  so  fkr  trans* 
gvesB  Sie  boundariea  of  propriety  aa  to  expose  lieraetf  to  cen* 
^le,  justly r-;to  the  iii]|>utbtion  of  positive  guilt,  undesenredly; 
thovip  plausibly.  We  give  no  cie<Ht  to  the  fou(  insinualiiitaw 
and  chatges  of  Soulavie ;  still  less  would  we  for  a  monieat* 
lislan  to  we  deeper  degmdalaons  with  which  her  indiscretitms 
jpemiitted  calumny  to  bbnnect  her  aanie.  We  are  wUling  to 
Delieve  that  she  was  innoceDl  of  every  thing  beyond  vanity  mi 
eKtravaganoe ;  but  we  cannot  go  the  lengm  towhidi  Madavie 
Ganpan  would  carry  us  in  acquftting  her  of  these.  Durincf 
the  ereater  part  of  her  career  of  gayety,  the  lower  ordera  oiF 
the  IPrench  were  sufierine  extreme  misery,  occaaioned,  to  m 
0DiiaiderabIe  extent,  by  tiie  pressure  of  the  public  biudkiis. 
Hat  expeosive  habits  etthanoed  and  insulted  that  wretdiedness, 
while  bar  im|irovidenoe  and  thonghtleaaoess  ooutinuany  placed 
her  in  situations  which,  to  say  die  least,  allowed  of  misoon^ 
struction.  Without  questioniiig^^the  veracity,  of  Madame  Cam*> 
pah,  we  really  cannot  help  receiving  herteatipony  withsus- 
picion»  were  it  only  on  tne  grouncT  of  its  attempt  at  entire 
justification.  She  even  represents  the-  Queen  aa  economical 
apd  extnam^ly  moderate  in  her  perstAal  expenaea.  Not  con- 
tent with,  tvwertine,  in  oppositien  to  the  general  belief,  that 
Harie  Antoinette  nad.no  snare  whatever  in  the  aj^ointaent  of 
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M;  de  Calonne  to  the  Buperintendence  of  the  finances^  ahe 
repreaenta  her  aa  gradually  witbdrawiii^  her  oonfidence  from' 
her  friend  and  favourite,  the  Dntcheaa  de  Poli^nac*  becavae* 
her  eaierk,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  d*ATtoia»*had'ooiitri« 
bated  to  the  nomination  of  that  clever  but  lavtah  minialir.' 
lb  flMldition  to  Aia,  we  are  required  to  believe*  that  the  Queen' 
made  Madame  Oampan  her  aole  confidante  on  tiiia  occaaiM. 
It  may  have  been  ao  ;  but,  in  the  abaence  of  all  corroborative 
teatimonv»  and  with  proofa  before  na  of  the  undiminiahed  fii- 
vour  of  Madame  de  Polignac»  we  cannot  but  atrongly  auapect 
the  accuracy  of  thia  atatement.  There  are  othera  of  the  aame 
^eationable  nature ;  but  we  have  no  wiah  to  preaa  theae  con* 
aidemtiona  further.  Madame  de  C.  and  her  Editor  have  af* 
ftrded  ua  much  gratification  and  aomie  information;  and  we 
are  ouite  willing  to  admit  that  ahe  haa  placed  the  character  and 
eonauct  of  her  miatreaa  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny  in  many 
matancea  where  unprincipled  malice  had  thrown  alander  on  her 
memory.  Before,  nowever,  we  proceed  to  a  more  ayatematio 
examination  of  the  contenta  or  theae  volumea,  we  nbilL  briefly 
introduce  our  readers  to  their  Author. 

Her  father*  M.  Oenet,  waa  firat  deik  in  the  department  of 
foreign  afiaira.  He  had  travelled  much;  aodappeara  to  lutv^ 
been  a  man  of  talent  and  knowledge.  He  tOoK  great  pmna 
with  the  education  of  hia  children;  and  Hemriette*  in  pwrtieUr 
bur,  made  a  rapid  prosreaa  in  the  acquiaition  of  muaic  end  the 
modem  languagea.  Her  talent  for  recitation  proceed '  for  her( 
at  the  early  ase  of  fifteen,  the  place  of  reader  to  the  daughtera 
of  Louia  XV.  She  entered  upon  her  office  juat  afW  dile 
death  of  Maria  Leckzinaka,  tibie  wife  of  that  roval  debauchee; 
and  ahe  deacribea  in  expreaaive  language  the  firat  impreaaiona 
of  awe  produced  upon  her  nundby  uie  parapfaemalia-of  noyal 
rank.  Madame  Adelaide,  die  elder ;<»  the  princeaaea^  wea 
haughty  and  paaaionate.  She*  one  day  had'  a  fierce 'qiuamd 
with  her  dancing-maater  about  the  name  oC'a  minuet;. whidi  he 
hfd  invented  aim  dignified  with  the  happily  imagined  epithet 
of  amleur  de  ro$e.  Her  hi^hneaa,  from  aome  unaccottiitabl6 
Clarice,  choae  to  diatinguiah  it  by  a  different  colour,  blue.  In 
va^i  did  the  mortified  Juatrant  ezhauat  hia  eloquence  in  den 
fence  of  hia  favourite  tii&;  hia  pupil  refuaed  to  dance  till  her 
whim  waa  coHuplied  with,  and  the  roae  waa  compelled  to  give 
way  to  the  viobt.  Madama  Viotoife  waa  hnndaoaoie  and  graeaH 
Ad,  amiable,  but-  luzuxiooa*  and  aetf4ndalgenl.  Faata  were  a 
mortal  annoyance  to  her;  and  we  have  a  auffDua  detail  of  a 
rajp^olar  battle  between  hnr*  conaeienee  and  her  wpetite,.re«- 
a|»Mtin^  the  edibility  of  waterfowl  in  Lwt  Ladu(v>  eriNahep 
happenmg  to  b^  at  tabie^  he  waa  ^yf  covtaa-maAa^itieree ;  and, 
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mtk  a  giavity  suited  to  the  occasioo»  he  rested  the  merits  of 
tl^  case  OD  the  quality  of  the  gravy.  '  Let»'  said  this  s%§^- 
ciotts  diocesan,  *  the  bird,  when  dreased^  be  held  over  a  cold 
*.  silver  dish,  and  pricked :  if»  within  a  quarter  of  an  how  die 
'  ^vy  shall  congeal,  the  fowl  must  be  acooiinled  flesh ;  bwtp 
'^  if  it  remian  in  an  oily  state,  eat  without  scruple/  This  happy 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  successful  issue  of  the  eizpeti- 
ment  rewarded  the  scrupulous  Victoire  for  her  heroic  self'-denial. 
Madame  Sophie  was  excessively  ugly;  her  movements  were 
hurried  and  abrupt ;  and,  that  she  mi^ht  know  who  was  pre* 
sent  without  bemg  under  the  necessity  of  addressing  them, 
she  acquired  a  habit  of  '  leering  on  one  side,  like  a  kafe/ 
She  was  reserved  and  taciturn,  excepting  in  a  storm :  a  flash 
of  lightning  made  her  condescending  and  affable,  while  a  peak 
9f  thunder  firightened  her  into  fondness  and  caresses,  tla* 
dame  JLouise  wm  short  and  deformed.  She  deten^ined  oi^ 
taking  the  veil  i  and  w^  have  the  usual  quantum  of  exclamao 
tioBs  about '  her  loftiness  of  soul,'  her  love  of  the  '  subline/ 
and  her  love  of  '  brilliant  actions.*  A  nmch  more  plauaible 
solution  is  assigned  in  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  bj" 
the  princess  tp  Marie  Antoinette,  which  is  preserved  by  Mr. 
Collett  in  his  l^elics  of  Literature,  and  which  ascribes  her  de* 
terminatipn  to  a  hopeless  passion  for  the  Marquis  Tturbifly. 
The  letter  is>  no  doubt,  a  fprge^ :  the  fact  is  probably  correcU 
Louis  XV.,  whose  low  amours  nad  given  him  a  taste  for  Ttd* 
garity,  was  accustomed  to  distinguish  his  daughters  by  eoame 
nicknames.  Victoire  was  C^cke — ^an  old  Sow,  or  fal  woman* 
Adelaide  he  called  Xofiie— Rag.  Sophie  was  hononred  with 
the  epithet  Grai&— Scrap.  Louise  escaped  with  the  title  of 
QU^Bad  Silk,  or  Stuff. 

« Lods  XV.  saw  very  little  of  his  fianiiy.  He  came  eveiy  nomiag 
by  a  private  staircase  into  the  apartment  of  Madame  Adelaide.  Re 
often  brought,  and  drank  there,  cofiee  that  he  had  made  1im««^ 
Madame  Adelaide  gulled  a  bell,  which  apprised  Madame  Victoure.of 
the  King's  visit;  Madame  Victoire,  on  rising  to  go  to  her  sister's 
apartment,  rang  for  Madame  Sophie,  who,  in  her  tum»  rang  for  Ms^ 
dame  Louise.  The  apartments  of  the  princesses  were  ofiarffe  di- 
mensions. Msdame  Louise  occupied  the  furthest  room.  This  Istrer 
lady  w^i  deformed  and  very  short ;  the  poor  princess  used  Co  ran 
witb  all  her  might  to  join  the  dail^  meeting,  but,  having  a  nomber  of 
vooms  ta  cross,  she  wequently,  ro  spite  of  her  baale^  oad  only  josi 
time  to  embrsee  her  fiither«  before  he  set  out  fer  the  ohase. 
.  *  Every  evening  at  six,  the  ladies  tntemipted  my  reading  to  tbem^ 
lo  accooBany  the  princes  to  Louis  XV. ;  this  visit  was  called  cfaa 
ktDg*s  deooiUr*9  >nd  was  marked  by  a  lund  of  etiqoette*    The  prta* 
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fcesses  put  on  an  enorniouft  hoop»  which  set  out  a  petticoat  orna- 
tnent6d  with  gold  or  embroidery ;  they  &8tened  a  long  train  rocni4 
their  H*aist  and  concealed  the  tmdreu  of  the  rest  of  their  clothio|j^ 
by  a  long  cloak  of  blaek  taffety  which  enveloped  them  up  to  the  chilis 
The  gentleman  ushers,  the  ladies  in  waiting,  the  pagesy  thq  •esquireti 
and  the  ushers, .  bearing  large  flambeaux,  accompanied  them  .  tq  th^ 
king.  In  a  moment»  the  whol^  palace«  generally  so  still,  was  in  mb« 
tion ;  the  king  kissed  each  princess' on  the  forehead,  and  the  visit  was 
so  shorty  that  the  reading  which  it  interrupted,  was  frequently  re- 
sumed at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour : .  the  princesses  returned  td 
their  apartments,  and  untied  the  strings  of  their  petticoats  and  trains  ^ 
they  resumed  their  tapestry,  and  I  my  book/     Vol.  I.  pp.  II,  18.     '^ 

This  monarch  had  a  dignified  and  graceful  demeanour,  aD4 
excelled  in  a  number  of  Irifliug  dexterities,  such  as  knockina 

off  ^ 

*  the  top  of  an  egg-shell  very  cleverly,  at  a  single  stroke  of  bis  fork; 
he  therefore  always  ate  eggs  when  he  dined  in  public;  and  tbi 
Parisian  cockneys,  who  came  on  Sundays]  to  see  the  king  dine,  t^ 
turned  home  less  struck  with  his  fine  figure,  than  with  the  dexterilj 
with  which  he  broke  his  eggs.' 

Whatever  skill  Louis  might  display  in  this  important  opera- 
tion, he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  use  much  forbearance  to^ 
wards  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  if  we  may  jud^e  fi^i&i 
the  following  specimens  of  his  wit,  exercised  on  a  child  oif 
fifteen*    '  Lmis  XV.,'  writes  Madame  Campan, 

V 

*  had  the  most  imposing  presence.     His  eyes  remained  fixed  upos 
you  all  the  time  he  was  speaking ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  beau^  of 
his  features,  he  inspired  a  sort  of  fear.    I  was  very  young,  it  is  triie> 
when  he  first  spoke  to  me  ;  you  shall  judge  whether  it  was  ia  a  very 
gracious  manner.   1  was  fifteen.    The  King  was  going  out  to  hunt.;  «• . 
numerous  retinue  followed  him  ;  he  stopped  opposite  to  me.    **  Ma- 
demoiselle Genet,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  assured  you  are  very  learned^  and 
understand  four  or  five  foreign  languages."     "  I  know  only  two, 
sire,"  I  answered  trembling.    ''  Which  are  they  ?*^    *<  English  and ' 
Italian."    **  Do  you  speak  them  fluently?'^    ^  Yes,  sire,  very  fluent* 
ly.''    <c  That  is  quite  enough  to  drive  a  husband  mad.*'    After  this' 
pretty  compliment,  the   King  went  on ;  the  retinue  saluted  me, ' 
laughing ;  and  for  my  part,  1  remained  motionless  with  surprise  and 
cpnfusion  for  some  moments  on  the  spot  where  I  stood.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  viii* 

While  in  this  post,  Mademoiselle  Genet  married  M.  Cam-' 
pan,  whose  father  was  secretary  of  the  Queen's  closet.  On  her 
marriage,  the  King  gave  her  a  pension  of  5000  livres ;  and^ ' 
while  she  was  permitted  to  retain  the  office  of  reader  to  the 
princesses,  dhe  was  appointed  by  the  Dauphiness,  Marie  An- 
toinette, her  femme  de  chambrt.    When  the  royal  family  were  * 
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ipqpiiMiMd  in  the  Temple*  Madame  Caanmn  wm  talmaleJ 
flMh  jrapera  of  importance^  and  found  aafie^  for  hersdf  mad 
ifudmm,  in  letnement.  After  the  AlU  of  KobeBpietre>  ftnd'*^ 
•ng^lmmf  rednoed  to  poverty*  and  harinff  YolmittfUy  beconie 
•eqponmble  for  the  {myment  of  her  husband's  debts*  she  opened 
M  achool  in  ifae  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Her  seminary  ob* 
tuned  the  highest  reputation.  Madame  de  Beauhamois  con- 
fided her  dau^ter  Hortcnse  and  her  niece  Emilie,  to  her  care. 
^  short  time  after  this*  she  learnt  that  Madame  de  B.  had  mar- 
ried a  Corstcoit  getUltman  who  had.been  brought  up  at  the  miUimy 
icko^l,  and  tooM  then  a  general.  When  Napoleon  organized  and 
endowed  the  institution  of  Ecouen,  for  the  education*  at  the 
aational  expense*  of  the  orphans  of  officers  killed  in  battle* 
ind  the  children  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he 
fixed  on  Madame  Campan  as  the  directress  of  his  new  esta- 
blishment. The  fall  of  the  Emperor*  and  the  return  of  the 
tknuAKms*  destroyed  all  her  prospects.  Calumny  was  busy* 
and  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  her  royal  mistress  was 
ilftlled  in  question.  She  retired  to  Mantes,  wnere  the  loss  of 
lier  son  crushed  ever)^  remaining  hope  of  happiness.  A  painful 
disorder*  which  recmires  a  still  more  painrai  operation*  soon 
Bianifeated  itself.  Metastasis  of  disease  was  discovered  soon 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  original  malady ;  and  she  died  on 
the  16th  March,  1 822. 

*  One  profound  seBtiiiient---her  sttachmeDt  to  the  Queen*  one 
constant  study — the  education  of  youth,  occupied  her  whole  Kfe. 
Napoleon  once  said  to  her,  ^  The  old  systenns  tit  edoeatlon  were 
tfood  ft»r  fiochiag— what  do  young  women  stand  in  ffsad  o(v  to  be  well 
nraufibt  un  in  France  ^*  **  Of  fnathen^  afwwered  Madam  Csmpatu 
**  It  IS  well  said*"  replied  Napoleon.  ^  Weil*  madanie*  let  the  French 
be  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  up  mothers  for  their  chUdren.**^ 

VoL  I.  pp.  xliii*  xIIt. 

Svch  was  die  society  to  which  the  young  and  lovely  Arch- 
dutchess  of  Austria  was  introduced  on  her  marriage  to  the 
Dauphin  l*-ya  court,  utterly  depraved  in  morals,  trick^  out  and 
sltiffened  with  the  giaNie  of  etiquette ;  her  father  in  law  a 
eiMitemotiUe  debaucnee ;  ner  sisters  such  as  we  have  described 
them  ;  ner  husband  insensible  to  all  her  fascinations  ;  and  all 
the  political  intriguers  of  the  Tuileries  le^^ed  against  her. 
l%ere  seems  to  have  always  existed  a  disposition  to  connect 
with  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  Princess*  a  series  of  glooaiy 
presentiynents ;  unless*  indeed*  th^  ominous  circumstances 
were  the  recollection  or  the  invention  of  subsequent  periods. 
She  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  November,  1765*  the  day  of  the 
f%tal  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  A  German  charlatan  named 
Cfa^siH^eTj  whj^i)  questioned  by  Mai:^  Tbefesa  respecting  thp 
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destiny  of  tier  danghter,  *  turned  pale»^  and  ater  a  little  afibeled* 
reiuctsnoe,  ^ve  an  amfaniffuona  init  un£vrourable  Teply^  GootlMI^ 
in  his  Memoirs,  relates  we  impeession  produced- on  his  feeling 
by  the  tapestry  which  decorated  the  paribon  •  prepared  .M 
her  reception  in  an  island -on  the  Rhine,  when  on  her  wi^y  to 
Prance.  The  hangings  represented  the  bloody  catastrophe^ 
of  the  loves  of  Jason  and  Medea,  with  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
tke  huiband,  the  wife,  and  the  children.  .    tf.  ; 

^  But  if  we  seek  fatal  omens,  those  which  attended  the  marfirtt» 
fefttiTities  at  Paris,  may  well  suffice.  The  occurrences  at  the  Pl&e 
Ijmis  XV»  are  generally  koownlt  and  it  is  unneceassry  to  state  ht0' 
the  Gonfli^atibn  of  the  scalds  intended  for  the  fireworks^  She 
Magistrates'  want  of  fcnresight,  the  avidity  of  robbers,  the  mucd^roas 
dnreer  of  the  coaches,  brought  on  and  aggravated  the  disaftteirs.ff 
that  day  •  or  how  the  young  Dauphiness,  comine  from  VarsaiUes,  by' 
liie  Cours  la  Reine,  elated  with  ioy,  brilliantly  oecorated,  and  eager 
to  witness  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole  people,  fled,  struck  wiih 
consternation,  and  drowned  in  tears,  whilst  the  dreadful  scene,  MA' 
the  cries  of  the  dying,  pursued  her  distracted  imagination. 

*  Having  been  led  to  notice  this  calamitous  event,  I  #ill  bridlhr- 
notice  one  of  the  scenes  it  presented.  Amidst  this  distracted  mifl- 
titade,  pressed  on  every  side,  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet,  pre- 
cipkatea  into  the  ditches  of  the  Rue  Rdyale  and  the  Square,  was 
a  young  man,  with  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  She  was 
besutifiO;  their  attachment  had  lasted  several  years;  pecuniary 
causes  had  delayed  their  union  ;  but  the  following  day  they  were  im 
be  married.  For  a  long  time,  the  lover,  protecting  his  mistreev 
keeping  her  behind  him,  covering  her  with  his  own  person,  sustah^d. 
her  strength  and  courajge.  But  Uie  tumult,  the  cries,  the  terror,  i^ 
peril,  every  moment  increased.  **  I  am  sinking,"  she  said ;  **  my 
strensth  fails— F  can  go  no  furtlier/*  •«  There  is  yet  a  way,**  crued 
the  lover  in  desoair ;  *•  get  on  my  shoulders."  He  feels  that  hSs 
advice  has  been  followed,  and  the  hope  of  saving  her  whom  he  loves, 
redoubles  his  ardour  and  strength.  He  resists  the  most  violent 
concussions :  with  his  arms  fimuy  extended  before  his  breast,  hO' 
with  difficttlQr  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd ;  at  length  he  dean 
it.  Arrived  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  place,  havma  set'doam^ 
his  precious  burthen,  faltering,  exhausted,  nitigaed  to  death,  bist 
intoxicated  with  joy,  he  turns  round ;  it  was  a  diffiNrent  peiaoe  i. 
Another,. more  active,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  reoonmiendatiof  ;* 
his  beloved  was  no  morcP    Vol.  I.  pp.  xv^  xvi* 

An  ecclesiastic,  the  Abb6  de  Vermond,  bad  been  appointed 
French  master  to  the  Dauphiness :  and  his  influence  s^etfls, 
in  many  instances,  to  have  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the, 
character  of  his  pupil.  Cunning,  yet  talkative,  uely,  singtillD'^ 
and  an  intriguant,  ne  seems  to  nave  sold  himself  to  the  A-ds* 
trian  ministry,  and  to  have  throvm  his  weight  inM  the '  soele 
of  interest    Much  of  the  erroneous  condact'  of  Marie  An* 

.        .  .  .r 
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toiMtte  IB,  br  Madame  Campaa^  ascribed  to  the  tiiS«enM*off 
this  man.    Her  first  appearance  at  the  French  court  was  of 
the  most  brilliant  kind*  aad  reidiaed  the  fauy  yiaioii  poitiayoA 
by  the  magic  pencil  of  Barke. 

*  It  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  admnrfng  her  a^nal  gait : — her 
smile  was  sufficient  to  win  the  heart ;  and  in  this  enchanting  beine» 
in  whom  the  splendour  of  French  gayety  shone  forth,  an  indescribable 
but  august  serenity,  perhaps  also  the  somewhat  proud  position  of  ben 
head  and  shouldersi  betrayed  the  daughter  of  toe  Caesars*' t(%.» 

*  The  DaMphiness,  then  fifteen  years  of  age»  beaming  with  fresboMa^ 
appeared  to  all  eyes  more  than  beautifal,.M..«»*Wben  she  went-A» 
cnapel,  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  the  first  few  steps  in  the  long  gaUeiv^. 
she  discerned,  ail  the  way  to  iu  extremity,  Uiose  persons  whom  sbec 
ought  to  salute  with  the  consideration  due  to  iheu*  rank ;  those  om, 
whom  she  should  bestow  an  inclination  of  the  bead ;  and  lastly  thoae 
who  were  to  be  satisfied  witli  a  smile,  while  they  read  in  her  eyee 
a  feeling  of  benevolence,  calculated  to  console  them  for  not  bem^ 
entitled  to  honours.' 

Louis  XV.  was  enchanted  with  his  daughter-in-law,  but  her 
husband  was  utterly  insensible  to  her  attractions ;  nor  was  it 
till  long  afterwards,  not,  indeed,  until  a  considerable  time 
subsequent  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  that  this  unaccount* 
able  repugnance  was  subdued.  Young  and  lively,  Marie  An* 
toinette  treated  the  formalities  of  etiquette  with  great  and 
sometimes  imprudent  contempt ;  and  the  old  Countess  de 
Noailles,  her  maid  of  honour,  who' was  thoroughly  starched  and 
J)ackrammed  by  a  long  habituation  to  the  court  ceremonial, 
receiyed  from  her  the  nickname  of  Madame  tEtiauette.  In 
conjunction  with  the  three  Princesses  and  the  two  brothers  of 
the  Dauphin,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Campan,  father  and  son, 
the  Dauphiness  amused  herself  with  private  theatricals,  at 
which  the  Dauphin  was  the  sole  spectator.  The  £ear  of  dis* 
Govery  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  amusements. 

The  death  of  Louis  XV.  was  attended  by  the  usual  aoe—s 
of  court  grimace*  The  Heir-«pparent  was  waiting  in  a  distant 
apartment  for  the  signal  of  the  Kinfir's  departure ;  and  at  the 
momtot  in  which  it  was  given,  *  a  areadiul  noise,  absolutely 
'  like  thunder,'  announced  the  eager  haste  of  the  courtiers 
rushing  from  the  apartment  known  by  the  name  of  toeU  de 
booif^  to  greet  the  new  monarch  of  France. 

*  On  leaving  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV.  the  Duke  de  VDlcqaier, 
first  gendeman  of  the  beddiarober,  ordered  M.  Andouilld^  the 
king's  chief  surgeon,  to  open  the  body  and  embalm  it.  The 
chief  surgeon  must  neeesssriiy  have  died  In  consequenoe.  *  i  s» 
ready/  replied  AndouiU6,  *  but  while  I  operate»  you  shall  holdlbe 
head ;  your. office  imposes  this  duty  upon  ypu.*  The  Duke  weai tf 
without  sayiog  a  word.     A  few  under- servants  and  poor  worksKa 
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C0nlinifed«ilh  the  fcniferout  rtfluuiii»  «nd  paid  iheJail  doljF  to  tbdr 
luajftsr.' 

Loom  XVI.  had  fine  featuras,  with  a  alight  expression  of 
mdanoholy ;  his  walk  was  heavy  and  without  di^ty ;  he  was 
negligent  of  his  person,  and  his  voice,  at  no  time  agieeable, 
became  sharp  and  shrUK  when  elevated  beyond  its  natural, 
level*    His  preceptor,  the  Abb^  de  Radonvillers,  had  given 
him  a  taste  lor  reading,  and  stored  his  mind  with  much  useffil 
information.    He  was  a  good  historian  and  geographer,  and- 
thonmnbly  versed  in  the  English  language.    Monsieur,  the. 
preaent  king,  had  move  dignity  of  demeanour,  but  his  extreme 
corpulence  impeded  his  movements.     He  was  attached  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  had  tried  his  hand  at  poetical  com-^. 
position.    His  memory  was  excellent,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  laij^e  store  of  ready  quotation,  both  vernacular  and  classical. 
The  Count  d'Artois  was  handsome,  well  made,  active,  and- 
animated ;  he  dressed  with  peculiar  care,  and  was  somewhat 
of  a  libertine.    The  first  act  of  the  new  reim  was  an  im- 
prudent one.    The  choice  of  Maurepas  as  the  Eing's  minister, , 
was  ominous  of  die  errors  which  <ustinguished  a  long  series 
of    disastrous   measures   terminating   in   irretrievable   ruin. 
Madame  Campan  takes  much  pains,  and  suggests  a  number  of 
ingenious   little  explanations,  to  dear  oflT every  thing  that, 
seemed  objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Queen ;  but  enough 
appears  to  shew  clearly,  that  she  was  excessively  indiscreet, . 
and  that  she  continually  and  injuriously  interfered  in  matters 
of  state.    We  suspect,  too,  that,  after  making  every  deduction 
for  tfie  inventions  of  malevolence,  or  the  exaggerations  of 
rumour,  the  received  version  of   the  facts  in  question,  was 
sufficiently  correct.    It  may  be,  that  the  smiles  of  derision 
with  which  the  young  Queen  appeared  to  receive  '  the  vene« 
'  raUe  dowagers'  of  Auvergne,  wefe  nothing  more  than  the  . 
irrepressible   laughter  excited  by  the  monkey-tricks  of  the . 
Marchioness  de  Ciermont-Tonnerre ;   but  we  have  our  sus- . 
picidns  tiiatthe  last  was  the  ostensible,  the  first  the  real  cause 
of  mirth.    It  may  be,  that  her  *  three  o'clock  in  the  mornins^ 
jaunt  *  to  the  eminences  of  the  gardens  at  Marly,'  was  with 
the  King's  consent;  but  it  was  without  the  sanction  of  the 
King's  presence.    The  purchase  of  a  most  expensive  pair  of 
diamond  ear-rings  might  have  been   from  her  own    '  privy 
'  purse;'  but  the  debt  was  four  or  five  years  in  discharging^ 
and  possibly  originated   the   iamous  affair  of  the  necklace, 
is  which  we  believe  that  she  was  entirely  innocent.    Her  ex* . 
travagant  passion  for  feathers  and  flowers  was  in  itself  only 
frivolous;    but  it  introduced  most  expensive  habits  among 
the  younger  femeka  about  the  court,  to  the  great  annoyance 
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of  motherfl  and  hittbanda,  and  it  gave  oceastoftio  ajamdlAETiM  * 
story,  which  the  Duke  de  Laazan  tells  one  way,  and  Mud^me 
Oampan  ftnodier,  and  which »  on  either  hypothesis-,  btHiiys 
excesBive  indiscretion.  Her  patronage  of  the  -iaitiottn  nairi* 
liner.  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  gave  rise  to  ridicnloiM  seonea, 
and  licensed  that  eminent  inventress  in  assuming  the  mtn  of 
a  minister  of  state. 

*  Sfademoiselle  Bertin,  !t  is  said,  upon  the  strength  of  the  ^leen*^ 
kindness,  assumed  a  most  ridiculous  degree  of  pride.  A  ladir  one  dny 
went  to  that  famous  ftshion-monger  to  ask  for  some  pWrtertis  tif 
moiuiiingibr  the  Empress.  8everi3  wars  shesm  to  her,  sil  of  wM 
she  rcfjeoted.  MsileBioiselle  Bertin  exdaimBd  in  a  sane  «f  ^ 
made  up  of  teaation  and  salf-soScseii^i  **  Shew  her  thesi 
specimens  of  my  last  traiumcUom$  with  her  Migeslj.*' ' 

Madame  Campan  explicitly  oontradicts  the  general  bdiar, 
that  the  P€tit  Tnanom  was  a  scene  of  unbounded  extmvagonoe. 
It  was  given  to  the  Queen,  by  Louis ;  and,  though  she  teok 
much  pleaauie  in  embellishing  the  cufdetts,  the  hMse  and  ths 
old  faded  iiurniture  were  permitted  to  remain  without  4moo^ 
ratioi\  or  addition.  The  fUei,  too>  which  wele  given  in  this 
favourite  spot,  were  of  an  unexpensive  kind* 

Very  early  in  hb  reign*  Loms  XVL  buaied  himself  ia  %he 
examination  of  his  grandfitther's  pep^*  The  Queen  kit  con- 
siderable curiosity  respecting  the*  niatory  and  name  ef  the 
celebrated  '  man  with  the  iron  mask,',  and  had  reqaested  the 
King  to  search  the  private  collection  of  Lous  XV«  for  iMnm^ 
tmtions  of  that  puzzling  enigma.  None  were  foumU  bat 
the  result  of  his  inquiriefs  gave  what  we  feel  much  jadined  to 
receive  as  the  true  solution.  The*  minister  Maurepas,  whuau 
age  and  station  had  given  him  opportunities  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  iacts,  statea,  that  the  mysterious  iisasfs» 
dt  Jer  was  nothing  more  than  a  danmrous  ifdnguoHU  a  sokjeet 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  been  decoyed  within  neck 
of  the  French  authorities,  arrested,  and  confined,  fimt  at  Pi^- 
nerol,  afterwards  in  the  Bastille.  The  transfer  from  the  €ist 
to  the  latter  prison,  was  consequent  merely  on  die  diange  of 
governor.    Tnese  simple  explanations  had   been   prui  lowly 

SiuUished  bv'^  writer  who  had  access  to  the  archives  of  the 
breign  depot;  but  the  marvellous  tale  of  Voltaire  was  too 
palatable  to  the  vulnr  appetite  to  be  so  easily  abandoned;  and 
the  public  continuea  to  believe  that  a  natural  or  twin  brother 
mf  Louis  XIV.  had  lived  many  years  in  priaen  widi  an  iron- 
clMped  head-piece  over  his  face.  It  ia  anggjsated,  with 
probability,  that  this  whimsical  addition  mi^t  take  its 
lisom  the  Italian  custom  of  wearimr  a  vdvct  mask  dumfr 
eKposnre  to  the  raya  6i  the  eun.    The  captive^  a  natisn  of 


I  *Ufif0  wmf,  fawro  bten  oootnoBtliy  s«M  cm  Aa  tarme«  of  die 
I  -{iriMi^  with  hk  fealurM  dms  ooiiooded.  The  eiiciiBn««iio6 
•of  <1m  «ihr«r.p]ale  said  to  ba?e  been  llmwa  by  thia  fciioiia 
.paiaoBBge  mm  hia  window,  ia  coivaccly  aUled,  liiit  miaappKad, 
aiaoa  it  ooooired  mdar  tha  adminialtation  of  Cardind  Ri* 
ebaliaa,  at  an  aarlior  panod,  at  a  iterant  place,  and  in  oon- 
nejdon  wiA  another  individual. 

The  intimacy  between  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Connteaa 
(afterwards  Dutcheaa)  Jules  de  Polienac,  appears  to  have  been 
a  aincare  affection  on  die  side  of  tiie  Queoi,  and  we  are  not 
ttmre  of  any  thing  which  can  render  questionable  the  attach* 
■Mat  of  tike  favouftte.  That  the  family  of  the  Polfgneoa 
^NMad  their  influence,  ia  very  possible ;  but  it  is  ez]^ssly 
denied  by  Madame  Campan,  that  the  Queen  was  their  mstru^ 
BiontL  Whether  she  was  deliberately  so,  may  admit  of  quea- 
iioB ;  but  that  she  became  eifectuaiiy,  though  peihaps  unoon* 
aoiously,  the  agent  of  the  Polignac  c0i€rie,  and  that  a  atrong 
iafluenoe  was  thus  exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  King,  is,  we 
apprehend^  sufficiently  clear.  To  Marie  Antoinette,  however^ 
tnia  intivmcy  had  am  inexpressible  charm :  it  yielded  her  the 
delights  of  private  friandaliip,  and  it  Mirrounmd  her  with  stti 
aaaociation  of  gay  and  spirited  nobles,  who  enlivened  her 
evening  partiaalMf  the  keen  enoounter  •  of  their  wits.  Her 
taatea  were  aomewnat  eapricioua :  she  had  no  relish  fer  paint- 
ing, and»  apparen^,  not  much  for  literature.  For  music,  faow^ 
ever,  she  had  a  decided  paitiality,  and  among  other  profesaora 
of  that  scienoe,  she  patronised  the  German,  Glucki  of  whom, 
and  Veatria,  the  celebrated  *  Sou  de  la  dame*  a  pleasant  anec« 
dote  is  cited  by  the  Editor. 

*  Gluck  often  had  to  deal  with  self-aufficieDcv  at  least  eaual  to  hia 
own.  He  was  veiy  reluctant  to  introduce  long  ballets  into  Jphig^oie. 
Veacrfs  deeply  regretted  that  the  opera  was  nut  terminated  by  a 
dloeofiiM,  in  which  that  god  of  dance  might  display  all  hia  power. 
He  oomplamed  to  Gluck  about  it.  Gluck,  who  treated  hia  art  just 
as  it  deaerves,  would  make  oo  other  reply,  than  that,  in  so  interest- 
lag  a  s«l]|eot»  capering  and  dandiM;  woaM  be  misplaced.  Being 
preaaed  another  time  hy  Veatria,  on  the  sanw  sabjoct,  •*  A  chaosanef 
a  chaconne  1"  roared  out  the  enraaed  awsiciao*  ^  we  nnrnt  describa 
the  Greeks;  and  had  the  Greeks  ^aconnes ?"«—•«  What?  had  they 
not  r  returned  the  astonished  dancer ;  *^  faith  then,  so  moch  the 
worse  for  them  r  *  Vol.  I.  p  150- 

.  Pkaaosa*  innocent,  but  frivolous^  waa  ea^^y  pursued  by  dm 
JQMMig  Qn^en^  with  the  DennissKMa,  but  without  dm  jparticin^ 
tjoi^  of  1^  huaband.  Ballets,  plays,  patftomtnes,  fkmr,  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  auccession ;  and  the  negligent  mid 
onguaniad  way  in  which  the  thoughtless  Marie  Antoinette 
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visited*  wiihx>nly  a  jingle  female  companion,  the  bpefm  or  tbe 
maaked  ball,  could  not  but  expose  h^  character  to  miscon- 
«tnictioa<     On  one  occasion,  her  carriage  breaking  down^  she 
ynBB  obJifi^  to  make  use  of  a  common  Jiaere  from  the  nearest 
filaand*    At  anoth^  timet  a  aportire  conversation  with  a  voaof^ 
Gennun  baipn  at  a  masquerade,  became  the  subject  of  shrewd 
hints  and  injurious  imputations.    These  acts  of  levity  served 
as  the  text  of  scandalous  stories  without  end.    It  was.  known, 
that  the  Queen  went  about  Paris  in  disguise,  that  she  had  eoi* 
ployed  a  common  hackney-coach,  and  that  these  adventures  oc^ 
curred  in  the  night.    Slighter  imprudencies  than  these  hare 
frequendy  given  rise  to  the  heaviest  imputations;  and  with  so 
plausible  a  ground-work,  slander  was  not  likeW  to  be  inactive 
in  erecting  her  superstructures  of  falsehood.    The^ert,  it  was 
affirmed,  conveyed  her  to  the  place  of  assignation  with  the 
Duke  de  Coigny.  Lord  Edward  Dillon,  de  Lamberty,  and  many 
others,  were  named  as  her  favoured  lovers,  and  the  most  odious 
construption  was  put  upon. her  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
Count  d'Artois. 

We  are  now  approaching  times  much  more  familiarly  known, 
and  sh^U  pass  rapidly  forward  in  our  analysis.     In  December 
1778,  the  Dutchess  d'Angouleme  was  bom,  when  the  absurd 
and  indelicate  practice  oi  admitting  all  persons  indiscrimi* 
nately  into  the  chamber,  during  the  accafuhement,  nearly  cost 
the  Queen  her  life.    In  October  1781,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Revolution  was  gradually,  though  silently, 
advancing;  and  its  progress  was  effectually  aided  by  the  im- 
politic conduct  of  the  court.    While  the  public  mind  was  agi- 
tated by  the  events  connected  with  the  war  of « American  ime^ 
pendence,  the  whole  of  the  Tien  Eiai  was  exasperated  bv  the 
absurd  and  iniouitous  regulations  which  confined  all  mifitaiy 
rank  and  all  ecclesiastical  preferment  to  the  nobility.    The  di»* 
order  of  the  finances  increased  the  general  discontent  and  the 
embarrassment  of  administration,  voiile  the  want  of  firmness 
in  Louis,  and  the  absence  of  principle  in  his  minister  Mame- 
pas,  prevented  the  ^adoption  of  any  efficient  measures  of  cor- 
cectioni  and  conciliation.    The  foUowing  curious  anecdote  of 
the  celebrated  Necker  occars  in  the  work  before  us. 

*  M.  Keeker  had  retired.  He  had  been  exasperated  by  a  piece  of 
treachery  in  the  old  minister,  for  which  he  coula  not  forgive  mm.  I 
knew  something  of  this  intrigue,  at  tbe  time  it  took  place ;  it  has 
since  been  fullv  explauied  to  me,  by  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Besu- 
van.  Jf  •  Nocker  saw  that  his  credit  at  court  was  drooping^  and  Aar- 
iqg  lest  that  circumstance  should. injure  his  financial  operatioub lie 
wrote  to  the  King  requesting  his  majesty  would  grant  aim  some  fa- 
vouTi  which  might  shew  the  public  that  he  hfd  notmt  the  oqafidenca 
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of  his  sovereign.  He  concluded  his  letter  by  pointing  out  five  dif^ 
ferent  requests^-such  an  office,  or  such  a  mark  or  distinction,  or  such 
a  badge  of  honour,  and  so  on,  and  handed  it  to  M.  de  Maurepas. 
The  ort  were  changed  into  ands ;  and  the  Kin^  was  displeased  at 
M.  Necker's  ambition,  and  the  assurance  with  which  he  displayed  it.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  258,  V». 

The  famous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  occupies  a  cfaap« 
ter  ;  not,  however,  to  any  aatisfectory  purpose.  The  statements 
of  Madame  Campan  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Abb£ 
George! ;  and  we  should  be  sometimes  disposed  to  prefer  those 
of  the  latter.  The  Queen  seems  to  have  pursued  tne  Cardinal 
de  Rohan  with  vindictive  feelings  and  she  expressed  herself  in 
a  very  unbecoming  manner  on  his  acquittal.  Unable  to  evade 
the  publicity  of.  the  facts  which  evince  the  active  part  taken  by 
her  royal  mistress  in  affairs  of  state,  Madame  Campan  repre« 
sents  it  as  the  result  of  necessity,  yielded  to  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, and  deplored  with  incessant  lamentation.  This  we' 
neither  believe  nor  dispute;  but  the  interference  itself,  and  its 
injurious  effects,  are  beyond  denial.  One  of  the  most  marked 
instances  of  its  mischievous  exercise,  is  acknowledged  to  hare 
been,  the  elevation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  to  the  hi^ 
office  of  minister  of  state.  The  unpopularity  of  the  prelate 
was  shared  by  his  protectress,  who  thought  ner  dignity  con- 
cerned in  setting  at  defiance  the  universal  feeling,  until  it  wks 
no  longer  nossible  to  risk  the  conseouences.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  states-general,  the  following  singular  circnm*' 
stance  occurred. 


*  The  Queen  went  to  bed  late,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  that  this 
fortunate  princess  began  to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  rest.  One  even^ 
ing,  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  she  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  her 
room,  relating  several  remarkable  occurrences  of  the  day ;  four  wax 
candles  were  placed  upon  her  toilette.  The  first  went  oat  of  itself; 
I  relighted  it*  Portly  afterwardsr  the  second,  and  then  the  thirds 
went  out  also ;  upon  which  the  Queen,  squeezing  my  hand  wiUi  in 
emotion  of  terror,  said  to  me :  <*  Misfortune  has  power  to  make  as 
superstitious.  If  the  fourth  taper  go  out  like  the  rest,  nothing  an 
prevent  taoy  lookmg  upon  it  as  a  fatal  omen.'*  The  fourth  taper  went 
out.  It  was  remarked  to  the  Queen,  that  the  four  tapersnad pf»4 
bably  been  run  in  the  same  mould,  and  that  a  defect  in  the  wide  had 
naturally  occurred  at  the  same  point  in  each^  since  the  candles  haA 
all  gone  out  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  lighted.* 

Vol.  IL  p.  5?« 

The  dreadful  scenes  which  occurred  at  Versailles  in  July 
1789,  are  described  with  minuteness  and  fidelity.  The  variona 
scenes  of  distress  and  terror  in.  which  the  Royal  Family  wera 
involved,  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  characteristic  curc«m« 
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atancea  whieh  gite  mdch  intereat  to  die  details.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  theae  tranaactiona,  it  aeema  difficalt  to  aay  wbich 
mm  moat  remarkable,  the  indecimon  of  die  King,  the  iaiibeoiltty 
and^wtong-headediieea  of  his  advisers,  the  abanrd-and  injtftting 
ftligcuige  and  condttct  of  the  Royalist  party;  or  die  steady  amS 
uRrelentiDg  perseverance  of  the  revolutionary  conapiratona. 
The  former  aeemed  to  be  playing  into  the  himda  of  Ikr  latter, 
¥rho  availed. tbemaelvea  of  every  error,  foie9i:eDt  no  ad?ttiii«e» 
but  preaaed  resolutely  forward,  with  single  eye,  to  their  MfeU 
mate  objectt 

The  unhiq^pily  devised  and  wretdiedlv  muiaged  attempt  at 
flight  was,  moreover,  betrayed  at  an  early  period ;  and  the  in*- 
considerate  choice  of  agenta  aided  in  die  detection  and  defeat 
of  the  plan.  The  conduct  of  Bamave  at  this  period,  did  him 
the  greatest  credit.  Appointed  one  of  the  oommisaioiiera  to 
sittend  the  Kin^  and  Queen  on  their  return  from  Ynrrmnegu  k^ 
diatinguished  himself  by  his  courtly,  humanity,,  and  kilittpU 
4iigr»  Had  the  infatuated  Queen  aubaequently  lietened  to  hm 
urgent  recommendation  to  identify  the  royal  cauae  and  inteicet 
wgm  the  frienda  of  conadtutional  liberty*  the  Jaoobina  might 
jiet  have  been  successfully  withstood.  Her  oonrespoodeoce 
with  the  em^prant  princes  and  nobles  had  an  unftyourable 
effec^  upon  her  mina.  They  recommended  the  abacAute  rejec* 
tioa  ^  all  overtures  '  emanating  from  within  the  kii^dom  ;' 
and  their  counselsy  co*opttadnff  with  her  own  prfjudioea^  in* 
duced  her  to  reject  proposals  of  great  apparent  advantagiw 
to  persist  in  a  system  of  pet^  intrigue^  which  .could  not 
aibly  have  any  other  than  an  injurious .  e^ect*  We  shall  *  ^ 
Madame  Campan's  account  of  die  last  eiForts  made  by  Bar* 
nave,  and  his  mends. 


'  The  eonttitutionalisis  on  their  part,  saw  diat  there  had  been 
Ihingtmore  than  U'laer^  pretence  of  Nsteaing.  ta  thaio.  Barmi 
laslfiidTice  was  as  to  tKe  meMis  of  ooattnoing  afew  weeks  leagcn^ 
aapstttutioprf  goaid,  i^jcb'had  been  deaouaeei  tothe  assanMy. 
wsalbliedisbindM.  Tbedeiraneiadonacainitdieconsdtiltlanali 
aSsctediimiy  *ff  Wa^  tmd  ikg>Daked€  Bmtac* 
.  ^.  BaoHwe  vroie  to  the  Qoaan,  that  the: staff  of  die  gusffdwaarf* 
vea^aitaohad;  that  the  assembly  was  about  to  pasa  a  daq^a  ta-le* 
dadeitraad'he  entreated  her  to  prevail  on  die  Ring^  the  i  mj  higai 
drndecree  shoiddappear^  tofovm  die  slaff  aiVesh,  and  to  miykeltiy 
of  persons  lAiosa  nameabe  sent  bar.  I  did  nsi  see  the  listi  batQar* 
nave  said,  diat  all  who  were  set  down  in  it  passed  for  decided  jefflMns, 
but  were  not  so  in  &ct ;  that  they,  as  wdD  as  himself  ware  in  deifair 
at  s^tbg  the  monarchical  government  attacked ;  that  they  had  lasraad 
to  diisemble  their  sendments,  and  that  it  would  be  at  least  a  forta%ha 
balbre  the  Aiienbly  could  know  then  well,  and  oertataly  bMbre  it 
canU  succeed  in  making  them  unpopulari  that  it  would  b< 
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^  make  am  of  that  tlieft  space  ef  lane  to  gat  airajr  from  finite  and 
that  ianiedialely  after  the  Mmioatioii  of.  thofe  whom  be  bad  poialed 
out  The  Queen  #a8  of  o^ioioo,  thai  the  ouffht  not  to  yield  to  thk 
advice.  The  Duke  de  Briamc  was  sent  to  Orleansi  and  the  guard 
was  reduced. 

^  Bamaire,  seeing  that  the  'Queen  did  not  fcRow  his  counsel  fn  any 
thmgi  and  ooaviaead  thai  shiB  ^aoed  all  her  reKance  on  assistance 
from  ahrsad,  detennlned  to  qok  Fsris.  He  ohtained  a  hnl  aodMnce. 
<«  Tour  soislbrtmiesi  Madpm,''  said  he,  <«  and  thesr  vhich  I  aalifipate 
for  Frsnce,  detwoaie sat  |a  sacrifice  mjsalf  to  aenrayoo.  I  seottai 
my  advice  does  not  egme  with  the  views  of  yoqr  majesties.  I  aagar 
but  little,  advantage  mm  the.  plan  you  ase  iodoced  to .  punue.  Xou 
are  too  remote- from  your  succoom:  joa  will  be  lost  before  they 
reacb  you.  ^  Most  ardently  do  I  wish  I  may  be  mistaken  in  ao  lament- 
able a  prediction  |  bu^  I  am  sore  to  nay  my  head  for  the  interest  your 
mipfiirtnnes  have  raised  in.  me»  era  the  services  i  nave  songht^  |o 
render  you*  I  request,  for  my  sole  reward,  the  honour  of  fissiajg 
your  hsM."  The  Queen,  bar  ^ea  sufficed  with  tciar%  granted  ham 
thai  fiivoort  md  remained  imprmsed  with,  the  most  faaottii4>le  idea,  of 
this  xiepoly!s  eiaeated  sentiflMnts.  Madame  EUaabeth  partacif^aied 
M\  |baa.opiiu0a»  and  the  tf«o  priocessm  frequently  s|K>ke  of  BanMuro* 
She  nUo  i;eoeived.  M.  Duppit  several  lime%  bu^  with  lem  mysteijfw 
0er.  can^esiav  wi^  the  constiiiutiitpaL  depu^  ti^mspired.  A^mwi- 
dro  de,  V^Moette  was^  the  only  ope  oC  the  thj^ee  who  survirqd  the  uapr 
geance  of  the  >cobji|s»'    Vol,  IL  p|^  ^Oi^806« 

The  overtures  of  .fiamouriex,  of  La  Payette^  and  of  others, 
were  alike  obstiiiately  reject^,  and  the  power  of  the  ferocioua. 
enemiea  of  royalty  waa  aufiered  to  iixoreaae  daily,  irithottt  that', 
eflEeotual  reaiatanoe  wUai  mtgbt.  bare  besa  oppoaed  to  it  by  a, 
siooeee  uniom  of  the  moderate  and.  enlighten^  Thesn  okk 
moma  throw,  grsah  Ugfit  itpon  tim  coadmA  of  die  eonit  Thai 
KixKf^  ia  deany  ahewn,  not  only  lo  haye  injneed  hia  own*  eanae 
by  hu  indecision  and  bia  indispoaition  to  aeveiw  meaauiea,  bafc 
to  have  betrayed  it  by  hia  timidity.  The  Qneen»  with  much' 
more  readiition,  and  nur  leaa  acrupulouaness  about  means,  was' 
too  habituallv  influenced  by  antiDathiea  and  partialidea,  and  too 
tenaciooa  of  the  '  right  divine,  to  adopt  wise  and  feasible 
plans.  She  seems  to  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  dra^- 
chain  of  her  husband'a  weaknesses.  Among  her  more  digni- 
fied complainta  and  expoatolationay  vrhen  she  waa  lodnd,  or 
rather  imprisoned,  in  the  monastery  of  the  FeuiUans,  alter  the 
maaaacre  at  the  Toileiiea,  ahe  expraased  herself, '  though  withi 
'  much  delioacy,  aa 

<  not  a  litde  hurt  at  the  King's  mdod  since  he  had  been  at.  the. 
Tuilleriesi  that  l)b  habit  of  EwiidMBO  resuaint  upon  hinifelf,  and 
his  gseal  appetite,  had  proroptea  h!m  to  eat  m  if  he  had  been  at  his 
f/liSB9;  that  those  who  d^d  not  kaow  him  m  she  did,  did  not  feel  the. 
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)>ietyiuidftheinagoaiiiiiii^of  hit  rerignatidp;  alltHiiBiiiirBiiiciiif 
Dad  an  ^ct^  that  deputies  who  were  devoted  Co-  Uoi,  md-wttraedl 
him  of  it ;  but  that  no  change  could  be  eflfe^ed.* 

At  the  storming  of  the  Tnileriea*  the  personal  aU«^Ndaol&  of 
the  royal  family,  and  among  them  Madame  CftmpaA.  ;wcrp 
.placed  in  cireumstaneas  of  extreme  peril*  Her  dea6ripii<m  of 
that  event  is  exceedingly  intere^tia^* 

*  The  Marseilloil  began  by*  driving  several  Swiss,  #!id  yieUfed  wtdi- 
but  resistance,  from  their  posts.    A  few  of  the  assailants  fired  Qpibn 
them :  some  of  the  SwiIbs  officers,  unable  to  contttn  themaeHte  at 
seeing  their  men  fall  thus,  and  perhaps  thinking  the  Kitog  wai^stfft  at 
the  Tuilleries,  gave  the  word  for  a  wnole  baCtiuion  to  fird.    YKe  a|^- 
gressors  were  thrown  lAto  disorder,  And  the  Carousel  was  ctosred  in  a 
moment;  but  they  soon  returned,  spurred  on  by  iMe  and  revenge. 
The  Swiss  were  but  eight  hundred  strong ;  they  fell  back  intb  Ilie  m» 
terior  of  the  castle ;  some  of  the  doors  were  battered  in  by  the  gmis, 
.others. brokien  through  with  hatchets;  the  populace  rushed  'flxNn  aD 
.quarters  into  the  interior  of  the  palace;  almoiC  all  the  Swisk  were 
massacred ;  tlie  nobles  flying  through  the  galleiy  which  leads  to  ti^ 
Louvre,  were  either  stabbed  or  pbtolled,  and  0ie  bodies  were  tkrowa 
out  of  the  windows.    M.  Pallas,  and  M.  de  Marchais,  oshers  ef  the 
King's  chamber,  were  killed  in  defending  the  door  of  the  eamoeU 
cfaandMrs ;  many  others  of  the  Kin^  servants  ftdl  victims  lo  tlieir 
attachmeDt  to  their  master.    I  mentien  these  two  pefsoos  in  partictt-> 
Ifur,  because,  with  their  hats  pulled  over  their  brows»  and  their  swords 
in  their  hands,  they  exdaimeo,  as  they  defended  themselves  with  un- 
avaHing,  but  praiseworthy  coura^:  **  We  will  not  survive— ^Ina  is 
our  post ;  our  duty  is  to  die  at  it;"    M.  Diet  behaved  in  tfie  sane 
manner  at  the  door  of  the  Queen's  bed*chamber ;  he  experieiiced  tfar 
sanyefiite.  ThePrincessdeTarentehadfbrtunately  opened  die  4oer 
of  the  eatrance into  the  apartments;  othenvise  the  dreadfU  hind, 
aeebg  several  woosen  collected  in  the  Queen's  saloon,  wooM 
fimcied  die  was  ansong  us,  and  would  have  immediately  massacn 

if  their  rage  had  been  increased  bv  resistenoe.    However,  we  

all  about  .to  perish,  when  a  man  with  a  long  beard  came  up,  ezdsim- 
iqg,  in  the  name  of  Petion :  '*  Spare  the  toomen$  donU  disgrace  tlif  na^ 
tionr    A  particular  circumstance  placed  me  in  grater  danger  thaa 
tne  others.    In  my  confusion,  I  imagined,  a  moment  before  die  as- 
iulants  entered  the  Queen's  apartments,  that  my  sister  was  not  amoiy 
the  groupe  of  women  collectea  diere ;  and  I  went  op  into  an  eiilHttdf^ 
where  I  supposed  she  had  taken  refuse,  to  induce  her  to  coow  dowi^ 
ftncving  it  of  conseouence  to  our  samty  that  we  should  not  be  sepa* 
caiecL    ididnotfindherintheroom  m  question;  I  saw theve  esi^ 
em*  two  fisomies  de  chambre*  and  one  of  the  Queen's  two  hqriiile^ 
a  sum  of  great  height,  and  a  perfectlv  mai:^ial  .physiognomy.  .1  ssied 
<mt  to  him:  *•  Fly,  the  footmen  and  our  people  are  alreadf  sA."* 
«<  I  cannot/^  said  Uie  man  to  iig^\  «*  I  am  dying  of  fear.**    As.he 
srielce,  I  heard  a  number  of  men  rushing  hastily  op  the 
iftey  ihse«  chemsdves  upon  him,  and  I  saw  him  assasBiiiii 
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^t9mui$  lim  ^roMo^  followed  by  oor  woweo.    ThA  nmrdtran  leA 

. Ah«  Ji€iQrilttk«  to  come  to  qie.    Tbo  women  Uuew  themielvei^ at  tiieir 

.  feeU  and  heid  their  sabros.     The  narrowness  of  the  staircH&e  impeded 

the  auassins ;  but  I  had  already  felt  a  horrid  hand  thrust  down  my 

iMicky  to  seize  roe  bj  my  clothes,  when  some  one  called  out  from  the 

boitoai  of  the  staircase:  **  iVhat  art  yuu  doing  above  there  ^  The 

terrible  MarseiUois,  who  was  going  to  massacre  me»  answered  by 

a  hem  !   the  sound  of  which  will  never  escape  my  memory.    The 

other  voice  replied  only  by  these  words :  **  IVe  don*i  kill  tvomeu^**    I 

was  on  my  knees :  my  executioner  quitted  his  hold  of  me,  aod  saidt 

**  Oft  up,  you  jade  ;  the  nation  pardons  you'*    The  brutality  of  theae 

.words  did  not  prevent  my  saodenlv  experiencmg  an  iodescribaUe 

£ee\m%%  which  partook  almost  equally  of  the  love  of  life,  and  the 

Ideat  that  I  was  going  to  see  mv  son,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  me, 

s^g^.     A  m^MRent  before,  I  had  thought  le^  of  death,  than  of  th9 

pam  which  tWsteel,  suspended  over  my^  head,  would  occasion  me* 

^Peath  is  seldom  seen  so  close,  without  striking  his  blow.  I  can  assert, 

jhat  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  organs,  unless  fainting  ensues, 

^are  in  full  activity,  and  that  I  heard  every  syllable  uttered  bv  the 

assassins,  just  as  if  I  had  been  calm.    Five  or  six  men  seiaea  aae 

'  and  my  women,  and  having  made  us  get  upon  bcodies  placed  before 


tbe  windows,  ordered  oa  to  call  out,  '<  Thf  naUonJot  ever.*'  * 

Vol.  IL  pp.  260—953. 

After  many  hair-brieadth  eacapes,  Madame  Campan  pro- 
cared  an  asylum  for  the  night,  ana  on  the  following  dny  joined 
the'Queen  at  tbe  Feuillans.  Shortly  after,  she  was  separated 
from  the  royal  family.  The  Memoirs  terminate  with  a  de* 
^pription  of  the  embarrassment  occasioned  to  her  by  Uie 
jioa^ewon  of  a  portfolio  containing  important  papers,  and  with 
a  brief  notice  or  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

Our  readers  will  have  ])erceived  from  the  tenor  of  this 
VTticle,  and  the  character  of  our  extracts,  that  we  have  been 
interested  by  these  Memoirs.  They  are  the  production  of 
a  clever  and  observant  woman,  who,  though  not  a  principal 
performer,  was  much  behind  the  scenes,  and  made  good  use 
pf  her  opportunities  of  observation.  Making  due  tulowance 
'for  her  partiality  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  we  are 
inclined  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  her  details, 
^he  Editor's  notes  are  sensible  and  illustrative. 


Aft. IV.    fSfken  Teats  m  India;  or  Sketches  of  a  Soldiei^s  Lib. 

Being  an  Attempt  to  describe  Persons  and  Things  in  varioos  Farts 
'   of  I&dosCBB.    FroAi  the  Jmmal  of  an  Officer  in  His  UsgeetefB 

Utrffee.    8fo.  pp.  510.  London.  19UL 

/Tims  is  very  light  reai^nff ;  and  to  amuse  has  eyid^ntjjr 

.-iJL  bev9|i  thftrAothora  aim,  i^.  Hie  strange  and  whimsic^  tissue 

Vol.  XJUL  N.S.  2%  ^ 
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at  an^dote,  de8criptioii>  mttitflry  deteftUUogMipliy« 
and  substantial  infonnatioii  of  iwiiicli  the  votume  ia 
From  the  mixture  of  pleasantly,   sometimes  nmnhig  mnU^ 
Wd  pensiTe  sentiment,  with  occasional  touches  of  pathos, 
as  Wil  as  from  the  desultory,  disorderiy  character  of  the  i^ork, 
we  should  judge  the  Author  to  be>  as  indeed  the  IntJtxItR^oii 
intimately  ft  aoa  of  generou3»  unhappy  Erin.    The  account  he 
gives  of  himaeli't  is,  that. he  came  home  from  India,   sifter 
It  long  residence  there,  in  a  debilitated' state  of  health,  with 
a la^rge family,  under  *  the  well  founded  expectation* thatfw^lid 
independency  awaited    him ;    but   this  expectation    ptomng 
delusive,  he  retired  to  a  mountain,  '  where  he  pasted  qq  4ile 
*  fireboard  of  bis  humble  parlour,  the  singular  order  of  the 
'  day  issued  by  Napoleon,  when  First  Consul,  against  suceiifteL' 
Such  is  the  force  of  example,  and  such  the  influence  of  a  gre«t 
namey  that  Napoleon's  order  has,  we  doubt  not,  operated  to 
deter  from  cowardly  self-murder,  many — possibly  hundreds — 
on  whom  the  prohibitiQus  of  the  Supreme  JBeing  failed  to  take 
'effect.    The  Writer  does  ^  not  seem   to  have  tried  whether 
B  Bible  on  his  mantel-piece,  would  have  had  the  same  charqa 
aninst  despondency,  as  the  order  pasted  on  his  fireboard. 
mt  we  must  make  allowances  for  tne  prejudices  of  an  old 
soldier,  accustomed  to  yield  implicit  obedience  only  to  mili- 

S  orders.  The  volume  contains  sketches  of  a  soldier's  life  ; 
the  details  of  personal  history  with  which  it  is  enlivened^ 
.and  the  real  actors  mtroduced,  constitute  not  the  least  atlrao 
tive  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  less  an  account  of  India,  thaa 
a  fireside  story  of  adventures  and  travels,  which  lets  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  how  Englishmen  and  soldiers  live  in  India. 
Some  things  related,  will,  of  course,  be  recognised  as  not  veiy 
novel  information,  nor  is  there  much  that  is  highly  importaftf, 
though  the  whole  is  abundantly  entertaining.  The  Writer 
of  the  Journal,  if  not  a  man  of  the  same  stamp,  in  pomt  of 
enlightened  sentiment  and  reflection,  with  his  brother  oflScer 
whose  "  Sketches  of  India"  we  noticed  in  a  preceding  volume, 
is  far  from  resembling  the  old  general  in  Bracebrioge  Hal^ 
whose  personal  services  were  confined  to  the  siege  of  Sorinnr 

fatauL.  The  Preface  states,  that  during  the  period  whichOie 
oumal  embraces,  from  180&  to  1819,  it  was  the  ofl&eer^s  lot 
to  traverse  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  GttDges  U> 
the  Indus. 

• 

'  .'  He  landed  at  Madras,  and  saw'part  of  the  CaraatiCf  joined  Us 
regiment  in  Malabar,  and  served  witn  it  in  Mvtore  and  TiwsiPiie; 
i^Eer  which  hit  fortune  led  him  to  Ben^,  and  a  few  yeass  afte^invdt 
id  Bqi«hay,  where  be  was  employed  with  the  army  in  GuaeraW  wWdk 
bvaded  Kutdi-bmige  fiw  the  fini  ttme»  oaidied  Hawgfi  Kattl'i>»» 
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tnd  deitroy?cl  the  fattnessct  of  the  pirates  in  Okamandel;  Rfe 
corps  being  then  called  to  join  the  Poonah  subsidiary  finroe*  an  Ofmot- 
tunity  was  afibrdcd  biin  of  seeing  a  considerable  part  of  the  JOeixiin 
during  the  late  Mahratta  war.  The  ioipressioos  made  upon  his  qiih^ 
bj  the  scenes  which  be  beheld  in  India,  are  now,  with  deference, 
o&red  to  the  Public'  •  .t 

The  TtdactiHr  of  the  Journal,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is 
etoo  a  military  man,  who  joined  his  regiment  an  ensign,  rbgi^ 
'{h  gradation,  and  served  a  few  campaigns  not  of  an  interestinj^ 
nature.  ; 

We  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  if  the  thread  ^ 
tile  narrative  had  not  been  so  perpetually  broken  and  abruptF^ 
renewed.  The  transitions  from  the  adventures  of  Charles 
Thoughtless,  ^to  grave  history,  and  again  to  light  description, 
sometimes  remind  one  of  cross  readings  in  a  newspaper.  To 
assist  our  selection,  the  work  has  neither  table  of  content^, 
indent,  nor  headings  to  the  chapters.  But  we  shall  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  few  connected  extracts.  And  first,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Author's  descriptive  powers,  we  give  bis  account  of 
Calcutta. 

*  The  Hoogly,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  the  city  of  Calcutfft 
stands,  is  Uie  western  arm  of  the  Ganges.  In  going  up  this  fiqe 
river,  the  observer,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sensibility,  is  strongly  afieieteS 
with  what  he  sees.  The  luxuriance  of  nature  and  the  grandeur  pt 
the  scene  please  his  eye,  while  the  customs  and  manners  of  m'eb 
make  his  heart  bleed.  He  beholds  man^  an  emaciated  human  bein|^ 
worn  away  to  the  last  gasp  of  lingering  existence,  brought  fk'om 
a  distant  residence  to  expire  near  the  sacred  stream ;  the  pain^  criT 
death  are  often  embittered  by  forcing  the  muddy  water,  down  hk 
throat ;  for  when  the  recovery  of  any  person  is  despaired  o£^  his 
inraiediate  friends  hurry  him  off  to  the  river,  in  the  hope  that  |^ 
goddess  will  restore  him  miraculously  to  life,  if  they  can,  force  Iu0| 
to  drink  freely.  Should  any  one  die  at  home,  near  the  Gange«| 
it  would  be  lamented  as  a  great  misfortune.  When  the  grasphur 
dispositions  of  mankind  are  considered,  and  it  is  recollected  th^ 
those  about  a  dying  person  share  his  property,  the  various  accounts 
of  the  numerous  murders  perpetrated  by  seeming  attention  to  this 
shocking  custom  need  not  oe  discredited.  The  wealthy  pitch  a  letii^ 
uartly  in  the  water,  to  screen  the  sick  from  the  glare  of  the  suaj 
In  this  the  patient  is  placed,  sometimes  on  a  low  cot,  and  oftener  on 
the  ground,  with  his  head  in  the  stream,  there  to  be  restored 
to  health  by  drinking  plentifully,  or  to  die  with  the  certainty,  .isf 
immortal  bliss.  The  poor  are  seen  writhing  in  the  pangs  of  suffo- 
cation, under  officious,  mistaken  kindness  of  friends,  and  lyibig  all 
night  ib  the  water. 

'  At  the  same  time  he  views  the  smoke  ascending  in  curirng  vQlitwjiB 
Itote'  many  a  funeral  pile;  and  thei  usdul  iit^vin  heib^^'<r#ii^tS#  • 
Himaitis  ef  (hose  whot«  friends  could  not  aifoird  (a  bti^n  4Beiii.    (hi 
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eachMMf1^HlJV<ttghttsshoc1ced'obciif(tonfi11yyitb  dead  Vodiea,  rotten 
Und  torn  by^fehes,  mouTdering  to  kindred  clay  en  the  spot  where  tbe 
tide  chfijfced  Ho  cast  them,  i'm  no  man  wiN  remove  them,  it  being 
comatniniittbn  to  toueli  a  dead  body  witoae  caste  is  unknown. 
'  #  Vevy '  fbw  "Eoropeana  remain  long  in  vigorous  health. 
8  country' gentleman,    in    the  full   enjoyment  of  all    his 
fkculties  in  this  happy  climate,  to  be  suddenly  transported  to    Sc« 
John's  Church  in  Calcutta,  during  the  performance  of  divine  serrice 
It)  the  month  of  June,  he  would  fancy  nimself  seated  amonff  ghoats. 
He  would  loolk  upon  their  sallow  countenances  with  fear,  and  aee  the 
big  drops  like  tears  coUrsing  each  other  on    the  anxious  browt 
iiot#idMtanding'the  large  fans  suspended  overhead,  and  drawn  hrhklr 
baekwaids  and^forwards,  by  means  of  ropes  passed  from  them  dhroogA 
ihe  windows  of  Hie  church,  by  natives  outside,  to  produce  an  arti- 
jicial  circolatien  of  air.    If  be  followed  any  gentleman  t6  his  boane, 
.be  would  see  him  there  thrdw  off  hia  coat,  and  put  on  a  light  white 
jacket,  as  a  relief  from  his  sufferings ;  and  on  passing  the  btuying- 
ground  beyond  Chouringhee,  the  stranger  would  there  peroetve^ 
in  the  numberless  tombs  and  monuments,  ample  evidence  of  the 
terrible  mortality  prevailing  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn. 
^'  <  The  absence  of  heahh  is  more  manifest  here  than  in  mapy  other 
parts  of  India*    Men  who  follow  sedentary  employments,  that  re- 
quire cloae  mental  attenUon,  are  -most  numerous,  aad  sooDait  de- 
dibe,  in  a  province  which  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  the  European  con- 
•titution  I  for  such  quantities  of  putrescesnt  matter  are  Im  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Ganges  and  Dumimpootre,  that  th^  jnfect  the 
air  with  malignant  vapours,  which  prove  more  fatal  to  strangers  than 
to  the  natives.    This  remark  is  indeed  applicable  to  all  HindosBtm^ 
in  every  part  of  which  the  European  is  prematurely  wasted  by  alow 
but  sure  degrees,  if  not  assailed  by  fever  or  acute  bepatbia/ 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  our  Officer  adda,  that  if 
a  proper  regimen  were  observed  from  the  first  arrival  in  th^ 
country,  health  might  be  much  longer  preserved.  But  '  naoat 
^  young  men  live  in  India  thoughtlessly  and  loxuriously  as  long 
'  as  they  are  able.  Before  they  prepare  for  defence,  they  are 
'  t^en  by  the  enemy/ 

<  Artifictal  descents  to  rivers,'  continues  our  Aotbor^  *  wharft,  qMiy% 
imd  landing  places,  are  called  Ghauts  in  India.  Many  of  these^  on  toe 
banks  of  the  sacred  Hindoo  streams,  have  magnificent  fl^u  of  stone 
steps,  leading  from  nagodas,  whose  structure,  antiouitj,  and  granikur 
^rpriss  every  beholder.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  amteUittiTes 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  as  <«  Kallighaut,**  or,  **  Cfaampauf  Gbant," 
Aa  latter  of  which  is  an  insignificant  one*  but  it  is  the  place  wbera 
fluvopaans  geaerally  land,  on  arriving  in  Caloatta,  aad  eaibari^ 
Ml  leaving  it  for  their  native  soiL  Thenoa  along  tbe  left  bank  oT 
the  Hosgly,  there  Is  a  fine  promenade  to  Fort  WiiUaoi,  whose 
i|MeadiagtroBS»  planted  oaescib  side^  lend  arefreshing  shadci  ihrooi^ 


y^hkh oool  bremn  from  the  Inmi  hmom  of  ihm  rtier ^vjki^lWt 
i^uree  9ver  the  etpleDade*  to  neat  the  ellractieD  of-  di«  keM&ffftv 
mosphere  of  the  city.  From  this  point  of  view  Calcutta  appears  .Ae 
great  advantage,  for  the  paaomiiaembraceathe  river.  HoQgly  and 
ei}ipping»  the  buildiags  and  dodcs  am  the  right  bank,  the  miqpii6cent 
auuc^irea  of  the  Governmenl  Houae»  Toirn-hall,  Supreme  Cour^ 
Fort  William.  Kidderpore  School,  the  Theati«.  and  the  fine  rimge 
of  oalacea  aloqg  the  Chouringhee  aide  of  the  eaplaaade*  together 
with  the  rov  at  right  aqglea,  ntending  to  the  river^  through  which 
tli^  iponumtnia,  rao9quea,  piydwi  end  eburcheaof  tk»  city  hevee 
beautiful  effect.'  .        * 

'  The  city  of  Calcutta  now  extends  from  Kiddeipore  to  Comiparei 
^  (|i8Uiiici9  of  about  eix  miles  aloDff  the  baoka  of  the  Hoeghr »  and  if 
the  reader  trace  in  inu^inetion  n  half  moon  from  that  base  liney  about 
two  nijies  in  breadth,  lie  will  have  a  pretty  aceoiute  idee  of  ita  aurfimsk 
.About  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  nothing  was  to  be  aeon  on  the 
tipace  where  a  magnificent  city  and  fertfew  now  stand,  but  a  few  Int. 
dian  huts,  called  the  village  of  GovhidporeL  •  •  •  •  The  paospect  around 
is  a  vast  plain,  unbound^  by  a  single  hill,  whose  sou  ia  exceedingly 
fertile.    No  stones  are  to  be  found  near  die  oi^»  thcrefove  ibe 
bouses  are  cpmpoaedof  bride,  and  the  marble  and  freestone  of  the 
public  buildings  were  brought  from  a  distance.    Chouringhee,  Park- 
street,  Burrumtcdlab,  the  Jaun  Baser  and  Esplanade^  now  form  the 
European  part  of  tlie  town.    On  paasing  along  theae  fine  streets,  the 
mixture  of  native  huto  with  houaca  of  the  most  noble  appearance^ 
like  Grecian  temples,  spoils  the  offset,  though,  when  at  a  dirtanos^ 
the  detached  state  of  the  housea,  giving  them  the  charader  of  pahuMa, 
insulated  in  a  great  space,  is  an  advantage,  and  atrifcea  the  beholdar 
with  greater  admiratk)n*    It  woukl  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  grand- 
eur  of  the  line  of  buildings  tluU  surround  two  sides  of  the  Esplanade 
of  Fort  William,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  city ;  to  which  there 
is  a  hoe  broad  road  called  tlie  Course,  watered  everjr  day,  that  it  may 
be-  in  an  agreeable  atate  for  tJie  aodeqr  to  exercise  m  liMBir  carriages, 
iiutties«  tandems,  and  palankeens,  as  soon  as  the  dedmlagsun  oernMe 
such  recreation.    To  portmy  the  edifices  of  ioterent  would  be  uty  and 
tedious.    Besides  those  before  mentioned,  the  churches  and  chapels, 
and  the  college  and  museum  deserve  notice,  with  the  numerous  beaoti* 
ful  garden  houses  that  ornament  thai  part  of  the  suburbs  below  Kid- 
derpore,  called  Garden  Ueach,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  five  miles. 

*  In  this  country,  unless  the  reader  reflects  how  grateful  it  is  ia  hot 
climates  to  have  large  and  airy  rooms,  remote  from  tho  glare  or  In^ 
trusion  of  the  sun,  and  also  how  easy  it  is  with  |denty  of  funds  lo 
raise  large  structures,  he  will  be  unable  to  conceive  the  naagnificence 
and  extent  of  these  dwellings,  on  some  of  which  vast  sums  have  been 
expended.  Nothing  can,  uierefore.  be  imagined  finer  than  the  ap« 
preach  to  Calcutta.  These  houses  rise  upon  the  sight,  like  aanaa^ 
scenes  of  enchantment,  one  after  the  other ;  the  r&aei  or  hpat  gKdn 
on,  and  sometimes  touches  the  constantly  verdant  bank  of  the  river* 
till  t'ort  William,  the  numerous  ships  lying  off  CalcntU,  aild  the 
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gecMMBg^  imiwmMilfr^KitMii-tfKtha  city*  teauitlied  wttb  gyoTtfft  «r 
eiwf  |^t<fgB>,  complte  a  cIiibcr;  drnt^tobe  properly  fclfc  mdM  ht 
Bern.*  n^m  ,n:.       ■ 

'{fi  AaiatWioatave  |>avt  of  Caiouttiy  it  i8»  -like  noil  odicr  ladiaa 
townfi^^csoaipaaed  of  narrotr  crookod  streetit  and  hmnei  mkoS  of 
biidE«nd  others  of  reeds,  iia»boos»  wood,  and  mod,  covered  with 
tiest'or  thatched  with  the  leaves,  of  the  cocott-aut  tiee;  iMii  tlie 
naiacea^oc  dereHiogs  oi  many  of  the  native  rajahs  and  great  mi*  wi 
isrgeibccune.fireiin  exoejitaon,  Sotae  of  the  streets  toOt  avdi  aa 
fiMa^Baaarandithe  Cossipore  road,  are  tolerable ;  and  the  new  mmd 
old  China  baaars  present  a  fine  display  of  Asiatic  and  £uM|pcaii  s|pleia 
door* 

f  Theirariety  of- costoiae  and  contrast  of  appearance  to  beeeeA  in 
thft  streets,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Many  a  yoong  fiood^etreee  iamdf 
stmlavrith  inoonoeivobie  self-satisfkotion ;  and  youthful  British*  Far- 
tugaese^  and  French  hal^«aat»  with  tawny  facCi  and  neck  stifcocd 
alsDoat  to  aaffiicBtion,  jumps  fiom  the  soUime  to  the  rtdicaloua  hi  a*- 
teropts  at  hnitation*  -A  stranger's  eye  would  neat  perhaps  rest  «|mi» 
«Oapochin  firiar,  with  the  Imnl  and  costume  of  the  i4th  ceptaty  ; 
and  soon  renttyve  to  a  British  nussianaryy  who»  in  deepest  black  and 
oooateaaace  of  longest  sorrow*  osaaiog  on  the  stale  oiP  asan*  marehea 
against  a  grave  Turk,  who  jostles  a  Persian,  who  disooieposes  a  6eik» 
aiio  insults  an  Arabian,  who  electrifies  a  Chtaese,  who  conteaunatee 
a-Hindoe,  who  upsets  a  dancii^  master,  aad.terrifies  an  Aiaissiian 
He  would  see  the  military  stafl^  bucks  with  wanng  featheia  and  gor* 
seous  agulettes,  shading  their  fair  country*w6men  with  silken  fiAatfaAa 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  while  handing  them  from  some  grsnd  loi% 
room  i>r  attractive  baaar  to  their  carriaffo,  chariot,  phaeton,  harenciie. 
Sociable,  or  palankeen;  and  he  would  try  to  have  apoep  into  the 
covered  hacMrie*  or  native  carriages  of  the  opulent  Hmdoos,  dcnwa 
by  bullocks  richly  caparisoned  with  silk,  ana  jingling  bells  of  tilvec^ 
in  i^hich  their  wives  are  concealed  from  the  eye  of  roan  when  th^ 
.visit  their  fi&oiale  friends.  And  what  would  he  say  in  anoihtf  |iart  of 
the  town,  upon  seeing  a  dozen  of  ahnost  naked  runners  dashmg  down 
the  street  with  drawn  sabres  and  upraised  targets  to  separate  a  graqp 
pi  British  tars,  fighting  for  no  other  purpose  uan  to  saew  the  ICo. 
4k»B  the  courage  and  Mood  of  £ngland  r    pp.  62—76. 


*  A  eood  table  is  not  considered  enough  in  Calcutta;  it  must  ^ 
^encam  the  weight  of  every  thing  in  season,  and  the  native  coo& 
very  expert  ticklers  of  the  Epicurean  palate.  Tlie  usual  routine  of 
Jiving  in  Bengal  is  similar  to  that  at  Madras,  but  much  moregoiyqeus. 
Afler  n^oroing  ea^ercise  breakfast  is  taken,  which  consists  not  only  of 
tea  and  coffee,  and  the  light  accompaniments  usually  served  up  in  this 
country,  bu^  of  highlv  spiced  meat,  fish  and  fowl,  with  all  the  varie- 
ties of  fruit  produced  in  that  garden  of  the  East,  and  preservea, 
ices,  and  jellies  in  endless  profusion.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the 
^.orld  a  greater  delicacy  than  the  mangoc  fish  of  the  Hooglj^  which 
is  ^  bcauttfui  CO  the  eye  as  it  ib  delightful  to  the  taste,    Wirii  tho 
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(RaTOur  of  the  mancoe^  whidi  is  an  imoomoMNiIy  fine  froit»  h.  coos* 
bides  the  coloar  wad  richoess  of  tlie  tfoat*  and  has  a  fine  larae  roa 
which  cannot  be  compared  to  any  thinff,  being  a  perfect  original.  For 
t#o  menfths  in  the  year  this  charming  m  is  cangnt  in  plenty,  and  the 
roes  are  presenredy  and  always  appear  at  table.  The  mangoe  fish  is 
a^  tar^e  as  a  trout^  and  in  the  estimation  of  a  gentleman  who  wonld 
IhI^  Ameiionodrfothecooft  of  Heliogabaltts»  is  worth  m^yagepof 
tfftoen  thdtiBaad  mfles.  •*  The  maogoe  nsh/'  said  he,  wish  a  smack, 
*«'ah't' Che  mangoe  fish  t  the  mangoe  fish  is  worth  coming  to  India 
for/'  Tiiiin  consisu  of  heaty  joints,  and  aoaaerous  dishes  and  stows  V 
and  pies  and  minces,  with  capital  Madeira,  Hodson's  pale  ale,  and 
Maxwell  and  Key's  claret  ana  cherry-bounce.  The  carriage,  bogBy,  * 
of  ;9it/4ttf,  parades  the  course  ailer  siesta,  and  dinner  is  agisnd  display 
of  ftlt'\hst  enn  be  conoeived  of  eastern  Ivxnnr.  TatHu  prodooe  air, 
tMipiu9koee  cirealate  it,  while  chandeliers  and  table  shades,  refieeiing 
tm%  Rgllts,  oonvett  night  into  day*  Bengal  is  die  region  of  hospi- 
taHtr.  There  is  somethii^  ih  the  son  of  the  Bdht  that  wanaa-and  opaaa 
shoifeart.  •  Lat^  parties  generally  sit  down  todionet*.  .Bvety  tnins 
thoseaa  be  oonooived  is  put  oprthe  table,  with  murrigtf,pidom,  and 
iMtttttgatewMiSf .  daret  and  champagne  dreulato,  and  soor  and  good 
bumoar  provaiL  Bot  ambition  among  iheladka  to  give  ttotoneito 
soeieiy  pervades^the  higher  ranks  to  such  a  degree,  tlut  all  over  India, 
Europeans  form  into  parties,  as  if  the  institution  of  Brahma's  casta. 
uiwdueed  a  dmage  in  their  nature^  There  are  nundierlem  exdusmna  • 
mm  seoiety  in  Bengal,*  and  perhaparank,  precedence,  and  etii|iietto 
aronot  so  much  attended  to  at  Canton  palace  as  in  the  Chourmgf 

^  I/axory  prevails  in  Calcutta  certainly  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
Miidras  or  Bombay.  The  Bengal  officers  are  called  ««  Qui  hies**' 
ftom  the  number  of  servants  they  keep,  it  being  usual  when  they 
want  attendance  to  say,  **  Qui  by— who's  there;'  but  the  Madras 
bucks  are  nick-naroed  **  Mulls,**  from  a  poor  broth  common  in  the 
Carnatic,  which  tlie  Bengal  gents  pretena  to  despise,  though  it  im* 
parts  a  vefy  pleasing  flavour  to  rice,  under  the  name  of  muUigataw* 

S;  and  the  Bombsy  officers  are  called  *' Ducks,"  in  allusion  to  an 
jiid  kind  of  fish,  very  plentifiil  on  that  coast,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  bomb^o,  and  much  used  as  a  relish  at  breakfast  through- 
out India.  These  may  be  always  seen  swimming  near  the  surface  of 
tl^eaeaon  the  Malabar  coast,  and  they  are  called  **  ducks,**  which 
^  bf^cn  transferred  to  the  Bombay  oflScers  by  the  wits  of  the  supreme 
presidency.*    pp.  ISS— 136. 

•  Tire  Writer  frequently  adrerta  to  a  subject  of  giwring  innH>rt» 
linee,  the  present  state  of  the  half-cast  population.  The  qnea*^ 
tion  of  Emancipation  is  likely,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to 
present  itself  to  the  Legislature,  in  reference  to  India  as  well 
a^  to  Ireland. 

'  British  prosperity  in  ludis^'  says  this  Writer,  '  appears  in  a  great 
measure  to  dc|)end  ou  the  ability  of  the  govcAor-genenl,  who  is  armed 
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wi^b  a|mi9st  despotic  power. ,  lljs  ifdfnt  and  conduct  iDfij  b^.^uA  ^ 
sure  the  fcyafty  of  llic  native  forces,  und  ilie  secure  confidence  oi  tbc 
innabitant^y  that  their  pcrsonS|  property,  ifi^titytions,  and  customs  arc 
held  sacred,  But»^  besides  tbc  Hindoo  and  Maboioedan  population, 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  subjects^  called  half-castSf  who  require 
particular  attention.  They  are  excluded  from  the  military  and  civil  aer- 
vice*  although  many  of  tbifm  are  men  of  talent  and  liducatioa.  It  ou^ 
gratify  pride,  to  consider  their  energies  inferior  to  thote  of  their  iiatbers» 
because  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  their  colour ;  but  man  ia  ereiy 
where  essentially  the  same,  and  national  superiority  aeeou  to  be  pio> 
doced  by  artificial  causes.  Now,  they  profess  the  same  creed  aa  ve  ik> 
— ^ur  laws  are  theirs — their  passions  are  warmed  by  the  same  edvcalioo, 
and  their  soub  expanded  by  similar  refevences  to  those  landmarka  of 
antiquity  that  urged  their  sires  to  aim  at  immortality.  But  they  «re 
sunk  in  their  own  estimatiott»  foy  seeing  the  road  to  ambitkm  shut  agnmt 
them*  Their  situatioB  excites  pity,  which  is  s  daogerout  feeling  wbca 
diiected  to  a  J»rmidaUe  and  incretiiiig  body/    p.  101. 

>  Mauy  of  the  half-caBtosn  of  darts  complexioM,  butof  noi 

lent  capacity^  with  veiy  generous  ditpoeidons  and  affiectioiitf* 

It  is  to  be  ifgvetted  thai  some  plan  has  nol  been  devised  to  employ 

for  the  advantage  of  their  country,  at  tbey  labour  al  preaent  under  il- 

lil>eral  exclusion  from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  eivil  ierviee»  w^iok 

makes  them  discontented  subjects.    Lord  Valentia,    when  in  Ipdia, 

wished  to  send  them  all  to  England,  which  was  a  singular  eapedientfiw 

reibedying  the  evib  to  be  apprehended  from  their  increase.    Then  aae 

many  very  worthy  men  in  that  large  body  of  subjects  that  now  come 

under  the  name  of  half-casts,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  iha 

whole  entitle  them  to  very  great  consideration.'    p.  253. 

*  The  half-cast  ladies  in  Bengal  are  called  chcechees,  which  ts  a  Uio- 
deostanee  word  much  used  by  them  in  Calcutta,  equivalent  te^/  jfe  / 
Some  of  these  captivating  fair  ones  are  really  pretty  girls.  In  the  v^ 
softest  sense  of  ^hat  expression,  and  so  irresistible,  that  many  a  yoQag 
man  sacrifices  his  future  prospects  at  the  alur  of  Hymen ;  for  theie  is 
hardly  an  instance  of  one  of  these  matches  turning  out  well,  the  childtcn 
being  of  a  different  tint  of  complexion  from  that  of  the  father,  and  liw 
mother  so  much  attached  to  India  as  her  native  climate,  that  she  can 
never  be  reconciled  to  the  frozen  latitudes  of  the  north,  to  which  her 
husband  looks  for  his  happiness  in  declining  life.  Many  of  the  hatf^ast 
ladies  are  roost  amiable  companions,  possess  affectioiute  heanSf  and 
perform  all  the  duties  of  good  wives  with  tenderness  and  alacrity,  but 
very  few  of  them  can  enjoy  European  society  ;  for  a  consciousness  of 
being  so  different  in  appearance  impresses  them  with  a  feeling  of  inferi- 
ority, under  which  they  are  ill  at  ease  with  our  fair  countrywomen  ; 
^ce  they  shun  their  acquaintance,  and  it  is  said,  envy  them.  Their 
real  happiness  would  consist  in  being  connected  by  marriage  with  per> 
sons  of  the  same  cast ;  but  it  is  a  strange  truth,  that  these  gtrb  look 
upon  the  young  men  of  their  own  colour  as  beneath  them ;  m  at  ail 
liie  scimols  iu  Calcutta,  where  these  chtaning  nymphs  are  eaidbtted. 
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their  admirers  are-  generally  youthful  Europeans.-  Ic  ha^  been  before 
observed  that'their  number  is  very  great,  and  some  idea  may  be  /ormed 
of  it  from  the  seminaries  and  asylums  in  Calcutta,  where  upwaid&  oi 
five  hundred  half-cast  girls,  illegitimate  daughters  by  native  mothere.gf 
the  higher  ranks,  are  genteelly  ^ucated.  The  Bengal  officers  have  an 
asylum,  called  the  Kidderpore  School,  supported  by  subscription^  tor 
the  express  purpote  of  educating  orf^hans  of  thiEtt  description,  who,  wfien 
married,  with  consent  of  the  governors,  to  tradesmen  or  others  of  x^ 
spectable  character,  recdve  portions  from  the  institution.  There  is  an* 
other,  on  a  veiy  large  scale,  supported  by  the  government,  for  soldiers' 
children,  who  are  apprenticed,  provided  for  as  servants,  and  portioned 
upon  their  marriage,  suitably  to  their  prospects  in  life/    pp.  SS8 — 540« 

The  policy  observed  towards  this  class  of  British  subjects^ 
may  hitherto  have  been  wise  and  even  necessary ;  but  the  time 
must  come  when  it  will  cease  to  be  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  our  Eastern  possessions.    The  same  jealousy  ha8  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  British  colonists,  who  might  have  advanced  in 
no  small  decree  the  consolidation  of  our  Eastern  empire  and 
the  prospenty  of  our  commerce.    A  lesson,  however,  is  heUt 
out  oy  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Spanish 
Colonies,  ahd  in  Bnlzil,  which  our  rulers  woiild  do  well  ta 
consider,    llie  supercilious  and  oppressive  treatment  of  the 
Creoles  and  Indians  on  the  part  of  tne  Old  Spaniards,  is  welt 
known  to  have  been  the  remote  cause  of  the  first  insurrectionary 
movements  in  New  Spain ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  utmost  precaution  willlonjg  avail  to  retain  the  Anglo-Indians 
of  Bengal  m  their  present  degraded  condition,  as  a  sort  ot 
Pariahs.    The  annihilation  of  the  native  powers,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  empire,  are  circumstences  which  would 
favour  the  cause  of  Independence  in  India  whenever  the  half* 
cast  population  shall  haVe  acquired  the  character,  and  feelings^ 
and    conscious  strength  of  a   distinct  people;    a  point  to 
^hich  they  «eem  rapidly  advancing.   The  present  system  seems 
to  have  for  its  object,  to  retard  &s  long  ais  possible  this  nlEiiural 
and  inevitable  crisis ;  to  prevent  India  from  becoming  essen- 
tially British,  lest  it  should  be  lost  to  Leadenhall  street.    And 
tvhat  is  worse;  the  same  jealousy  has  led  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  attempt  to  Christianise  the  natives. 

•  The  British  Government/  says  this  Writer,  *  for  selfish  aiid  pru- 
dent reasons,  will  never  lend  their  aid  td  a  certain  plan  of  conversibn, 
by  countenancing  societies  of  native  Christians,  and  apportioning  lands 
for  their  seulement.  Yet,  what  could  be  more  gtorious  in  future  a^es, 
than  an  historical  record,  that,  under  the  influence  of  British  merchants, 
the  deserts  of  Gu2crat  were  covered  with  smiling  villages  and  whea& 
fields  by  converts  to  Christ iatiity,  who  were  invited  to  settle  tliere  under 
mibsionaries,  who  gave  them  a  foretaste  of  felicity  in  heaven,  by  teacht 
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ing  them  ItobtcbnfiNitediaid  happy  iMt  eftrth^^'^-^^'^Bmopesii^ttdniiea* 
ariesrbavtt  foand  tmt  little  obsttntdon  to  their  Itboors  on  the  paiif  mf  d^ 
mAki  govtmlneoti ;  but  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Compuiy  ^tma 
beeo,  not  dkeelty  toencoonge  attempts  of  which  the  ani\ired  ob|ecc  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  institutions-  of  Brahma.'    pp.  570, 79, 

.  It  is  but  too  well  known  to  what  disgraceful  lengdis  this 
tender  re^rd  for  the  abominations  of  llindooism  nat  befea 
carried.    In  Calcntta»  there  are  annual  festivals  called  Poo^db^ 
during  the  celebration  of  which^  the  doorgas  or  idols  are  imwn 
about  in  splendid  artificial  pagodas  made  of  bamboAo  firftine* 
work  similar  to  the  great  camaee  of  Juggemanit.    The  poc^fah 
}aaft«a6?eral  days*  a^  the  rich  natives  of  Calcutta  vie  mlh 
each  other  in  giving  splendid  nantckts  (balls  in  honour  of  -the* 
god)  for  dicee  nights,  to  which  Europeans  are  invited  by  prhtt* 
ed  cards. 

'At  some  of  these  nantchesy'  says  our  Author,  *  I  have  seen  two 
hundred  persons  sit  down  to  a  sumptuous  supper,  where  diampayie 
circulated  like  water,  and  the  richest  ices  were  melted  in  the ^ 


costly  liquors.    These  erand  supper  rooms  weie  Ughied  with  a  proAi* 
aion  of  chandeliers  amf  wax-tapers  under  Indian  table-shades^  wUs 
the  brilliancy  was  reflected  by  countless  mirrors,  and  the  atsse^ph— e 
cooled  by  punkoes,  tatties,  and  jets  d'eau ;  artificial  wtUeroesaea 
breathed  forth  perfumes,  and  endless  varieties  of  fiowets  called  to 
recollection  the  scenes  of  Arabian  storv.    Of  these  sappers  the  Hhi* 
doOs  of  course  wfll  not  partake  ;  but  thev  enter  die  apartment,  con- 
gratulate the  guests,  and  see  that  the  European  tavern-keepers  em- 
ployed to  prepare  them,  provide  every  thing  on  a  liberal  sode.    Tre* 
vious  to  the  time  at  which  these  supper  rooms  are  suddenly  throwti 
open  sis  if  by  enchantment,  the  crowds  of  company  are  entertahied  lir 
a  great  amphitheatre  b^  dancing  girls,  bands  of  music  bodi  European 
and  native,  tumblers,  jugglers,  actors,  and  pantoo^hnes,  fbrmiog  an 
assemblage  which, 'firom  the  costume  of  so  many  diffisrent  nations,  la 
like  a  great  ikncy  ball.   ^Perfumes  and  flowers  are  dtttributed^  and 
sweetmeats  handed  about.    Some  sit  and  look*  at  the  danoes,  wlkiie 
others  promenade  round  the  virandas  to  view  the  hoitsekold  godsp  Ian* 
dreds  of  wham  are  placed  in  eonepicuous  sOuationSf  some  half  ele|Aaat 
hfldf  man,  others  with  numerous  heads  and  arms,  here  quite  nakedt 
there  sumptuously  arrayed.'    pp.  276^  7, 


"  WhaiMv  I  then  ?**  says  St.  Paul;  "  that  the  idol  is  _, 
«<  thing  ?  In  0,  bat  the  things  which  the  bealhen  anciificK 
"  they  aaerifioe  to  demons,  and  I  would  not  that  ye  abew 
"  have  fellowship  with  demons.*'  Bat  the  compliant  Chriattliai 
of  Calcnftta  who  grace  these  dooiga  poojahs,  these  idol  fpjtjyah 
with  their  company,  actually  jostling  against  the  naked  imgrn 
of  the  filthy  Hindoo  gods,  would  doubtless  sicken  with  disgust 
at  the  pUin  preaching  of  a  Baptist  missionary,;  and  turn  witH 


utter  cottieoipl  ftom  a  native  cooTert  to  the  reltgioii  of  •  JeMs* 
'  Senrants  of  all  woilc/  aavs  oar  Aadior,  '  inigSt  be  Ured  in 
'  Bengal*  either  fcom  tlie  Pariahs  or  ctmoeried  Chmtims;  hot 

*  there  is  a  vrgudke  agaifisi  the  latter,  and  the  former  are  great 
\  druiJcarda/  (p.  318.)  '  In  Bengal,  it  is  thought  disreputable 
'  to  have  a  native  convert  in  the  house/  (p.  375.) 

The  horrible  practice  of  suttee,  the  immolation  of  widows, 
is  stated  to  have  received  a  check  in  the  vicinity  of  Britiah 
stations ;  '  no  public  act»  however,  has  hitherto  been  issued  for 
'  its  prohibition/ 

'  *  But  when  the  Mahomedans  were  in  power,  Aej  prevented -suttee 
hv  sn  eaercise  of  their  authority ;  and  it  is  said*  that  W  the  Bfaraais- 
Wellesley  had  continued  in  Indisi  he  woidd  have  idx>KBhed  h  alto- 

Sber,  as  he  did  the  sacrifice  of  children  at  Saognr,  whcare  twenty* 
Be  persons  were  drowned  in  Jan.  1801.    His  lordship,  by  an  order 
iQ  council,  declared  the  practice  to  be  murder  punishable  with  death.* 

p.  381. 

*  The  aame  diabolical  policy  which  has  actuated  th  e  Christiaa 
authorities  in  conniving  at  the  practice  oisntttee,  and  (avonrimi: 
the  worship  of  Jng^maut,  has  led  them  to  extend  their  act  of 
tderatiow  to  infanticide. 

*  Accordiq^  to  calculation,  300  (female)  children  were  murdered 
snnually  in  Kattywar  and  Kutch.  Colonel  Walker,  when  political 
asent  at  Guserst,  investigsted  the  matter  by  desire  of  Governor 
Duncsn,  whose  humanity  prompted  him  to  aim  at  its  sbolition.  It 
bad  been  a  custom  there  for  9000  years.  He  estreated  many  of 
them  to  let  their  daughters  Jive,  and  at  first  received  positive  refusals 
sad  insulting  letters.  Nevertheless  he  persevered ;  and  at  len|^, 
|>y  publicly  dt^oussing  and  exposing  the  eoormiiy  of  the  practice^ 
many  of  the  supporters  were  led  to  abhor  infanticide ;  and  although 
Governor  Duncan  had  only  received  a  cold  approval  from  his  su- 
periors, he  bad  the  satisGiction  of  saving  many  thousands  of  infants  by 
nis  spirited  and  benevolent  loterference  through  Colonel  Walker* 
The  Supreme  Government  acknowledged  that  his  plan  was  worthy 
of  humanity ;  but  added  i  The  speculative  sttccess  of  it  cannot  be  con^ 
sidered  to  Justify  the  prosecution  of' meiuures  which  may  expose  to  hazard 
the  esseutwl  interests  of'  the  State.  ^  Yet,  it  is  probable  that  no  specu* 
lation  in  India  ever  raised  the  British  character  so  high  in  the  esti» 
mstioa  of  the  natives;  for  many  of  the  mothers  came  some  years 
afterwards  to  Colonel  Walker's  tent  in  Kattywar,  and  plaoed  their 
fcsiiil^  diildreo  in  his  hands  witli  all  natural  marks  of  aSeesion,  em* 
piMitically  palling  their  little  ones  Aif  dUUrm.'    p.  25U 

There  is  but  one  conceivable  way  of  accounting  for  this 
callousness  and  moral  cowardice  in  the  supreme  authorities  : 
it  is  suggested  by  a  remark  of  the  Authpr*s  at  the  beginning  of 
this  same  chapter. 
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^tbfi^  l^^ha^ip^pal  idolauy  fill  the  breast  of  a  Cbdstiop,  eoos  after  hk 
frr«iriUjuiIi}dia,  .with  hbnroF  luad  disgutty  toUcA  imfireeptiU^  wear 
iatuayj  and  it*  he  have  ]^ept  no  record  of  those  first  impressiooa^  h^ 
ceases  to  remember  them,  and  regards  that  which  is  so  comanoA  as 
not  to  surprise  him,  as  in  no  way  interesting  to  the  rest  <^  man* 
kind/  p.  246. 

But,,  itis  a4ded«  '  iDf^ticide,  suttee,  pilgrimage,  and  aelf- 
'  tprtuf^  destroy  not  more  liv^  than  tbe  eeoret  praoticeeiof  the 
"  Brahmins,  who  stop  at  no  atrocity  to  gain  their  end».' 


.  *-  And  H  being  ihmi^t  the  interest  qf  thifu  in  pwoer  to  countetmttce 
ifke  Brahmim  ifi  their  horrible  delutiotUf  the  common  people  are  k 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  superstitious  darkness,  and  have  entirely 
their  ancient  purity  of  prinoiple  and  guileless  simplicity  of  oil 

p.  189. 

lliese  a)re,  indeed,  serious  and  disgraceful  charges,  which, 
did  they  rest  simply  on  the  authority  of  an  anonvmoua  Writer, 
we  should  hesitate  to  transfer  to  our  pa^.  loey  ane  iateo- 
duced,  however,  by  the  Author  qnite  -  incidentally ;  and  Ina 
testimony  will  bo  received  with  the  le^  suspicion  as  be  appean 
by  no  means  tinctured  with  Methodism,  or  influenced  by  aiiy 
political  prejudice.  That  the  Brahmins  are  felt  l;»y  the  mass  of 
the  people  as  a  burden  upon  their  industry,  is  the  decide4 
opinion  of  a  very^  intelligent  observer,  who  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  a  co^ect  judgement}  and  he  stfttes^  that 
the  idolatry  of  India  is  sensibly  declining  in  its  baleful  influeoGe* 
Yet,  this  system  of  imposture,  crudty,  and  flagitious  iafmiiy^ 
is  stated  to  be,  for  political  reasons^  countenanoed  and  aphaU 
by  the  British  governors  of  India.  This  is  better,  to  be  aaiWi 
than  converting  heathens,  after  tbe  Portuguese  fashion,  %r)eh 
^word  and  faggot.  But  it  is  grievous  to  reflect  hdwmoch 
better  Mahommedan  conquerors  nave  for  the  most  part  acted 
in  these  matters,  than  intolerant  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  or  infidel  Protestants  on  the  other. — The  present  extent 
of  our  dominions  in  the  East,  is  thus  stated  by  tne  Author. 

*  *  Taking  in  the  late  acqnisitions  in  the  Deckan,  Konkan,  and 
Kntch,  the  British  actually  possess  400,000  square  miles  of  this  terri- 
tory, with  a  population  of  full  60,000,000  of  souls ;  and  the  East  Indni 
Company  directly  controul  upwards  of  776,000  square  miles  of  Tttdm, 
Containing  86,0(X),C00  of  men ;  for  the  only  parts  of  Hindostan  tnm 
independent  are  Nenaul,  the  territories  m  the  Seiks,  and  those  of 
Scindeai  Holkar,  ana  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  but  late  events  have  piaeed 
ihese  powers  so  completely  under  the  British  government  in  the  East, 
that  our  empire  may  now  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Burrumpootre,  and  from  the  Hemaleah  mountains  to  the  island  df 
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G^jpImi.  The  njuwm  and  ««f^h6m  boondnWet  ftte  deftned  bjrllM 
river  Indoa^  and  that  pradigioua  chain  of  mountiiits  that  runt  almoat 
from  C^ina  to  Ptrsia,  eceraatty  covered  a^th  snow,  and  Ihmaiii^  • 
bulwark  la  many  placet  82,000  ftet  high  between  Hindoatan  and 
Tartarr*  Oa  the  South,  the  Indian  Ooetkn  washes  the  shores,  arid 
towanv  the  last,  the  fctasts  of  Tipperah  and  iBountaros  tof  ChittagoBg 
mark  thefrontiefB.'.  pp.  89,90. 

Mrs.  Grahaoiy  in  her  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India,  points 
out  «Hmt  she  coBaideni  as  apecific  diiFerences  in  the  manners 
and  charMteriatica  of  the  £nropeana  of  the  three  4^nd  divi^ 
flions.  Tbeae,  the  present^  Writer  atatea  to  be  imaginary* 
The  only  diiFerence  he  admits,  relates  to  the  style  of  lifvinr* 
which  is  less  luxurious  and  expensive  at  Bombay,  tiian  at  CaT» 
cutta*  or  even  Madras.  The  island  of  Bombay  contains  about 
220,000  souls,  of  whom  8000  are  Parsees,  8000  Mahommedans, 
«nd  4000  Jews.  Of  the  Parsees,  the  following  account  is  given. 

'  Bombav  is  admirably  calculated  for  sbip-buildiog ;  the  dodu  are 
^  fine*  ana  the  tide  rises  so  high  oa  this  ooMiy  tliat  a  ficst-rate  ship  of 
war  can  outer  them  during  the  springs;  it  is  to  be  ohserfed  also,  thsjt 
the  Parsees  are  the  moat  expert  naval  architects  in  the.  JSast,  and.  thp 
Minden  of  7.4  gpms  was  entirely  c«)ostrQCted  by  them  without  a^ 
•Buropean  superintendence.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  fi 
daps  of  more  industrious,  inoffensive»  and  worthy  subjects  than  tbjp 
Parsees.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  support  one  anotlier ;  and  there  is 
bavdly  such  a  thing  on  record  as  one  of  them  being  brought  before  a 
.oeesi  of  justice  for  the  commissioo  of  crimes.  Tl^  morality  of  their 
woaseo  is  gieaif  and  their  decency  so  e^befiplary,  that  amoi^  them 
prostitstien  is  smd^  to  be  unknown.  Polygamy  is  not  eUowed»  and 
wises  are  on  a  footing  of  oerfect  equalitjr  with  their  husbands;  but 
thegr  ase.of  very  retired  hanits,  seldom  going  out  except  to  the  wel|^ 
for  water,  and  on  visits  to  their  female  fnends  in  clsse  carriages- 
They  perfcrm  their  derotwns  at  home»  while  their  hushan^  and  sqi|S 
espemble  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set  on  the  esplanade  and  along  the  sea- 
shore, to  adore  the  great  luminary  of  creation ;  m  their  worship  the 
sun  and  the  sea,  as  well,  as  fire,  are  objects  of  adoration.  Their  priests 
I  have  very  little  power,  but  the  fiuhers  of  fiioiilies  are  held  responsible 

^  for  the  decent  conduct  of  their  respective  households,  over  whicji 

Ibey  exercise  epetriarchal  gofemment ;  and  M^eie  is  an  inouisitorial 
I  moral  authority  vested  in  the  elders  to  check  eivery  deviation  from 

I  rectitude.    They  are  all  extremely  sedate  in  tjpfk  deportment*  ana 

I  se  SfirqiNdoosIy  attentive  tn  the  conduct  of  their  dauOTtars,  thalf  if 

I  isq^ort  majr  be  deoended  upon,  every  aberration  from  virtue  amonc 

I  tbeqi  is  visited  wiui  death.    In  their  persons  much  attention  is  paia 

I  le  deanlineM,  t^ut  their  houses  are  duty :  they  use  fi|mitore  similar 

I  to  .oun^  and  eat  and  drink  with  Europeans ;  but  in  general  they  are 

I  tisth  temperate  and  absi^mious.    In  sl^rtj  the  Parsett  are  a  verjr 

iKOtfirkajble  nu^e,  humane,  public  spirited,  and  charitable,,out  ffi|j(fti:»r» 
I  tWMS.eten  to  cjuldishjieait    SfHoe  of  their  customs  with  respect  to 
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Mnriife  audi  sepulture  arecuriaiiStfiMr  widows  are  pemitied  lo  uianj 
WBiy  widawert;  aad  liiUiougb  tbejr  buiy  Ibeir  dead,  yet  tb.e  bo4^^^  ^ 
a0t  joorered  with  aanh»  but  left  m  open  tombs  to  be  devoured  bif 
Mkuffati  ;  Tbere  are  live  of  these  public  places  of  sepuUivre,  Mf^ 
fiemfaayy  eaob  eonatructed  on  the  same  principle  ;  being  divided  i^ 
three  campartmentSt  one  far  men«  another  for  women,  and  a  thjr4  fipf 
ofaildren.    The  dead  body,  wrapped  in  cotton  doth,  is  let  down  49t9 
the  graive,  which  issomething  like  swell*  aikl  left  there  to  be  devoarea» 
aflMur  which  the  bones  are  mefully  picked  up  by  means  of  a  safarUr- 
Taneous  commanicationy  and  phiced  in  the  family  vault.    Nearly  dhe 
-whole  of  Bombay  belongs  to  the  Parsees ;  they  are  copartners  in 
every  great  commercial  Mablishment.  as  well  as  sealous  supporters  of 
.the  charitable  institutions ;  and  during  the  great  famine  of  180^ 
their  prodigious  wealth  was  most  liberally  appli^  in  relieving  Ih^ 
atarringfellow-creatures«' pp.  401— 409. 


<  The  Panees,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India*  adopted  the  native  i 
which  is  in  seneral  a  gown  aad  loose  trowsers,  with  a.turbaa  and 
party-coloured  alippers  turned  up  at  the  toes ;  but  many  of  them  wter 
ridi  shawl  girdles,  and  very  costly  turiNins  of  embroictered  nM»lfO> 
consisting  of  a  whole  web  often  from  forty  to  sixty  yards  in  lei^th  by 
one  in  breadth.  The  women  have  adopted  the  silk  spenser,  noticed 
in  describing  the  female  attire  of  Guserat,  but  in  other  respects  are 
like  the  Hindoo  ladies,  and  equally  fbnd  of  ornamenu.  In  form  and 
complexion,  the  Parsees  bear  a  oonsklerable  affinity  to  Buropeana. 
Many  of  them  are  very  fair  athletic  men,  and  able  to  cope  widi  most 
Englishmen  in  wrestling,  which  is  a  fiivourite  exercise  m  the  dock- 
yards of  Bombay  ;  but,  according  to  the  Parsee  mode,  the  wrestlers 
stand  at  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  and  struggle  for  an  advantage  in 
the  ffrip,  in  which  there  is  a  great  display  of  art  and  activity. 

*  Alention  has  been  made  several  times  in  this  work,  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who,  being  Christians,  of  course  differ  but  little  from  £«r9- 
f  leans  in  customs  and  manners.  Thev  are  the  general  merchants  of 
ndia,  and  a  highly  respectable  body  of  wealthy  subjects.  Their  com- 
plexion is  fhir,  and  in  address  they  are  pleasing,  but  the  Armenian 
costume  gives  them  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  is,  however,  veff 
becoming.  The  cap  is  of  black  velvet,  and  trianguUrly  shaped,  and 
the  frock  is  generally  of  the  same  materials,  but  embraces  the  neck 
do6ely«  flowing  down  to  the  knee,  something  like  asurtout.  Many  of 
them,  however,  both  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  may  be  said  to  emulate 
the  Bond-street  gentry,  having  assumed  the  English  dress  in  all  things 
except  the  cap,  which  is  retained  as  a  mark  of  national  dtatindioD. 
The  Armenians  have  many  churches  in  India,  and  a  btshopV  see 
subject  to  the  control  of  their  patriarch,  who  resides  near  Mouaft 
Ararat.  In  show  and  equipage  they  are  exceedingly  ostentatious; 
their  ladies  are  covered  with  jewels,  and  weair  crowns  sparkling  witfk 
precious  gems ;  but  they  are  very  public-spirited  men,  and  libenS  iup^ 

Sorters  of  every  thing'  that  is  laudable.    One  anecdote  iriM  toot  btt 
^acceptable  to  those  readers  who  have  never  heard  of  SarkieM  Joail« 
HtB  of  Odeutca.    When  Uib  great  Atteeniaii  oerduprt  Heard  tftti^ 
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Vecovenr  of  G6otge  the  Third  in  1789,'  an  ev«Dt  whidi  oceMkniad 
great  diemonstrations  oF  joy  in  India,  ha  paid  the  debit  cf  aJL  the 
brtgoners  at  that  time  in  gaol,  which  so  much  pleated  hit  Majet^»  tlMt 
ne  sent  him  hit  picture  in  miniatarey  through  Lord  Corawalht,  «Bfao 
quettioned  the  Armenian  retpecting  the  great  aftl^ction  evinced  l]^liiiii 
for  the  King  of  England,  whom  he  had  never  teen.  ^  I  bavOrmy  kurd/' 
replied  he,  **  lived  under  hit  government  for  near  thirty  yeart ;  it  baa 
i^evet*  injured  me ;  but  on  the  contrary,  alw^yt  aflbrded  i&proteotion : 
a0d  thit,  with'  induttry  on  my  part,  bat  encMed  iMe  to  aeoumulate  m 
very  plentiful  fortune.**  '  pp.  407—409. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  given  of  the  virar  in  1817 
e^inst  the  Peisnwa>  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  for- 
midable power,  and  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Rajah  of 
Sattara  to  a  nominal  dominion.  But  the  narrative  will  not  ad- 
mit of  satisfactory  abridgement,  and  we  must  refrain  from 
further  extracts.  By  this  one  blow,  the  ruin  of  tlie  Mahrattaa 
has  been  consammated,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Pindarriefl 
has  left  the  British  absolute  masters  of  Hindostan.  It  is  pio- 
bable  that  an  accredited  narrative  of  the  whole  of  the  brilliant 
Campaign  of  1817,  will  be  before  long  presented  to  the  public. 


Atii^Y.  SonuUopfSfchonoologia:  shewing  that  the  Proofs  of  Body, 
Life,  and  Mind,  considered  at  distinct  Ettencety  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  Phytiolpgy*  but  depend  on  a  distinct  tort  of  Evidence': 
being  an  Examination  of  the  Controversy  concerning  Life  carried 
on  by  M  M.  Laurence,  Abernethy,  Renneil,  and  Othert.  By 
PhiJostraUit.  8vo.  pp.  116.    London.  182S. 

^P^E  think  it  is  Addison  who  says,  that  the  main  business  of 
.  a  lady's  letter  is  generally  contained  in  a  postscript.  In 
like  manner,  we  have  ooen  observed  that  an  Author*8  real  drift 
and  true  character  are  most  apparent  from  his  notes.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  transcribe  but  one  note  from  the  present 
pamphlet,  to  give  our  readers  a  satisfSeu^tory  idea  of  its  spirit 
«nd  design. 

*  The  anatomical  theologian,  Palejr,  was  another  writer  who  tried 
to  establith  spiritual  thlogt  on  the  basit  of  physical  proof.  I  thall  let 
hit  bad  anatomy  alone,  and  proceed  to  tfuce  a  single  instance  of  the 
character  of  his  reasoning  from  his  proof  of  a  God.  He  says  somef- 
thing  to  the  following  effect  :^-lf  I  find  a  watch,  and  examine  its 
curious  workmanship,  I  infer  a  watchmaker,  and  that  he  was  an  iage^ 
xnous  mechanic.  In  like  manner,  in  contemplating  the  wonderfid 
mechainism  of  the  universe,  am  I  led  to  behevc  in  an  omnipoteo't 
anificer.«^Xo  me  this .  appears  &lte  reasoning,  for  when  I  inrer  the 
existence  of  a  watchnmer  from  the  appearance  of  a  watc^,  it  it 
I^Msa  JtJbpvaJMnahand.fouBdyby^^  that  tufhii9Sbn\» 


* 
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neats  were  made  bj  vatcboKikera^  But  bj  what  preyioqt  rTnrfJmcuf 
can  I  have  discovered  that  the  worlds,  were  m^de  Dj  God  ?  jSoth  tSe 
watch  and  the  watchmaker  are  parta  of  the  universe;  why^  there^ 
'ibie,  because  I  have  fouod  tliat  two  particular  parte  of  the  universe 
are  uniformly  conjoioed  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efi&ct,  should  I 
imagine  the  whole  to  be  aimilariy  conjoined  with  a  aomething  else  sf 
-which  I  have  had  no  previous  experimental  evidence  ? 

'  Paley  was  no  ignoramua;  but  I  have  long  beea  of  opinioo,  that  te 
a  idsar  bead,  a  tolerably  empty  stomach,  if  not  .neceasafy^  were»  at 
least,  very  conducive.    I  agree  with  Shakapeare,  that 

Fat  paunches  malm  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bite 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

Now,  Paley  was  known  to  be  an  extravagant  gourmandiaer ;  and  it  Is 
'.recorded  of  him,  on  good  authority,  that  he  often  ate  a   wfaole 
shoulder  of  mutton  at  one  meal.    The  learned  Dr.  Larobe,  of  l^oo* 
don,  has  clearly  proved  that  a  lieht  vegetable  diet  clarifies  the  in* 
'  Collect ;  and  the  classic  author  wPaMor  Fido  baa  lone  a^  TUtslttrf 
die  power  of  the  Cibo  di  laUe  t  del  /ruUo  over  the  wanoenoga  of  the 
enthusiast.    So  wM  was  the  great  Newton  aware  of  the  rlrai  m  as  of 
^head  produced  by  '*  Spare  Fast  that  tioith  theGodi  doth  diet  ;^  that  wheo 
•oompo^ing  his  Prtsapia,  he  ate  only  of  a  little  bread|  and  drank  ooly 
a  little  water.    Now,  may  we  not,  after  the  perusal  of  Pale^s  Na* 
toral  Theology,  ar^e,  that  his  inordinate  meala  made  hia.mmd  step 
short  of  those  piercmg  and  ethereal  coruscations  of  geniua  whUtt  the 
late  herbivorous  ^erc^  Bysshe  Sbdlly  displayed  in  advscalisg  tke 
cause  he  had  espoused  r  pp.  85 — 87. 

Why  has  the  modesty  of  this  anonymous  philoaopher  led 
him  to  withhold  the  desirable  information,  wbetber  he  ia  hioi- 
self  indebted  for  his  clear'-headedness  and  aingalar  acumen  to 
a  reformatory  diet?    The  learned  Dr.  Lambe,  the  immortal 
Shelley, — we  may  add  a  third  illustrious  name.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  the  refuter  of  Newton ;  these,  could  we  but  haye  added 
that  of  the  Author  as  a  fourth,  would  have  been  an  overwhelm- 
ing phalanx  of  living  proofs,  to  shew,  in  contrast  with  the 
MMAderer  Paley  and  other  carnivorous  philosophers,  the  brain- 
clarifying  efficacy  of  a  yegetable  diet.     But  the  indaction 
might  be  made  from  a  stiU  ampler  collection  of  instances. 
Why  do  onr  rogues  come  out  from  our  prisons,  in  so  larce  a 
proportion  of  instances,  more  accomplished  knayes  than  ucy 
w^t  in  ?    It  is  clearly  owing  to  their  spare  diet.    Why  are 
Papists  uniyersally  clearer  reasoners  than  the  Protestants? 
Because  they  dine  on  salt  fish  or  yegetables  twice  a  week. 
Why  is.  John  Bull  so  much  more  stupid  than  his  neighbours  t 
Beeanae  he  feeds  so  muck  on  rpaat  bee£    Need  wc  anj  further 
proof  ? 

The  Author  of  this  equiyocal  tract  writes  in  the  character  qT 
ftKoman  Catholic;  add  were  ka  ainoeie  in  kia  mioioa,  tbaft 
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'  With  ftpiritiiftl  queitioM  philosophy  has  nothing  in  c6maion/ 
he  might  very  possibly  be  a  believer  in  Transubstantiation,  or 
in  any  thing  else.  But  in  his  panegyric  on  the  dark  ases,  he 
outsteps  the  character  of  a  ration^  Catholic ;  and  in  lus  note 
•n  *  the  bloody  wars  of  ihe  Crusades,  and  the  infernal  tribuMl 
'  of  the  Inquisition,'  he  evidently  lays  aside  the  mask.  We  do 
not 'know  whether  it  is  in  his  assumed  or  in  his  real  eharacter» 
llu^  he  chooses  to  speak  of  die  doctrine  of*  philosoBfai^  nie- 
oessitf  ae  '  one  of  the  leading  prindples  of  the  uasplieoseit 
'  Cahin/  and  tut  afira^  that  the  pretended  Rrfofmation  intro- 
duced '  ft  lax  uNifality  which  sprung  out  of  Cahin'e  bksphe* 
'  BSjDUs  doctrines.'  Whether  Papist  or  infidel,  however,  he  is  not 
■lodh  morn  ignorant  of  religion  than  he  is  of  the  subject 
which  he  promses  to  have  studied^the  seal  state  of  the  physi* 
otagical  question. 

Thef  dootrinee  of  MateriaKsm  have  so  recently  undergone  » 
lengthened  discussion  in  our  pages*,  that  we  do  not  deeas  ifc^ 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  nrach  at  large  into' the  jokes* 
or  reasonings  of  the  present  writer.  Indeed,  the  whole  Vo«' 
luate  is  so  much  in  the  style  of  buriesoue,  tfiat  it  is  difficult  to^ 
know  what  opinions  he  really  holds.  His  profisssed  object  is, 
to- shew '  the  futility  of  any  attempts  to  connect  the  liafgmasot 
*  nli^on  with  the  demonstntions  of  anatomy/  His  real  de<* 
sign  IS,  to  connect  with  tiiose  demonstrations  tne  dogmas  of  the 
Materialist ;  and  he  brinn  in  Home  Tooke  to  help  out  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  proving,  that  life  is  but  a  mode  of  motion,  and  the 
soul  a  breath.  He  represents  all  those  who  oppose  Mr.  Law* 
vehce,  as  '  compelled  to  admit,  that  matter  tn  motion  eonstitntee 
'  the  only  source  of  our  knowledge'  of  the  mind ;'  thns  con* 
Ibunding  the  origin  or  occasion  of  our  perceptions,  with  the 
laws  of  perception  and  the  sources  of  knowlcMclge.  In  calling' 
Ae  negative  hypothesis  of  the  Materialist  demonstitftions,  he 
displays  the  flippant  dogmatisni;  so  characteristic  of  the  ]b«( 
lidel  lealot.  Whatever  errora  Mr.  Renndl  may  kuve  fidletf 
ibto,  we  Would  have  Ais  Writer  know,  thmt  we  ere  peifcctl|y 
nnanxious  as  to  the  results  of  die  freest  inquiries  of  the  ph«a»- 
ologist ;  that  Christianity  does  not  at  all  leqnire  Ae  aid  of  md* 
enatondy;  that  the  doflpouui  of  the  Materidis^^wereAey  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  would  leave  the  demonstrations  of  nateidif 
tfieolo^  and  the  discoveries  of  Revdation  midiaken  ;*  but 
that  neither  niodem  science  nor'  modem  seirinstry  will  ever  be 
able  to  prove  from  the  acknowledged  coute^on  ^  Kfe'witf 
oiganization,  and  of  thought  With  mtttter,  that'ittind  uflid  mo- 

,   _  *.  Eclectic  for  June  1822,— Art.  I^wrence  and  VViog. 
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lion,  feeling  and  extension  •!•  eotntnoii  properties  of  aectftain 
combination  of  atoms. 
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An.  VL£Eutov^e/*/ftfoIrrsf|Ci»-wifthOb8ernUoiii  on  the  Unreason- 
ableneu  aad  Inje^tpoe  of  Peneoutiony  and  on  the  Equity  and  Wu- 
.  doa»  of  lyirestriofd  BeUgious  Liberty.    By  Thomas  Clarke.    Vol. 
I|.  8vo.  pp.  468.  Price  lOk  6d«   London.  1823. 

USL  readees  will  find  a  fa¥oarable  notice  of  the  former  por« 
tioii  of  this  'iffoikp  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  our  ^oufngl. 
The  contents  of  the  present  volume  brine  down  *tbe  historjr  of 
Intolerance,  in  two  ebapters,  from  the  elevation  of  Zeno  to  the 
Inpevial  dignity,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  W^eat 
anoer  Oharlemagne..  An  intermediate  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Mahommed  and  the  Islam.  Chapter  X.  and  last  connecta  tba 
preceding  chapters  with  modem  -times,  by  a  series  of  distjini- 
aitiona,  f.  On  the  progneasive  advancement  of  eccleaiaaticdi 
power.  2.  On  the 'Pauficiana  of  Armenia.  3.  OnUie  vigia^- 
iudes  ofthe  Ifdam—theTurksr-the  Crusades.  4.  On  adbigm, 
heresy,  tmity,  and  muformity.  6.  On  the  power  requisite  |br 
cfaufch  government-— the  Inauiaition— -Penal  Laws. 

We  have  sibeadj  intimatea,  that  the  sentiments  of  die  work 
UkA  its  K^neral  spirit,  aie  more  conunendable  than  its  arfan^e' 
aient  llie  Author  has  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  narrative 
by  the  introduction  of  matter  not  alwavs  very  relevant.  This 
lemaik  applies  particularly  to  the  eightn  chapter  in  die  preaent 
volmne ;  or  which  Mr.  Clarke  is  himself  so  far  aware,  as  to  offer 
an  apology  not  quite  aatisfiictory  for  the  verv  wide  range  he 
has  taken  in  his  introduction  to  the  history  of  MuhoBomedism. 
In  both  this  and  other  parts  of  the  volumot  he  is  perpetually 
stepping  uside  to  parsue  an  etymology  of  not  th^  sUg^iiteat  mo- 
ment, or  to  insert  descriptions  and  anecdotes  bearing  but  very 
vemotely  on  his  subject  The  distinctive  <^araoter  of  the 
CHuistianity  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  Ldam,  reqniDed  to 
W  aoore  specifically  described ;  and  Jthe  &ot  cnraorily  adverted 
loon  the  following  note,  demanded  from  die  Author  of  a  his- 
taty  of  Intolenmoe,  a  much  greater  degree  of  attention, 

-  ^  Bat  though  mlrieraaee  is  congenislwidi  the  natiBpe  of  the  Ifo- 
hanimedbm  superstitlen,  yet  it  u  pleasiiv.  to  remark,  that  McAamme- 
daas  hate  hnaMnelv  depaitad  from  the  spirit  of  thrir  fUdi^  and  that 
the  brightest  psffods  of  national  proiperihr  of  which  they  can  boast, 

l|||irf/boS|i  those  in  whiob  this  departure  (as  been  sreatesU •••• 

Xs)(en  altooeth^  it  (the  Konm)  u  decidedly  and  fiercely  intolerant. 
Tm'Nevr  Testaoient  18  as  decldeGJly  die  contrary;  and  moreover  does 
Mt  oretend  tp  direct  its  votaries  in  any  fSdni^  appertaining  to  secular 
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pF  toleradon,  and  OiriitiaM  have  uiijed  the  BiUe  in  defence  of  por- 
'secution/    p.  172. 

i. '  This  pasMng  observation  inigfat  have  contented  us^  had  we 
met  with  it  in  Gibbon :  bnt  ^e  phenomenon  requires  a  fuHer 

i  explanation.     One  thins^  is  quite   evident,  that  the  religion 

•which  went  under  the  name  of  orthodoxy  in  those  ages,  was  not 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, no  countenance  from  it.    The  doctrines  of  the  Anos- 

ities  had  no  more  share  in  forming  the  character  of  the  nery 

-zealot  and  the  licentious  priest,  than  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus 
or  of  Confucius.  Nay,  tne  Mahommedan  religion  embodied 
more  truth  and  less  error,  than  the  Romish  superstition  in  its 
worst  forms.    Saladin^s  was  a  more  Christian  faith  than  that 

'  held  hj  GoBur  de  Lion,  and  Mecca  was  the  scene  of  a  purer 
worship  dian  Rome.  Wherever  Mahommedism  spread,  it  dis- 
placed idolatry;  while  this  pseudo  Christianity  adopted  and 

^perpetuated  it.    Tlie  moslems  denounced,  and  in  many  cases 

.destroyed,  the  image-worshippers:  the  orthodox  destroyed 
their  orethren,  and  pursued  with  unextinguishable  re^e  the 
nation  of  their  Saviour,  diose  whom  Manommed  protected. 

'The  Mahommedans,  remului  Cwrdihal  Fleury,  '  are  neither 

• '  atheists  nor  idolaters.' 

'  On  the  coDtrary»  their  religion,  fiUse  as  il  is,  hath  nuuiy  pripciples 
'common  with  the  true  one,  which  seem  to  dispose  them  to  receive  it. 
'They  believe  in  one  God  Aliii]ghty»  creator  or  all*  lust  and  mercifal ; 
-they  abhor  polvthptsm  and  idolatry ;  thev  hold  the  inunorttili^  of 
she  souly  a  nnai  jttdjp;emeDt»  a  heaven  ana  a  liell,  an^ls  mod  and 
-^n^  and  even  giiardian  ai^ls ;  diey  acknowledge  a  omverBU  Mnjte ; 
-ttey  hodoor  tte  patriarch  Abraham  m  tiie  fiither  and  the  first  aotnor 
j  of  their  religion;  they  hold  Moses  and  Chriti  to  have  beeo  great 
.wo|^eu  seat  from  God,  i«idthekir  and  the  Gospel  to  be  sacred 

Their  religion,  sensudas  are  the  future  revimrdsheld  out  to  the 
.feithful,  may  be  safely  characterised  as  even  more  spiritual 
than  that  of  the  'Romish  church :  the  one  postponed  at  least 
the  gratification,  of  the  passions,  till  a  future  state,  whilethe  other 
:I^t  them  loose  in  diis.  l|he  pretensions  of  Mahommedwere 
-not  more  impious  than  those  of  the  Pope ;  but,  while  the  Ara- 
bian Impostor  claimed  ontyto  distribute  rewards  in  the  eternal 
worid,  tne  priest  affected  to  dispense  both  pardons  and  abso- 
lutions in  tne  present*  The  morality  of  tne  Koran  was  far 
•purer,  too,  than  that  of  the  canons ;  and  it  was  with  the^e  only, 
cDot  with  the  Bible,  that  it  came  in  contrast.  Finally,  tiie  devo- 
itionof  the  nuMqne  bn^ught  the  moslem  into  far  more  intimate 
QQiailiiiiitpawiththekleaoflteity^pti^^  cluuacter 
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of  worship,  IJhan  the  uiimeaning  ceremonials  of  t}ie  Rpmisb  d^ 
monolatry.  In  Spain,  the  two  systems  came  fairly  into  omm^ 
.sition;  and  who  is  there  who  would  not  rather  have  lured 
under  the  splendid  reign  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Ownmrti, 
than  under  their  Gothic  contemporaries,  or  in  the  later  dajrs 
of  iPerdinand  and  Isabella,  or  or  Charles  the  Fifth  ?    At  this 

{»resent  time,  the  very  Turk  is  universally  esteemed  by  travel- 
ers, the  better  man  in  comparison  with  the  Frank  or  the  Greek, 
— the  more  honourable  in  nis  dealings,  and  we  were  Roiiig  to 
add,  the  better  Christian.  But  the  Turk  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  nobler  Mauritanian.  The  caliphs  of  Granada 
and  of  Ba^ad  were  the  patrons  of  literature  ana  science ;  and 
had,  the  Saracen  empire  been  but  able  to  madntain  itself  in 
Spain,  as  the  Turkisn  lords  of  Greece  have  been  saffered  to 
do  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  it  is  .highly  probable  that 
the  Spaniards  would  have  been  by  this  time  Qu*  more  advanced 
in  civilization  and  in  all  the  elements  of  social  happinesa.  In 
that  case,  the  Inquisition  might  never  have  kindled  its  flames, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Peninsula  would 
have  had  less  to  contend  with. 
There  is  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  which  can  be 

S'ven,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Mahommedan  superstitioii  to 
e  Romish,  as  ascertained  by  the  infallible  test  given  by  pur 
lord,  ^*  By  their  fruits  ye  snail  know  them,** — than  that  the 
fbrftier  contained  more  of  the  substance  of  revealed  truth 
mingled  veith  its  errors,  than  the  latter.  We  may  well  believe 
hideed,  that,  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  Arabian  imposliire 
could  never  have  displaced,  to  the  extent  whidi  it  did,  me  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  Not  only  shall  we  be  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  considering  the  extinction  of  the  corrupt  chuithes 
as  a  judicial  visitation;  which  in  every  instance,  perhaps,  we 
are  warranted  to  bdieve  was  the  case.  But  it  would  have  been 
morally  impossiUe,  had  the  Christiani^  of  that  a^  been  the 
truth  as  it  IS  in  Jesus,  the  living  transcript  of  flie  7f  ew  Testa* 
ment  doctrines,  that  it  should  have  yielded  to  either  the 
Koran  or  the  sword  of  Mahommed.  The  bare  fact,  that  it 
gave  way  before  such  a  system,  proves  that  it  was  not  die 

{renuine  religion  of  the  Bible.  AUour  vronder,  then,  thatthemoa- 
em  should  have  exhibited  more  tolerance,  more  of  the  social  vii^ 
tues  than  the  orthodox  churchmen,  may  cease,  when  we  traee 
their  conduct  respecdvely  to  their  real  principles.  The  cop- 
nipticnof  the  bc»t  thinp  is  proveibisliy  die  wont  If  the 
lower  classeit  of  Papists  in  Irmnd  in  oar  own  Awj^  ware  hut 
Mahoosmedans,  or  Fusees,  or  Pagans ^tif  the  same  ohssas  the 
Loo-choo  isIanders,-Hwe  should  hw  of  fewer  oulians ;  thev 
woulf  be  more  sober,  more  manageable,  and  more  witiiin  reaca 
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of  the  moral 'means  of  extending  the  knowledge  jof  the  Gospel 
bf  Cbritt.  So  far  is  Popery  from  being  even  second-best— the 
best  thing  next  to  Christianity. 

The  Koran  must  be  compared  with  the  Bible ;  and  then,  even 
infidels  being  the  judges,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Let  one 
single  sentence  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  authorizing;'  or 
sanctioning  .persecution  in  any  shape,  intolerance  of  any  kmd^; 
mad  then  we  may  consent  that  the  religion  of  Christ  should  bear 
mil  the  opprobrium  of  all  the  Crusades,  Inquisitions,  autoe  ddje^ 
inssacBes,  and  penal  laws  of  every  shade  of  enormity,  down  to 
the  present  time.  Bui  till  churches  or  states  can  shew  their 
eofnmission  or  warrant  to  curae,  fine,  injure,  or  destroy  any 
individual  on  account  solely  of  his  religious  opinions,  on  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  they  must  answer  for  the 
policy  they  have  adopted.  Christ  is  not  its  author,  nor  hath 
God  reouired  it  at  their  hands.  ^ 

The  nistory  of  intolerance  is  highly  deserving  of  being 
familiarized  to  every  Christian.  On  this  account,  we  c^n 
cordially  recommend  the  present  woriL,  as  comprising  a  mass 
of  interestine  and  vdnable  matter  illustrative  of  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  this  fruitful  source,  and  as  forming,  so  fSeur  as 
it  goes,  a  spirited  epitome  of  ecclesiastical  history*  mr.  Clarke 
has  not»  however,  as  he  might  have  done,  traced  the  principle 
in  its  more  specious  and  subtle  modes  of  operation.  There 
are  other  weapons  of  intolerance  besides  the  axjs,  or  ihe  faggotp 
or  the  branding  iron,  and  other  ways  of  persecuting  besidesnne 
and  imprisonment.  There  may  be  a  partial,  where  there  is 
very  far  from  a  total  abandonment  of  the  principle  which  is 
opposed  to  intolerance ;  that  moral  means  alone  are  legitimate 
or  allowable  in  the  service  of  religion.  We  never  study  the 
subject  aright,  till  we  are  led  to  look  inward  for  the  source  of 
the  mischief,  and  to  detect  the  pope  and  the  inquisitor  in  our 
own  bosoms. 

Some  very  shrewd  and  just  remarks,  and  much  curious 
matter  occur  in  the  section  on  schism,  heresy,  8u^.  It  has 
often  been  urged  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as  an  objection 
against  Protestantism,  that  the  Reformation  has  proved  the 
fruitful  mother  of  innumerable  sects  and  schisms ;  and  even 
some  Protestant  writers  have  been  so  far  forgetful  of  history, 
as  to  lament  that  this  evil  should  have  arisen  from  diat  event, 
«  There  cannot*'  remarks  our  Author,  '  be  a  more  unlearned 
'  prejudice, 

^disn  that  heresy  »  the  speckd  reproach  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  If  aU  the  opinkms  brfd  now  on  rdigioas  subjects  by  dfCwant- 
firtiesy  were  coUsted  and  oomparsd  with  thoie  of  any  Mimer  age; 
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tMNdd  moi  the  randt  lie  hoDMirable  to  the  ttnoA  mAm^mnSm^  tf 
the-pr^Motjpeomtion^ .  Id  the  But  centuiy^  theve  am  oovaiiad  tc» 
heretics  or  heresiarchs;  id  the  secopd,  tkiriyt  af  greater  aumber  €tum 
IS  to  be  found  in  any  succeeding  century.  Ihere  are  scarcely  any 
of  tbe  ewrly^  fathers  of  the  cburch^^^ho  were  not,  in.  seme  pUrt  of 
their  hvesy  implicated  in  heresy.     This  was  notoriously  the  caae  vrlth 

Tertttllian,  Oregon  (the  Aristotle  of  dke  ehulrch)^  aild   * ^ — 

himself;    It  was  often  detehniaed  by  mere  hitUitA%  as  ii 
any  game  of  chance,  who  should  be  pronounced  a  ber^Mt^ 
moU    Athanasius  was  condemned  by  sb  comidb  aa  a  It 
these,  the  one  held  at  Milan  eoMiited  of  900  bialKMy  aad 
Arminuffi  of  550.    This  conaent  of  such  B  ptiyoiffam 
the  clergy  against,  the  champion  of  Nice,  giive  rise  10  fbil 
**  Athan^us  against  all  the  irorU^  and  all  tbe  world  againat 
aius/"    pp.  419,  SO. 

The  number  of'  aehisttn  ift  the  Churdt  prior  to  the  Refema^ 
tioDf  ia  not  leas  remarkable.    Bellarmine  eonfeaaeaiweaty-aix, 
and  another  Romiafa  writer  redLons  thirty.    And  if  the  i>atare 
of  these  h^reatea  acud  a^hiema  be  compared  with  that  of  Ike 
diriaiona  with  whidi  Proteatalltiam  is  chargeable,  it  will  h0 
found*  that  the  disagreements  of  Papists  hate  bees,  to  aa^  Ibar 
least*  quite  as  wide  as  any  which  have  subdivided  tha  tamttMf 
churches.    The  external  uniformfty  of  the  Cfrtrrch  ia,  wte  aaie* 
aume,  not  more   apparently  disturbed  by  the  PitiabyferMBis. 
Lutherans*  Moravians*  Quakeia*  Independenta**  and  Mpttata 
of  our  own  day*  than  it  waa  by  Arian  and  Kicene  coiAicilB*  by 
rival  Popes*  by  the  JUioque  sdiism*  by  the  disputes  betw^te 
the  Mounista  and  Jansenists*  and  by  the  aeveral  moakJah 
fectiona  which  were  often  at  bitter  variance  wiih  each  other.  At 
no  period  has  unity  been  the  character  of  the  Romish  chuidi ; 
and  it  ia  only  by  her  arrogant  exclusion  of  the  Greek,  the 
African*  and  the  Aaiatic  churches  from  an  eqaal  title  to  the 
naine  of  the  true  Church*  that  the  semblance  of  anifonnily  cua 
be  petended  to  attach  to  the  body  catholic.    This  is  a  point 
which,  in  our  controyersy  with  the  Konkanists*  oujzfat  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of*  aa  an  argumentum  ad  hnminim.    But  what  are' 
heresy  and  schism  ? 

'  The  word  Aerejy/  observes  Mr.  Clarke*  *  is  often  used  to  denote  a 
class  or  party*  without  being  designed  to  convey  any  idea  of  right  or 
^voog,  goodness  or  badness*  in  tbe  persons  composing  it.    This  is  evi- 
dently t^  case  where  we  read*  in  Josephus  and  the  Evangdists*  of  the  ^ 
nect  or  heresy  of  the  Fhariicea*  tbe  SadduCees*  and  die  llerodtans.  The  * 
Apostle  Paul*  too*  has  used  the  word  in  such  a  way  as  puis  it  bc^road  * 
dcNibt  thai  ha  did  not  connect  with  it  infany,  or  what  has  siact  bera 
called  herelkal  pravity;  for  he  meotioos  it  as  a  circumstance  honour- 
able to  his  character*  that,  in  his  youth*  after  the  strictest  secc  orhcreay, 
of  bis  religion*  he  lived  a  pharisee.    It  is  not  to  be  dciiie<(  however. 


TctUwMiil  in  i^Mt  fi^Nne  s  Air  kiMiicei  iierctifi  m  rmiiked  among  tlia 
lyork^  of  (be  Avsh  g  and  it  i»  foceloM  lluit  kbn  teacbare^,  d|*nying  the 
Loid  tl^(  bought  ihaiQ»  should  bring  in  heresies  of  destruction. 

*  The  words  ickw»  and  htrujf^  when  used  in  a  bad  sense,  denote 
evils  nearly  allied  to  each  other.  We  have  an  apposite  example  in  the 
lith  chapter  of  the  fii^t  epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  **  For,  first  of  all, 
when  je  come  togjptber  in  the  churchi  I  hear  that  there  be  divisions 
(schisms)  among  you^  and  I  paitly  belleTe  it;  for  there  mast  be  also 
faensies  among  you."  The  following  note  on  this  passage  contains  sentf*  ^ 
raents  too  just  and'  pertinent  to  be  omitted. 

*  •*  It  is  plnin  that  by  wkkm  is  nol  meant  any  sepaitttion  ftom  flifB- 
cbufch,  bttt  upcbanteMe  divisionaio  it.    For  tlie  Conttthiana  oontiDDcd 
to  be  one  church,  and  notwithstanding  all  their  strife  and  coBlemioo,. 
thepa  wM  no  scfparatioo  of  ono  pact  from  the  rat,  with  regard  lo  exter- 
nal commwnioo.    And  it  is  ii^thesama  sense  diat  the  word  b  used, 
ch.  t.  Id.  and  xti.  Ii5t  wtbioh^aro  the  only  places  in  the  New  TesCainent 
beaides  this,  where  chorchr schisms  are  mentioned,    Ih^refope^.  the  in- 
dolging  any  temper  contrary  tp  tbis.tendet  care  of  each  other,  is  the  true 
scriptural  schism.    Thjs.is.  tbeiefore  a.  quile  diflf^rilig  thing  from  that 
orderly  separation  from  corrupt  cburchesi  which  Uter  ages  have  stigma- 
tised as  schism,  and  have  made  a.  pretence  for  the  vilest  cruel iies,  op- 
pressions, and  murders  that  have  troubled  the  Christian  world.    Both 
Aaiwis'es  and  scAwmaaie  heaa  mentioned  iaveiy  near  the  same  sense: 
tinlcss  by  ukitnu  be  meant  rather  those  iowaid  animositi^.  whjch  oc- 
casioned heresies,  that  is,  outward  divistoos  and  pnrties,:  so  that  whflk 
one  said,  I  am  of  A  polios,  this  implied  both  schisnrand  heresy.    So 
wo^erfully  have  later  ages  distorted  the  wordfe  kertty  and  tckiim  from 
their  scriptural  meaning.    Heresy  is  not,  in  all  the  BiUe,  ndwn  for' 
'^  an  error  in  liuidamenmls,*'  or  in  nay  tkkig  ebe ;  not  scbimn,  for  any 
sepaiation  made  from  the  outward  comnnnion  of  others.    TbeiefiNis^  • 
both  Aerriy  and  scAsmi»  in  the  modem  use  of  tbe  words^  aie  sins  cbai 
the  Scripture  knows  nothing  of;  but  were  invented  mera^  lo  deprive  > 
mankind  of  the  benefit  of  private  judgement  and  liberty  of  conscience.'*. 
Mr.  J.  Wesley's  '*  Explanatory  notes"  on  1  Cor.  xi.  IS.*^  pp.  386— 3&A*. 

The  improper  conventional  acceptation  of  these  words,  knn 
now  become,  however,  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  aoeis 
to  admit  of  their  ever  being  andemtood  in  Iheir  simple  WBit 
Scriptural  sense.  And  nssnredlj,  there  is  soeh  n  tmng  as 
heresy  in  the  ecclesinttcal  sense  of  corrnpt  doetrine.  But 
then»  it  most  be  remembsred,  that  a  nationM  ehnreh  mm  be 
as  properly  charged  with  heresy  in  this  aoeeptalion  of  An 
word,  if  holding  a  corrupt  fiiith,  ae  the  most  insigaifloantsett» 
The  abettors  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  are  oot  lott  feaHy- 
heretics  than  Koman  Catholics  or  Socinians.  This  bevog^  dm 
case,  it  may  be  as  coiiTenient  to  lay  aside  the  vse  of  a  wordt 
wluch,  it  win  be  seen,  cuts  so  many  ways  at  oaee,  whichr  is 
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^miT&c  need  but  to  -convey  <y|irafciiaui,  «nd  bas  imaih 
generally  been  applied  to  desi^ttle  real  ChriatiBas.  ti» 
enemies  of  Christ.  As  to  schism,  there  is  too  mudi  of  it  ia 
every  commimity :  it  is  apt  to  q)ring  up  at  every  parish  vestry, 
as  well  as  in  Dissenting  cnurclwiieetiQgs.  As  it  consisti^  bow* 
ever,  not  in  dissent,  but  in  dissention,  prudence  and  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  are  the  only  preventives  of  the  evil,  and  sepa- 
ration,  where  these  fail,  is  tae  only  cure.  Where  associated 
Christians  can  agree  to  differ,  there  is  an  tad  of  schism ;  and 
when  separate  bodies,  holding  the  fundamental  articles  of  tbe 
Christian  doctrine,  shall  a^ree  miUaally  to  recognise  their 
common  relation  to  the  one  diurch  of  the  one  Lord»  there  will 
be  an  end  of  heresy. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  darkens  work  is  well  adapted  to  pt^p* 
mote  just  views  of  the  subject  of  religioas  liber^,  and  aa  he 
has  compressed  a  great  d^  of  important  histoncxl  inlbima- 
tion  into  ihe  volumes,  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  church 
)iistoF]r  for  young  persons,  better  than  some  more  elaborate  b«t 
exceptionable  works.  He  might  have  made  it  much  more 
valuable,  by  giving  n^ore  history  and  less  disc^uisition,  byasing 
iQore  rese^rph,  and  always  citing  his  autiiorities. 
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.   Herot^^  A.M»    By  the  Rev.  John  Brown,    Third  ]Bdition.    Svo. 
1^548.    London.  1822,. 

THE  name  of  Hervey  is  not  likely  speedily  to  lose  its  atlrao* 
tion,  thoueh  the  works  of  that  excellent  man  have  oatb'vad 
somewhat  of  the  admiration  which  was  lavished  on  them  hv 
the  undiscriminatin^  criticism  of  former  times.  With  muca 
activity  of  imagination,  he  had  not  the  slightest  originality  of 
mind  or  severity  of  taste.  His  meditations  and  contemplations, 
with  some  occasional  beauty,  and  a  prevailing  character  of 
pious  feding,  will  alwaj^s  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  young 
rpaders,  but  have  long  since  fallen  from  the  station  whicn  was 
o^nce  assigned  to  them  in  English  literature.  We  cannot  say 
that  our  acquaintance  with  the  theological  writings  of  Hervry 
i^  either  recent  or  minute ; .  it  is  long  since  we  reaa  any  portion 
of  his  Tboron  and  Aspasio,  and  our  recollections  of  tnat  work 
extend  lijUle  beyond  its  general  character,  which  then  appeared 
tp  us  of  mui:ed  merit  By  som^  it  has  been  extrava^tfyesti- 
mated*  while  by  others  it  has  been  as  moch  depreciated ;  and 
^we  are  not  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  quahfying  ourselves 
to  hold  the  balance,    Mr.  Brown  has  displayed  much  ability  in 


Btatiffg  the  doQtrines  advocated  by  Hervey,  and  in ^ 

the  coutrovemes  to  which  his  publications  gave  rise.    Mr.  1^ 


1        hmm, ' h^yNifM,  laikd  in  Mtbiyiiig  ua/tinttlie  exodlwt  Isclaff 

I        of  WmilonFw9d  had  tufSicieiit  force  of  mind  to  enable  hitti* 

loelncMbto  the  depths  loto  which  he  piuaged,  by  any  oovekf 

I        of  neaeonmg  or  iUnetratioD.    There  are  many  incidentel  pas- 

I        Sieges  in  this  biognmhical  memoir,  tar  more  effective  than  any 

}        thmg  fcmished  by  Henre3r*8  own  papers  or  puUications. 

I  In  fsfiewing  this  Toliune,  we  have  no  alternative  betw^een 

I         extseme  brevi^,  and  extensive  detail;  and  for  various  reasons 

we  choose  the  former.    The ''  Memoirs"  have  been  long  before 

I         the  woild ;  and  though  this  edition  (the  ihiri)  is  greatly  en* 

leiged,  we  still  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  ocoopj  oor  pages 

wiui  analysinff  or  criticising  a  book  on  the  substantial  merits  of 

which  the  public  has  long  since  detennined.    It  is»  however* 

bet  just  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  say,  that  we  have  derived  much 

I  pleasure  from  our  perusal  of  his  work.    It  contains  much  that 

I  IS  both  valuable  and  interesting,  and  it  will  repay  the  reader 

by  communicating  considerable  information  on  points  by  no 

I  means  destitute  of  importance,  though  now  less  frequently 

mooted  than  they  were  in  the  days  oT  Herve^. 

I  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  which  seems  to  argue 

some  defect  in  Mr.  Hervey's  system  of  preachine*    that  he 

seems  to  have  been  so  little  useful  as  a  preacher.     We  are  not 

sufficiently  acquainted  with  Mr.  H.'s  modes  of  address  from  the 

(  pnlpit,  to  haaard  assigning  any  reason  for  this  failure.    We 

I  shall  only  venture  on  the  remark^  that  where  preaching  is  plain 

and  fervent,  blending  practical  application  with  doctrinal  ex« 

I  position,  and  urging  with  Scriptural  simplicitjr  and  energy  die 

I  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  such  instances  of  entire  want  of  sue- 

.  cess  are,  happily,  rare. 

Art«  VIII.  A  Hutoricti  and  Topomfthkal  Euay  upon  the  Idandi  of 
'  Cmfut  Leucadia,  Cepkaknia^  Rhaea^  and  Zanie*    With  Remarks 

imon  the  Chsrader*  Msnnerh  sod  Customs  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  { 
descriptions  of  the  Scenery  and  Reroains  of  Antiquityy  &c    Illus- 
trated oy  Mspt  sod  Sketches.  B^  William  Goodisson,  A.B.  Aasis- 
I  tsnt  Surgeon  in  H.  M.  75th  Regiment.    8vo.  pp.  268.    Price  i2§. 

London.  1822. 

'  ^HIS  book  is  confessedly,  for  the  most  part,  a  compilation ; 

-^  but  the  Author  has  described  the  diaracter  of  the  Ionian 
islanders, '  such,*  he  says,  '  as  an  acquaintance  with  them  for 
'  more  than  five  years  hss  warranted  mm  to  do.'  He  has  more- 
over endeavourea  to  render  the  work  as  useful  as  he  could,  '  by 
'  diligently  collating  the  different  authors,  and  comparing  their 
'  accounts  with  things  as  they  actually  are.'  With  the  same 
laudable  view,  he  has  procured  a  map  oi  each  of  the  four  prin* 
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cipid  Ms^ll^y-^  compiled  ckwAf  froni  tlie  plus  mikt^ 
'  and  FV«iieh  eng;iMei«,'  bat* wilSi  the  toneetieni  «#•  tfie  'i*^ 
I^eut.  Scott  of  the  British  Etigifieer».     BesidiBe  Am 
maps,  there  are  eight  other  fitiiographtc  plates,  ef  ferf-i^ 
rent  execution,  but  sufficibntW  gooa  for  the  purpose,  m 
be  complained  of,  except  aa  tftey  appear  to  nave  been 
pretext  for  fixing  a»  enormous  price  on  tbe  tolaaaev    Vp%t^  Ae 
whole,  to  ftose  of  our  readers  who  mi^  wish  to  aeiftiaifll  lh< 
selves  wiA  the  topography  and  histoiy  of  diese  iirterwtmg 
lands,,  we  mar  sarely  recommend  Mr.  Croodisaon's  book  a 
taining  more  mlbrmation  in  a  small  eompass  than  any  oriter  ^ 
subject.  The  cha^racter  he^rves  of  the  Islanders,  is  by  ii» 
pleairine;  but  we  hare  little  doubt  of  iSs  being  subatai 
jUst.    fireiy  circumstance  has  conspired  to  debaae  theaa; 
the  Venetian  character  grafted  on  that  of  tile  baiteid  Gbwk» 
could  not  be  expected  to  produce  a  better  reenlt. 

*  The  morality  of  the  Greeks  has  been  proTMbiallybads  and  they 
stOl  retain  their  dbaracter  for  cuuiiiig  and  duplicitjr.    The  corm^tign 
introduced  by  the  Venetianst  in  the  exactions  of  the  needy  provemtori 
(governors)  and  their  followers,  has  not  a  little  tended  to  fix  cT 
moralization  of  this  people :  the  excesses  committed  by  those 
ifsetoar^^nlar  system  ofnlandery  peculatba,  and  deeail 
Aem ;  money  wasborrowed  of  the  Jews  at  Venice,  fi>p  the 
feraSck  bythese  merciless  usurers:  fifty  per  cent,  waathel 
aotad  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  sum  remainiiig  uapaUwasdoiMed 
each  snoceedmg  year.    These  <*  ^0^^  wi^^  asa  Frsadi  writer 
eails  theiB»weredenoBsin«lad»«f«sflMA«f  every  thing  was  veuaU  and 
nothing  could  satisfr  their  avioi^ :  the  hiring  of  assassins  wm  ssno- 
tioned  as  a  means  of  filling  their  colSers.    Suai  a  system  of  depnvity 
prevallbg  in  the  ^?emment  of  a  people  naturally  prone  to  deceit,  it 
BBi^  well  be  imasmed^that  centunes  will  net  swfiiss  to-assiaMisaa  Aair 
morals  tothose  of otherEuropean  nations.  Nothinesetsina.cleaferpei»t 
•of  view  the  dereliction  of  everv  thing  virtuous  and  honourable  aasDngsS 
•them,  than  the. total  disregard  to  truth,  in  which  they  are  broogbt  up; 
'Chey  seem  to  take  as  much  pains  to  discourage  inffenuousness  and 
.candour,  as  «  people  of  more  elevated  principle  would,  to  delect  and 
Auaish  prevarication  and  falsehood:  tne  probabOity  is,  that  a  jemi^ 
Jireek  will  deceive  you,  even  in  matters  of  the  greatest  tndiftrenoet 
Although  he  gains  no  immediate  advantage  by  this  sacrifice  of  candour* 
yet  he  eonsmers  that,  by  holding  you  in  ignorance,  be  is  ready  la 
profit  by  bis  crafl  at  some  future  emersency.    Calumny  and  debn»> 
4ion  are  extremdy  common  amoQgst  them,  nor  is  it  at  all  nnosoal  to 
aee  two  persons,  apparently  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  who,^  when 
separate,  will  mutuaUy  accuse  each  other  of  every  thing  tint  is  base 
and  dishonourable ;  but,  as  a  just  value  is  general^  fixed  upon  Ibis 
firienddiip  reciprocally,  neither  iMuty  incurs  much  risk  from  yisldlag 
too  mudi  to  die  weakness  of  seHUove;  a  delusion  which,  with  a  paonie 
of  moresimplicityi  is  always  i|  daagerous  loot  in  Che  haisda  ofUiaw* 
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dglifav.  TtedMawofdirtotlypraiecutiBg  Am  fmmagB  b$/b§w^ 
M«M  ky  the  ooinpleift  estnfMtiM  of  the  imiib  and 
M  pewian  to  which  thej  ere  to ifronot  mux  bogmtified  fay  ntber 
maaiit ;  benoe  the  maiijr  crimiDid  wforoialiQiw  enaprQaeciaio— ».  tbf 
tumuB  pequries  and  prefeocatiooi,  aad  the  nefer-endiqg  dispvtet  at 
fa^w.'    pp.  194^-197. 

Bach  iakuid  has  its  tnlelary  iadat,  beeidea  inmneraMe  othera 
diat  praaide  war  citiaa,  ihomitaitis,  weada,  and  walaraw  *  Thwe 
I  '  ia  no  chfureh/  adds  our  Aathor,  *  whidi  ia  not  dedioated  to 
I  '  aome  eaiiit.*  Doaa  heaieaa  to  flay  thatdna  ia  a  proof  of  idol* 
I  atroua  aaMfBtitioa  T  Ha  naat  ba  a  ri^  Praabytarian.  Wa 
make  no  CKHibt,  howatrer^  that  the  taliffion  of  theaa  loniana  ifl> 
IB  fact,  haadieniam.  The  tftata  of  morala  sMiy  be  esthnated  frooi 
one  cireimistance,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  etatementy  that  the  inr 
iamoaa  pvaolioe  of  parents*  proalitiiting  their  chtldtmi  fcyr  moneys 
18  caaomon  in  theaa  lalanda.  ODnjIinl  inidality,  it  ia  aaid,  la 
aa  ganerai  aa  et^ry  other  breach  of  morals  and  good  Ihidi ; 
a  natural  result  of  the  mode  in  which  marriagG  is  contracted. 
*  It  would  iqppear  ftooi  these  considerations/  si^  ourAaAhor, 
'  that  the  government  of  theaa  islands  will  tmpiM  a  tighter, 
'*  rather  tUaa  n  mose  lax  rein..'  If  so,  from  aBaccoimta,  <hey 
have  in  the  |maast  Lord  High  CommisBioner,  n  gavernor  oif 
jRteisely  the  right  kind.  Bnt  while  we  doabt  not  onr  Author'a 
vdkacity,  we  are  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  impartiaMty  af  kii 
opinions,  aa  weB  aa  of  his  competency  to  praacnbe,  in  aioval  and 
political  matters,  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  He  is  evidently 
tor  the  free  use  of  die  knife  and  the  lancet. 


Ait^IX.    1.    n$  Tomr  of  ikg  Dao$t   a  Poem;   with  occasaooal 
Fiaeas.    ByJohn  Edwaadi.    crown  8vo.  pp.  158.    Firke7s.6dL 
1881. 


1   Tie  Bmiki  of  Tamar^  a  Foem,  with  alher  Pieces.     I^r  N.  T. 
CarnogtoD.    ISlmo.  pp.  160.    Price  68.    Plymouth  Docs.  1890. 

npHESE  two  volumes,  though  they  have  been  sometime  pub* 
^   lished,  have  but  recently  fallen  into  our  hands }  and  we 
feel  ourselves  imperiously  called  upon  to  apologise  to  all  the 
rivers  of  Kngland  and  Walesi^to 

— '  Um  gold£h  Jiaired 

And  Alam  bending  o'er  his  crystal  urn, 
Swift^whfa'liiig  Abrs,  Trent's  overshadowed  stream, 
Thames,  lovelier  far  than  all  in  my  esteem. 
Tamer's  ore-tinctored  flood/— 

and  wild  romantic  Dove^^for  the  light  and  seemingly  ifrave^ 


Mt  Sdwtfds's  aad  Camngtoii's  Poem: 

Iffini  .ttAknAs  venioied  on  in  a  recent  review  of  the  Rer. 
>B;  Chake^B  **  River  Derwerit."    In  expeedng  our  apprei 


ftioiui  tbat  we  were  likely  to  be  intiiidated  with  a  library  of  m 
we  certainly  were  not  conscious  of  exhibiting  any  symptoms 
of  a  literary  hydrophobia ;  we  intended  no  disr^pect  to  eitfier 
the  Duddon  or  the  Derwent ;  nor  did  we  mean  to  intiiHate  that 
^ery  river  was  not  fuDv  entitled  to  have  its  poet.  and  ewry 
poet  his  river,  till  we  should  have  all  '  England  delineated**  in 
the.shape  of  a  metrical  bydrogr4>hy.    We  are  sorry  to  find, 
fiom  a  private  aecretary  to  one  of  the.  offended  Naiads,  tiuit 
we  hsive  been  so  completely  misunderstood  as  to  be  wsppomed 
ininiical  to  the  celeDration  of  Water,  the  elder  bom  m  the 
elements,  as  Dan  Pindar  singeth.    Our  design  was  meidy  to 
prevent  a  general  rising,  a  rush  of  rivers,  a  battle  aaong:  tbe 
urns.    Nor  was  it  leas  our  object,  to  protect  thmr  nymphaiupa 
from  unhallowed  liberties,  to  warn  off  the  prolane  from  pijring 
into  their  mysteries,  to  prevent  small  poets  from  dabbhng  in 
their  watera.    To  the  friendliness  of  our  feelings  towards  the 
fuitti^tic  sisteriiood,  the  Duddon  will  bear  witness ;  Mr.  Woida- 
worth's  Duddon,  we  mean.     And  indeed,  thoitth  omaelfea 
neither  water-drinkers  nor  anglers,  we  will  not  yiela  to  Walton 
himself  in  our  afiedionate  predilection  for  tlie  adiole  fniily  of 
streams,  from  the  mi^estic  estuary  or  the  wide-spread  kdie^  up  to 
die  shallow,  pebbled  brook  which  has  just  volume  enough  to 
swim  a  tront,  or  the  nameless  rill  that  tumbles  down  the  moun- 
tain side. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  vindication  of  our  taste,  wUcli 
might  justly  have  been  called  in  question,  had  we  interdicted 
the  subject  of  rivers  altogether  to  our  poets,  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  works  before  us.  And  we  are  happy  to.  aay,  thai 
the  Dove  has  certainly  been  more  fortunate  m  her  bard  than 
the  Derwent.  Mr.  Rhodes  will  recognise  in  John  Edwards  an 
able  coadjutor  in  the  graphical  illustration  of  Peak  Scenery. 
Our  Poet  has  chosen  an  appropriate  motto  from  Numbers  zzi. 
17.  "  Spring  up,  O  well :  sin^  ye  unto  it;*'  and  he  thusbegina 
his  song  litmlly  at  the  beginmng. 

*  Thou  eldest  of  the  elements  that  8praD|^ 
From  underneath  the  Spirit's  brooding  wmgi, 
When  chaos  heard  that  potent  voice  wfaidi  sai^ 
Commanding  life  and  being  to  all  things^— 
Hail,  Watxr  l«»beautifof  thy  gushing  springs. 
Thy  lakes  and  rivers ;  shrined  in  doo£  or  dew, 
Inioe  or  snow;  or  where  the  rainbow  flings 
Its  radiant  arch ;  in  every  form  and  hue. 
Thou,  glorious  dement,  art  erer  feir  and  new  P 

made  his  choice,  among  the  innumerous  waters,  of 
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the  Dove,  the  Poet  proceeds  to  describe '  the  nuptials'  of  the 
Dove  and  the  Trent,  at  which  point  he  commences  his  topo- 
graphical sketch,  tracing  the  nver  upwards  to  Dove  Head.  He 
then  launches  into  the  following  apostrophe. 

<  Wast  thou,  fiur  Dove,  a  stream  when  PtouUM. 
With  rivers  watered  its  delightful  flowers ; 
Before  the  Peak  beheld  yon  summits  rise. 

And  Dovedale's  portal  arch  high-rooPd  with  tovrers  i 
Or  when  the  drowning  Deluge  pour'd  its  showers 
Wast  thou  produced  ?  Or  later  dates  thy  birth— 
EnffenderM  where  the  cavern'd  Geyser  lours ; 
And  flunff  in  steam  condensed  through  fissures  forth. 
The  chOd  of  fire,  upient  to  warm  and  water  earth } 

*  Dark  as  the  hidden  fountains  of  the  Nil^ 
Or  Niger  lost  amid  the  burning  sand ; 
Gone  and  forgotten  is  the  time  erewhile 
Thy  robe  of  beauty  trail*d  along  the  land; — 
Thy  robe  embroider*d  rich  by  Nature's  hand, 
With  pictured  rdcks  that  o'er  the  margin  bend ; 
With  clustered  shrubs  and  trett,  whose  bou|^  expand 
Their  licht  and  dark  green  foliage,  'till  they  blend 

In  graceftu  curves,  wild-sweeping  as  the  wincfs  ascend. 

<  O  river  of  the  mountain  and  the  mead  1 
Whose  padi  has  deepen'd  like  that  fountam-train 
Where  stepp*d  the  angel  with  his  measuring  reed  ; 
With  joy  1  meet  thee  on  this  open  plain : 

Thou  bearest  ohirard  to  the  distant  main. 
In  whose  vast  home  of  waters  ends  thy  course ; 
My  path  pursues  thy  channel  in  its  wane. 
Where  flows  the  current  with  decroaiinff  force ; 
'Till  passing  many  a  vale  I  readi  its  tri^uing. source. 

*  Not  thy  famed  wealth,  that  tempts  the  fisherman, 
With  line,  and  rod,  and  wallet,  fitted  out. 

To  seek  thy  banks,'  has  me  allured ;  1  can 
With  higher  motive  trace  thy  varied  route. 
If  chance  I  see  the  crimson-spotted  trout 
On  light  fin  dardng  up  the  lucid  stream. 
It  ministers  to  tbouffhts  not  undevout ; 
And  better  its  shy  beauties  grace  my  theme. 
Than  gold  or  sflver  fish  thatlovd  the  tropic  beam.'  pp.  g,9« 

After  sailing  on  very  quietly  for  a  few  stanzas,  our  Poet  leaves 
the  river,  to  pay  his  respecta  to  a  venerable  millenarian  oak, 
which,  had  he  told  us  where  to  find  it,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  visit  some  day  ourselves. 
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«  Loy  like  the-HUida's  acufptored  idol'gDd» 

Firm  on  his  cpdiioDM  root  old  SwHdbr  Mods, 

Casts  his  broad  shadow  o'er  the  lawn^s  green  sod. 

And  frowns  upon  the  larch-groT^'s  upstart  wands ; 

Here  lifts  his  foliage  high  with  shaggy  hands ; 

And  tberoi  still  stretch'd  to  meet  tbe  thtwder-doiid^ 

One  bare  enormous  arm  aloft  expands ; 

While,  <)uesuooedby  the  summer  tem|>est,  load 


prawL' 


This  is  well  painted ;  a  sylvan  Dorfrait.  The  fdllowii^ 
supplies  a  companion  sketch :  tnere  is  great  bestnty  in  the 
simile. 

*  The  banwn  Chwmet  jttos  npoB  the  pbuM 
Of  Rocester.    Here  a  loud-resonndtng  mill 
In  its  eapacmn  bold  awhile  dttauis 
The  river,  harder  fimctioiis  to  Adit; 
Than  wandering  In  the  flowery 'fields  at  wlllb 
Fettered,  like  Sampson,  to  tlie  groaning  wheels. 
The  plunging  waters  rotf  ,  and  toss^  and  sp3l 
With  decorate  strength,  tBl  all  the  fabric  feds 
'  Tbe  ndltitiidinous  motion  wbirl  Its  thonsand  reds.* 

It  is  not  till  tb^  fiftieth  stanza  that  we  enter  Dove-dale* 
through  which  we  feel  to  be  somewhat  too  rapidly  hinried ; 
but  this  is  a  rare  fkult  widi  poets/  and  proves  tfie  Author's  dis- 
cretion, for  how  cottld  verse  do  justice  to  the  scenery  glanced 
at  in  the  following  stanzas  ? 

f  Thusmasing,t|MH|^Milly,Iftltiaibised 
Wifb  the,penradiog  iaflnsaeeor  the  spot, 
lu  sflence  und  oppsfiwre  seUtiidpb 
Nor  mi^e  n^^r  .^maiyy  mers  ibis  hidden  pbl; 
The  &x,sMll  ^dt^ss  in  the  momtain  fliet ; 
And  though  no  flamioff  sword  forbids  aooesSf 
Tet  here  Qm  peasant  liinns  te  fia  his  eel  s 
For  natpre.bai  ber  Mnedtios^  oa  less    ' 
Than  Edei^s;gird<n9  left  to  utter  Isa^eis^ 

<  I  scaled  the.  cra(Bvcli%  and  in. the  niche 
Upon  thefar  sumjnu/nke  a  stable  stoods 
Down  to  the  deeps  of  .Dove  mine  ^isconld  re^di^-* 
A  dizsy  s^ht,  unilt  to  cahn  the  blood^ 
But  here  it  roused  the  torpor  of  its  flood; 
Tbe  freshen'd  breeze  in  e&Ues  round  me  carl^d ; 
And  now  descending  in  a  livelier  mood, 
I  soiurht  the  gorge  through  whieh  the  floods  are  hiiiTd^ 
When  Dove  seems  breakiiig  from  fn  inundated  wbfUL 
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*.  Nol  laocUiv  voir  ibettunnpil  of  tbe  ocean 
Duve  putt  iff  lod^y  barriers  to  the  proef ; 
But  genUv  gliding  with  a  tremuJout  xnotiont 
^   4' ^Sarfullett  the  maisea. piled  aloof 

Should  iall  lik9  thunder  bursting  heavea**  cloud*roof. 
I  Hera  akip  tbe  sheep  along  the  stepping  stonesi 

Recideis  of  danger,  and  with  unwet  hoof: 
I  fidlowiogtfass  the  chasoii  and  reach  tbe  cones 
Whose  rude  magnificence  for  ilippery  path  atonea. 

«  Wheoea  cane  this  sfieciacle  of  nigged  cones  ? 
Was  it  that  some  nwt  inundation  hove 
Hither  the  kraken  of  the  deepi  whose  bones, 
Tben  stranded  on  the  maigin  of  the  Doto* 
Have  petrified*  and  give  the  momitato  cora 
Its  homed  araeet  ?    Or  was  this  a  camp     . 
Of  the  hoge  Titans^  warring  against  Jove  f 
And  these  their  weapons,  tmis,  with  echoing  stamp, 
Uprear'd  from  eajrtb,  the  valour  of  high  heaven  to  damp  i 

<  Tbejr-ladga  on  either  moontaia  as  afloA 
Of  sheep  might  rest,  or  herd  of  airtler'd  dier ; 
And  One,  more  vast,  doth  frontdie  Needle  Bock. 
Above  die  dense  whita  ibg  uprising  dear, 
It*seeBw  an  iile  of  a  sersner  spheia, 
Dependent  not  on  eardi,  bat  OD  die  law* 
Tbatgaidetlieefbaaf  beaven-in'theircafaar*  -  • 
Bui  now,  upon  its  baae  I  aee  it  paase, 

Lfte  Nalart's  fii^r  painliDg^o  ithe^  Gveal  Rfst  Oaine.' 
♦  ♦  *  a  ♦'  '     "  a 

<  But  who  canpaint  Uie  beautiesof  Pike  Pool  i 
Thy  Duddon,  Wordsworth,  in  its  sntendid  route. 
Has  nought  so  loft  and  green,  so  anadowy  cooL 
Tie  haintad  bjr  the  giayli^  and  the  trout : 
And  firom  the  slaepinff  water  rising  odft^ 
Fairer  than  workniansnip  of  elfin  nandg**- 
Anpears  an  obelisk,  a  rocky  sprout ; 

lAe  those  of  coral  seen  on  Indian  strands; 
But  here  mora  elegant  and  beautiful  it  stands. 

<  Shmhs  andslaep  oraa  a  cresoentskreen  have  drawn. 
That  on  iu  aootliem  sHe  the  river  bounds ; 

The  fellow  bank  is  a  smooth  dip  of  lawn. 
Skirted  abrupr  by  boU  romantic  mounds. 
With  foliaae  banging  as'firom  garden  grounds  : 
These  lead  the  eye  to  open  fields  of  grass : 
But  loveliest  istnat  pool  die  glen  surrounds. 
,  High  aboveidl  is  a  stupendous  mass,— 
>  A  ro£k4>u9t  range  of  towen  that  firo wn  upon  the  Psss. 
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*  Bnougfay  methrakfi,  is  told  cf  Nature^^  grace, 
Foar'd  freely  on  this  stream,  to  anglers  dear : 
Diviner  worth  has  sanctified  the  place. 

.  That  Ftshinff  Rouse  among  those  firs  which 
llieir  tops  above  it,  leads  me  to  revere 
The  seal  of  Friendship  warm  as  filial  loVe  t 
Twined  in  one  qrpher,  on  th^  front  appear  . 
Walton  and  CottonV  names ;  there  fix^d  to  WOTe 

A  record  of  afiction  near  their  favourite  Bove/pp* 

Mr.  Edwards^  in  a  note  on  this  passage^  hiis^ointed  out  as 
inaccuracy  in  Walton's  account  of  Pike  pool^ifhich,  in  so  close 
an  observer  of  nature^  it  is  difficult  to  aCcoiiitt  foV.  In  a  note 
contained  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Complete  Angler,  tlie 
iDove  is  stated  to  have  forced  its  way  tlu'OugTl  the  rocks,  and, 
'  after  a  mik's  concealment,^  to  re-appear  wim  more  glory  snd 
beauty  than  before.    Our  Author  says : 


*  I  have  ebdesvoured  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  inuli,  aad 
ftr  it  has  alibrded  any  gioond  for  the  above  assertions.  In 
the  oourie  of  the  river»  whidi,  in  this  part,  I  Mlow^  downwards*  1 
jfoond  a  oontin'toous  stream.  Sospectingy  however*  that  iu  volasae 
was  become  decreased  below  Woscote  Bridge»  I  took  the  opporCnnity 
of  a  second  visit  to  examine  it  more.carefidly ;  and  thea  CMcovered 
an  eddy  behind  the  rock  in  Pike  Pool»  where  I  should  oakalate  thai 
about  one  third  part  of  the  stream  was  ebsoibed ;  and  it  probably 
finds  its  outlet  into  the  channd  again,  somewhere  ia  Narrow  Dale. 
As  I  had  observed,  in  the  snmmer  of  1810,  tiiat  the  sMaai  of  die 
Wye  disappeared  for  a  short  space  a  little  below  Bostoa  $  I  laade 
inqdryat  Hartinclon,  whether  this  had  then  been  the  esse  with  the 
Dove,  and  was  informed,  that  the  Dove  had  never  been  known  to 
disappear  firom  the  sur&ce  inany  part  of  its  course/ 

Mr.  Edwards  hal^  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  render  the 
topography  of  his  poem  correct,  and  he  writes,  at  the  same  tinie» 
(ke  a  genuine  lover  of  nature.  Of  his  descriptive  powers,  our 
readers  will  now  be  enabled  to  judge.  He  has  certainly  pro- 
duced a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  poem.  We  must  pre 
tiie  conduoing  stanzas. 


<  At  length  'tis  gain'd,  the  heathy  cloud-d^t 
Not  at  the  hamlet  of  Dove  Head  I  rest, 
Bnt  l^gher  up,  beside  a  bubblina  feontdb. 
That  makes  within  a  Uttle  well  Its  nest 
Here  springs  the  Dove !  and  with  a  grate&d  east 
I  drink  its  waters,  that  first  serve  the  poor«-« 
O  when  shall  th^  repose  on  ocean's  bnnst  f 
How  long  most  their  rough  pilgrionffe  enAire  ? 
They  ask  not,  but  commence  Uieir  wila  romantic  tkatt 
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<  H«rp»  10 Uie sweeter  Toiceof  waters playM» 
Where  nam's  fouotains  rise  in  crystal  nogs ; 
And  where,  with  cliflBi  o'erhung,  aud  Icaiy  shade. 
The  stream  of  Dove  descends  on  brilliant  wings; 
Here  may'st  thou  hush  to  rest  thy  quivering  strings ! 
For  I  have  seen  Pike  Pool's  deep-mirror'd  cone; 
Within  the  marble  cave  have  drank  its  springs ; 
And  resting  now  upon  Dove's  fountain-stone. 
Thy  music  dies  away— her  soft  pipe  trills  alone  i'  p.  56. 

We  ha?e  noticed  some  trivial  errors,  but  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  particularize  them.  The  minor  pieces  are  very 
minor.  Nevertneless,  some  of  tlie  Inscriptions  are  happy,  and 
there  are  seven  very  neat  sonnets;  one  to  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
rather  unfortunately  complimenting  him  on  hia  conjueal  cha- 
racter, and  a  beantiral  one  '  on  the  fall  of  Darley  Orove ;  but  we 
prefer  the  noble  sonnet  entitled  "  Easter.''  Our  readers  will 
already  have  noticed  the  purity  of  sentiment  and  correct  reli- 
gions feeling  which  characterise  Mr.  Edwarda'a  poetry. 

<  I  saw  the  beautjrof  the  year  laidlow : 
Atttomnal  winds  from  mountain,  rock,  and  cave» 
Ito  dirge  in  melaiu^oly  echoes  gave. 
And  Winter  came  and  piled  its  tomb  of  snow. 
Man  too,  to  his  appointed  place  must  go : 
Strength,  riches,  valor,  wisdom,  cannot  save ; 
The  noblest  form  is  destined  to  the  grave. 
But,  O  ye  heavens,  with  gratulation  glow  1 
And  lettbe  perish'd  seasons  of  the  year 
Return  in  pristine  lovelineis  and  bloom. 

With  hope  and  gladn®***    ^  ^^  ^°^  ^^  '^^^ 
Of  Man's  redemption  from  his  mortal  doom : 
The  trumpet  of  the  festival  we  hear. 
That  hails  Messiah  trampling  on  the  tomb !'  p.  105. 

We  cannot  introduce  our  readers  to  Mr.  Carrington  more 
advantageoualy  than  by  selecting  from  the  miscellaneous  piecea 
in  his  volume,  the  poem  on  Uie  kindred  subject  of  ''  Chnstmaa 
•*  Mom." 

*  *Twas  not  the  moon  in  glory  streaming. 
As  she  swam  forth  from  doud  concealing; 
It  was  not  meteor  glance,  nor  li^ht'ning. 
The  gorgeous  concave  instant  bnght'ning. 
That  rujuing  on  the  shepherd's  eye, 
Illttmiii7heaven*s  vast  canopy ! 
But,  sailing  down  the  radiant  sW,  ' 

Fran  bowers  of  bliss,  from  worlds  on  high 
Appear'dy  upborne  on  wings  of  fire, 
A  seraph  best— an  angel  choir ! 
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*  It  cane— diat  gleprimit  eiylNttirf 
To  hail  tke  IwcAftKATs  MTsrsav ! 
Far  this  awoke  tlie  exCatic  hjOD, 
From  glowing  Npi of  teraplHiii! 

Ne'er  tow^d  such  straioB  ou  earUily  gafe. 
O'er  iMreezy  hill^  or  lift*nmg  vale, 
Before ;  nor  $hil\  sach  sounds  a^in 
Break  on  the  raptnr'd  ear  of  men, 
■    TflU  rWng  to  hts  natiire  tky, 
He  put  on  Immortality. 

*  Tor  thiBi  too,  flam*d  o'er  Bethlehem^ 
The  brightest  in  nieht's  diadem. 

Hist  herald  star  whose  pilot  ray 
IfHm^d  the  magi's  doubtful  way  { 
Brieht  wanderer  through  the  fields  of  air, 
Whieh  led  the  enquiring  sages  where, 
Cndled  within  a  worthless  manger. 
Slept  on  that  mom  the  hnnuMtBi  stranger. 

*  He  might  have  oopse  in  r^gal  pomp, 
With  pealing  of  Archangel  trump,-* 
An  angel  blast  as  loud  and  dreao. 

As  thai  whieh  shall  awake  the  dead ; 

His  lightnmg  might  have  scaled  the  n%ht. 

Streaming  insuftrable  light  i 

His  thunder,  deep^nhig,  peal  en  peal. 

Have  made  earth  to  her  centre  leel. 

Deep  voices  sach  as  shook  with  fear. 

At  Sinai's  base,  the  fhvor'd  seer ; 

The  wing  of  whirlwind  might  have  borne  hini{ 

The  trampling  earthquake  eone  befbi«  him ; 

He  might  have  eome,  that  Holt  One, 

With  millions  round  his  awfal  Oirone, 

Countless,  as  are  the  sands  that  lie 

On  burning  plains  of  Arahjr, 

And,  ann'd  for  vengeance,  who  could  stand . 

Before  each  oonq'ring  red  right  hand  t 

*  He  canu  noi  thus :  no  earthquake  rfiodc 
Shiver'd  the  everlasting  rock ; 
No  trumpet  blast,  nor  thunder  peal. 
Made  eartli  throi^h  aU  her  regions  reel; 
And  but  for  the  nqraterioua  voicing 
Of  that  unearthly  choir  rejoiciogt 
And  but  for  that  strange  herald  eem, 
The  sur  which  bum'd  o'er  Bethleliem» 
The  shepherds,  on  his  natal  morn*  * 

Had  known  not  that  the  God  was  bom. 
There  toere  no  terr(fr$t  for  die  song 
Of  peace  rose  from  die  seraph  throng; 
On  wings  of  love  he  came,— -lo  savc^ 
To  pluck  pide  terror  frona  the  grave. 
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Andy  on  the  blood-«lftiiiM  Cahtrjfp 
H«  won  for  Mao  the  victory  P 

tf  these  simple  lines  please  our  readers  as  well  as  they  please 
us»  they  will  listen  with  some  interest  to  the  Author's  pre* 
fatory  statement  in  deprecatkm  of  the  severity  of  ^criticism. 

Md  the  celehrated  tale  of  <<  Old  Mortality,"  Mr.  t^atieoDD,  the 
▼t]h|re  teacher,  after  describing  with  admirable  £delity  liis  anxious 
and  distressing  labours  during  the  dajr,  obsenres :  "  The.  reader  may 
have  some  conception  of  the  relief  which  a  solitary  walk  in  the  cool 
of  a  fine  summer  erening  affords  to  the  bead  which  has  achod,  and 
the  nerres  whidi  have  been  shattered,  for  90  many  hours,  ia  plying 
the  task  of  pnblic  instruction.  My  cnief  hauntt''  he  coalimMs,  **  in 
these  hours  of  golden  leisure,  is  tlie  banks  of  the  small  streaai^  which 
winding  through  a  lone  vale  of  green  bracken,  passes  in  front  of  the 
village  school  house."  fiut  the  teacher  of  Gandercleugb  pomessed 
advantages  which  never  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  the  writer  of  tais  work. 
Engaged,  like  that  far-famed  persbnagie,  in  the  educatioa  of  youth, 
his  labours  have  seldom  been  relinquished  till  the  dose  of  oaviongest 
summer  Evenings ;  when  instead  of  retiring  to  tbe  blinks  of  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  he  has  almost  uniformly  been  driven  by  business  con* 
nected  with  his  arduous  profession,  or  by  literary  cares^  to  his  solitary 
stady  at  home.  There,  depressed  by  the  previous  fasfgues  of  the 
dav,  he  has  occasionally  indulged  in  composition;  and  hence  this 
volume,  the  production  of  manv  a  pensive,  abstracted  bear.  In 
publishing  his  effusions^  the  highest  ambition  of  the  Writer  is  to 

E lease  his  subscribers ;  and  should  he  fortunately  attain  this  object, 
e  cheerfully  resigns  all  pretensions  to  more  distingvished  honours.* 

It  can  no  longer  be  said,  that  poets  are  the  drones  of  society. 
This  simple-^bearted  statement  presents  to  us  a  picture  of 
modest  industry  and  intellectaat  ardour,  which,  in  a  fancy 
sketch,  could  not  fail  to  please ;  and  why  should  the  reality  be 
less  interesting  ?  To  our  minds,  the  schoolmaster  of  Plymouth 
dock,  retiring  after  tbe  worse  than,  aiamial  laboar  of  tbe  day, 
to  solace  hinuelf,  in  hsa  ac^tasv  atady,  with  bin  booka  and  his 
pen,  is  to  the  full  as  peetieai  a  personage  as  the  teacher 
of  Gandercleugh,  without  partaking  of  th«  ridiealoiis.  It  is 
such  men,  after  all,  ilmt  are  actaated  by  tke  gentline  fiterary 
passion,  the  true  spirit  of  aathorship  ;  and  not  ottr  town  poeta 
and  well-dressed  Hterati  who  are  making  the  most  money,  and 
the  most  noise. 

The  "  Banks  of  Tamar''  is  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which 
the  lovers  of  Thomson,  of  Cowper,  and  of  AkeasidiB  will 
alwajra  consider  aa  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  form  of 
descriptive  vesae.  Tha  peeas  opena  with  a  aparited  lavocation 
to  Monung,  which  iatrodncea  a  panagync  an  aor  fickle 
climate,  in  spite  of  all  its  mosalare  and  capricicrasneas,  worthy 
of  the  poet  who  exthdwmd, 
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<  Ebgland  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  ttiH  .* 

We  are  now  to  enbfark  on  the  Tainar»  bouad  on  a 
day's  voyage  of  pleaaut^  And  poetry. 

is ghr*n to  PiiBASOTME*    Leinal nora&ts  -        . 
Decry  the  iimpkmg  Holidat  I-— ibe  iVght 
From  all  the  paini  the  bintle  of  the  wprldl 
Let  not  the  Cynic  look  with  janndic'd  eye 
On  those  ealfveniftg  hoifrs,  which,  like  the  bursts 
Of  sunshine  on  the  waywornpilgrim*s  head. 
Dispel  the  mental  gloom.    They  are  the  salt 
Of  this  our  short  existence  \  thev  beguile 
The  ruKged  road  of  IHe ;  they  often  brace 
Anew  Uie  slackened  nerves,  refresh  the  braio. 
Rouse  up  Uie  spirits,  and  revive  the  hearti 
'  Let  him  not  look  with  stem,  reproving  glance 
On  the  snatchM  joys  of  those  poor  prisoners. 
Whom  the  harsh  gaoler.  Business,  in  his  gripe 
Fastens  but  too  securely.    Man  is  bound 
By  artificial  ties,  where  cities  rear 
Their  huge  circumflnrence ;  but  bow  ho  longs 
To  quit  them  for  a  season ;  how  he  strives. 
Like  some  imprison'd  bird  that  droops  within 
Its  bars,  to  leave  engirtiag  ties  behind, 
And  feel  the  breeze  of  Heaven  upon  his  cheek, 
The  uncontaminated  breeze,  and  rove 
In  the  fresh  fields,  or  skim  the  river's  breast, 
A  joyous  denizen  of  earth.    To  him, 
How  grand  the  mountain's  eloudy  brow,*«  how  swcec« 
How  doubly  sweet  are  sunny  vales,  how  wave 
The  wanton  woods,  how  freshly  flow  the  screMw, 
Responsive  to  the  song  of  mom  and  eve. 
He  sees  a  million  beauties,  which  the  sons 
Of  Lbisorb  mtis ;  for  they  wi^  heedless  step. 
And  vacant  eye,  stroll  ofl  among  the  works. 
The  miracles  of  Nature,  uniropress'd 
By  all  thev  see,  and  undeltghted  too 
At  the  son  sounds  that  ever  are  abroad;*-^ 
The  bum  of  bee,  the  whisp'ring  of  the  braeae, 
The  rush  of  wmgs,  the  leap  of  sportive  fish. 
The  sky's  clear  song,  the  music  of  the  Itef, 
And  the  melodioos  lapses  of  the  rilhk 

<  He,  'mid  the  high,  the  infinite  display 
Of  nature,  feels  new  inspiration  seiie 
His  quickening  powers ;  and  if  he  fM  a  pang, 
'TIS  at  the  thought,  the  shuddering  thought,  that  sooir 
Of  verdant  scenes,  reviving  gales,  and  soass 
Of  the  wild  wood,  the  lays  of  earth  and  sfy. 
At  once  bereav'd,  he  moa  retnce  hiast^ 
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Where  Ueein  no  flowers,  where  oveiT  fleeing  air  > 
Wafts  finil  contagion  throush  the  darkened  street, 
*  Atnd  Oaks  nM^pinuii  all  fhe'long«  Ions  yeart 
8ita  on  her  ebon  throne  and  lei^gha  aft  Mail.' 

We  have  donbtleaa  jneaden  to. whose  feelings  these  lines  will 
come  hoBM,  Before^  however,  we  set  sail,  me  Poet  conducts 
us»  with  all  the  pride  of  local  attaeliilieiit»  lo  a  scene  of  almost 
unrivalled  beauty,  the  hei^ita  of'  Mount  Edgecumbe* 

*  O  when  the  breath 
Of  Spring  is  on.  thy  renotated  hill, 

When  all  the  buds  are  leaping  into  leaf. 
And  the  bnMul  sheets  of  earlv  foliage  de|he  . 
Anew,  thy  waste  of  bough,  deliciotts  'tis 
To  look  on  thy  penrasula.    When  rests 
The  beam  of  Suamier  on  thy  pomp  of  wood^^ 
Grore  over  grore  ascending  from  the  edge 
Of  the  brown  cli£&  to  where  the  wild  van  lifts 
Its  crown  of  pines,  and  all  impressively. 
Rest  at  high  noon  beneath  the  bright  serene,-^ 
Breeseless  the  land,  wavelets  the  circling  sea. 
Above  all  green  apd  glowing,  all  below 
Blue  with  that  girdle  of  the  Atlantic — blue 
And  studded  o'er  with  diamonds  which  the  Sua 
Has  sprinkled  on  it,  every  stranger  eye 
Br^htens  withecstacyl 

*  But  when  the  gale 
Of  solemn  Autumn  moans  around  thy  hill. 

In  strange,  and  hollow,  and  prophetic  gusts, 
When  all  the  glory  of  the  summer  day 
Departed*  toadiing  hues  adorn  thv  woods, — 
Umber,  and  gold,  and  purple,  and  the  creen 
Which  lingers  yet^— O  wnere  has  Earth  a  scene 
So  beautiful  i 

*  The  ever^iiftiiu;  VIEW 
Is  thine,  and  as  he  saunters  through  thy  gladies» 
The  charm*d  spectator  sees,  at  e^tj  step 

New  combinations  rise.    Descried  mm  tar. 
Straying  between  his  headlands,  Tamajs  rolls 
His  sinuous  course  mid  foliage,  flowers,  and  song^. 
Until  he  mingles  with  the  azure  Sound, 
The  reservoir  of  rivers.    Silv'iy  bays 
Are  seen  where  commerce  lifts  *the  peaceful  sail. 
Or  where  the  war-barks  risei  the  indented  coast 
Frowns  with  wave-breasting  rodM,  nor  does  the  eye 
Foroet  the  proud  disphgr  of  bustling  towns 
And  busy  arsenals,  and  clifls  high  crowned 
With  pealing  batleriest  and  flags  that  wave 
In  the  fresh  Ooean  pde ;  but  glances  off 
With  more  dd%ht  to  nmrk  the  rural  reign, — 
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Lookup  imo  the'lifMi4ny*J  fimttb  {  iIm  «oC*^ 
Sweet  cotft  that  love,  -the  Arie»  the  tSIi^  «piae 
Upnuhing  thfi«|^  tW  tfiti^  i  •  f»il  ^Miplef. 
Of  loreliest  objecUt  widely  •calter'd  o'er 
T&^ImM  mA  Mlei^kHidbetMy  ««ev«r  eroM^tf 
By  llM«e  woritt  lMd^f##t  WhMf  ndctf  fingla^ 
.A  regMMi  of  iiiriifvdflto* 


Id  the  dim  dittance  hi»  doud-oover'd  hetd, 
With  gmoite  girdle  sweeping  needy  round 
The  Taried  map,  until  he  plants  his  foot 
Sublimely  in  the  loud  Atlantic  wsnre. 

*  But  who  that  cKmbs  the  brow  subtbiey  and  thence  - 
Sunrejrs  the  dread  irooienBi^  of  sea. 

Wild  heaving  often  here,  and  seldom  InlHd 

To  deep  tnmquiIHiy;  e'en  by  the  hush 

Of  Summer,  ^eli  not  pleasure,  wonder,  awe 

Alternate,  as  hi  hreeee,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

He  gftzes on  its  bosoml    Cm  the  waste 

Of  waters,  rotfing  from  the  birth  of  Hme, 

The  ^eat  and  fathomless  Ocean,  swathing  round, 

As  with  a  girdle,  this  stdpendous  Earth, 

The  eye  woufd  dwell  for  ever!    Every  shore 

The  wave  of  Ocean  visits.    On  it  roams 

Through  the  bright  bumhtg  sBone  where  ardent  gales 

Cool  their  scorch'd  pinions  in  it.    Indian  jsiirs 

From  boweni  of  Miss,  waft  o*er  iu  smillne  face 

Perfumes  of  Paradise ;  and  round  the  poTes, 

Startling  the  efemaf  solitudes  of  snow, 

The  restless  wanderer  howls ! 

*  And  with  a  voice 
Loud  as  the  (hoftder  peal,  it  wildly  bunmi 
Upon  thee,  Edgecombe,  when  the  dark  Sonth  West 
Is  oattling  with  it;  bat  when  gentle  airs 
Have  cahuM  the  sngry  deep,  and  on  its  face 
The  ships  again  are  sporting,  soothing  *tis 
To  listen  to  the  moan  of  Ocean,  as 
It  kisses  the  smooth  beach,  or  waotonfr 
Plays  in  the  echoing  clift/  pp.  13— -17. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  before  met  with  a  sbapJaiuich 
in  poetry. 

*  But  or  in  Peace  or  War,  there  is  no  pause 
To  the  huge  labours  of  thai  Arsenal 

Whose  foot  the  Tam ab  lares.    There  Seifaee  leya 

The  snlid  keel, and o»  it  leass  afiraoie 

Enduring,  beautifulf  magaificent*    The  weode 

Of  Europe,  Asi^  Africa  devote 

Their  mightiest  ftiliage  to  form  the  vast    ■ 

The  thundcr-bearii^  structure,  'iill«  at  last. 
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By  tbouiand  hinli  iiiwii*d,  die  MuMV  Mp 

ft  ready  te  tk#  faiMMive  L AiWOH.    TM  day 

Arrives,  tha  Alkai&  tida  li  Malliog  Mgh 

To  place  her  OB  ki  boeaafe*    O^  liar  deiski 

The  atrearoaia  wanra  idl«frikiitly  t  anaand, 

Ealiv'ning  nialcilaalB,  axilla  nyriadfl  6ro#d     * 

WlMia  the  bald  nwel  oo  iMrnipid  plaiia 

Sits  proudly.    Hark,  the  iairaM  ariiwif 

Remove  her  lasl  sappafts  i---a  bieathlees  paasa 

Holds  the  vast  malutude  ^— a  moosenl,  she 

Remains  upoa  her  slope,---Uien  starts»— and  noir 

Rushinff  sublimely  to  the  flashing  deep. 

Amid  the  shoatt  of  thomands  she  dasceada ; 

Than  rises  buovantlgr»  a  ffraoeftil  pile»    ' 

To  float  supindy  an  the  Uaa  HAisoAae» 

Till  England  the  wias^nirada  shall  send. 

To  bear  her  dresded  banner  rovnd  ite  globe.'  pp.  M;  23. 

We  cannot  aiFord  time  to  accompany  our  Author  dbe  whole 
of  hia  ezcuraioa.  Tha  foUowing  deaoiiptk^u  ia  toa  baaaiifiil  to 
be  passed  over. 

*  We  steer  from  point  to  point,  but  stfll  the  l^af 
Is  sill  thy  owUf  Coraubia.    Devon  spreads 
Her  fields  luxuriant,  but  reserves  her  store 
Of  rocks  and  groves  magnificents  to  cheer 
The  wandereA  eve  hereafter,    llirough  the  reeds 
With  whioh  ihe  plants  her  shorCi  a  gentle  air 
Is  stealing  novr^  and  pensive  murmVmgs  rise* 
At  if  pale  Syrinx  moao'd«    The  Zephyr  sfgh'd 
But  for  a  moment^  for  the  tyrant  Sun 
Scorcb'd  iti  light  wings :  it  maj  not  venlufe  forth 
To  kiss  the  river's  bosom.    E'ea  the  lark 
Declines,  the  glowing  heav'n :  the  woodland  choir 
Are  silent  as  at  midnight,  and  leposa 
Within  the  shadowy  glade,  'till  £ve  shall  ask 
Theur  melodies  again.    If  Moaviaa  bid 
Nature  reviviQg  from  her  rest  to  blesf 
The  woodhmd  choir  wl|h  livelier  scng,  fior  Eve 
Has  too  her  dying  and  bewitduag  straina; 
A  OHwic  power  i$  bar's,  a  aamalass  charm. 
And  neh  la  tha  repast  she  givei  to  Um 
Who  loves  amid  her  faiir  reign  to  rove. 
And  hear  the  lay  that  bids  tha  Sun  farewell 

<  Ta  solemn  woods,  how  pleasing  His  to  Am 
On  this  caha  flaadt  and  Saa  yaa  tons  at  rest. 
In  ona  of  Suounar^a  masl  impasiiva  moods ; 
When  scarody  etaals  a  vagrant  air  abmad, 
To  band  tha  racri,  or  creep  amaqg  the  floweni* 
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And  Sol  is  high,  ttndiiolds  frfiunphant  reko  ^ 

Orer  th^  breezdesa,  liobeless  ennlu    Anoiyet 

'T!s  tweeter  ikt.  wlieti  freah'aing  breeaei  fly 

Over.ihe  earth,  to  (>e  abroad,  and  see  ' 

The  tonnding  forest  heave  iU  million  sprays 

In  the  ooottnotion ;  and  to  mark  the  giass 

0*er  all  the  landscape  roU  its  verd*roi]^  aeas. 

Now  in  broad  billows  stooping  to  the  sodt 

Now  sweeping  up  elastic  to  the  beam/  |^.  ^0-^2. 

We  mittt  mdce  rooni  for  one  more  extract :  it  oceom  towards 
the  doae  of  the  tour. 

*  Aniid  this  region  of  enchantm^t  stands 

A  pile  stupendous,  rising  from  the  flood 

Abruptly  \  and  though  nature  round  its  base 

Has  nung  her  leaftge,  vet  its  sides  are  bare. 

And  vermireless,.and  sniveled.    On  its  Cop 

A  dbape  fantastic,  wild,  uncouth,  appears. 

Like  some  deserted  wind  worn  turret  which  ' 

Has  borne  the  storms  of  ages !    He  who  skims 

The  stream  below  looks  up  with  reverence, 

And  quickly  difis  his  oar,  and  hastens  by 

The  mwning  pinnade ;  for  Time  has  been 

Most  busy  here,  and  has  bestrewn  the  ground 

With  masdTe  fiagments.    Bound  the  noaiy  wreck 

The  hawk  is  sailing  now  :  the  tyrant  loves 

To  buiki  his  nest  where  desolation  holds' 

Her  lonely  rei^n ;  he  seeks  the.  crag,  the  rock. 

The  inaccessible  and  dr^ry  heieh^ 

And  there  unscar'd,  unsought,  the  prowler  feeds 

With  bloodiest  plunder  hb  inKatiate  brood. 
'  And  well,  bold  Yock,  has  Nature  placM  fliee  bere^ 

Thus  rugged,  blasted,  ftOwnmg,  verdureless  1 

More  lovdy  seem  the  groves  with  diee  so  near. 

More  fair,  more  fresh ;  thou  mshest  on  the  view 

VTiiti  front  so  wild  and  withering,  that  we  turn 

With  eager  eye  to  look  on  themr^-alrayM 

In  livins,  youthfid  beauty.    But,farewdl^ 

Dread  chronicle  of  centuries!  we  baste 

To  moor  our  skifF,  awhile,  where  on  the  eiir 

Delighted,  fidls  the  music  of  the  Witia.;  '  "  ' 

'    *  And  hark  upon  tbe  eddying  breese' of  feve 
'^TkiOiashaoBorOus.    Now  sweep  we  h>dnd    ' 
\  Tb»  point  of  that  green  Ishindj    Ihf  rr ,  dlschrtl 

Aalenglh,  ii  graom.  curve  tha  river  powsb 
:  Brw  bask  la  bank  the  Bqtiid  vokunea  down* 
,  (    .,.    <  There  are  no  sweeter  sounds  on  Earth  than  tboap 
*  f   ,i,Of  Sfcntly  ailing  waters;  but  when  Iqpid 
^  As  thunder,  from  some  height  terrific  breaks 

*the  foaming  torrent,  leapinjg  into  gul& 
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Profound  and. bpniblet  tfiQ.of&i^  •wr 
Listens  dismayed.    Tne  astonished  eye.sunrejf 
The  headlong  cataracts  pluiig^d  &r  below^ 
Upon  the  groaning  rock;  ic  Yiews  the  whirlst      . 
The  foaming  currents,  wave  on  wave  compixM 
In  furious  cmQess  coi^ct,  and  deqliaas 
The  appalJiM  tpeotacle.    Not  thus  d/sscends  . 
th^  Q^Tiae  jmnr,    Xead%  on  ^is  flood*  ; 

SwelPd  by  auxiliaf  streams,  be  siravs  awhOe 
Amid  ibe  lawns 'of  WerHngton,  andlaves' 
Tly  ancieni  walfafi  Lanocestonr.    Tbence.  in  deep 
And  silent  course,  he  seeks  th^  leaf-dad  bridge^ 
Romantic  Greystone,  murm'nng  gently  through 
Thy  tvied  arches.    Wieh  (he  Ocean  tide. 
Seeking  proud  union  then,  the  tranquil  flood 
Rolls  on,  'tin  smoothly,  musically,  leaps 
The  bright,  descending  river  o'er  the  YTier. 

•  'Tis  o'er, — ^Uie  day  declines,  with  sober  step 
Pale  Eveninff  comes ;  and  everr  eye  that  saw 
The  cheerful  morn,  and  gUsten'd  at  the  sight. 

Looks  westward,  now*  where  dts  the  God  of  Day 

Upon  hb  burning  throne;  the  glowing  clouds 

Encircling  him  with  hues  no  pencil  dares 

To  emulate.    In  vain  the  floating  pomp— 

The  golden  blaze— 4he  emerald  tmts — the  seas 

Of  sapphire,  and  the  isleU  blest  that  sail 

The  ethereal  ocean ;  pensively  we  gaze 

On  that  which  should  divinest  pleasure  jrield ; 

And  fain  would  Frienddiip»  like  the  chief  of  old. 

Arrest  the  course  of  yon  departing  Sun : 

But,  Bh  1  in  characters  as  true  as  grand 

And  beautiful,  thoae  evanescent  streaks 

Which  now  he  scatters  o*er  the  baming  heav'n. 

Foretell  the  rapid  dose  of  day  1    We  seek 

Reluctantly  our  bark,  too  soon  to  lose 

Woods,  rocks,  and  verdant  hills,  andsmiling  lawns. 

In  the  deep  shades  of  the  rdentless  night.*  pp.  85-— 89. 

If  our  readers  have  not  long  ere  this  found  out,  that  the 
Banks  of  the  Tamar  is  a  poem  worthy  of  the  beautiful  stream 
it  celebrates,  we  fear  that  no  epithets  we  might  emplojr  to  cha- 
racterize it,  would  instruct  them.  We  are  ^ad  to  notice  a  list 
of  subscribers  which  testifies  that  the  Author  is  not  wholly . 
without  honour  in  his  own  country,  to  whid^  he  certainly  does 
honour ;  such  a  man  deserves,  however,  a  better  fate.    The 

Eassages  we  have  extracted,  will  bear  a  comparison -with  the 
est  oescrifytive  poetry  in  the  lai^agOi  v^  the  w4f die  poem  b . 
extremely  pleasing.    We  consider  boflyVqfmney— we  snail  not 
attempt  to  settle  tke  cQmparativsi^  merita  of  the  Dota  and  the 

Vol.  XIX.  2N 
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Xasoar^^r.Qfstbtar  respective  champions— 9b  nnjiiiiexeai^g^ 
onakm  to  qot  ilbtsoy.    We  do  not  pFomiae  tii  Wf  M  ;aSf^^ 
tke  next  Tivec  that  mty  be  presented  to  us :  that^iinU.  dl^jpfv^d^^ 
die  timttiblfly.  iBSiie  ffom. 


w 


Att*  X.-  2V  Chunk  in  C(iiu^n»  or  Heira  in 

B-omises.    By  Wiiltani  Seaton,  Minuter  of  Wendbyi«ftbC 
'    Aothbr  of  <«  The  Chwth  in  the  Wddemois.^    In  nw  Vol 

Vol. I.  f 2mo;  pp.  S64.    Price  68.    Londen«t8fS.  ^*'  . 

E  ebaU  maice  the  best  amends  to  Mr.  Seatbn  for  pftwrg 
by  hla  'former  publi6ation»  by  taking  this  early  lOppoc- 
tnnity  6f  recommending  his  present  vohime  to  the  i^ntinr  el 
our  religious  readers.  '  Though  notUng/  ashexlateai: 
Preface,  '  is  to  be  expected  that  would  please  « lfistMii0Q9 
'  or  gratify  such  as  are  pleased  with  truth  only  B8*ad 
'  with  literary  embellishments/  yet,  the  work  is  wWf  mnpte< 
both  to  interest  and  to  edify  the  class  of  readers  for  wMbe  im* 

EQvement  it  is  designed.  Perhaps,  the  true  use'of  iAcred 
Rtory  has  been  of  late  too  much  lost  sight  of.  Some  pf  the 
old  writers  carried  much  too  far  their  mystical  ezpositioos  of 
what  they  considered  as  typical  in  the  events  whicn  beJU  the 
dhildren  of  Israel ;  and  in  our  own  day,  we  have  had 
sitorswho  have  shewn  their  ingenuity  in  spicitualiaiW' 
iteip  of  the  Levitical  code,  and  every  stone Jn  Solonoiim 

fie,  till  the  Bible  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  ridMBebo^lu 
here  is,  however,  an  opposite  extreme;  and  the  nttenlkm  now 
,paid  to  Biblical  criticism  and  Oriental  illustration,  has  a  ten* 
dency  to  divert  the  mind  from  that  spiritual  use'  of  th^Ustdri- 
eal  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  clearlv  indii^^  in 
their  design.  The  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  lEpistle  to  the 
ConnthianB  sufficiently  indicates  what  is  the  proper  nee  to.  be 
made  of  Ae  ^*  figures^'  or  **  examples"  which  en^  ftisjp 
present  to  the  believer.  Such  a  work,  then,  an  the  ono  * 
ns/we  think  well  adapted  lo  be  uaefU  as  an  nanintawtn 

tdain  reader  in  deriving  from  the  Old  Testament  UMi  ^ 
essons  it  is  adapted  to  convey ;  and  ibe  exeentkNi:  bf  ikMM* 
sent  publication  appears,  so  fiur  as  we  have  examined i|^  ^^K^ 
.judicAOu«,  free  from  all  violent  accommodations  oF^^flwal 
.  meaning,  and  characteristically  evangelical.    We  subjiilktfi^ 
enacimiitia*  *  .  t.      * 

<  Though  posseMbn  was  as  large  as  the  pronAei  and  faifWiigini 

:  wanting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  its  description ;  though  tMffntnigt 

the  beauty  and  richness  of  thehr  huheritanoe  bespoke  filV*«dUi^' iHd 

'  theh'  own  ftUcity,  yet  there  is,  hi  die  best  earthly  cendWin  'flUjcht 
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ble^  that  which  may  cbtiviDce  us  that  the  dtti^s  tf  Uis'goodneM  He 

tkiuch'  beyond  any  Aioff  that  fa  seen  and  enjoyed  here*   The  moit 

pivararable  ieenei  ef  m,  and  the  mett  prespereus  condition  of  ad« 

sadhridoal  fiunily  or  nation,  has,  if  nothing  eiBe»  the  bnaUing  limit  of 

mortality  to  check  the  thought  of  pennanency»  and  to  admoniih  the 

heart  to  desire  more  satisOfing  gooa»  more  extended  proipeCtii  more 

I         Indtiog  pnnamioni.    It  could  nerer  be  the  design  of  God^  in  the  j^o^ 

i         &mmm  of  Ua  gaodtteis^  lo  cherish  in  his  own  people  the  earttily, 

I         MMdb^Andaen*ial  detiraa  of  corrupt  nature,  that  clinging  to  things 

temporal  which  crer  uefita  for  the  contemplation  and  nape  of  things 

ptertMl.    Had  this  been  the  end  of  all,  the  ultimatum  of  providencei 

I         none  of  his  childrsn  would  be  long  fell  in  a  stite  of  outward  nastf 

and  trial  t  whereas  they  are  often  found  poor  and  affictad»  persecuted 


I         mad  feieakeOff  nor  e? er  realiM  a  batter  conditieo  in  this  lifii.    And 

an  siiab  could  sever  acoard  with  the  dewgnr  of  the  covenant,  io 

Urithar  with, the  hope  of  the  fiithers.    The  grace  of  God  and  the 

^ih  of  .hiipa0|4e  ware  full  oC  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  an  immortal 

alatei  and  era  botli  ,to  be  regarded  as  holding  in  subserviency  all  the 

r^KAUtioiis  and  events  of  time.    The  Apostle  expresses  the  etevatwo 

of  their  viewsa  and  the  influence  of  the  j^eming  princioles  of 'their 

I  life*    In  the  perception  of  the^reat  realities  of  the  promise,  the  pei^ 

I  suasion  of  their  truth,  and  an  mward  realisation  of  personal  interest, 

iher  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth. 

I  **  And  they  that  say  such  things,  <^dare  plaimy  that  they  seek  a 

eoootry.    And,  truly,  if  they  had  been  mincmil  or  dmt  country  froas 

I  whence  diey.  came  ooti  they  might  have  had  opportani^  to  have  re* 

lamed:  bnl  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  tliat  Js,*  an  heavenly : 

Whensfbira  God  is  not  ^aosed  to  be  called  their  God ;  for  he  hath 

I  piapfwed  bt  th«»  a  city/'    Heb.  xL  14w 

*  The  very  circumstances  that  attended  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
'  mi|«dland  seemed  to  say  it  was  &r  short  of  what  was  to  be  the  nope 

I  of  man.    Though  a  rest  uid  an  inheritance  much  the  desire  of  tlftMe 

I  who  had  been  long  wandering,  and,  in  possession.  Yielding  the  ampfest 

I  reward  to  expectation,  yet  the  conflicts  that  attended  their  settlement^ 

I  and   the  fimited  triumphs  of  Joshua,  mdicated  something  beyoMl, 

I  another  rest  which  reaM«Md  for  the  people  of  God.    For  as  Baal 

'  fsisens,  ^  If  Joshua  had  given  them  tnat  rest»then  would,  not  Pavid 

'  ifterao  hmg  atime  baaa  apohan  of  another  rest.**    Tbe  Caoaanites 

'  itarslill  m  the  iaod,aDd  purposely  left  to  try  their  finthand  hope,  so 

I  .tbi|t  Df^iile  the  difficulties  taey  met  with  were  doubtless  disappomting  • 
I  ,'U|  the  hopw  of  the  carnal,  the.  views  of  the  spiritual  were  kept  alive 
'  lyr  ^ipQDaier prospects.  .And  as  Ions  as  life  lasts,  joccasiona  wm  not  be 
.i^bg  to  the  heirs  of  promise  to  mduce  hopes  of  a  better  world,  to 
wean  tne  heart  from  au  that  is  seen  or  possessed  here,  andt^  its 
best  attachinents  to  higher  daims.  The  voice  of  heaven^Jsw'**  Aaise 
'  .  lii^md.dapart;  for  Uiis  is  not  jou^  rest :  because  it  is  poUu{ed.* 
I  •  Ajie  aaast  CM  ^  Mod  man  cannot  rest  in  earthly  satisihctions,  Vior  in 
I  .  the  ii|vidc|rings  S  his  eye  aay  of  any  subhrnaiy  spot,  that  would  be  Vk 
f  .a0  hspa'fnd  all  my  d^e.  .  His  views  are.  above  the  (uloess  of  any 
I  esribly  oooditioot  lor  *'  risen  with  Christ*  he  has  been  taught  to  aist 


f 
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f*itf*)te8age •occurs  in  the  Introductory  ObserralMM.  .  jht 
Btoie  Idea,  a  most  important  one,  is  strikingly  iUustrated  in  je- 

I   iT       i!l  '1  '"^^*  '^^  ^  GmMUH  k^  «a»i*Wl  the  tnillifcij  jtf 

artflthey  buried  him  inihelH»4erof  W.lnheri^iiaa^^B'WrtAtKS 
wMph  u  In  mount  Epbnum,  on  Uw  north  aideof. the  kiHianhTlSEL 
pace  of  bw  utemient  was  ut  tba  lot  of  his  inberiineac  an*  mmJZ 
mhid  HI  how  toon  the  aeat  of  life  bcoaai«a  ite  liiiiaatnn  bfirt^ 
Short  had  been  the  date  of  hiaaetdeneatj  aii«draA*M**B*M. 
he  obtained  rest,  and  then  but  tan. befbre he mSt^iuSrtlfMm 
grare,  not  ^m  to  rlM  till  the  heavens  be  no  noae.  WturiilJia 
cr^r  or  iftore  conrhiciiw  proof  of  tttU  bisbar  and  aobhria*^ 
"oTwance  than  any  conumed  within  the  Smi^  af  this- Mb  ■^-*— 

usrtol  of  hi*  ehddren,  are  not  suffinied  to  eondnne  far  roaaaii  Vlk^ 
but  »e  early  removed  from  th.  happiest  scenes  ot^sSi    Sbel 
■oeakstbe  greatness  of  man,  and  theoMre  eukad  i-rrhhmi  trJtms. 

*J%Mof  hia  grace  are  too  eaalted,  and  the  dMpiavs oT-bk pMitt. 
too  wondrous,  to  centre  in  any  earthly  let,  (iMMKbeoMl  teC^ 
aadnchnes*  to  Eden,  when  as  yet  the sttJofSawSTJ!*?^ 
an«  love.    Tbe  phins  of  God  are  extendinc  anTpasteCT 


deiic^  on  witnessing  the  intrusions  of  death,  and  WuC  ttS^L 
naned  faberitances  of  once  distinguished^Uji*  i^STnLaSiSL 
iWtfcr  themsclres  for  whom  God  in  the  «Ww^  jTmSlSmT 
pnWjtdioifae  better  thing.  •»  "was  .a*  i*  gee^MHj  |^ 

^mnmaA-aerah  was  stiU  the  portion  tf  hia  lot.  mm  «...  ^-' 
Where  he  fiTod  in  poasesrion,  thJSHISy  to%IiJnaMBJ2t 
coittMndmeot,  «  JM^Tand  Joseph,  (It  wKSTl^TJSlSK^ 
aWebow  much  tbb  was  the  desiro'of  tha  fflyk^JfJTSE 
wtoetot, JAough  not  u  Uself,  vet  in  its  ^ioal  mT  Sn^^LJ&f 
bg(%.ph«!e1n  the  promise/ hind.    ll^mTTSXSSml: 

wbsfbad  tn  richly  provided  for  tb«  on*  as  wel  «  fhrS^^^ 
»^*»5^«Mce  entirely  tjpicsl.  would  aSS! m  mL^^SS^ 
oiifredaerted  natare  W CTei^  the  pre>or<iS.T?I^2K2f 
other  aamt^  so  Joshua  «sted  in  iboJaJky.  .rjTioAl  sSSh  to 
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I  Wft*  at  iteMd  6t  the  Aofu^  Where  Ae bettever  now  re«\i>.  in  whut 
I  tediaalivtHltle»  ftr  JeiiH  Is  the  iMurecdcna  4tid  the  n«  of  j|||lU» 
i     pMple/  pp.  8*g    ii€. 

From  among  many  passages  e<j^uaUy  pleasing*  we.  ^^  jo^e 
moreextTMl. 


*  ^  The  manna  ceased^*'— an  occurrence  ao  lei  totehdldMl^ttlBi 

ha  first  prodttdioo  or  its  long  continniipice:  it  marked  the  ipedal  prt- 

aanc*  Jt'Omif  and  was  an  act  of  hb  onmipotence;  for  theaoi^v 

waa  it  taken  away  when  no  Idnger  needed.    In  the  Wilderness  jk 

B^vot  fttlad  one  def  of  all  the  years  they  had  it.    Theirportion  h«i 

booft^as  snse  io  thm^  and  as  regnfar,  as  the  dawn  of  tight.    Mow 

BiiainM|lytfd  this  ovinew  die  peeulkr  care  of  i  covenant  God  m.^ 

teiMtod  ofor  his  Chnrch !    What  oeearion  fbr  exrited  views  of  his 

goodness  and  pow«r»  and  for  jdy  hi  that  relation  fn  which  the]^  were 

owgnod  to  ibo  Loed  &[  tlM  whole  earth  I    Sudi  indications  of  his  pre* 

soBoe  and  power  waee  little  isss  than  visible  manifestations  of  Deity. 

And  dins  oad  it  been  in  all  their  joomeyfaigs:  no  supply  wes  ever 

taken  away  a  day  too  soon,  nor  did  meter  ever  come  a  day  too  Iste ; 

waatMfer  psessedbefiws  relief  stood  ready  at  hand.  Not  more.ponc* 

tual  in  time  and  station  the  vevolvtionafy  systems  of  nature;,  than  tha 

conme  of  the  dMna  doiidnien  in  the  dispensations  of  providence. 

What  can  so  tranqnfllow  die  nrind  as  the  belief  of  this ;  or  what  pro« 

duoe  sttch  adm  relianoa  and  dieerfcl  hope  as  the  full  persuasion*  a(» 

tended  with  anappffopsialiag  sense  of  6od*sfiivour  ?    I  might  inquiret 

is  anparieswaa  tetal  smager  to  a  fiMt  so  well  known  in  the  Churdi 

of  GodI    No  believer,  in  retracing  Kfb  duroogh  its'  varied  so»ies^ 

and  especially  in  the  review  extending  bacdi  to  the  period  when  hope 

of  iataiMk  in  a  covenant  God  ibst  possessed  his  mind,  but  will  own 

the  iSNCoial  care  taken  in  concerns  iimnttely  bferior  to  those  of  ano* 

ther  uftb    One  aenree  baa  not  fiuled  till  another  has  been  ready  to 

open.    The  spring  was  near  at  hand  when  the  water  in  the  bottle  was 

wasted.    Often  sonl^distrsssiiigi  and  always  God-dishonourioff-*the 

fediaga  when  the  occorrenees  of  life  are  regarded  as  the  enect  of 

diance^  oi  eooaalhing  little  better,  and  not  as  the  result  of  anrange^' 


meats  peavsaiisly  determined  by  one  who,  £ar  the  comfort  of  his jwort 
pie,  has  said,  «■!  will  never  leave  thee,  never  ftrsake  diee."    u  ea* 
trsoflcdipfury  supplies  cease,  we  msy^  leel  assured  ordinary  ones  wiU.  / 
proy^,adPW<iOto     Onr  ftich  may  fkil  in  a  moment  of  trial ;  put  the  oo^*   , 
vensnt  never  osn.    Oh  the  mercy  that  diey  do  not  ftU  toge^er]-.  ^. 
Wl^  apparently  asfandes  have  been  wrought  to  supply  the  npmssitifs..a 
of  God'aohildfient  how  apt  have  they  been  to  conclude  that  sm^'mJ 
intffl^tisns  are  too  remarkable  to  be  repeatpd,  or  thst  Ui  ^eir  fii)f«i^.  ^ 
ii^ffdmor  aMpna  will  never  meet  dieir  case.    In  all  this,  ngHjW)^  fU 
of  those  ooveoant  aagagaiiisnie  to  wfaach  the  Lord  has  bounaj^u^sifl^  ,.^ 
^ilf^jxmpnhmd  bodi  hM  own^gloi^  and  his  people's  m>i^«u 
OmjA  be  nqrfidicityto  believe  that  no  mercy  shall  ever  c^fif^eip 
d>ii|  Vi^MMiMw  dbia  going  hodM  to  God;  that  my  real  mterei^/iefflUKa, 
to  ha  fKindnnad  V  pp.  »^U  '7!^?,,, 
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'^tr'trs^  0 


%^  Genikmen  and  FytBsffers  xdh  kawc  «wmb  h  iAg  ,Pn^ 

iie  CoHdudors  of  the  EcLteric  HsviftWf  %  wutt^ 

(poitfMid)  oftheiukjeci^  extent^  and  probable  price  of 


\n  thtBs^nm^Btmmn  pr«aebad  in  St«, 
Jobn^t  Church,  GUrgow.  By  Thooaps 
ChaliMrf,  D.O.  Svo*  1<H.  6d.  . 

Mr*  Sbtrott  T«m«ff*fi  ▼aliuMe  «•  Ujs» 
loqr  «f  Um  Af^l^-teKonH"  »  mudm  thm 

vbich  wUlbi»  publithGd  aliortly. 

The  Wftg  fNomiaed  finglitb  Flora  of 
(in^met  Bdward  Sinitb,  PmkleDtof 
thy  UM«ttii  Sodcty,  U  now  {wtBtiiig. 
tb«.Ai«Ksh  boMBif|«will  tbwb*  for- 
nitlitd  .fiilh  Ml  origifml  and  aoUMatic 
gyide  to  tby  iliidy  of  our  native  planta, 
io  bi*  o'Wp  jangoagr,  free  from  all  an* 
ntoeoary  taobaiccl  tenD««  and  apoord* 
lag  to  the  plan  wbicb  the  Aathor  bam 
Vmg  been  stndyiag  to  attun,  of  a  clat- 
aical  Engfifth  ttyle,  cfjecting  tb^t  bar- 
baroot,  neither  Eogrrah  nor  Latin,  phra* 
tfbiogyj  which    ao  many  writers  ha^e 
adopted.  '  The  laborious  and  intricate 
d|!partiiient  of  synonymet,  hitherto  co- 
pied without  examination  even  by  the 
bpt  s^nd  most  popular  writers,  will  here 
be  Tnv'ettiga  ted  throughout;  the  errurt  of 
the'  press,  timnscrtbed  hitherto  by  one 
attihgr  firom  anotbera  with  uiulti plied 
errtirs,  will  be  let  right;  ^nd  the  esMs- 
tial  characters  and  descriptions  will  all 
be   rc-c6osidered,  and  corrected    after 
Mature.    The  vork  will  be  enriched  whb 
practical   Toformatioo   relative   to   the 
^«8 lilies  and  usee  of  the  plants,  and  the 
subject  of  natural  orders  and  affinities^ 
lihheito  QOt  introduced  by  any  popular 
writer. 

TEarty  in  June  will  be  pubHshedy  a 
Funeral  Oratioo  on  General  DomOarier, 
wUb  QOiMdenitioos  on  the  events  of  bis 

*  Or*  IrviAg  ttM  in  the  press,  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Vi%  ObserVationi  oo 
tb^  ^udy  of  ibe  Civil  Law. 

'Kicbard  l^ayse  Knigbt,  Biq.  has  m 
•tw  t>oem  in  the  prcs%,  iRntitlcd  *'  Alfred.** 

The  young  Officer,  whose  Sketches  of 
India  were  so  nfuurjibly  received  by 
tfi*<r  p6b»c9  m*'  naitif  t«tdyibr|Ndrfi. 
fliilioB'  m  an  Svoi  vultwie,  **  RceoMsetions 
of  lb*T«llfeiila|'»  eMMnMtg 


€ommunkaied  to  fhepMiifc^  ^ 


thn  I 

S|ianisb  Nation. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  F«IU&  A 

••'THelK 

Biltain.icuiiisniad  Yi 

la  eogapoi  vpon  *^  Sylta 

llie  Sbrobbery  s"  oontnfeainf 

cal  and  boCaoical  acconnt  of  thm. 

ing  shrubs  and  traet,  wbiek 

nent  the  sbmhbery,  the  pMrk» 

acenes  in  general. 
The   facetious 

Younger,  is  employt^oM  « 

entitled,  '^Fibles  for  the  Mohf 

with  other  Poem«; 
Tke  R«r.  Jortih  Mrf 

the  press,  a  new  and 

his  **  Adult  Baptism,  and  tba 

of  an  who  die  In  InfiMe^, 
The  new  edition  «r  Hitf 

niele,  effiled  by  the-lttfe;  Mt 

maT  lieexpectcd  to  appear  hi  a 
W.  Marsden,  Keq.    F.ILS. 

has  just  published  the  Ibst  p^i 

his  Numismata    Orieiitbtti 

the  oriental  coinr, 

of  hlseollectiOH, 

cal*t  iHaaUnted.    It 

quarto  volnme,  and  eonlaJas 

plates  from  drawings  made 

Author's  inspection. 

The  third 
tba  Uteravy  Socicfty  of 
appear  dnring*  tbn  enffiinf 

In  the  press,  RemnHwbln  F 
the  Life  of  William   Rtfln, 
and '  AiocTiDan  w 
kittoelf)   ineloding 
Wtwno  Bent  Wewlitegv 
for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^ 
FoWished  from  the  ortglnat  mwk  Meiiiyu, 
with  noica  nitd  addiubna,  1»f 
Orme,  of  l%vCb|'AeilMrof< 
the  Lifo  of  Or.  Owen. 
'    In  thn  plHi,  nTWbnU<tf 
to  Ibe  Memorjr  of 
being  a  sfceTch  of  Mto  lUe 
of'Kfffe.  Mttfffa  CMm 

Cramp. ' 


or    \ 


in 


t    «79"  ] 


/l^;  ^<.  JU^I  p^,  ^^OiUV  R^^NjrJUY  J>U9U^HEa 


''lAMift!  m  OMMiorwl  of  Ml  Mifatt* 

Tli9lif«of>UPa(di«orj«oinai  ^ith 

A  Oibttiet  of  Fsfftnitt.  «OMitting  of 
•listtngubhsd  ehanctert,  British  and 
Voitrtfii  I  AMonpaHiai  wMk  s  WaC  bm^ 
iii«*ir  of  each  perwNi.  OoapHitiig  64 
iMrifslta  8«o.  18«. 

trtpfafitm  wjrtn^yg  »iMWn  ailiyiH  f 
ilw  %}m  vf  Obildrra  of  Poar  Y€w»  olil 
MUlvpward^    Wtili  portraiCi*  9  Tolt. 

MtaiCIIIB. 

A  TrMtite  oo  McaUdl  Oennfriiifeiit. 
Bf  Fr»«ew.WiUiH  Ji^D.  FrUow  of  the 
KoyaLCalkie  oC  Phyiirtiint  8vo.  7a.  6«l. 

MI^CiLLARBOUa. 

A  CtOtriie  of  tlw  filkaopte  BihKtst 
MS^  ie  tha  iUif  al  Ubraiy  of  Paria,  sad 
ia  UNii  af  ibe  Britiih  aad  Foraiga  BiUa 
Saaiaifi  arttk  apattaMW  of  tka  aKidora 
dwlaeUaf  Al^asinia.  By  Thoiaaa  PaU 
Planar  B.  A.  Mow  of  Triaity  ColU«»« 


the  Lidf  of  tbo  M aaov.    Bf  Mrs. 
Sdrrvood.  7a. 

Tto  Spr-GlM»i  or  TkallM  braagki 
liaaia  to  the  miad'a  aye  fta»  dd. 

'  Aa  AlpMB  Tola*  aagiaaiad  by  clicaoi-H 
itawn  wkith  aacariad  daiiaf  tba  com* 
aiaaffaairaiaf  iba  priiMit  oaaiury*  By 
iha  AtAlMT  of  Talaa  fiaai  Strttaerlaad. 
Sffola.  l9aM.  lOa.  .  . 

Aa  Bnay  oa  tba  Oliacla  of  Tbata. 

IL  lllaatralaaoaf  Priaaiplaa^— 111.  Aaa- 
lof y  vitb  aad  flappart  firoai  8oripiara» 
18a».4». 

TbaHaadaytaboot  Picooplori  oblaty 
daripacd  Ivtbaata  of  yoaaf  Ktaobonv 
aaAaaarawafd  baok  for  tba  Maior  acbo- 
lam  yaatSva.  4c  6d. 

Tba  P^pafaK  8ap«ilatMaa  aad  PaalWa 
AMMPoali  of  Iba  aifbbMidan  of  Soot* 
IbiA*  By  W.anwiStavafft.  ica|»»vo. 
<•. 

ia.Sifra«lypbical  Ularaftara  aad  Bf yp« 
\im  Amk|BitMa,-  iaahidhic  tbaAaUMw** 
tagiaal  Alfbabat,  aa  aataadad  by  Hr. 
qbaiapailioa >  w'ltkm,  liaatlatiaa of  Awa 
poMtabed  Greek  aad  Eg yptiaa 


aeripta.  By  Tbonas  Yooag,  M.D.  Fal« 
b»«  of  tba  Boyad  Society^  aad  of  Iba 
Royal  .CoMe^a  pf  Pbyticiana,  Wiib  a«* 
meroufl  aagravlnga,  8vo.  7t.  6d. 

roftTtr. 

Ad  Elegy  oo  the  late  Rev,  Henry 
Martyn,  and  other  poemi.  By  ^ba 
Lawaoo,  MuiBioaary  at  CakatU,  autbor 
of  •*  Wooiaa  la  f adia,**  ivc,  f^oap  6to« 
St. 

Tlie  Loyat  and  "Natloaal  Soagtaf  Bag « 
land;  fur  oae,  two,  tbrea  valors i  te- 
laot«d  ftoai  origiaal  iwaabaciripia  aaA 
aaily  pidatad  oopiaa  bi  tba  library  of 
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permiwion  lo  the  King.  IbHo.  91.  8a« 

Metias  and  Vcapara;  a4tb  Hy«aa 
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Jotin  Boariog.  l9iao.  da. 
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By  Joha  Buvriag,  F.IJk,  and  Huaorary 
Member  of  aavaral  Foiaiga  Bodetiea. 
l9aK>.  8a. 

roimcsL 

Dr.  Cbalmcri's  Chriatian  aad  Civio 
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XV.  and  XVI.«<<  Oo  tba  Caaaea  aad 
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Yeara  1899  to  1B93,  raapeeiiag  tbeCau- 
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volutioB,  and  tbe  Operatiooaoi  tba  Cortaa 
for  1890  and  1891  j  aad  pdoUag  oiit 
tbair  fatore  cooaa^aaaoaa.  Tiaaalaiad 
from  t^  Spaaiab  of  tba  Citiiaa  Joae 
Moraao  Goerra.  8vo.  9a.  6d. 

Obaanrations  oa  tbe  EBectt  prodoead 
by  tba  Expeadiiuia  of  Govarameat,  dnr^ 
ing  tbe  BeatrioUoa  of  Caab  Paymeata* 
By  WUHam  Blak%  Baq.  F,B4.  8vo.  4a. 

An  Historical  Sbatcb  of  tba  Interna? 
tkmal  Policy  of  Modem  £aro|)e,as  om. 
Boctad  #itb  tba  Priadple  of  the  Lao  oK 
Nature  aad  Natioaa,  Wkb  aoait  abort 
Remarks  ou  tbe  Policy  abieb  tbe  C^ 
tinental  Natlooa  bare  parsoad  aioca  tfia 
Bolj  Alliance.  By  tbe  Hoa.  Fradet iak 
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Sro.  4t.  '^" 
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4a.  6d. 

▲  Sefcction  of  Psnlas  and  Byvui, 
mad  Spkilaal  Soaga  for  piiblle  wonbip. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Poiur,  Reetor  of  West 
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Dr.  Ijlarsbmatt,  of  Semaposv*  If 
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taATBU  Ann  TorooaaniT. 

A  Jonnml  of  n  Vofigw  to  tlm 
Whale   Fisbrryt  InclodiKg  ~ 
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P.R.  S.B.  Gonmnndar.  8to.  (« 
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Narrative  pf  a  Journey 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  tbe 
Coppcp-nine   River  j  and 
in  Canoesy  along  the  Oonit  of  tb* 
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Art  L  jl^Quni  of  an  ExpedtHon  Jhm  PUhhrgh  to  the  Rod^ 
Mmmimiu^  Manned  in  the  Ye«»  1819, 1880|  by  Order  of  the 
Hon.  J.  C  Galbomiy  SecreCaiy  of  War,  under  tlie  Conmiiiid  oJF 
Mejor  S.  H.  Long,  of  the  U.  S.  Top»  EngineerB.  CompOed  ftmn 
the  Notes  of  Major  £ong«  Mr.  T.  Say,  and  other  Gentlemen  of 
the  Party,  by  Edwin  James,  Botipiit  and  Geolodst  to  the  Ex- 
.  pedition.  In  three  Volumet.  8Vo.  pp,  1(H8.[  Plates.  J  Price  11. 16s. 
Lendoo.  IMS. 

rrmid  puUicatioii  is  a  repvint,  though  not  ao  ennounoed,  of 
^  die  Aoaerican  edition  of  the  work.  We  cannot  aay  mndi 
in  favour  of  the  atyJe  in  which  it  haa  been  got  up.  The  plates* 
are  hot  indiflfeveat,  aad  the  three  volumes  might  easily  have 
been  comprised  in  two  of  moderate  size,  with  a  reduction  of 
the  piice  to  the  public.  We  might,  however*  have  been  visited 
with  a  still  more  costly  volume  in  auarto,  and  ought,  oerhaps, 
on -tills  account,  to  applaud  the  foroearance  of  tM  puolishers, 
i|i  bringing  out  the  work  in  its  present  form. 

The  EspeditiiMi  of  which  an  accomit  is  here  given,  does 
hontmr  to  tiie  Amerioaa  <3ovemment,  and  to  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  its  execution  was  confided*  Although  not  equal  in  in- 
terest or  in  the  importance  of  its  results,  to  that  undertaken 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804 — 6.,  it  has  added  con- 
siderably to  our  knowledge  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   The  Expedition  embarked  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  steam- 


*  Mr.  Sevmour,  the  artist  appointed  to  aooompany  the  E  ^ 
is  stated  to  nave  taken  one  hundred  and  Bhv  landscape  vieirs«  of 
which  sixty  have  been  finished.  Only  eighty  howefer,  are  given  in 
the.London  edition. 
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V*^' boat  Western  Eooneer,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  4th  of  Haj, 
1819,  and  descending  the  Ohio  to  its  confluence  with  tbe 
Mississippi,  proceeded  up  the  latter  river  to  the  Miswonri, 
which  mey  ascended,  though  with  considerable  difficult,  to 
•  the  point  designated  by  the  name  of  Council  Bluff.  Here,  at 
a  spot  to  which  they  ga^e  the  name  of  Ei^ineer  Cantonaiept» 
they  establislied  their  winter  jjijarters  in  the  idnmediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  variety  of  Indian  tribes  who  frequent  the  upper 
course  of  the  Missouri ;  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  they 
had  opportunities  of  acquiring  extensive  information  respectii^ 
the  manners,  customs,  and  character  of  the  natives   ia  this 

auarter.  Major  Long,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  Vii]giiusu 
^n  his  way  back,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  pursued  a  covirse 
overland  north  of  the  Missouri,  from  near  its  mouth  to  the 
cantonment  at  Council  Bluff,  taking  sketches  of  this  unex- 
plored tract  of  country.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  whole  p^ttj 
proteeeded  op  thfitr  march  to  eniore  the  great  wilderness  wUdi 
extends  to  the  base  i>f  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  enterprise.  In  tlie  mem  time,  ^e  steam-hoat» 
Biider  the  command  of  Lieut.  Graham,  after  descending  the 
Missouri  to  St.  Louis,  was  to  explore  the  Mississippi  to  the 
De  Moyen  rapids,  and  then,  descending  the  river  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  to  await  the  return  of  the  Expedition. 

The  exploring  party  proceeded  westwardly  to  the  Pawnee 
villages,  sitoatra  on  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  called  the  Loop 
toA;  thence  southward  to  the  Platte,    which  they  pursued 
to  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Find- 
ing the  country  at  that  jpoint  too  hilly  ana  broken  to  admit  of 
their  penetrating  with  horses  within  their  range,  they  then 
shapetl  their  course  southward  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, occasionally  ascending  the  peaks  and  spurs  whenever  a 
favottrable  opportunity  offered,  till  they  reached  the  Aikansa. 
They  descenaed  this  rirer  about  one  hundred  miles.    The 
fiarty  then  separated  into  two  detachments ;  one,  under  the 
direetion  of  Captain  Bell,    proceeding  along  the  Aiiiansa, 
while  the  other,  under  Major  Long,  struck  dirough  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  southerly  direction  for  the  Red  River.    After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  hundred  miles,  the  latter  party  arrived  at  a 
crcdc,  naving  a  southerly  course,  which  they  supposed    to 
be  tributary  to  Red  River ;  and   after    traveUing    down  ita 
valley  about  two  hundred  miles,  they  fell  in  mth  a  paity  of 
Indians  who  gave  them  to  understand,  diat  the  stream  they 
wete  pavaaiiig  yrn^  that  river.    It  proved  to  be,  to  their  no 
snail  disappointment,  the  Canadian  Bi^er,  which  flows  into 
the  Arkanssi.    The  season  was  now  too  tkt  advanced,  even  had 
they  been  in  a  condition  to  retrace  their  steps  in  quest  of  the 
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•ouive  <i(  Ibed  Rt?er ;  tliit  part  of  their  olagect,  tharefor^  thef 
wdt«  txunpelled  fer  the  preHeiit  to  aJbandon*  Both  parties  i^pr 
rited  witwiii  fbur  dmye  or  each  other,  st  the  point  of  rend€fl>^* 
Tous  on  the  At^ansEf  whence  tbey  proceeded  tn  a  norlb- 
easterly  direction  to  Cape  Girardeau,  and  arrived  tiiefe  on  tbt 
10th  of  October^  having  occupied  a  little  more  than  foar 
months  in  their  arduous  adventure  after  leaving  Council 
Bluff. 

In  ascending  the  Missouri,  the  wonderful  progress  of  enter- 
prise exhibited  itself  in  the  establishment  of  infant  settlements 
on  its  banks  as  high  as  I^ort  Osage.  The  town  of  St.  Charleflb. 
the  first  settlement  after  entering  that  river,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Indian  trade,  had  not  advanced  in  size  si^ce  it  was' 
visited  by  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  but  many  substantial  brick 
buildings  had  been  added.  Higher  up,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Gasconade  and  the  Missoun,  is  placed  '  a  projected  town.' 
Opposite  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Osage  is  situated  the  little 
village  of  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  containing  about  thirty  familiesj 
mosUy  French,  and  boasting  of  '  a  tavern,  a  store,  a  blacli:- 
'  smith's  shop,  and  a  biiliara  tabled  At  the  upper  mouth  of 
the  Osage  river,  another  town  has  been  *  located ;'  and  the 
lots  have  been  disposed  of  at  St.  Louis  at  various  prices. 

*  Nashville,  Smrthton,  Reclorsville,  and  numerous  other  ^owns  of 
simUar  dimiicter  and  name,  containiog  from  one  to  half  .a  doMA 
houses  each,  are  to  be  met  within  a  few  miles  above  the  Little  .Manildt 
Rocks.  Almost  every  settler  who  bw  .established  hipoself  on  tba 
Missouri,  is  confidently  expecting  tha.t  his  &rm  i^»  in  a  few  years^  to 
become  the  seat  of  wealth  and  busmess,  and  the  mart  for  an  extea- 
sive  district.'    Vol.  I.  p.  80. 

That  is,  always  by  leave  of  the  Missouri  itself;  for,  in  some 
parts  of  its  course,  the  condition  of  a  farm  on  the  banks  of 
this  impetuous  stream,  is  somewhat  precarions.  A  portion  o^ 
the  bank  near  Point  Labidee,  which  was  covered  with  tim 
plantation  of  a  farmer  from  Virginia,  bad .  lately  fallen  into  tW 
river,  carrying  with  it  part  of  a  fine  wl^eat-field,  and  thj) 
dwelling  house  and  other  buildings  seemed  destined  to  follow* 
Franklin,  the  seat  of  justice  for  noward  county,  is  described, 
as  occupying  a  site  not  less  untenable. 

*  £t  stasias  on  a  low  and  reodBt  allinrisil  plabit  «o4  bis  behiad  ^  f| 
troall  stagnant  creek.  The  bed  of  tlie  river  near  ihe  shore  has  baoft 
heretoibre  obstructed  by  saiid4iars,  whiofa  prevealed  large  bf^.ffpQ| 
approaching  the  town :  whether  tins  «vil  im  inclreafee  or  liiaunifth^  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine ;  such  Is  the  want  (d  sUblU^  in  ^venr 
Mlig  belonging  to  the  obamiel  of  the  Missouri.,  It  »jSit6i|  dojy^blili!) 
^liieitier  the  fotescnt  site  of  f'nmklia  wUl  not,  ai  Mpe  iulMre  ijsib 
be  occupied  by  the  river,  which  ammn  tm.  bis  wtbit  lime  encr^^SHBh^ 
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tag  on  it!  brnkt.    Sinikr  ohangei  h«f»  happeaied  in  the 
period  nnoe  the  etUblithment  of  the  fint  aetUemeDti  on  r*^ 
•ouri.    The  site  of  St.  Anthony,  a  town  aMch  etittod  lAMttC 
yean  since,  near  Bon  Homme,  is  now  occupied  lly  lite  "^ 
the  river.**    p.  83. 


Yet,  Franklin  ia  described  as  incveasiog  more  rapidly  tlua 
any  other  town  on  the  Missouri.    It  had  Men  commencsed  bnt 
two  years  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  the  Author'a  ▼isit,  na<l 
contained  about  120  log-houses  of  one  story,  seTeml  fh 
dwellings  of  two  stories,  two  of  brick,  thirteen  sale-shops,  two 
smith's  shops,  two  large  team-mills,  four  taverns,  htfooitSard 
rooms,  a  court-house,  a  log-prison  of  two  stories,  a  poet-office, 
and  a  printing-press  issuing  a  weekly  paper.    Wheat  retched  one 
dollar  per  busnel,  and  the  price  of  labour  was  76  centu  per 
day.    We  know  not  whether  the  name  of  this  settlement  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  attractions.    The  almost  inexhaustible  fec- 
tili^  of  the  soil,  is  the  consideration  which  probably  oatweijghs. 
in  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  the  disadvantages  of  the  aitnaiion; 
the  same  motive  which  is  strong  enough,  among  na  in  tlie  oU 
world,  to  induce  the  Sicilian  peasant  to  fix  his  hooae  on  the  jet 
heaving  sides  of  Etoa.    In  1816,  thirty  fiunilies  only  of  whites 
were  settled  on  the  left  side  of  the  Missouri  aT)oye  Cote  Ssna 
Deaaein.    In  three  years,  their  numbers  had  increased  to  900 
lisniiliea.    Charaton,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  700  yards  from  its  mouth,  contained  at  this  time  aboat 
^'  houses  and  near  600  inhabitants,  '  on  a  spot  wiiere,  two 
'  years  previous,  no  permanent  habitation  had  been  estd»lished/ 
'  Such,  remarks  Dr;  James,  '  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
'  forests  of  the  Missouri  are  becoming  filled  with  an  enlcr- 
'  prising  and  industrious  population.'    Fort  Osage  is  ritimmiiil 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  hieher  up  the  ri^pvr 
than  Charaton.    This  is  at  present,  or  was  at  the  period  of  the 
Expedition,  the  extreme  firontier  of  the  settlements.     For  a 
great  distance  below,  the  establishments  were  confined  lo  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  Missouri. 


•ita 


*  About  thirteen  miles  above  the  Grand  Pass,  Messrs.  Lewk 
Clarke  witnessed  the  falling  in  of  a  portion  of  hiA  cliff« 
of  sandstone  and  clay»  about  three  quarters  of  a  mue  in  lencthT  At 
the  time  of  the  Expedition's  visit*  the  whole  was  covered  wiili  gr«B» 
and  the  river  had  retired fiomtiie  baseof  the  dilPwhieh  itwas' 
uodehninibg.  A  gras^  plam»  of  soaae  extantp  ocpupiad  wha. 
once  have  been  the  bed  of  the  river ;  hot  this '  piairie'wasja  its 
experiencing  the  vicitfntode  incident  to  every  thing  along  the  bank 
of  the  Missoari,  and' has  probably  by  this  tine  disanpe^ied.  CXtk 
of  santeone  aaid  dav  were  observed  a  mile  or  two  above  thii  poiai, 
also  in  a  stiite  of  rapid  disintegration. 


i 
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'  Tb«  itthihiianu  of  tUt  frontier/  sayi  tbe  Author,  <  are  motfdjr 
•nHgaeoU  from  Tennewecj  apd  are  lionitable  to  strangerk  Many  of 
thein  are  pottened  of  oootiderable  wealth.  In  the  iohabitpnts  ofthe 
Near  States  and  Territories,  there  is  a  manifest  propensity»  particn- 
larlj  b  the  maleSt  to  renDOve  westarardt  for  whien  ii  »  not  ea^  to 
account.  The  wooieo,  having  their  attention  directed  aknost  exdu- 
aiYdy  to  domestic  parsoitSt  form  local  attachments,  and  establish 
habits,  which  are  not  interrupted  without  occasioninff  some  disquie* 
tilde.  Thev  are  at  fint  diicontented  in  their  new  abode ;  in  a  few 
wedcs  thev  become  reconciled,  but  less  attached  than  to  their  former 
honie ;  and  at  length,  by  the  hsbit  of  frequent  migration,  Aey  ac- 
quire the  same  fomlness  for  an  adventurous,  unsettlra  life,  as  diarac- 
terises  the  men. 

'  Daniel  Boon,  whose  history  is  connected  with  that  of  all  the  new 
settlements  from  Kentucky  westward,  answered  to  an  iaquinr  coo- 
cerning  the  cause  of  his  frequent  cbanae  of  residence,  **  1  think  it 
time  to  remove,  when  I  can  no  longer  fiul  a  tree  for  fuel,  so  that  its 
top  will  lie  within  a  few  yards  of  the  door  of  my  cabin."  The  charms 
of  that  mode  of  life  wherein  the  artificial  wants  and  the  uneasy  re* 
strainti  inseparable  from  a  crowded  population  are  not  known,  where- 
in we  feel  oursdves  dependent  immediately  and  solely  on  the  bounty 
of  nature  and  the  strength  of  our  own  arm,  will  not  be  appreciated 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  known  only  from  description,  diongh  thej 
never  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  such  as  have  acquired  a  know* 
ledge  of  them  from  experience.  A  settler  on  tbe  Missouri  observed 
to  us,  that  the  land  he  at  present  occupied  was  not  better  than  thaS 
fee  had  left  in  Tennessee ;  oot  he  did  not  wish  to  spend  ail  his  life  in 
one  place,'and  he  had  lesirned  from  experience,  that  a  man  might  live 
in  greater  ease  and  freedom  where  his  neighbours  were  not  very  na« 
merous.  A  person  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived at  one  of  the  highest  settlements  ofthe  Missouri^  inquired  of  us 
very  particularly  of  the  river  Platte,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  lands 
about  its  source.  We  discovered  that  he  had  the  most  serious  inten* 
tlon  of  removing  with  his  femily  to  that  river/  VoL  I.  pp.  97,  8. 

A  littf  e  above  the  Koasaa  river,  a  party  of  wkUe  hmier$  were 
found  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Miasouri,  In  the  rude- 
ness of  their  dresa  and  of  their  deportment,  they  struck  tbe 
STarrator  aa  surpaaaing  the  nattve  savages.  '  They  are  usuallv/ 
he  remarks,  '  tne  most  abandoned  and  worthless  among  tne 
'  whites,  who  adopt  the  life  of  wandering  hunters :  frequently 
*  they  are  men  whoee  crimes  have  exduded  them  from  society/ 
One  woidd  think  that  thia  account  of  thinn,  coming  aa  it  does 
from  an  American,  miffht  be  sufficient  to  deter  Europeans  from 
going  in  search  of  goUen  crops  in  the  Western  prairies.  The 
gemune  badLwoodaman  ia  indigenoua  to  the  Ajnericaa  soil : 
he  has  as  distinct  characteristica  as  the  Indian,  with  whom, 
indeed,  he  haa  more  in  common  than  with  dvilited  man.  The 
pngi^liinairi  i^  natuiully  a  domeatic  animal;  hia  local  attach* 


mothk  aM  strong ;  he  is  w^  made  A)r  9^  noBiade»  BMich  lesf  for 
a  BoUtaiy  wamdereF.  But  theae  '  white  hunlerfr^aw  fit  piooeem 
fiMP  emimtion.  They  aie  followed  hy  die  laad«*jekbefs  aadl 
noving  planteniy  wha  ate  bet  one  gnuk  higher  ii^  the  scale  of 
tfociaf  existence ;  to  them  qnickhr  succeed  that  enterpriaiiig 
chuBs  of  omniuni  merchants,  the  Keepers  of  stores.  A  tarera, 
a  ji^illiard-room,  a  court-house»  a  prison,  and  a  printiog-press 
^e  successively  added  in  the  order  of  the  wants  of  tae  n^w 
settlement  The  last  want  that  is  fek,.  and  that  which  is  last 
supplied,  appeara  to  be  a  place  for  public  worship^  We  do  uok 
Bieation  this  as  peculiar  to  the  American  tevritoriea,  it  is,  we 
apprehend,  much  the  same  in  our  own  Colonies. 

For  Hiany  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Missouri,  the  prairies 
nre  stated  to  afford  abundance  of  good  pasturage ;  but  tse  best 
soil  is  found  alone  the  western  bank  from  len  to  twelve  miles 
in  breadth.  In  the  sunmier,  very  Httle  water  is  to  be  found  in 
the  prairies,  all  the  smaller  streams  failing,  even  though  the 
season  be  not  unusually  dry ;  and '  on  account  of  the  want  of 
Vwood  and  of  water,'  Dr.  James  states,  '  the  settlements  will 
^  be  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  immediate  valleys  of  the 
^  Missouri,  the  Konzas«  and  th^  larger  rivers.'  ta  ascending 
the  Kdnaaa,  iadieaiions  were  observed  at  the  distai^ce  of  ofdy 
oae  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Missouri,  both,  ia  tfie 
soil  and  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions^  of  an  ap* 
prpach  to  the  borders  of  die  Oieat  Sandy  Desert  wbicb 
stretches  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
We  shall  here  throw  into  as  compressed  a  form  as  possible,  the 
isvibstance  of  the  information  contained  in  the  present  volumes, 
selative  to  the  Indian  tribes  freqioenting  the  districts  watered 
1^2  the  Missouri  and,  its  tributaries.  Those  of  whom  the  fullest 
account  is  given,  are  the  Omawhaws.  The  other  tribes  with 
whom  the  party  came  in  contact,,  are  the  Osages,  Konzas,  and 
Puncaws,  whose  dialect  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Omawhaws  ;  the  Otoes,  Missouris,  and  loways,  who  ako  have  a 
language  in  common,  slightly  differing  only  in  the  pronunciaUon, 
ana  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Osages»  Sic;  the  three  tribes 
of  Pawnees,  the  Minnetarees,  the  Sioux,  the  Sauks,  and  the 
letaps. 

The  physiological  character  of  the  Missouri  Indian  differs 
considerably,  not  only  from  the  Garib,  but  from  the  native  of 
Canada,  of"^ Florida,  and  of  New  Spain.  In  form,  he  is  sym- 
metrical, not  by  any  means  of  a  squat  make,  and  equal  in 
stature  to  the  ordinary  European  standard ;  though  the  squaw 
is  somewhat  shorter  and  more  thick-bodied,  with  a  broader 
fcce  than  the  male.  The  forehead' retines  remarkably,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head*  has  a  flaMened  aj^eanmce,  jMPe- 
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Uably  attvilmtaible  ta  this  preBsiire  6i  iim  board  ov  soaitdylMf  • 
yieldtfif  pad  t^  ^bkih  tbe^  inftMH  iiB  bo«nd.  TiM'ftfdal  ^lgi^€ 
of  the  eranimtt',  tsdtetf  hf  BhrmietibttcH  tit  73^  (N^^^s;  wior 
founcf  in  ereveml  tfpedttieiir  to  gtrean  avctare  <Jf  78  degree  j 
ai  Wabtfsh  mtfe  78°^.,  female  85*».,  atod  a  Cfierdkec  only  7ff^ 
As  to  the  races  to  whom  our  Author's  observations  relate,  be 
states  in  general  terms^  that  *  the  western  Indian  certainly 
'  possesses  a  ^eater  vertioality  of  profile/  than  the  Cari» 
Indian.  The  line  of  the  eyes  is  *  nearly  reetiUnearly  trans^' 
'  verse,  being  in  thisKspeet  intemiediaie  between  the  arcmtod* 
*  line  of  the  ey6»  of  the  white  riiao,.  and  ^at  of  the  Indiatfs 
'  of  New  Spain;  wiio,  accMdiiig  to  Huftiboidt,  have  the  eoMcfr 
'  of  the  eye  directed  upward  toward  the  tett»)les.'  Th^  no^e 
is  generally  promttieht,  eitfier  agptliwe  or  Roman ;  tfte  lips 
moriB  tumid  than  those  of  the  White  American,  but  very  wr 
less  so  than  those  df  the'  hegfo ;  the  lower  jaw  large  and 
robust ;  the  chin  well  formed  \  the  cheek  bones  prominent,  but 
not  angular,  as  in  the  Mongul ;  the  expression  of  the  coiur* 
tenance  austere,  often  ferocious.  The  colour  of  their  skin,  9m. 
well  in  those  Mrts  of  the  body  shielded  from  the  sun,  as*  m 
the  face,  is  '  dlat  of  the  skin  of  smoked  bacon^bant^'  Fit' 
walking,  thev  preserve  a  perfectly  upright  carriage^  wtth<Mrt^ 
any*  thmg  of  the  swinging  gait  common  among  the  whites; 
and  step  with  t^eir  feet  in  a  parallel  direction':  tney  say,  tlffltC 
turning  out  the  toes,  as  well  as  turning  tKem  inward,  is  a  dis- 
advantageous mode  of  walking  throu^  high  crabs  or  narrow 
1>aths,  They'  often  tattoo  their  persons  neauy,  in  straight 
ines  and  angles,  on  the  breast,,  neck^  and  arms.  They  dis- 
cover but  little  mechanical  ingenuity;  their  skill  not  extending! 
beyond  the  manufacture  of  war-clubs,  rude  saddles,  hair  ropes^ 
stone  pipes,  wooden  bo wl6>  bom  spoons,  aad  various  pe«iK)dU 
ornaments.  The  squaws  maike  mockasifMs  and  leggmgs  V«» 
riou«Ay  ornamented,  handsdme'Heeklacesv  wrougftft  wit6  beaidfr 
of  different  colours-,  sChifng  on  red?  silk  or  tfiread  coldtired  with 
Vermillion,  and  garters  of  the  br^dtll  of  the  Uaild^  fbrtned  aIS0 
of  beads  strung  on  worsted.  Thehr  notions  of  sculpture  are 
confined  to  the  rude  indentations  of  the  war-club,  llieir 
culinary  utensils  are  few  and  simple. 

*  The  original  eMthenware  pots,'  says  Mr.  James^  *  are  now  rarely 
used  by  the  qations  on  die  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  being  suf^ 
stitatea  by  brass  kettles,  which  they  procure  fromf  the*  traders  iff 
exchange  for  their  peltries.  The  Pawnees,  however,  whose  intev^ 
course  witb  the^  whites  hat  betfr  less  eontsiderable  than  that  of  Ae 
naticrns  borderitigniore  cfosel^  on  the  Missouri,  still  em)1by  eitrtfbeti 
vessels,  and  yet  eontinue  the  linitted  nMmiflittare  of  tnesof.  TbeMi 
vessels  are  not  glazed,  and  resemble  iff  domposition  the  antiqu#  fhig* 
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meals  of  Indian  eaidienvtret  fomd  in  Taiious  fmu  of  ihe  Ui 

Ststcs ;  Uie  m^mentps  of  a  nmoi^roua  people*  Ikat  ha«»  ii 

alloyed  by  obscure  causes,  as  well  as  by  the  awaricioos 

andf  crueUy  uujust  and  barbarous  encroacnmeDts  of  a  peppic  n»- 

fosioff  the  mild  doctrines  of  ^<  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill   to 

men/ 

'  Food  is  seryed  op  in  wooden  bowls,  of  a  very  wide  and  Aofk 
toTfOf  and  of  irario|is  sizes^  generally  carved^  with  mudtt  pattent 
application,  out  of  a  lai^  knot  or  protuberance  of  t&e  mde  of  n  tree. 
"Aie spoon  is  made  of  bison  horn,  andis  of  alai^siae;  dia"^  '"* 
yariously  ornamented  by  notehbg  and  other  rode  caryiag,  is  i 
into  an  angle  of  Afty  or  sixty  degrees  with  its  bowl,  whasb  in 
tluree  inches  wide^  by  about  fiye  in  length ;  a  sise  which,  io 
life,  would  be  inadmissible. 

*  The  only  implement  of  husbandry  is  the  hoe ;  if  they  have 
an  iron  one,  they  substitute  the  scapula  of  a  bison,  attached  ta 
a  stick  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  same  form*  The  traders 
supply  them  with  axes  of  iron. 

*  The  weapons  used  in  hunting  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  gias. 
The  bow  is  about  four  f^t  long,  of  a  simple  form,  composed  of 
hickory,  or  hop«hom  beam  wood,  (ostrya  virainica,)  orbow-woMl, 
(madura  auiantiaca  of  NuttaU,)  the  latter  *being  greatly  preftriwL 
The  cord  is  of  twisted  bison,  or  dk  siaew.  The  hantiqg  ai 
generally  made  of  arrow-wood,  (vibttmum,)  abool  two  feet  ia 
of  the  usual  cylindric  form,  and  armed  with  elw^gate  ( 
spear-head,  made  of  sheet  iron,  of  which  the  shouldecs  are 
instead  of  the  ordinary  barbed  form ;  it  is  firmly  aiBbLod  to  the  shaak 
by  deer  smew,  and  its  flight  is  equalised  by  three  half  wd»  of  the 
feathers  of  a  turkey,  neatly  secured  near  its  base,  m  the  usaal 
manner.  The  war  arrow  differs  from  that  used  for  huntins,  in  hay- 
hig  a  barbed  spear-head,  yery  slightly  attached  to  the  wood,  » that 
if  it  penetrate  the  body  of  an  enemy,  it  cannot  be  withdrHra  wfthout 
leaying  the  point  in  the  wound. 

'  The  arrows  are  contained  in  a  aoiyer,  whioh  is 
across  the  back,  and  which  isgeneraUy  made  of  Collar  aka, 
tail  of  the  aninial  daqglin^down  ftom  the  upper  cxtiamity ;  i 
to  this  quiver  is  also  a  skm  case  for  the  bow,  when  not  ta  ason  Ta 
bend  the  bow  requires  the  exertion  of  considerable  force,  dexleioady 
amilied;  for  this  purpose  three  fingers  are  placed  upon  thestrisi^ 
wiiilst  the  thumb  and  mdex  finger  grasp  the  &se  of  the  arrow,  where 
it  resu  on  the  string ;  the  wrist  is  defended  firom  the  percu^on  of 
the  string  by  a  guard  of  leather.  The  smoodi-boredgnn  is  pieftiied 
tothe  rme,  the  latter  being  too  heavy  for  their  use.  Ilioaeealled 
Mackinaw  guna  are  greatly  preferred  to  those  whioh  they  more 
mooly  procure  from  our  tnidm,  beuig  ftraiore  sabataatiai  and  I 
able* 

*^  They  make  use  of  no  traps,  exoeptb|(  those  ibr  ealchiai- 
which  they  obtain  from  the  traders  chiefly  on  loan.    The 
which  they  use  in  fishing  are  boiwht  of  the  tiaden*    Thsgr  hive  ao 
fishing  neta.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  10— 1£ 
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They  Mtnpj  Hmr  viHaeeft  not  more  thanfiv^  teontfas  m'tlitf 
I  year.  Retaraing  in  April  firom  tbieir  hunting  excanioas,  they 
»  spend  the  month  of  May  in  planting  maize.  Deans,  pmptin<j 
f  mnd  water-melons,  and  m  dressing  the  bison-skins  they  have 
I  procured  during  the  winter  hunt,  for  the  traders.  The  young 
men  make  short  excumions  in  the  meantime,  to  hunt  for  leaver, 
otter,  deer,  musk-raty  elk,  &c.  In  June,  their  piovisioDs  being 
generally  exhausted,  they  set  out  afresh  for  their  huntiiig 
grounds,  and  return  from  their  expedition  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. Towards  the  latter  end  or  October,  they  aeain  stulj 
forth  in  separate  parties  to  various  situations  on  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri ;  their  primary  object  at  this  time  being  to  obtain 
from  the  traders,  on  credit,  guns,  powder,  ball,  flints,  beaver- 
traps,  camp-kettles,  knives,  hoes,  axes,  and  tomahawks* 
Having  obtained  these  implements,  they  go  in  pursuit  of  deer, 
or  appfy  th«nselves  to  trapping  for  beaver  and  otter,  till  towards 
the  dose  of  December.  After  passing  a  short  time  at  their 
village,  they  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  bisons ;  which  expe« 
dition  occupies  them  till  April.  One  of  the  traders  assured 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Expedition,  that  he  once  transported  fif- 
teen thousand  skins  to  St.  Louis  in  one  year. 

During  their  stay  in  their  villages,  the  more  laborious  part 

of  die  work  devolves,  of  course,  upon  the  squaws.    Among 

the  amusements  resorted  to  by  their  lords,  cari^flaying  stands 

pre-eminent.    For  this,  as  well  as  for  the  civilized  enjoyment 

of  intoxication,  the  Indians  are  indebted  to  the  Traders.    So 

inveterately  attached  are  they,  we  are  told,  '  to  the  heinons 

*  vice  of  gambling,  that  th^  are  known  to  squander  in  this 

'  way  every  thing  they  possess,  vriththe  solitaiy  exception  of 

'  their  habitation,  which,  however,  is  regardea  move  as  the 

'  property  of  the  woman  than  of  the  man?    The  squaws,  like 

the  ladies  in  our  own  comtry,  have  also  their  card  parties. 

There  is  a  game  bearing  some  resemblance  to  throwing  dice, 

called  plumstone  shooting,  in  which  the  Omaidiaw  dowagers 

become  sometimes  so  highly  interested,  that  they  will  nenect 

their  food  and  ordinary  occupations  for  a  whole  day,  and  peraaps 

night,  solely  intent  upon  it,  until  die  losers  have  nothing  moie 

to  stake.    U  is  remarkable,  how  very  closely  these  salvages 

Acsad  on  the  heeb  of  Europeaas  in  some  of  their  accomplish^ 

Bents.    It  would  be  a  curious  proUemt  to  estimate  diefeofHiiie 

I  of  nsied  respectively  bteuglit  into  exercise  by  three  gitM 

parties  of  gamUers ;    say,  a  company  of  English  nobleqAn 

and  senaton  at  a  Hoage  et  Hmr  table,  an  old  iMies'  card  party 

in  some  country  town,  and  a  groupe  of  Indian  squaws  playing 

Whiskey,  which  they  call  aptly  enough  Pa^€Hm,  fire-w^teTi 
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IK^aiflftodl  wMk  lir  ks  Trsely  fumisH^  tbMl  W  tii«  tredivs 
I^slipeALriomi  eyasion  of  tlie  exifliiM  IftW  of  the  ViiiMf  Shatet* 
which  prokibitfr  ike  sale  of  it  to  Uie  Mtivoic  The  *«iee  «l 
dMidfeiMiess  is  startfed^  boweter,  til  W  eatreflMiy  rem  i»  tht 
FawBee,  as-well  ob  ifi  tlt«  Koasur  aaliott^;  bvli  the 


im  tturi^  adiKeteA  to  in,  eetoemiM  a»  oeeaaioosl  UMMigvaer 
kk  iatoaticatiMi  a '  dehgHtful  trolie. 

.    *  Hie  greatest  o&nees  and  insults  are  orerlooked  if  committed  n 
Ais  state,  aod  even  murder  Is  palliated  by  iU  The  actiona  of  drunken 
Indians  are  as  ridiculous  and  puerile  as  those  of  civilized  drunkards. 
Cliiefty  Warriors,  and  common  men  roll  indtscriminatelj  on  the  eartk 
together,  or  dance,  caper,   laugh,   cry,  sbottt^  fight,  or  bog-  aod 
Mjuff  and  mb  each  other  with  their  hands  in  the  most  alfediaiMie  or 
fltsfld  ndsnaar.    If  in  An  vicinity  of  white  people^  thc^  aippaiBi 
aome  of  their  aurabcr  to  vemain  sooer^  in  order  to  piovcnt  injiarf  or 
insult  being  offered  to.  them.    The  squaws  sometimes  tie  thm  vich 
Cords»  ia  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  are  thanked  for  ibeir  yn^ 
caution,  when  the  subjects  return  to  the  dignity  of  reason*   Sounrsb 
however,,  will  themselves  get  drunk  on  certain  occasions^  aaa  cbilr 
cTren  are  frequently  intoxicated  with  liquor  given  them  bj  tbeir 
parents. 

•Thay  know  sotbing   of   the  bHsa  of   opium,   tbe  more 
kioocent  sedative  of  a  pipe  being  their  highest  Inzoiy.    The 
Author  oould  not  learn  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  ca» 
tbartic  or  emetic  medicines.    As  a  substitute  for  the  latter,  a 
feather  is  thrust  down  tbe  throat,  until  it  produces  voaoiliBg. 
Sweailinc  batba  are  much  in  estiniatioD  among  them*    Tbey 
practise  Uaeding  for  various  ailnents.    Gon-ahot  wounda  are 
asdd  to  be  aom^mes  suoceasftiUy  treated,  by  aiM^iae  oat  tbe 
eiatter  as  it  is  secreted.    The  practitioner  m  all  anm  caaea  is 
oae  of  tbeir  magiciaaa,  or  priests*  who  of  coarse  pow^wowa 
o¥er  the  vronnd,  rattling  bis  gourds,  and  performing  sandij 
asyetic  ceiemonies*    For  some  of  their  more  rational  asodea  of 
tvealing  diseases,  they  are  probably  indebted  to  French   and 
American  traders.      Fevers  of  all  kinds  ore  extremely  rare 
asnonff  them,  but  ophthalmia  frequently  occurs,  which  tbey 
bave  foamed  from  toe  traders  bow  to  treaU    The  blind  aienot 
neglected  by  their  frieada :  '  on  tbe  contrary,'  aaya  Br.  Jsmes, 
'  we  bad  sevemi  opportonilaea  of  obaCTviag  them  to  be  wdl 
'  clothed  and  fad,  and  nmoh  at  their  ease.'    Whea  snper* 
attnaated,  howerer,.  they  are  net  exempted  from  the  aaaal 
fate,  namely,  Ae  ohence  of  being,  in  caae  of  need,  left  be* 
iimA  by  a  bmiting  party,  to  Uve  tul  tbey  come  tint  war  again, 
if  they  can,  or  starve.    Tbeir  religion  may  be  said  to  be  ani* 
taaaa. 
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<  TheWahcodda  i»  believed;  to  be  the  greatest  and  betl  of  beinpt; 
the  Creator  and  j^eesenrev  of  all  tjuoyift  aad  the  ibuQtaui  of  myilifr 
medioioe.  OnuMsoienee^  omoipreseBoet  and  vaet jpo«rer  are  attsilnileA 
to  bin,  and  be  is  supposed  to  afflict  tbem  witb  sickness^  po?iertj»  or 
nisforUMiey  for  their  evil  deeds.  In  conversation  be  is  fve^ea^f 
appealed  to  as  an  ewdence  of  tbe  trutb  of  their  asseveratieBs^  ia  tho 
words  WahcDnda-«ft>nab4[OBg;  the  Wabeoada  bean  what  I  say ;( ssrir 
ibsy  sOBietimea  add  D4u»-ehub-wiaHiah-koBgi  the  ewth  he«i*>irfatt  T 
say.  / 

'  Whatever  may  be  tbe  notions  of  other  Indian  nations,  we  did 
not  feam  that  tbe  Omawbaws  hove  any  disdnct  ideas  of  the  existence 
of  the  devil;  or  at  least  we-  flways  exf^rienoed  muob  difficulty  and^ 
delay,  when  obtaining  vocabularies  of  this  and  some-  other  languages^ 
in  ascertaining  corresponding  words  for  Devil  and  Heli  ;  the  lamaDO 
would  consult  together,  and  in  one  instance  tbe  interpreter  told  vm 
they  were  coining  a  word. 

'  They  say  that,  after  death,  Aose  who  have  conducted  themselvcyi 
properfy  in  ifais  Wt^  are  reeetv«0d  inio  the  Wa-noch-»-tey  or  town  of 
orave  and*  geaerons  spirits ;  bteH  those  who  have  not  been  useful  to 
die  nation  or  their  own^  families^  by  killing  their  enemiiesy  steafhig 
horses,  or  by  generosityv  ^1'  hove  a  residence  prepared  Ibr  them  li 
the  town  (A  poor  and'  useless  spirits ;  where,  as  weU  as  in  ^e  gpod 
town,  their  usual  avocations  are  contiiMiedl 

^  Their  Wahconda  seems  to  be  a  Protean  god  ;^  be  is  supposed  to 
appear  to  difierent  persons  under  different  forms.  All  those  who  ava 
favoured  with  his  presence,  become  medicine  men  or  magiciaos,  ua 
oonseoueoce  of  thus  having  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Wafacondis^ 
and  or  havings  received  ftem  him-  some  particular  medicine  of  woiir; 
drous  efficacy. 

*  He  appeared  lo  one  in  tbe  shape  of  a  griody  bear,  to  another 
in  thatof  abisooy  to  a  third  in  that  of  a  beaver,  or  owl,4to.,  aadav 
individual-  attributed  U^  an>  anaasal,  firom  whioh  he  received  his  medat 
cine,  tbe  Ibrak  and  features  of  tbe  elephant.'    VoU  L  pp.  246, 7. 

'  Tbe  Minnetarees,  in  comnioa  with  several  other  nations  of  oua 
Indians,,  have  the  strange  tradition  of  their  origin*  that  ihey  fi>rmeriy; 
lived  under  eround.  '*  Two  t^^oys,**  say  they,  "  straved  away  fsona 
tbem,  <*  and  absented  themselves  several  days.  At  length  tbey  rtr. 
turned  and  informed  the  nation  that  they  had  discovered  another 
world,  situate  above  tbehr  present  readence,  where  all  was  beautifbl 
and  fight.  They  saw  the  sun,  the  earth,  tbe  Missouri,  and  the  bhion; 
Thia  acconnt  so  delighted  tho  people,  that  they  imroedial^ 
abandoned  their  sobternncaia  dwelling,  and^Ml  by  die  bovs,  arrivei 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  tJie  spot  which  their'  viHages*  noia 
occupy,  and  whese  they  have  dwelt  ever  siaea.'' 

<  Tbey  seemtohave  fuli&ith  btbe  notion  that,  attheir  dealbi 
they  will  be  restored  to  the  mansions  of  tbeinancestons- under  ground^ 
from  which  they  are  intercepted  by  a  large  and  rapid  watercoursai 
Over  this  river,  which  may  be  compared  to,  the  Styx  of  the  ancients^ 
they  are  obliged  to^  pass  on  a  vexy,  narrow  footway.  Those  IndtatiB 
who  have  Been  oseftil  to'  the  nadotr,  such  as*  brave  warribrs  or  g^M^A 


squaws  thejr  mak^  4sv6S»  or  ratlmr  sewmnts^  ^^^'^^ 
aelimes  adv8ntag)B9iisly  niarried.  To  ihe  jomm  laea  n 
iing  horses  is  commonly  asstffood ;  but  the  duldreii  aie 
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huDter^  pass  over  with  ease*  and  arrive  safely  at  the 

ancieot  inllag^.    But  the  worthiest  ladians  sl^  off  firoBs  tfie  bnigi 

or  footwby,  into  the  stream  that  foams  beneath  in  the  swifineaa  sf 

Hs  omirse,  which  hurries  them  into  obHvioni  or  Lethe.    Tlie  Mao* 

iftMt  according  to  Lewis  and  Clsrke»  hive  a  tradition 

iimilar ;  and  it  strong^  reminds  us  of  the  Alsirat  of  ~ 

wUch^  it  was  aapposedy  that  great  leader  waaaa  <Mi ' 

to  the  Uiss  of  fotarity,  idiyat  the  unworthy  were 

the  guif  whieh  yawned  beneath  it/    Vol.  L  pp.2fia»9. 

A  favourable  account,  on  the  whole,  is  given  of  their  social 
and  domestic  character.  Their  hospitality  is  most  exemphry : 
even  an  enemy  is  protected  in  the  habitation  of  an  Omawhxw, 
so  far  as  his  power  extends.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle  are 
treated  according  to  their  sex,  age,  and  qoalificationB. 

*  Of  the 
these  are  som^mes 

task  of  tending  horses  is  common^  assigned 
generally  adopted  into  their  families,  and  are  treated  in  every 
as  their  own  o%>ring.  When  arrived  at  maturityi  they  are  identified 
with  the  nation^  ana  it  would  be  an  insult  to  apply  the  Dime  of 
their  own  countrymen  to  them/ 

Fraternal  affection  is  very  strong  and  permanent  amoiig  the 
Omawhaws.  The  youns  men  jare  generally  oonpled  out  as 
friends,  and  these  youUmil  friendahipa  are  aaid  to  be  8troo|rly 
knity  though  enfeebled  hy  matrimony,  aa  in  civilised  omnteiea. 
The  maternal  instinct  is,  in  some  instances,  very  atconfc*  Poly- 
gamy is  allowed,  and  ia  attended  fay  ita  uaiial  conoomitMl  in- 
eonvenieneea ;  but  iqatancea  are  given  of  devoled  eonj«g«l  Ur 
tachment  on  the  part  of  equaws,  and  love  would  seem  to  be  a 
passion  not  altogether  diveat  of  aentiment  even  in  tke  boMi 
of  a  Missouri  Indian.  A  very  remote  degree  of  conaangmitj 
is  stated  to  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  marriage  onum*  Tlua 
hct,  if  well  authenticated,  is  a  striking  one.  An  Onwrhaw 
irill,  however,  take  two  or  more  sisters  to  wife :  in  caae  of  bia 
death,  his  widow  devolves  upon  his  brother,  if  he  has  left  one ; 
if  not,  she  returns  to  her  ovm  relations.  The  souasr  cootinn 
to  mourn  for  her  huaband  for  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve  months. 
The  usual  Indian  mourning  consista  in  coverinj^  the  bodv  with 
white  dmf.  The  ^irls  are  kept  by  their  mothen  ma  state  or  con- 
siderable subjection,  are  trainea  up  to  industrious  habits,  and  are 
watchfully  guarded,  ao  that '  a  proatitute  who  haa  never  been 
'  married,  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence/  Elopements,  in- 
trigues, and  conjugal  iradelity,  according  to  the  present  ao> 
count,  would  seem  to  be  not  mudb  more  frequent  among  these 
poor  Indians,  than  in  high  life  at  Paris  or  London.  Some 
yonng  warrior  may  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  married  aqoaw. 


II 
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in  which  case  he  elope«  with  her  to  a  Mi^bboviring  tribe. 
Many  hasbands  will  take  no  cognizance  of  infidelity  on  the 
part  of  their  wife ;  others  resort  to  a  very  summary  mode  of 
punishment,  by  cutting  off  the  offender's  nair*  scarifying  her 
face  and  head«  or  by  severer  mutilations*  and  afterwards*  it  may 
be,  abandoning  her*    But,  upon  the  whole*  neither  does  wo- 
I        laan  appear  to  be  ao  degraded  anuMig  them*  as  is  the  case  ip 
I        M»M  natioiiB  more  advwmd  in  otYiUiation*  nor  does  the  stale 
of  momia  seem  irreckimabW  vicious*    The  moral  charaoler  of 
the  white  hunten  is  probably  below*  and  that  of  the  traders 
little*  if  at  sU  above  the  averase  standard  among  these  poor 
'        savages.    Instances  are  given  of  gross  brutality  in  individuals* 
I        but  U&ey  are  represented  as  exceptions*  condemned  by  tbe  ge- 
'         neral  voice*  and  held  in  detestation.    As  to  the  charge  of  an- 
'         thropophagy*  Dr.  James  says :  '  We  could  not  learn  that  any 
'         '  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Missouri  Indians  are  accused  even 
I         *  by  tl^ir  enemies*  of  eating  human  flesh  from  choice*  or  for 
I         '  the  gratiflcatiQn  of  a  horrible  luxury :  starvation  alone  can 
I         'induce  them  to  eat  of  it/  Two  cases  are  mentioned,  as  excep- 
tions* which  rather  confirm  this  statement.    An  loway  haviiig 
killed  an  Osage*  compelled  some  children  of  his  own  nation  to 
eat  of  the  uncooked  flesh  of  the  thigh  of  his  victim.    There  would 
have'  been  no  occasion  for  such  compulsion*  had  the  practice 
prevailed.    The  other  case  is  that  of  a  Sioux  of  St.  Peter's* 
who  dried  some  of  the  flesh  of  a  Cbippeway  whom  he  had 
killed*  and  presented  it  to  some  white  men*  who  ate  it  without 
discovering  the  imposition.    This  by  no  means  proved  his  own 
relish  for  such  abominable  food. 

The  tribe  of  Pawnee  Loups  «re  stated  to  have  been  onoe 
distinguished  by  the  custom  of  ofiiBriag  up  a  prisoner  of  either 
sex  onee  a  year*  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  Venos  or  tfie 
'  Oreat  Siar,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  maize,  8cc. 

I  *  The  devoted  ipdividual  was  clothed  in  the  gayest  and  most  costly 

atthe*  profhsely  supplied  with  the  dioicest  food*  and  constsntly  at- 
tended by  the  rosgi,  who  anticipated  all  hb  wants,  cautiously  con* 
eesled  from  him  the  real  object  of  their  sedvrious  attentions^  and  en- 
'  daavonred  to  preserve  his  mind  in  a  state  of  cbeerfiilness  with  the 

I  view  of  nromoting  obesity,  and  thereby  rendering  the  sacrifice  more 

I  seceptable  to  their  Ceres.    When  the  victim  was  thus  sufficiently 

I  fiittened  for  their  purpose,  a  suitable  dajr  was  appointed  for  the  per- 

I  formance  of  the  rite*  that  the  whole  nation  might  attend.    The  vic- 

)  tim  was  bound  to  a  cross  in  presence  of  the  sssembled  multitude* 

I  when  s  solemn  dance  wss  ^rformed ;  and  af\er  some  other  ceremo* 

.  nies*  the  warrior  whose  pnsoner  he  had  been,  cleaved  bis  head  wfth 

the  tomahawks  and  his  speedy  deadi   was   insurcnd   by  numerous 
'  archers*  who  penetrated  his  body  with  their  arrows. 

'  *  The  present  mild  -and  humane  dbief  of  the  nationi  Laleleshisi  or 
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XmCbCIM;  kMd  bag  rigaiiM  thk  saorifioe  at^n  lui 

cruel  exhibilioii  of  poiver,  ^•sevdised  upon  uofortimate  «ad 

Ie80  individuaby  whom  they  were  bound  to  protect ;  end  he  vaidf 

endeavoured  to  abolish  it  by  phQantbropic  admonitiona. 

*  An  letan  womauy  who  waa  brought  captive  into  the  riOaMy  wv 
doomed  to  the  Great  Star  by  the  warrior  whoae  pftyefijr  ape  hai 
become  by  ihe  fate  of  war*  She  underwent  tike  uauaf  pi^ 
and,  on  idie  appointed  day,  w«a  led  to  tfie  cMtSy  amMat  n 
oovte  of  people,  aa  eager,  perfiafByea  liMlr  eii4liBad 
witneia  the  horrors  ef  aneacecotfon.  Ilie'VHXHnwai 
«0aat  with  thonga  of  Ain,  and4be  uanaltoeremapiaa  haing 
her  dread  of  a  meae  torriWe  death  w«»  about  la  be  ierinimii^  bf 
tomahawk  and  the  arrow*  At  tbit  critioal  junctoncp  fernhuhafffw 
(son  of  the  Knife  Chief)  alepped  ftrward  into  the  area,  and  in  m 
hurried  but  firm  manner,  declared  that  it  waa  bia  bther'a  whh  to 
abolish  this  sacrifice;  that  for. Jiimself,  he  bud preaeoted  hnnasif 
1>efore  them,  for  the  purpose  of  laj^ng  down  his  life  upon  Che  apot,  or 
of  releasing  the  victim,  tie  then  cut  the  cords  which  bound  her  la 
the  ^oas,  carried  her  swMy  through  ihe  crowd  to  a  horse,  which  he 
nsesented  to  her,  and  having  mounted  anoiher  bimaatt',  he  oonveyed 
ner  beyond  the  reach  of  t nraiediaite  pursuit ;  when,  ate  havhsg  s^k 
plied  her  with  food,  and  admonishing  her  to  maka  the  heat  of  bcr 
w^  to  her  own  aatioa,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  at  laaaa  four 
hundred  mtles,  he  was  constrained  to  return  to  his  vill^fo.  The 
emancipated  letan  had,  however,  the  good  fortune,  on  her  jnamny 
of  the  auhsequeot  di^,  to  meet  with  a  war  party  of  her  own  peopk^ 
by  whom  she  was  conveyed  to  her  family  in  safoty. 

*  This  daring  deed  would,  almost  to  a  certainty,  have  tanninated  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt,  under  the  arm  of  any  other  warrior  \  and 
Petalesharoo  was,  no  donbt,  mdebted  for  this  auccesaftd  and  oohle 
achievement  to  Uie  distinguished  renown  which  his  foals  of  chhrahy 
had  already  gained  for  him,  and  wMch  oonanaaded  the  high  fsspect 
of  sM  Ma  rival  warriors.  NetwiAstaaduig  die  aigMJ  eueeaaa  rf  tiis 
entetpriae,  anothar  dhpby  of  the  finaness  aad  dmutaiiaaiiaaaf  aha 
young  warrior  waa  reqairad  lo  dieiish  thiaaecitfaeiitiatabahaaad 
forever.    The  aucceeding  j^ng,  a  warrior,  who  had  oaptared  a  aae 

Spanish  boy,  vowed  to  sacriaoa  aim  to  -the  Great  Star,  and  ac ' 

ii^ly  plaoed  him  under  the  care  of  the  magi,  for  that  purpoae* 

*  The  Knife  Chie^  leaming  the  detenainatioo  of  the  warrioc, 
suited  with  his  son,  respecting  the  best  means  of  preventii^  a  f^^ti- 
tion  of  ihe  horrible  ceremony.  **  I  wiD  reacue  tne  bojr,*'  said  Peta- 
lesharoo,  '<  as  a  warrior  ahouldt  by  force  ;*  but  the  KoUe  Chiel^  un* 
willing  diet  his  son  should  iigain  expose  himself  to  a  danger  ao  imoai- 
nent  aa  that  which  he  had  once  encountered  hi  thia  cause,  bo|i«d  to 
compel  the  warrior  to  exchange  his  victim  for  a  Utt^e  qoantity  of 
merchandiae,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  with  that  view, 
for  this  purpaae  be  repaired  to  Mr.  Pifipanf  who  happened  to  be  ia 
the  viUi^  n>r  the  purpoaea  of  trade,  and  communicated  to  him  hb 
mtentiona.  Mr.  Pi^ifan  genarooaly  oontriboted  a  considerable  ^pm* 
laity  of  merrhandjge,  and  mudi  was  added  by  himidC  by  Fftaie* 
aharoo,  and  other  Indians. 
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«  AU  this  treasure  was  laid  in  a  heap  together,  in  the  lodpe  of  the 
Knife  Chief,  whe  thereupon  aummoned  the  warrior  before  him.  The 
chief  armed  himself  witti  his  ir ar-dub,  end  explained  the  object  of 
his  call,  commanding  the  warrior  to  accept  tne  merobandize  and 
yield  up  the  boy,  or  prepare  for  imtant  deatn.  The  warrior  refiasedy 
and  the  chief  waved  bis  chib  in  the  air  towards  the  warrior.^-*. 
<'  Strike,"  si^  Petalesharoo,  who  stood  near  to  support  his  iatbert 
**  I  will  meet  tbe  vengeance  of  his  friends.'*  But  the  more  prudent 
and  politic  chief  edd^  a  few  mote  articles  to  the  mass  of  merchan- 
dize, in  order  to  give  the  warrior  another  opportunity  of  acquiescing 
without  forfeiting  his  word. 

*  This  expedient  succeeded ;  the  goods  were  reluctantly  accepted, 
and  the  boy  was  liberated,  and  was  subsequently  conducted  to  St. 
Louis  by  the  traders.  Tlie  merchandise  was  sacrifioed  in  place  ef 
the  boy  i  the  cloth  was  cut  in  shreds,  and  suspended  by  poles  at  thfr 
place  of  sacrifice,  and  manr  of  the  valuables  were  consumed  bv  fite* 
It  is  not  expectCKi  that  another  attempt  will  be  made  to  immokte  • 
human  victim,  during  the  life  of  Petalesharoo,  or  of  his  benign  Ei- 
ther.'   VoL  II.  pp.  81—84. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  anomalous  instance  of  a  barbaroue- 
and  cruel  superstition  among  the  Missouri  Indians*  who  wor-* 
ship  an  Invisible  Spirit,  the  Master  of  life,  should  be  coii« 
nected  with  an  idolatrous  variatioa  of  their  faith.  Polytheisaft 
has  ever  generated  impurky  and  eruelty. 

The  sources  of  the  PJatte,  the  Arkansa,  and  the  Red  River, 
are  frequented  by  six  other  nations,  besides  those  already  enu- 
merated, namely,  the  Kaskaias,  the  Shiennes,  the  Arrapahofs, 
the  Kiawas,  the  Bald-heads,  and  a  few  Shoshones  or  Snakes. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  roving  bands^  having  no  permanent 
places  of  residence,  and  subsisting  entirely  on  the  products  of 
the  chase.  The  detachment  who  pursued  the  route  of  the 
Canadian  river,  fell  in  with  a  band  of  Kaduiias,  who  struck 
them  as  decidedlv  inferior  in  stature,  symmetry  of  form,  and 
acauirements,  to  the  Otoes,  PsM^nees,  and  moat  of  the  Missouri 
Indians  who  reside  in  permanent  villages.  They  wew  exce»* 
sively  filthy  and  barbarous  ;  and,  from  the  attention  excited  by 
the  white  skin  of  the  American  officers,  appeared  to  have  had 
communication,  only  with  Spanish  traders  firom  the  South. 
They  possessed  few  articles  ot  foreign  production,  and  but  one 
kettle,  which  belonged  to  the  chief.  Their  dress  consisted 
more  exclusivelv  of  leather  than  that  of  the  Pawnees,  lliey 
are  described,  nowever,  as  bavipg  weU-turned  features,  aqui« 
line  noses,  large  and  regular  teeth,  and  eyes,  though. rataer 
small,  clear  and  brilliant.  They  begged  for  tobacco,  but  dMl 
not  inquire  for  whiskey,  which  rendem  it  ptobabk  thai  tber: 
have  not  yet  acquired  a  relish  for  intoxicatiiig  liquors. 

*  The  great  number  of  hnages  of  alligators  which  diey  wear  either' 
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m  onuunenU  or  9»  amuleU,  affionbiufficient  proof  of  tbdr 
thdr  nmiMe^o  dimeicm  iiilil*itad^  that  welffdit.    Thme 
of  cirved  wood  obTOred  #Mrl«iiher,  and nofiM^ 
boids.    Thejr  aie  auspended  aboiitHke>iiacfc»  aad  jre 
iiicMs%ii»fti9ft^«M*adMi«pmtt«tbf  adolla.    U 
likeivite,  tfta^HdieTad^  ifktiMtatim  looMpy  giaaiia  «pied  b 
of  tlttinei,  were  darfe§'Wtvto'appiiQKMBalei*«raidbth^ 

: .  Alwrgftft  oacjby  waa,sub&equeDtIy  fallen  ih  with,  coaftisCiK  •' 
r&a0kaias».feiaivaa»  SmQ^M9,  and  A^fafiaboea^  wli<%  ure  tL. 
deseribe<L' 


'  <  lliese  Indfamli  dilBn-9  hi  ttmof  portMoy^  

iotiri.  with  whose  appM«noe  weiiad  fieen  ^  adnO'timi: 

Their  average  stature  appeared  to  m  lets  ooBsidenA)oi-fl»#* 

the  general  appearance  of  the  oountenaneewaa  Mcb  wm'^m  teA 

accastomed  to  8ee>  yet  their  fates  have,  pet1ia|»8y  soiae#lB  ~ 

tude,  and  the  Roman  nose  is  ol»vioosly  less  pradoniaaoc  % 

direction  of  the  eyM,  the  promtnenoe  of  the  cheek  benaa^ 

Uielipsy  teedi,  chin,  ana  -  retreathig  fbrehead,  arapraidaal^ 

Hiey  have  also  the  same  habit  of  pladring  tlie  hair  Umb 

parts  of  the  body;  but  that  of  the  headf  In  tbefeaarie  , 

ftred  td  attain  to  the  AoriderSy  #hUst'  the  menpesaalt  iMn  m{ 

to  it*  fiill  extent.    They  even  vegard  long  bifr  as  no 

many  wear  false  hair  fastened  to  their  own  bf  means  «f  wm^ 

matter,  resend>I]&g  ted  day»  and  depending  in  qiany  Inttavoaa  {paR>- 

cidarly  the  young  beau)  U>  their  knees,  in  neANm  of  qM^pasw^fls^i 

each  side  of  the  head,  yariously  decorated  with  ribboa,  13km 

red  and  bloe  doth,  or  colonred  skin*    Otheia,  and  by  an 

inconsiderable  few,  had  collected  their  long  hair  into 

masses,  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers,  and  leas  ' 

of  an  inch  in  thickness,  each  one  separately  aonulated  ^ 

at  regular  intervals.    The  elders  wore  their  hair  aftl— I 

flowrog  loosely  about  thei^  shoulderSt  or  iin^ljT  insi 

slender  phiited  queues.    In  atmosare  and  eokmr lais net 

from  that  of  die  Missouri  Indians,  thoogk,  in  essly  wmoAp'  la.: 

of  a  much  lighter  colour;  and  a  yovng  man,  of  parnaps  IMdam.^ 

of  age,  who  visited  us  to^y,  bad  bair  daeidedfy  or  m4 

irikh  a  tint  of  dusky  yellow. 

« Their  costnme  is  very  simple,  that  of  die  finasde  eooa 

f  leathern  petticoat,  reaching  tnie  calf  of  the  leg^  dntitota  oC 

and  ^Aen  exposing  a  well-formed  thigh,  as  die  casnakies  of  ^ 

''  position  inflaence  ihe  artless  foldings  of  the  skirt.    The  lag'avd  Aot 

^  are  often  naked,  but  usually  invests  by  taitem  and  iniHiMaa.    .A 

kiftd  tf  skeveless  sborl  sown,  eompescd  «f  a  single  ^ao»*  of  sW 

«,  jwme  material,  loosely  dotnes  the  body,  hanging  upon  the  ahouUen^ 

/readily  Uirowp  off,  without  any  sense  of  indeficacy,  when  'dacKUpg 

^  tWf  children,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  heated  atmos^helv,  dk • 

~ '  playing  lobse  and  pendant  mammse.    A  few  are  eovet^d-fky 

.'  cwy  Mrt  tX  conrae  red  or  blue  doth,  Ofnamemed  widi  a 
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fif  biia Md iiUte  baadi:  the  abort fowa of  lUi 4vqM  1m ibi aMi- 
UoD  of  wide  alervw  deiceodiQff  below  ibe  elbow;  itijiodjji  or  a 
eqiMi^  form*  with  a  tranaferae  ani  in  iho  opper  edge  for  die  Iviad  lo 
{Mae  threogii;  areoDd  thia  apetliire^  and  on  the  upper  aide  of  Uio 
elewfer*  is  a  amtfameui  ttripe,  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  of  "bloe  and 
«Me  haadi»  utmMtf  ariMiged  in  cootrati  with  eaoh  other^  and 
•ddii^  eoMiderable  weight  aa  well  as  oroaaient  to  this  part  of  the 
drees.  Around  die  petlicoet»  and  in  a  Kne  with  the  knees.  Is  an  even 
row  of  oblong  oonic  neb,  made  of  sheet  eopper,  eaeb  aboutan  inch 
and  ahalf  m  length, suspended  vertieally  bjr short leaibecn tbenga aa 
near  to  eeeh  other  ea  poasiUe,  so  that  when  the  person  la  in  motion, 
ths^ strike  mnn  eaeh  ether,  aod. produce  a  tinklinff  sotmd.  The 
3FOttag  unmarried  iSniieles  mm  won  aeaUy  dressed,  ana  seaai  to  parli- 
vinnte  bet  little  hi  the  laborious  fM*ninatiiTnsi  which  Bdl  chiefly  to  the 

lot  of  their  wedded  compenions. 

^  *  The  dress  of  the  men  is  composed  of  a  breech  cloth»  skin  leg- 
gli^t  nioekastns»  and  a  bison  robe.  In  warm  weather  the  three  bitter 
nrttdteof  drem  are*  aomedmes  thrown  aside  as  saperfluous,  ex- 
pesiiy  sit  the  limbs  and  bodj  to  view,  end  to  the  direct  influence  of 
ahe  esoat  aidentTq«  of  tho  sun.  Sneh  ere  the  habifiments  that  ne* 
esBsiljrcempris.'lhe  oudtttude  Co  adopt ;  but  the  opulence  of  a  finr^hea 

'  lor  thapsaWea  the  ooerfbvtabie  es  weB  at  eroamenlal .  aid 
Mtoemad  Spanish  blanket  Groat  the  Menioan  iradp^,  and  of 

webadprevioosljseentwo  or  three  ip  the  possession  of  Pawnee 
warrtofi  worn  as  tcqphiea.  Another  spedea  of  garment^  in  their  esti- 
mation equally  sumptuous  with  the  blanket,  is  t)io  doth  robe*  which  is 
of  ample  dimensbns,  simple  in  form,  one  half  red  and  the  other  blue» 
thrown  lousely  about  the  person,  and  at  a  little  distance,  excepting 
Ae  singular  errangeraent  of  colours,  resembling  a  Spanish  doak. 


'  iome  have,  auapended  from  the  slits  of  their  ears,  the  highly 
'psiand  necre,  or  peerlaceeas  fragments  of  a  marine  shell,  brought 
ppohiM0r  ham  the  N.  W.  oeest.*    Yol.  III.  pp.  46—46. 

*  The  Shiennes,  or  fibasrhasfe,  who  have  nnited  their  destiny  with 
these  wanderarBt  are  a  band  of  seoaders  from  their  own  nation;  mid 
aeme  timeanioe,  on  the  ooenrvenee  of  a  aerioua  dispute  with  |heir 
kindred  on  Shienne  river  of  the  Missouri,  fled  their  country,  a^d 
phced  thcfmsdves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bear  Tooth. 

*  These  nations  have  been  for  the  three  past  years  wandering  on 
the  head  waters  and  triboUries  of  Red  river,  having  returned  to  the 


Arkansa  only  the  day  which  preoeded  our  first  interview  wttli  them, 
•a  Aeir  wi^  to  the  monntmns  et  the  sources  of  the  PUitte  river. 
Thsy  been  no  pennanent  town,  but  conatandv  rove,  as  necessity 
ttiges  diem,  in  nmrsuit  of  the  herds  of  biaona  in  the  vicini^  of  dm 
iaureea  of  the  Aatle^  A Annae,  and  Aed  riveia.*    VQLIILp.5S. 

Theae  tribes  are  habitually  at  war  with  all  the  nationa  of  the 
Missottri.  Within  four  days*  march  of  Belle  Point,  the  ex* 
ploring  pari^  met  with  a  company  of  the  Osagea^  or  Waw-* 
tash-ea.  Thia  nation  are  at  war  wiui  all  their  neighboura.  ex- 
cept the  Konzaa  and  a  part  of  the  Saiika  and  Foxea.    With 

Vol.  XIX.  N.S.  2  p 
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'  iht  Koknas  ^^  freely  intefmany.    In  'stature,  ibey  axfS  bt  v 

''means' superior  ib  the  Missouri  Indians,  rior  do  they  difl^  fr^ 

'  tbem  in  feiatuireB  oi:  in  colour.    Their  dresses  and  deoc»ratkft 

also  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Omawhaws,  Otoes.  and  IConai 

except  tbat>  owing  to  their,  proximity  to  the  s^ttlemeDta^  Am 

,  areiumished  with  a  ^preater  proportion  of  maAnfaotused 

from  the  Whiles.  Being  m<Mre  peacefully  inolined  tbmti  \ 

r  the  (fiercer  tribes,  they  are  froely  branded  by  the    MitsQan 

<  Indians  with  die  'epithet  of  cowards.    They  are  di6tingiB9b«^ 

.  by  one  very  remarkable  custom.    Prevfonsly  to  rttittug  to  re^t. 

'  they  perform '  their  vespers,'  by  chanting  'in  a  wild  and  mefao- 

'  chdiy  tone,  a  kind  of  hyinii  to  the  Master  of  Life.* 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Konzas  and  Osages,  t^ 

Otoes,  Missouries,  and  loways,  the  Omawhawa  and  Pvncd^ 

'.  to  which  may  be  added  the  Quawpaws  and  several  other  tiibei 

.  are  all  descended  from  a  common  origin.    Th^r  dialects  ut 

only  varieties  of  the  same  language.    Some  of  theaa  kave  a 

.tradition  that  their  fathers  catiie  from  beyond  tine  LaieeB;  sad 

»ell  aeodunts  agree  in  their  having  'mirraled  freav'lhft'lVMk. 

k  is  wiAin  a  comparatively  recent  period  that* tbey^'liite  ^ 

'  ^verged  fipoifi  the  course  of  die  Mississippi  in  a  westefly  *^irec« 

tion,  establishing  themselves  on  die  Missouri  lUid  fts  tribtn 

taries.    Their  probable  numbers  are  thus  stated:  Oto«a  and 

Missouries,  1400 ;  Omawhaws,  1600 ;  Puncahs,  200';  Konzss, 

*  1600 ;  Osages,  4000.    The  Pawnees  are  a  distinct  race,  their 

'  language  being  radically  d^erent :  the  three  bands  of  Qrvnrf, 

.  Republican,  and  Loup  Fawnees  amount  to  about  -SMO  soak. 

Of  the  Kaskaias^  Saawws,  Arrapahoes,  &c.  tittfo  i»  kaowa. 

They  are  believed  to  difiase  themseliFes  estensffdy  ivMliiB  the 

range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  but,  having  no  fisod  Maidence, 

it  is  impossible  to  estimate  their  numbers.    UMi  Ifengt^a^  is 

peculiarly  difficult  to  be  ac(|uired  or  even  n^detMood  $  and  ta- 

drvtduals  of  the  several  nations  are  accustonied,  it  is  pfresiimed 

through  ignorance  of  each  other's  dialect*  to  comiiniiicate 

chiefly  by  the  common  lan^age  of  siens.    These  tribes  are  ia 

a  much  more  hopeless  state  of  degradation ;  bat  8till»  Ama  h 

^  D0thin|p  in  .their  character  to  warrant  the  idea  that  ttiqgr  Are 

J^evond  the  reach  of  civilization.    A  belief  in  the  eidsfnioe  af 

^  SufMreme  Being  is  common  to  all  these  Western  naria^^end 

they  have  some  indistinct  notions  of  Ihe  immortalily  of  the 

aonl.    They  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  o&ring  in  aaoNfiss, 

a  portion  of  the  game  first  taken  on  a  hunting  expedition,  i 

part  of  the  first  products  of  the  field,  and  often  a  small  portion 

of  die  food  provided  for  their  refreshment.    A  singular  castom 

prtlvails  among  the  Omawhaws. 

'  From  the  age  of  about  five  years  to  that  of  ten  or  twelve^  castoa 
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obli^  .the.bqr  to  Moend  lo  a  ibni-tQiy  or  other  (^fl^|iqiitiQiu 
ffastin^y  that  he  may  cry  aloud  to  the  Wabconda.  ^t  the  [>ro(>er  sea* 
Mm,  hu  mother  remind  him  that "  tiie  ice  is  breaking  lip  io  the  nver^ 
the  ducka  and  geese  are  migrating,  and  it  ia  time  for  jou  to  prepare 
to  g|o  in  day.'*  He  then  ruba  nia  pehbn  over  with  a  whitiah  da^^, 
and  la  lent  off  to  the  hi)l-Cop  at  autirise,  Drefiousl^  inatruded  \3j  hai 
mother  what  to  nay,  and  how  to  den^aa  Jumpalf  m  the  pneaenoe  of 
the  Maater  of  Life.  Frooi  tbia  elefalion  he  criea  Oat  to  the  groat 
WiUicaQda,.hiimonn^  a  melaDc^oly  taae»  and  caliieg  fm  Ju9»  lo  haxia 
^^ityr  on  biofit  and  make  him  a  great  hunter,  horse^teakr,  and  warrior. 
Thia  ja  repeated  once  or  (wii;a  a  weekt  during  the  montha  of  Macoi 
andAprin*    Vol.  I.  pp- 2.19. 220.  .,r 

In  many  le^oecta^  these  aavagea  will  aoatain  jua  iwijnxk* 
tageona  oenpansoBt  not  only  with  the  seyeral  yavietiea  of.  die 
dmaded  Etoiopio  family,  but,  in  point  of  intellectual  yiaNmr 
and  range,  with  many  tribes  leas  absolutely  illiterate,  and  in 
respect  to  their  social  character  and  moral  sense,  with  most  of 
the  Asiatic  nations^  Their  not  baying  sunk  into  idolatry,  while 
they  retain  the  a^uie  of  an  Inyisible  Object  of  worship,  is  a 
striking  pecaliarity.  In  this,  they  axe  distiaffiiisbad  not  more 
remarlubly  (rem  the  idolatraaa*  nations  of  ue  .Eaaltm  Cqa^ 
tinent,  .than  from  the  Axtecks  and  other  Indian  nations  .of 
Sonlh  America.  Thia  ciroumstance  is  in  favoor  of  their  re* 
mote  origin,  as  a  sepaiate  braneh  of  the  great  human  faoslyt;  < 
bnl  oyer  this  subject,  there  will  eyer  rest,  we  apprehend,  an  im* 
panetiable  obaeurit|y.  They  are,  so  far  aa  can  be  ascertained, 
witbont  traditional  joaowleoge  relatiye  to  either  their  own  his* 
toffy»  or.the  gceat  facts  to  wSch  the  traditiona  of  all  countries 
more  or  less  distinctly  point.  They  can  seldom  tiaoe  back 
their  pedigree  more  than  a  few  generations,  and  th^re  ta  no* 
thing  to  mark  their  genealogy,  but  their  language. 

Some  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  these  yolnmes,  rela- 
tive to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  with  whose  name  our  readeas 
must  be  more  familiar.  Among  them,  a  considerable  deff|»e  of 
^vili^ation  has  been  auccessfmly  introduced.  One  of  th^ir 
chiels,  leaident  at  the  aettlement  on  Rocky  Bayou,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Tom  Grayes. 

'  Tbou^  enthely  an  Indian  in  his  character  and  habita,  he  haa  the 
cohat  and  features  of  an  European  i  and  it  waa  not  without  some 
4iiieirfly  we  could  be  made  to  belieye  that  he  waa  in  reality  allied  by 
hbth  to  the  people  among  whom  he  holda  the  rank  of  a  diief.  Hia 
haSie«:as  well  aa  many  we  paaied  before  we  arrived  at  it*  ia  ooa- 
s^nuaM  li^e  thoie  .of  the  white  aettlen,  and,  like  them,  sarronai^e^ 
with  andosed  fielda  of  com,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes^,  irc;  f^ 
cribi^  sheda,  drovea  of  swine,  flocka  of  geese,  and  ail  the  uava^l  f«- 
coinpaniments  of  a  thrnrinff  settlement.  He  treated^  with  agpod 
dcgrae  of  attention,  and  snewed  hioiKlf  well  acquainted  .with  the 
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lAaDDer  of  making  amends  by  extravaffsiit  /eharj^    Our 

brought  in  by  black  iilavest  and  c^Q&ted  of  a  large  iKriled 
&b,  a  cup  of  o0iFee»  corn  bread*  n^ilk.  &c.  Our  host  and  liia  vis, 
of  unmixed  aburiginsl  race,  were  at  tabie  Hrith  iis»  and  several  skia 
Of  Afrieati  descent  were  itfi  waiting.  The  Chenilcees  are  said  to  era! 
their  slaves  with  much  lenity*  liie  part  of  the  nation  noir  reaid^i 
oh  the  Arkansa,  have  recently  removed  from  a  part  <C  the  Stee  «( 
Tennessee.  TUev  are  almdst  exclusively  ttritulturiats»  si^nng  largs 
ctops'df  corn  and  cotkon,  enough  for  clouifag  their  fiimilicHa  vf*  "^ 
they  manUActure  in  their  own  houses. 

«  A  roiseridite  remrfsnC  of  the  Shawnee,  Delaware,  and  Pe«la 
with  a  few  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees,  were  at  this  time  scat 
fiirough  the  coiintry  from  the  Misaisiippi  at  the  moath  of  Apple 
Cteek,  westward  to  the  sources  of  Black  River.  Iliey  weee»  bow- 
ever,  about  to  remove  further  west,  and  many  of  them  were  ftliead^ 
OS  their  way  to  the  country  about  the  upper  branches  of  Whias 
ftiver,  where*  by  becoming  intruders  upon  the  territories  of  ikt 
Cherokeesy  it  may  be  expected  their  speedy  and  entire  emtinctioa 
will  be  insured.'    Vol.  III.  pp.  128, 146. 

The  lengtb  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  will  not  ad- 
mit of  our  giving  even  an  abstract  of  the  interesting  geogra* 
pfaical  and  geological  information  contained  in  this  work,  rela* 
tive  to  the  immense  valley,  thirteen  hundred  miks  ia  length 
from  East  to  West,  sittiated  between  the  Alleghany  ead  the 
Rocky  Moimtains.  This  vast  baain,  embracing  moietii 
degrees  of  latitude*  and  about,  thirty  of  longitude,  is 
longitudinally  by  the  Miasiasip|A,  being  bomided  on  tiM 
by  the  Oulf  of  Mexico :  to  tne  northward,  no  pieciae 
dary  can  be  assigned.  Major  Long,  in  his  official  Report, 
marks»  that 

Ithoogh  many  have  supposed  that  the  waters  of  the  MtsMosni 
»parated  from  those  running  north-westwardly  into  the  Pacmc 
Ocean»  and  north-easterly  into  the  Atlantic^  bv  a  mountainoas  raMt 
of  countnr» yet»  from  the  best  information  tnat  can  be  hud eedbe 
subject,  tne  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  The  old  and  almost  ' 
statement  of  mvage  origin,  vis.,  that  four  of  the  largest  riven  « 
continent  have  their  sources  in  the  same  plains  is  entitled  to  fiw  ..^« 
credit. ,  The  rivers  alluded  to  are  the  Mississippi,  Uie  St  lawieooe, 
the  Smkashawby  and  the  Oregon  or  M<Kenaie's  river.  Agreeably  to 
the  accounts  of  Colonel  Dixon  and  others  who  have  traversed  the 
ootmtry  situated  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Assinaboin,  a  farandi 
of  Rea  River  of  Hudson^s  Bsy,  no  elevated  ridge  is  to  be  met  with ; 
but,  on  the  contrary^  tributaries  to  both  these  streams  take  their  rise 
in  the  same  champa%n»  and  wind  their  wi^  in  various  diredioos  te 
A^  far  distant  estuaries.*    Vd.  III.  p.  «1. 

With  regard  to  the  extenaive  auction  of  thia  tiuct  of  oountiy 
westward  of  the  meridian  of  Council  Bluff,  embraoing  an 


are 
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of  about  400  miles  square,  lyine  between  96'  and  106*  W. 
long,  and  between  35^  and  42''.  N.  lat.,  the  Mcyor  gives  it  as 
his  decided  opinion^  tiiat  it  is  aUnost  wholly  un^t  for  culti- 
vation, and  of  course  uninhabitable  by  a  people  depending 
upon  agriculture  for  their  subsistence. 

<  Although  tracts  of  fertile  land  comidersbly  extensive  are  ooca- 
siopally  to  be  met  with,  yet  the  scarcity  of  wqod  and  water,  almost 
oniformly  prevalent,  will  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way^  of 
settlinff  the  country.  This  objection  rests  not  onlv  against  the  section 
immecnately  under  consideration,  but  applies  with  equal  propriety  to 
a  much  lareer  portion  of  the  country.  Agreeably  to  the  best  in- 
Idligence  tnat  can  be  had,  concerning  the  country  both  northward 
and  southward  of  the  section,  and  especially  to  the  inferences  de- 
dueible  from  the  account  given  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  of  the  country 
situated  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  above  tw 
river  Platte,  the  vast  region  commendng  near  the  sources  of  die 
Sabine,  Trini^,  Brases,  and  Colorado,  and  extending  northwardly 
to  the  forty-ninth  deerec  of  north  latitude,  by  which  the  United 
States'  terniory  is  limited  in  that  direction,  i»  throughout  of  a  similar 
character.  The  whole  of  tliia  ref^ion  seems  peculiarly  adapted  as  a 
range  for  bui&loei,  wild  goats,  and  other  wild  game  i^  incaioulable 
multitudes  of  which  find  ample  pasturage  and  subsistence  upon 
it. 

^This  region^  however,  viewed  as  a  frontier,  may  prove  of  in- 
finite importance  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calcolated 
toserve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  too  great  an  extension  of  our  popu« 
lalton  westward,  and  secmre  us  against  the  machinations  or  incursions 
of  an  enemy  that  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  annoy  us  in  that  part 
of  our  frontier/    VoL  III.  pp.  836,  7. 

This  plain  was  crossed  by  the  exploring  party  in  three  dif- 
ferent lines ;  the  first  time  in  ascending  tne  Platte,  between 
lat.  40^  and  41*  90^ ;  again,  in  descending  the  Arkansa,  in  lat, 
38* ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  rdute  of  the  Canadian  in  lat;  34*.    But 
the  greater  part  c^  this  vast'  re^on  still  remains  unknown, 
though  its  general  character  may  be  considered  as  adequately 
Mcertained.    The  Rocky  Mountains  are  evidently  a>  continur 
ation  of  the  Andes  of  the  southetti  hemisphere.    They  con* 
aist  of  primitive  rocks,  with  a  screen  of  red  and  argiUaoeoua  . 
atodstone  skirting  their  base,  in  which  are  imbedded  niune^j 
rbus  retiquitt  of  the  animals  of  a  former  world.    Behind  these', 
the  stupendous  granitic  range  ,tower8  up  into  the  regions  of 
nerpeiual  winter.     Their  highest   elevation  is  computed  alt  ' 
l2,000  feet  above  the  level   of  the  sea;  and  rising  Wmi^f;; 
from  the  plains,  they  are  visible  at  more  than  ahondired  thites^ 
distance.  


I. .  . 
•  •ft  • 
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Art.  II.  Tlie  EpMa  ^  Paul  tke  Jpoitle,  tramkiedf  with  an  Esp 
sition  and  Notes,  dj  the  Eev.  Thomas  Behhaaij  MinMlcr  a 
Essex-street  Chapel.  8to*  4  vols.  pp.  22^7.  London.  1822: 


(  Concluded Jtom  page  399.) 


1 


If  respect^to  the  vobunes  before  ns,  a»  a  IVaoslatioii  of  ttu 
Epistles  of  Paul,  the  readings  have  in  general  beeo  aatio- 
pated  in  the  Improved  Version,  the  notes  of  which  also  exhibit 
m  outline,  the  more  diffiise  explanatic^ns  of  Mr.  BeUfaan.^ 
Commentary.  In  some  instances  where  the  sense  is  aeC  dis- 
turbed, Mr.  Belsham's  version  exhibits  a  change  of 
for  the  better ;  as  in  the  examples* '  wraih'  for '  awger/  _ 
tov  'favour/  But  there  are  several  cases  in  which  Hr.^Bd- 
aham'p  translation  does  not  accord  with  the  readings  of  the 
Improved  Vei^ion,  where  the  variation  is  of  importance ;  as  in 
die  following*  and  some  other  instances. 


*  Whose  are  the  fkthers,  and  of  whom  by  natoral 
came*    Codt  who  is  over  all|  be  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.^     L  V. 

•  <  Whose  are  the  fathers*  of  whom  is  Christ  acoordrnff  to  the 
whose  is  the  God  over  all  blessed  for  evermore.'    Mr. 


BekhsB. 


.  The  conjectural  reading  of  Slichtingius*  Qir  •»  for  ^  A,  wlnck 
the  Editon  of  the  Improved  Vernon  thought  very  piaosibk; 
but  whidi  they  did  not  venture  to  insert  in  the  text,  Mr.  Bel* 
sham  has  adopted,  in  opposition  to  all  authority,  because  he 
thinks  '  it  b  next  to  impossible  that  the  Apostle,  when  ennme- 
'  rating  the  distinguishing  privileges  of  his  countrymen,  should 
'  omit  the  greatest  privilege  of  aU ;  namely  that  God  was  in  a 
*  peculiar  sense  their  God.'  The  fapt  is,  that  he  baa  mei 
omitted  it :  the  "  adoption**  evidently  includes  their  specia]  re* 
lation  to  God*  and  tne  relation  of  God  to  them.  Mr.  Bel- 
ahiun'a  notions  of  what  it  might  be  next  to  impoaaihle  Ibr  the 
Apostle  to  omit*  cannot  furnish  any  reason  ioi  hia  alleni^  die 
Apostle'B  text«  This,  aa  Mr.  B,  somewhere  says  of  ti^e  of 
Mackni^ht's  comments*  \^  rather  making  Scriptm^  (han  iaterw 

Ei^etiog  It,  BMt  the  violent  proceeding;  by  which  Mr.  Belabaa 
as  (Ranged  the  text*  is  insufficient  ^r  his  purpose;  it. should 
have  included  the  removal  of  the  xm  from  the  place  where  it 
DOW  stands,  immediatelv  after  ^om^u  to  a  station  directly  afler 
cmfHm^m  *  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  ia  Chnst  a^ 
^'cordingto  die  flesh*  whose  ia  the  God  over  all  Uaaoed  fer 
^  evermore'— this  is  a  ^tnmge  construction ;  it  is  the 


•  We  owe  this  observation  to  Dr.  Warjhw^s  msoowses.  p.  4SQ. 
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however*  wbieb  Mr'.  Behkam's  unwtetatable  emendation  r^ 
I     quires,  though  no  one  can  Bupjpose  that  the  Crreek  of  suoh  a 

passage  could  have  proceeded  from  the  Apoatle.    The  received 

reading  is  fixed  immoveably.    Innovations  may  be  proposed 
I     and  adopted  in  resnect  to  this  passage ;  and  so  they  may  in  all 

other  cases  where  tne  doctrine  which  the  received  text  ei^bits, . 
I     is  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  a  party ;  but  '  making  Scrip- 
\     '  ture*  must  be  perilous  employment. 


*  1  Cor.  i.  SQL    BiU  qf  kirn  are  ye  boihjusti/ied,  and  tanctifted,  and, 
tUem€d  m  Chrid  Jeou,  vAo  from  Goa  hatk  tisen  made  msdom  to 


redeenudim 

I         Pew  of  the  critics,  we  are  told  in  Mr.  Belsham*s  note,  be- 
I     sides  Mr.  Wakefield, 

'      *  seem  to  have  sttended  to  the  construction  of  the  Apostle's  laogusge. 

t  He  does  not  say  tbst  Christ  is  msde  by  God  to  us,  wisdom,  and 
riahteousnessy  and  ssnctification,  and  redem^itioD,— 4>ut  thst  ye,  in 
cSrtst,  that  is,  beKeving  in  the  Cbrtstisn  doctrme,  are  thereby  jusd* 

'      fied,  sanctifiedp  and  redeemed.' 

■  I 

What  the  Aoostle^  according  to  the  present  Expositor,  does 
not  say,  the  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version  have»  however^ 
made  him  say :  '  And  by  him  ye  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
',God  hath  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  justification,  and  sancti-7 
*  ficatioii,  and  redemption.*  This  rendering  seems  to  be  the 
nKmt  natural  construction  of  the  original ;  though  the  one  pro- 
posed above>  is,  certainly,  not  contraiv  to  the  reading  of^the 
Greek  text,  and  was  published  long  before  Wakefielas  time* 
Mr.  Belsbam's  paraphrase  furnishes  a  gloss  in  unison  with  the 
theory  of  explanation  which  runs  through  his  volumes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles, — transition  from  a  stats 
of  ceremonial  separation  into  a  state  of  external  privilege. 

*  Ephes.  il.  1 — 5.  '  Who  were  dead  in  offences  and  sins' — '  when 
we  were  dead  in  oSBnces.'    I.  V. 

*  Wko  are  now  dead  to  tramgreaioni  and  n'si^— '  toko  are  now  daad 
to  tki'    Mr.  Belsham. 

*  Not  in  sinsf  but  to  sins :  i.  e.  to  oar  former  unconverted  state.' 
Mr.Belsham'fe  note. 

<  1  Tim.  ▼.  21.  **  chosen  messengers,**  i.  e.  the  apostles  of  Christ 
I       who  were  chosen  to  bear  testunony  to  his  resurrection/    I.  V. 

'  «<  chosen  messengew/*  eminent  belisvers  who  wwe  idected  is 
sccosipsny  and  assist  the  spnstlni    dglegstci  of  the  Churdi  wh»aftea 
i       scooa|MUuedtheappst)einhis  joomeys.'    Mr.  Belsham. 

«  Hsb.  ii.  16.  For  mdesd  CMH  helpelh  not  angek.'    I.V. 


6M  BtMtuk<mtk$Btbti»tfSt,PmiL 


*  Bbt  it  {a&ftmr  ^dbotft]  U^/tA  not  BoM  «< 

Mr.  Behham  oeeasionaUy  femaAs^  th^t  angeb  Icaov  ^ 
IkdeuQf  ui8«  as  we  know  of  them  9-  and  as  he  atates.  tlua  the; 
ante  imacqtoainted  witfi  the  inhabitutft  of  this  wodd,  no.  a 
follows  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  worid  «r»  ia  perfect  igno* 
raooe  of;  them  $  bat,  in  his  ooimnent  on  the  pncediug  vcise, 
he  informs  us,  that  '  angels  and  beings  of  a  aoperior  <wderaie 
'  not  exposed  to  the  fear  of  death,  not  being  liable  to 

•  fality/ 

1  Cor.  i.  2.  Mr.  Belsham  renders,  '  IFAo  take  Mpm 

*  ike  name  rf  our  Lord  JesHS  CAtmI/— »©•<  ^twumXmiiMiwmi  ri 
f«#  Kv^  ^  iwwXfrrw.  "  Who  call  upon  the  name  of  onr 
«'  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  is  the  reading  of  the  Commoa  Verttoa* 
which,  we  are  most  firmly  persuaded,  is  the  comet  rendering. 
The  exigencies  of  the  Author's  system  has.  led  him  to  Irsme  s 
reeding  at  Yarianoe  with  the  uniform  usage  of  the  New  Testa- 
misnt  in  reg^  to  this  expression.  He  nas  himself  translat<jd 
rm  HtnuiXovimm  T9f  Ktifiof,  2  A  im.  ii«  22«  '  tho$e  who  call  t^poa  dr 
'  Lord:*  and  in  every  passage  in  which  the  phrase  ocean 
throughout  tlie  entire  range  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  any  other  Teimm 
than  that  which  conveys  the  idea  of  invocation,  woold  be  a 
proper  representation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.    BmtmXwrm* 

w  evo/Mi  fA04f  nr  mvrwt — ovou*  re  nmiXuSkt  tp*  w/a^k,  are  the  expreSAOOS 

which  correspond  to  the  other  formula,  '  who  are  celled  by  dbe 
'  name.'  But  as  to  the  text  in  question,  the  meening  is  aot 
less  definitely  fited  by  the  connexion  of  the  phnee,  ^^ieh 
restricts  its  import  to  invocation,  while  in  no  one  example  is  its 
s^nse  otherwise  determined.  Ps.  xcviii.  6.  "  Samuel  among 
'^  them  that  call  upon  hisname''—- t»t«K  n^xaXw/tfyMf «»  myis  mim. 
(Sept.)-*"  he  answered  them.**  Zedi.  xiti.  9.  "  He  sUl  call 
^  on  my  name'* — Mvrof  tmnaxaffnaw^o  ofofMi  pw.«— **  and  I  will 
In  the  instance  on  which  we  are  animadverting^  BIf*  Bi 
follows  the  "  Improved  Version ;"  as  he  also  adopts  its  leadiajg 
of  2  Tim.  ii.  22.,  where  it  agrees  with  the  common  text  In 
Rom.x.  13, 14.  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Improved  Vetskm** 
followed  the  reading  of  the  public  Version  \  but,  on  consulting 
the  fourth  edition  of  tfiat.book,  we  find  that  the  reading  has 
been  changed  for,  ^  Whosoever  taketh  upon  himself  the  name 
'  of  the  Lotd  ;*  which  Mr.  Belsham's  translation  exhibits*  If 
aft  ^aample  had-  beat  produced  of  the  indobitaUe  aMfOfn* 
atioiiof  the  ibvmvdtf  ia  odMtion  to  this  aeatte^  tlmn  asigat  IIMft 
have  been  some  ground  Torallegittg  tiial»  m  respect  Id  •phsaae 
of  ambi^olw  import,  it  ^Iras  obnMt  fdr  the  tneislslor  Id  five 
such  an  mterpretation  as  was  in  accordance  wA  the  dear,  ad- 
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mitied  import  of  the  expression.  But  no  snch  ex«tmple  can  bcf 
produced;  tfie positive  sense  of  the  phrase  is  determined  tcf 
another  meaning*  by  ciear«  iadispotable  instances,  while*  to 
convey  the  sense  to  which  we  are  objecting,  other  expressions 
aM  definitely  used.  We  cannot  hesitate,  therefore,  in  rejfecting 
the  new  iaterptetation  as  erroneons^  and  must  teiiapiouslj 
adhere  to  the  rendering  of  the  Common  Vereion  in  1  Oor,  i.  ^ 
and  in  every  other  instance  of  the  nse  of  tkiA  formoht,  as  the 
true  one. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  new  reading  is  forced  into  Ak 
support  of  the  Author's  system,  whidi  is  hostile  to  Uieinvoca- 
fioh  of  Christ.  As  it  is  our  full  persuasion  that  die  invocation 
of  Christ,  in  acts  of  prayer,  which  are  acts  of  religious  Wof^ 
Ahip,  is  a  doctrine  established  by  the  authority  of -the  New 
iTestament,  we  shall  bring  together  some  of  those  passages  on 
ivhich  that  doctrine  is  founoed,  occurring  in  the  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  comprised  in  Mr.  Belsham's  ^  IVanslation 
^  and  Exposition,"  for  the  nurpose  of  examining  the  principlei^ 
on  which  they  are  explaineo  in  these  volumes. 


.  «  CoQCtfmng  lhis»  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  night  depart 
freas  BBS.  And  he  said  to  iBe>  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  ibee.  2 
Corinth.  %n  9« 

<  But  may  our  God  and  Father  himselfi^^^and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
direct  our|way  uoto  you,  Ac'    )  Thess.  iii.  11. 

*  Now  msv  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himsdf,  and  God  even  our  Fa« 
ther,  who  nacb  loved  us,  and  graciously  given  us  everlasting  coitso*- 
lition  and  good  hope,  encourage  your  hearts  and  estdbUsn  you  b 
erery  good  doctrine  and  work.'    fi  Thess.  ii.  16»  17. 

On  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  following  remarks  are 
aaade  by  Mr.  Belsham. 

« Oanceraing  the  Apostle's  ooodoet  open  thetoooaiioo  to  wliefa  he 
Mlhfit  il  assy  he  prapar  to  ohserfe,  ihat  it  onael  naMnsUy  te 
deohtod  that  he  addressed  has  peayer  for  reUaf  fanmediately  to  Jtwia 
Ghriit  B«t  in  him  it  was  not  hi  the  least  degrse  impropert  having 
hsan  called  bv  Christ  himsdf  to  the  profession  of  the  goi^elt  having 
hesa  iBvesteu  by  him  with  the  office  of  an  Apostle*  baring  been  in* 
itrocted  by  him  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  endued  wi&  the  ^Oe 
oftheholy  ^trit;  having  been  honoured  by  him  with  visions  snd 
penoDsI  appearances  upon  rarious occasions }  and  actlngb  the  whole 
coone  of  nis  ministry  immediately  under  his  direetion.  It  was  pro- 
bdUy  at  one  of  llieae  sacred  Intertiewa  that  the  apoade  hauibiy  iriid 
Mmeitly  raqoasled  to  be  rettefod  fiom  that  bodily  hiinnf^whMi 
wttfo  great  an  abatraefion  to  him  hi  the  coarse  of  his  paMie  du^i 
sni  is  was  upon  such  m  aocaMnn  that  heiscaifed  the  graetoas^md 

II tihli  answer  bera  recorded.     But  all  thi%  thou^  perfeody 

prspar  in  the  epestleui  his  peculiar  circumstenos^  beiif  hi  bfl  m 
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more  than  asking  a  favour  of  a  friend  who  is  sensibly  presenty  is  as 
warvani  for  the  general  practice  of  praying  to  Christ  in  the  jpreseat 
circumstances  of  the  church,  when  all  sensible  iatercourse  is  with- 
drawn, and  in  direct  disobedience  of  his  express  conamand  to  wonhn 
the  Father  only.  And  such  will -worship  is  undoubtedly  an  oDJosti- 
fiable  encroachment  upon  the  honour  and  sole  preroMtive  of  hii 
Father  and  our  Father,  of  his  God  and  our  God/    Vol.  IL  p.  6S5. 

This  paragraph  comprises  the  substance  of  Mr.   Belaham'a 
remarks  on  the  whole  number  of  passages  in  which   the  Ian-. 

Siasce  of  invocation  and  prayer  is  used  in  relation  to  Christ  in 
e  New  Testament.    Christ  is  admitted  to  be  the   object  oi 
supplicatory  address,  but  the  propriety  of  so  regarding  him,  is 
restricted  to  the  case  of  those  who  were  favoured  with  his  po- 
aonal  intercourse,  and  is  denied  in  respect  to  all  other  persons. 
So,  in  the  case  of  Stephen's  invoking  the  Saviour  with  his  dying 
breath,   and  committing  his  departmg   spirit  into  hia  handi^ 
**  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit," — we  are  told  that  this  address 
of  Stephen  to  Jesus  when  ne  actually  saw  him,  does  not  author 
rise  us  to  offer  prayers  to  him,  now  he  is  invisible.      To  this 
latter  case,  the  explanation  proposed  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
ample in  2  Corinth,  xii.  9,  doies  not  apply ;  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Stephen  was  favoured  with  any  personal  interviews 
with  Christ.    Full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  looked  up  stedfastly 
to  heaven,  and  saw  **  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
"  God."    But,  if  it  were  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  on  the 
Divine  prerogative,  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  object  of  adoration, 
how  came  it  that  Stephen  did  not  invocate  the  Father,  and 
conmoiit  into  his  hands  that  deposite  which  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  a  righteous  man  should  intrust  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
a  creature  ?    The  visibility  or  the  invisibiUty  of  the  object,  can 
make  no  difference  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  propriety  of 
the  act  of  relisious  worship.     If,  when    consuming  in   ihb 
flames,  Latimer  nad  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  seen,  or  sup* 
posed  that  he  was  beholding,  Paul,  or  any  other  of  .llie  apos* 
ties  standing  in  the  presence  of  God,  wonld  he  have  tEonght 
of  invoking  nis  name,  and  have  yielded  up  his  spirit  into^is 
hands?  Tin  the  case  of  Stephen  shall  be  expunged  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  propriety  of  invoking  Christ  will  receive  strong 
confirmation  from  its  testimony.    But  to  return  to  the  other 
instances  under  consideration.    It  is  an  assertion  altogether 
gratuitous,  that  the  Apostie  was  favoured  with  personal  laier- 
cpurse  with  Christ  in  any  such  manner  as  would  seem  to  l>e 
implied  in  the  expression,  '  sacred  interviews.'      Christ  ap*- 
peared  to  him  on  the  journey  to  Damascus,  and  on  some  other 
Occasions ;  but  those  appearances  bear  no  resemblance  to  .the 
|(«nMHlal  interviews  of  one  man  with  Another,  abd  as  littto^. 
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imagine,  is  the  address  of  Paul  to  be  compared  with  any  one's 
asking  a  favour  of  a  friend  who  is  personally  present.    Nothing 
is  said  respecting  personal  intercourse  in  the  case.    The  Ian-- 
guage  of  prayer  is  used,  and  Christ  is  the  object  of  the  invO'- 
cation.      06    much  is  clear.     But  we   would  seriously  ask* 
whether  the  answer  which  waA  given  to  the  Apostle's  repeated 
supplications,  **  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee" — could  come 
from  a  creature's  lips.    With  respect  to  the  other  examples^ 
the  assistance  and  blessings  which  are  invocated^  are  of  a  kind 
which  it  would  assuredly  be  '  unjustitiable'  to  solicit  from  the 
hands  of  a  creature  :  they  are  guidance  and  support  in  regard  te 
important  undertakings,  spiritual  aids  in  reference  to  the  coB^' 
solation  of  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  the  establishment  and 
advancement  of  their  piety  and  usefulness.     If  the  Apostle, 
supplicated  these  blessings  from  Christ  on  behalf  of  the  1  he%^ 
safonians,  that  could  not  be  an  exclusive  case ;  it  would  be  mt 
proper  for  him  to  entreat  them  for  others.     And  if  he  suppli*: 
cated  these  blessings  from  Christy  they  must  have  been  cooh: 
municable  by  Christ,  who  was  surely  not  personally  pres^jot 
with  every  Christian  at  Thessalouica,  as  it  is  assumed  he  wee 
with  Paul.    Now  it  must  have  been  quite  as  proper  in  those 
Christians,  on  whose  account  the  Apostle  prayed  for  spirituaf 
aids  from  Christ,  themselves  to  invoke  those  aias  by  prayer  ad- 
dressed to  Christ,  as  it  was  for  him  to  use  the  language  of 
prayer  on  their  behalf.    In  supplicating  our  Lord  to  bestow 
those  blessings,  he  was,  in  fact»  teaching  them  to  address  tb 
Christ  their  own  supplications. 

On  1  Timothy  vi.  13,  '  In  the  presence  of  God,  who  giveth 
'  life  to  all,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  8ic.'  we  have  this  note : 

'  And  of  Jenii  CArJif .][  There  appears  to  have  been  a  peculiar 
personid  presence  of  Christ  with  his  cnurchy  and  especially  with  tbe 
apostles,  and  with  Paul  in  particular,  during  the  apostolic  age,  whidi 
since  that  time  has  been  withdrawny  at  least  in  its  sensible  manifestsh 
tions ;  to  which  presence  the  apostle  here  alludes,' 

But  was  not  Timothy,  to  whom  was  eiven  the  very  solemn 
charge  which  follows,  as  much  in  the  presence  of  Jeso» 
Christ,  as  the  Apostle  himself  who  delivered  it?  What  evi» 
dence,  or  what  ground  is  there  for  supposing,  that  there  wfust 
atiy  personal  presence  of  Christ  at  all  on  the  occasion  ?  T^ 
appeal  to  Chnst  as  a  witness,  had  surely  as  much  reference  .to 
.Timothy  in  receiving  the  charge,  as  to  the  Apostle  in  cooir 
mitting  it  to  him.  This  supposition  of  a  real  personal  jj^e- 
sence  of  Christ  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  appears  t0' top 
strange  and  unwarranted.  Some  passages  of  the  New  Testameilt 
indispensably  require  for  their  explanation,  the  fact  of  ChEris^'/i 


' 
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^iweric^/wfeidi  all  those  passages  very  amply  shew 
Ittitaral;  but,  because  the  plain,  obvious  import  of  them  woqH 
recognise  in  Christ  attributes  properly  Divine,  an  hypotiieKs 
is  advanced  in  opposition,  which  is  destitute  of  all  Scriptaial 
support. 

On  2  Corinthians  viii«  9,  and  Philippii^s  ii.  7,  8,  tmo  pas- 
gaees  which  have  generally  been  considered  as  affordimr  dear 
and  decisive  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  the  pre-eustenoe 
and  divinibf  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  of  course  expec^ted  to  find  the 
venion  and  exposition  of  Mr.  Belsham  running  in  the  channel 
of  B^odem  Unitarian  interpretation,  in  accoraance  witft  the 
notes  of  the  "  Improved  Version,*'  and  the  "  Calm  Inqviy.* 

'  JFbr  ye  hum  iitf  munifieence  of  our  Lord  Juui  CUnti,  im^  mkik 
Ar  toot  richt  for  wwr  uAu  he  lived  in  paoeri^,  thai  jfe  %  A»  jpshh/i 
md^  he  emtdkd.^OvLr  Lord  was  rich  in  nuraculoos  powen,  whicK 
ha  could  amplest  if  he  pleased,  &r  his  own  advaalage.  Bu^  tat  Ifca 
baoeSt  of  his  foHowers,  he  chose  to  lead  a  IHb^  of  poverty 


ChndJetutt  toho  hmg  m  the  fnrm  i^  €ed, did mU  ^  ~  ^^^  ^ 
Ajf  eiaim  to  thie  retemUmce  of  God^  hd  dineeted  thmelf..«Chn^ 
yousasiing  vdnatary  powsrt  of  working  aMradas,  did  not  lagaitf^^ 
as  his  own  property  and  right.' 

On  these  passages  thus  explained,  we  diall  offinr  some  i 
tot  the  purpose  of  shewing  now  entirely  the  principle 
as  the  bams  of  the  modem  Unitarian  exposition,  fiak  in  Hie 
hands  of  the  present  Interpreter.  Christ  was  poaaasaed  off 
voluntary  miraculous  powers;  he  could  exerciae  at  (deamrw 
the  power  of  working  miracles.  Did  he»  tiien,  ever  divest 
himself  of  this  power  1  From  being  in  a  state  in  whkli  b^ 
could  work  miracles,  did  he  ever  pass  into  another  state,  in 
which  he  was  without  the  power  of  conltolling  or  chanfi;ing  dm 
laws  of  nature  ?  If  his  being  in  the  "  forai  of  God^  denote 
the.possession  of  voluntary  miraculous  powers,  he  was  always 
in  tnat  form,  always  appesofed  in  that  form ;  for  it  wm  a  [nmm 
vfhich  he  unifonmv  and  constantly  retained,  and  there  oonld 
be  n6  change  in  tnis  respect,  no  diflfcrence  of  appearance  in 
Christ  during  the  entire  coviae  of  his  ministry.  But,  we  ^re 
toKt  '  he  did  not  regard  thokie  powers  as  his  own  projpeity  sihI 
*  ri^t ;'  *  while  in  possession  of  these  great  powers,  he  vouch- 
'  tafed  to  live  in  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty;'  he  did  not 
employ  tiiose  powers  for  his  own  advantage,  for  his  own 
aeculltr  aggnmmsement,  to  famish  himsdf  with  the  means  of 


Uving  itt  splendour  aUd  with  entire  coitmiAnd  of  die  Ittxuties 
of  life.  And  on  Utritbrian  nrinciples,  could  he  have  done  so  ? 
If  Jesns  Wete  a  mere  hnman  neing  intmsted  and  honoured  wiCh 
the  high  office -of  publishing  the  Christitn  dispensation  to  the 
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world,  '  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets  of  God/  had  he  ait; 
option  of  this  kind  ?  Could  he  nave  employed  the  power  of 
working  miracles  for  his  own  personal  and  secular  advantage  t 
Could  he  have  exhibited  them  for  the  purpose  of  display  t 
No;  he  could  have  emploved  those  powers  only  for  th^ 
purposes  for  which  they  nad  been  conferred ;  and  thev  had 
their  special  and  appropriate  use,  as  the  proofs  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  doctrine  which  they  established.  Mr.  Belsham, 
we  think,  has  very  amply  furnished  the  confutation  of  his  owii 
hypothesis,  in. his  paraphrase  on  the  second  of  the  passages 
before  us. 

'  He  had  been  taught  by  the  discipline  of  his  temptqtion  in  Che 
wiMemesi,  that  he  was  not  to  exercise  the  poirers  entrusted  to  him,  to 
promote  his  own  interest^  or  to  gratify  nis  own  ambition ;  nor,  in 
genera],  to  extricate  himself  from  danger.  •  •  •  •  He  knew  that  he  pos- 
sessed these  mighty  powers  as  a  trust  for  which  he  was  accountable, 
and  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  fully  instructed :  and  therefbr^ 
he  strictly  confined  the  exercise  of  them  to  the  purposes  for  wbidl 
they  were  communicated.' 

Could  he,  then,  have  diverted  them  to  other  objects? 
Would  those  powers  have  been  permitted  to  be  exercised  for 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which  Uiey  had  been,  cummuoi- 
cated  I  if  the  only  answer  be  tt  negative  one,  the  entire  fabric 
of  Mr.  Belsham's  exposition  is  broken  up.  It*  our  Lord  had 
been  fully  instructed  m  the  use  of  the  miraculous  powers  whicl^ 
he  possessed,  if  he  had  been  taught  that  he  was  not  to  exercise 
them  for  his  own  advantage,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
make  them  subservient  to  any  objects  of  personal  gratification 
or  aggrandisement,  without  such  a  dereliction  of  virtue  as  not 
even  Unitarians  themselves  would  dare  attribute  to  him.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  to  receive  the  interpretation  which  Uiey  give  of 
the  passages  in  question  ?  In  both  examples,  the  words  which 
follow,  in  the  one  <»fle,  the  expression  '  oeiu^  rich,*  and,  in  the 
other,  the  phrase  '  beiNg  in  tie.  form  ofGod/tLve  a  negation  of 
the  properties  denoted,  by  those  ^^^ressions;  and,  in  their  re-^ 
ceived  aoceptation,  the  opposition  is  evident  But  to  what 
does  the  negation  relate,  wher^  is  the  negative  force  of  the  ex-i 

?ressions,  according  to  the  ejq>Ianation  given  bv.  Mr.  B.l 
^hat  opposition  or  contrast  is  there  between  Christ's  pos-p 
sessing  miraculous  powers,  and  his  invariably  using  them  ac7 
cordins  to  the  instructions  he  received,  and  for  the  purposes  for 
which  he  was  intrusted  with  them  ?  The  passa^  in  2  Cor.  yiii^ 
9,  is  delivered  as  a  motive  to  the  liberal  exercise  of  Christiaji 
beneficence.  Let  us  see  how  it  bears  on  ^hat  duty,  read  in  this 
manner  1—*  For  ye  know  the  grace,  the  exuberant  goiidnesa  of 
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f  bur  Lord  Jeaos  Chrii^U  who  be^og  rich,  possessed  of  llv&  toU*- 
•'  tary  power  of  working  miracles,  for  your  sakes  became  poc-  . 
'  lie  strictly  confined  the  exercise  of  them  to  the  putposes  t^* 
'  which  they  were  entrusted  to  him/    Is  this  an  example  J 
exuberant  goodness  ?    Does  it  furnish  any  motive  by  which  u 
uige  the  exercise  of  Christian  beneficence?    Could  ibi^  be  u;c 
meaning  of  the  Apostle  ?    And  in  the  other  case,  which  is  ad* 
dressed  as  an  argument  and  example  of  generous  and  beocii* 
JE^nt  condescension,  would  tlie  reading  which  Mr.  Belshsa's 
interpretation  requires,  place  the  language  of  the  Aposlk  u 
accordance  with  the  design  of  his  writing  ?    '  Let  we  ssmt 
'  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  in  the 
«  form  of  God/  possessing;  yoluntairy  miraculous  powen,  '  did 
'  not  peremptorily  lay  claim  to  this  resemblance  of  God,  but 
'  divested  hmiself,  assuming  the  form  of  a  serrant ;'  he  mdbereri 
closely  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received,  and  stricxly 
confined  himself  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  for  t&e  sck 
purposes  for  which  they  were  conununiciied  to  bim,   aeiei 
using  them  for  bis  own  personal  interests,  for  whiclr  pojpttc 
tjhey  were  not  given  to  him.    '  And  becoming  like  other  sen, 
'  and  being  in  condition  as  another  man/  by  not  de.viatiog  600 
the  objects  marked  out  bv  that  authority  which  prescribed  his 
duty,  '  in  obedience  to  God,  he  bmnbled  himself  unto  dealb, 
^  even  unto  death  upon  a  cross :'  he  submitted  to  a  death  wliieb 
the  purposes  of  his  mission  required,  and  his  heaventj  Father 
directed.     Mr.  Belsham  completes  this  last  clause  with  tlie 
words, '  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  avoided/    B«t  we 
must  maintain,  in  the  areoment  with  a  Unitarian,  that  it  ww  no 
more  in  the  power  of  Christ  to  avoid  a  death  which  the  pn^ 
poses  of  his  mission  required,  and  his  heavenly  Fatiier  directed^ 
than  it  was  for  him  to  employ  a  miraculous  endowment  for  pur* 
poses  different  from  those  for  which  that  power  was  comomnt* 
cft.teci. 
2  Corinthians  XIIL  14,    '  May  the  favour  of  the  Lord  Ji 


'  Chnxt,  and  the  hve  of  God,  and  the  participatiam  of  tie  kohf 
*  Mint  be  with  you  all/  This  text,  Mr.  Belsham  asserts,  *  so 
*.'  &r  from  supplying  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  ^■atyff^ri 
'  personality  of  the  HoW  Spirit,  militates  directly  against  it ; 
'  for  the  participation  of  a  person  is  absolutely  unintelligible*' 
Mr.  Belsham  must  pardon  us  for  sa]ring,  that  the  first  member 
of  tills  sentence  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  affinnation,  while 
the  other  is  so  entirely  void  of  propriety,  that  we  are  surprised 
that  even  he  should  have  ventured  it.  The  Holy  Spirit,  ii 
seems,  can  have  no  personal  existence,  because  we  reaa  of  flio 
participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  participation  of  a 
.person  is  clearly  an  absurdfity !    KMtmnm  ^nu  mynw  rttuf^tat^  u 
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•  the  cotniniinion,  or  participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;'  dnd 
^iXon  KMfufM,  is,  in  Euripides,  (Medea  256 J  the  '  communion/ 
'or  *  participation  of  friends:'  if- there  be  any  thing  like^reason 
in  Mr.  Belsham's  construction,  he  will  have  taught  us  to  deny 
the  real  personal  existence  of  the  friends  to  whom  an  individual 
'may  attach  himself.  '  The  participation  .of  ^person  is  abao- 
/  lutel^  unintelligible  ;'  and  tnerefore,  f (X«y  cannot  mean  per- 
sons, just  as  TO  oytov  vftufia  canuot  denote  personal  existence ! 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Belsham  s  criticism  applied 
to  Heb.  iii.  14. — '  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ/  which  is 
Mr.  Belsham  s  own  translation  of  fArroxoi  tow'  x^umv  ?  This 
text,  so  far  from  supplying  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
distinct   personality  of  Christ,  militates  directly  against  it : 

*  for  the  participation  of  a  person  is  absolutely  unintelligible.* 
Mr.  Belsham  would  doubtless  say,  that  partaking  of  Christ 
denotes  participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel ;  if  bo, 
then  the  expression  *  partakers  of  Christ'  cannot  be  absolutely 


agaii 

'bersonality,  *  the  participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  may  per- 
fectly consist  witn  the  notion  of  distinct  personality,  even 
diough  we  should  adopt  Mr.  Belsham's  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  as  denoting  miraculous  gifts. 

*  It  is/  we  are  told  in  this  same  note,  '  highly  improper  to 
••use  these  words  of  the  Apostle  as  a  general  form  of  bene- 

*  diction  at  the  close  of  our  public  assemblies  for  Christian 

*  worship,  as  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  now  withdrawn.* 
The  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  evidently  in- 
tended, Mr.  Belsham's  use  of  the  expression  referring  uniformly 
to  the  miraculous  donations  of  the  primitive  periods  of  the 
Christian  economy.  But  to  us  it  seems  impossible  to  restrict 
the  phraseology  oi  the  New  Testament  relative  to  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  a  miraculous  agency.    *  The  Roman 

*  Christians/  says  Mr.  Belsham,  (Vol.  I.  p.  166.)  •  neither 
'themselves  possessed,  nor  perhaps  had  often  vritiiessed  the 
'  operation  of  miraculous  powers.'  With  this  preparatoiy 
statement,  we  shall  cite  the  text  and  comment  of  two  passages, 
Rom.  viii.  14. 16. 

'  For  as  many  as  are  led  btf  the  tpirit  of  God,  iheu  are  the  S(ms  qf 
God. 

*  All  who  have  been  induced  by  the  consideration  of  the  miraci^- 
lous  powers  communicated  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  embrace  the 
doctriueof  Christy  are  nominally  sons  of  God ;  and  if  they  are  prac- 
tically influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  arc  really  suchi 
and  heirs  of  immortality.  \ 
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'  Those  gifts  of  the  Doly  spirit,  of  the  existence  of  wfaich*  tlioa^ 
yoii  may  not  younelves  possess  them,  yoa  have  no  doobi  fees 
crawly  iitAnmsd,  fuH  wbiob  raibti|uie  tfy^.proper  pcoo^:<^lfe 
rfesorrectiep  of  Chrisl»  Hud  of  ibe  diving  oyi^n^}  of  tke^yofyd^  tn 
the  most  satisfactory  etftdeaee  Au  we  cao  p^f^fm^  or  d^rs,  cKait  *t 
are  tafceii  mto  thefiewcoTeMMt*  that  we  are  i^^  looker  sdbjeci  to  the 
terrois  of  the  law,  epd  thai  we  >«re  adopted  ifitci  the  faou^y  of  UodL 
«id  ackoowladged  hy  hintaa  hisichildreo.' 

The  exOraordin^ry  gjfl,^  of  the  HcJy  Spirit  were  of  Ihnhei 
caiBOUU^icaUon,  kad,  aa  tbey  had  not  beea  imparted  to  the 
Kiomans,  aU  tfaia  aeema  far-fetched  a^id   inappropriate  lUua- 
tri^on ;  very  remote  from  the  purpoa^  of.  the  Apo^Ue,  wrha 
is  eYidently,  in  this  part  of  the  £pi9tl««  Mieac^biog  a  atete  ef 
internal  sanctity,  ami  the  moral  innuenca  by  which  it  is  |i»- 
dyced.    The  'same  remark  applies  to  1  Thes.  i.  4,  5^  which»ia 
common  with   several   expositx^s,    Mr.    Belshaim    cinilai— 
<  Because  the  gospel  preached  by  us  came  to  you,  not  ia  w^ 
'  only,  but  also  in  power,  ,and  in  the  holy  spirit,  and  wih  great 
'  conviction: — in  power,  confirmed  by  miraculoua  worb;— * 


Ertions  of  the  Epistle,  gives  thanka  fior  the  activ 
>oriotts  love,  and  the  patient  hope  of  the  TbaaaaloniaaA  9 
these  being  proofs  of  an  internal  state,  and  of  a  moral  charartgf^ 
which  be  adduces  to  shew  the  moral  effica^  of  the  goapd, 
not  any  impressions  produced  upon  tiieir  minds  by  minus 
works  i  these,  we  well  know,  did  not  accomplish  the  convi 
of  thousands  who  beheld  them.  When  tne  evangelist  Lake 
(ch«  iv.  32.)  describes  Christ's  word  as  being  *^  with  powtt," 
the  reference  is  not  to  miracles,  any  more  than  it  is,  we  appm> 
hend^  in  the  case  of  the  Thessalonians.  But,  to  return  to  the 
paaaage  which  led  to  these  remarks,  Mr.  Belaham,  we  aappos^, 
would  not  deem  it  '  highly  inwroper'  that  the  formula  of  Bap^* 
tiam  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  should  now  be  used.  To  oa  dwnr 
a{^ars  quite  as  much  reason  for  retaining  the  ApnaloH< 
hffffdiif^o^  But  we  must  confess,  that  it  woukl  seem  a  strange 
combination,  to  unite  the  love  of  God,  which  is  one  o/toe 
blessings  of  die  gospel,  with  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  widi 
|heniinM:uloaa  powers  of  the  primitive  ohiwch  :  these,  not  bein^ 
diitribnted .to  all  it^  members, . ^ould  seem  to  be  introdnoeo 
with  bu^  little  propriety  in  the  expression  of  a  devout  pnyer 
fprth^  all.         .     .  . 

Thuft.JroUowin^  pota  deserves  transcnptXon,  as  coming  ttom 
the  ^en  of  tf  writer  who  has  published-  diree  Discourses  for  th» 
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pufpose  6f  shewing*  thmt  the  prHenration  of  ChiUtiafiitr  i»- 
•nttrely  owiog  to  Uie  patronage  and  protection  of  the  Qivil 
poiv)era« 

'  ^  SThien.  ii.  8.    Atod  Am  ihall  that  tewlcn  tine  be  re?adbd/ 
wkdni  dke  Lord  Jesut  will  comune  with  the  breach  of  his  oMOtli,  and 
wBl'difeiibfe  wflfa'the  WRMeslaCioa  ef  his  pMsenee. 

^.^[%tt  hnokii0ne^  Stc.  ^tNlopo^  <<  Who  sets  bisNdf  op iriiove  all 
Iowa,  human  and  difine.*^  Chisndler.    Oiotios,  who  intarptelB  the 
fKaii  of  JM,  of  the  Emperor  Osltfpila«  uadentands  the  penoo  hei» 
|ffwd/yMd  9f  Simon  Magus.    He  is  siogohur  in  hii  <^inion«    Expon- 
tors  almost  nniyerfslly  regard  die  whole  description  as  rehdng  to  one 
and  the  tame  object,  the  anti-christian  power.    Protestant  interpreteis 
copatnoQly  apply  the  description  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  bat  it  ii' 
more  appficsnle  to  the  establishment  of  a  corrupt  and  pergeaiiitig 
Vkruiianify  by  the  cWH  power,  in  the  reign  of  Conttantine  the  Great. 
THIs  took  placet  ameeUr  to  the  language  of  the  prophecy,  imme* 
diately  upon  the  dowalhn  of  the  Pagan  empire;  whereas  popervt 
.pflejMffljr  so  caUedy  did  net  commence  till  some  centuries  afterwards; 
aa  Paolaslants  themselves  allow.  And  why  indeed  should  one  apostasy 
befiweleU^  lather  than  another?    Why  the  corrupt,  persecuting, 
idoUUrous  estabUshments  of  the  West,  raUier  than  those  of  the  East  i 
Aye,  why  the  apostate,  usurping,  oppremive  Catholic,  ra^er  than 
die  apostate,  persecuting  Protestant  Church,  of  every  desaription» 
rimost  without  ezcepdon  i  for  all,  when  in  power,  have  been  equally 
intolerant;  all  have  made  themselves  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyn  of  Jesus ;  all  have  bound  upon  the  necks  of  those  whom 
Christ  made  fltoe,  an  iron  yoke  grievous  to  be  borne  I  all  have  enforced 
iWr  rssMctive  creeds  bynains  and  penalties;  all  have  propped  up 
their  diqoinled  fiibncs  bv  liraod  and  mlsehood,  by  fine  and  imprison* 
asan^  by  tormentaand  daath;  and  if  Popery  has  slain  its  ten  thou- 
sands* Protestantism  may  at  least  boast  of  having  slain  its  thousanda.- 

*  Wherevect  therefore,  a  church  professing  Christianity  exists^ 
wielding  the  power  of  the  state  to  establish  and  support  its  own 
corrupt,  unscriptural,  and  idolatrous  system,  there  is  a  limb  of  .^c 
great  apottoitf ;  there,  in  the  temple  of  God,  sits  the  man  o^  sta, 
exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God's,  whose  coming  is 
aceording  to  the  operatkm  of  Satan,  and  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
dsstwoy  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  consume  with  the  brightnem 
ef  Ms  appeaiance.' 

la  connexion  with  the  comment  on  the  '  mmi  of  nH,  Mr. 
Bekham  asks,  '  What  can  we  think  of  those  vrho»  in  th^ 

*  seventeenth  century,  when  petitioning^  for  their  own  tokration, 
'  expressly  Rtipuiated  that  their  Anti-tnnitartan  brethren  ehoukl 

*  be  .excuidea  V — We  have  only  to  say  in  reply,  that  'we 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  persons  in  such  proceediiiga  ai 
wanaly  as  he  does.    But  his  "  Three  Discourses,''  am  the 

'  pr^ceoing  remarks,  have  not  moch  of  a  Ihmtly  resetnblaiice. 
The  design  of  the  Writer  of  the  Epta^e  to  the  Hehmra,  ia 
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stated  by  Mr.  Belsham  to  be,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  die 
Hebrew  Christians  to  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah ;  '  to 
'  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  a  mortal  man,  not 
'  (diw^ent  from  other  men.'  But  how  could  this  be  at  all 
Df^Bsary,  if  it  were  the  belief  of  those  same  Jewish  Christianfli, 
as  tJi^tarians  profess  to  teach,  that  the  Messiah  whom  they 
Were  expecting,  waste  be  a  man  in  all  respects  like^one  ot 
themselves,  and  nothing  more  than  a  human  being?  What 
prejudice  coxtld  exist  in  their  minds  on  that  point,  which  codid 
make  it  of  moment  for  the  Writer  to  enlarge  on  it  so  much  in 
liis  uddres^  to  them  ?  To  reconcile  their  mmds  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  simple  and  exclusive  humanity,  was  snrel]^  al- 
together a  superfluous  task  in  respect  to  persons  who  behered 
that  doctrine ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  '  Hebrew  Christians 
'  were  always  strictly  Unitarian.'  But  if  this  were  the  dest^ 
of  the  Writer,  '  to  impress  these  Hebrew  Christians  with  uxe 
*  fact,  that  Jesus  was  a  mortal  man,  not  different  from  other 
men,*  he  would  appear  to  have  adopted  a  singularly  strange 
method  of  executing  his  purpose;  and  the  readers  of  the 
Epistle  must  have  needed  some  theological  (Edipus,  to  solfc 
the  enigmas  which  the  Epistle  exhibits. 

That  it  was  a  popular  notion  of  the  Jews,  that  ang^  ate 
a  permanent  order  of  celestial  spirits,  we  have  Mr.  Belsbam's 
authority  for  assuming.  (Vol.  II.  p.  74.)  Now  it  most  be 
allowed  to  be  a  singular  method  of  effecting  an  important 
design,  when  a  writer,  having  before  him  a  term  which  would 
directly  and  unequivocally  convey  his  meaning,  convey  it 
so  clearly  and  so  properly,  that  the  very  possibility  of  his 
reader's  mistaking  the  import  of  his  expressions  would  be 
excluded,  adopts  another  term  which  does  not  explicitly  ex* 
hibit  the  intended  sense,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  perplexes 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  its  ambiguity.  To  introduce  our 
^example,  we  extract  Mr.  Bdsham's  Version  of  Hebrews  i.  1 — 4. 

'  God,  who  in  many  parts,  and  in  many  ways,  3pake  formerly  to 
oiir  fathers  by  the  prophets,  in  these  last  days  hath  spoken  to  us  bj 
his  son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  with  a  view  to 
whom  he  even  constitutecl  the  former  dispensations. 

•  Who  being  an  effulgent  ray  of  his  brightness,  and  an  exact 
image  of  himself,  and  conducting  all  things  by  his  powerful  autho- 
rity, after  he  had  hj  himself  made  the  purification  of  sins,  sat  dowa 
at  the  right  hand  of  supreme  majesty. 

<  Being  become  so  much  greater  than  those  messengers,  as  he 
hath  obtained  by  inheritance  a  more  cxcellent^name  than  they.' 

It  must  appear  strange,  we  say,  that  a  writer  should  adopt 
this  language  to  impress  his  readers  with  the  fact,  that  the 
aubjeet  of  this  splendid  diction  was  *  a  mortal  man,  not  dif- 
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*  Arant  from  Mlier  nen.'    Modem  UfAttriaiM  who  wnle  with 

tfiaft^leBign,  never  Bse  n  style  like  diis ;  and  one  wovld  6upMfle» 

thnt  the  Writer  of  the  Bpietie  to  the  Hebrews  eouM  not  iiBf« 

been  less  solicitouB  or  less  carefal  to  be  tmderBtood.    ^^od 

•*  spake  to  oar  &therft  %y  the  projjhets**— i?  ron  v^^t«k.— tiril 

(sertainlj  is  not  liable  to  any  im8eoiiceptio&.    The  Hebrew 

Chnatiana  could  no  otherwise  understand  this  expression,  tbw 

tkat  the  Divine  Being  bad  employed  the  ministry  of  the  ancktti 

prophets  in  iht  deKveiy  of  the  messaged  of  his  will  to  their 

ancestodrs  of  die  Jewish  nation.    Now  it  would  be  quite  as 

easy  for  the  Writer  to  convey  his  meaning  intelligibly  and 

demiitely  in  the  fourth  verse,  as  he  has  done  in  the  nrst ;  and 

had  he  wished  to  esqpress  himself  in  accordance  with  the 

design   attributed    to  him  of  emphatically  inculcating   the 

simple  ezofaiaive  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ*  he  had  only  to 

pveserre  «m  w^^wrm^  those  prophets,  in  the  fourth  verse,  astf 

his  desien  woidd  have  been  answered.    No* one  could  then 

hanpe  fmiled  to  perceive,  that  the  siqieriority  of  Jesus  to  the 

prophcfts  of  the  ancient  economy,  was  the  specific  compaoeon 

instituted.    Had  this  been  his  objeot,  we  should  doubtless 

have  read  wptpntm,  prapkeii,  instead  of  MyytfUfv,  sweZi.    B^t  this 

latter  is  the  reading,  the  uniform  reading  of  lul  authorities. 

A.  word  is  used,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  denotii^ 

a  class  of  celestial  qpirits  superior  in  nature  to  human  beings, 

and  the  belief  of  the  eiistenoe  of  which  was  an  aiticle  in  ttie 

popular  iaitb  of  the  ancient  Jews* 

To  us,  the  use  of  «iyyix»»  in  this  passage  is  a  clear  proof,  that 
it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Writer  to  impress  the  IM>rew 
'Christians  with  the  fact,  that  Jesus  was  notning  but  a  mortal 
man :  his  design,  we  are  persuaded,  was  of  sn  opposite  kind. 

We  must  reject  then  the  interpretation  given  of  y99  ^n^i^* 
thou  messengers,  referring  to  prophets ;  and  adhere  to  the  Com- 
mon Version  and  to  all  other  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
modem  Unitarians^  in  reading  cuigeb*  Nor  do  we  believe  that, 
ia  a  single  definite  example,  the  sense  of  messengers  in  reference 
to  human  beings,  can  be  shewn  to  be  intended  by  the  use  of 
the  word  throughout  the  whole  of  the  £pistles  of  Paul,  i^- 
doding  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That  the  seading  myeh, 
is  proper  ia  some  cases,  Mr.  Belsham  himself  maiofeains.  iln 
this  Epistle,  we  have,  **  Unto  angels  (God)  hath  not  oom* 
**  mitted  the  world  to  come" — *'  Tower  than  the  ai^^''*- 
^  layeth  not  hold  of  angels.**  Chap.  ii.  vss.  6,  7,  1^.  And 
ia  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  we  read, "  a  spectacle  to— angels  and  to  men  ;** 
on  which  text  Mr.  Belsham  remarks  : 

'  It  is  hardly  necetiary  to  obterve,  thatthe  >posl]e  hereis  not  hgriii|; 
down  aoy  doctrine  concemmg  angels,  as  or  divine  autliority;  but 

2  Q  2 
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•  ^ 

Ihith^  i^Mveiy  aUttdiiig.to  a  popiiUr  Qodoa  of  ihe  Jen.  at 

Ihm^  a  permaaent  order  of  celestial  spirits^  who  were  the  a 

of  divioe  communicatioDB  with  mankloa,  which  was  a  branch  of  «rv 
e^tal  philpsophj  which  the  Jews  had  probably  taken  up  daxwg  fte 
c^ptiTity^  and  which  was  then  become  familiar/ 

To  translate  «n«^  by  messengers^  was  foaad  impneticabk  is 
this  passage;  but  that  the  first  aegqaintsnce  of  tne  JmsbwHA 
the  doetrine  of  the  existence  of  angels*  should  be  a  iBigpahfa 
to  the  peHcd  of  the  Captivity,  and  to  their  knowled^  of  the 
Orientfill  ohilosophy*  will  seem  not  a  little  aoxpriau^  to  a 
reader  of  those  books  of  Scripture  which  were  iu  bcsag  lo^ 
before  the  time  of  the  Captivity  ! 

The  following  paasaees  of  the  Epistles  included  in  Mr*  B^ 
sham's  volumes,  are  all  that  occur,  in  which  the  woida  t^itg 

ia  Mt. 
that 

-         —  jpectede  to 

'  angels/  vi.  3.  ;  we  shau  judge  angels/  ziii»  K  '  if  I  spsak 
'  in  me  lan^ages  of  men  and  of  angsls/  3  Cor.  ii,  14.  '  m 
'  aned  of  hght/  Gal.  i.  8.  '  an  angel  from  heaven*'  Colosa. 
ii.  iS.  '  worship  of  angels/  2  Thesa.  i.  7.  '  the  angels  of  his 

*  mig:ht/  Heb.  ii.  6,  7,  9,  10.   '  angels/  ziii.  2.  '  angela.' 

I  Cor.  xi.  10.  '  because  of  the  messengers/  Oalatians  isi.  18. 
'  administered  by  messengers/  iv.  14.  '  a  messeiyr  ef  God.' 
1  Tim.  iii.  15.  '  appeared  to  his  .messengen/  v*  21.  '  the 
'  chosen  messengers.'  Heb.  i.  4,  5,  6,7  twice,  13. '  mcsscngcii/ 
ii.  2. '  messengers.'  xii.  92, '  messengers.*  Of  the  nasaageahere 
enmnerated  as  presenting  the  reading  messengen,  ttie  first  ia  fiir 
enough  from  being  a  decisive  instance  of  the  uawe :  as  to  the 
second,  Qal.  iii*  1^,  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  tbe  inter* 
pietation  of  the  following  note  is  erroneous. 

*  Admsnisiered  by  messengers,']  ^Mtro^f,  *  through  the  aunntry  of 
angels/  Wakefield.— I  have  given  to  this  pssswe  the  sense  araich 
appears  to  me  most  natural  and  intdiigible.  Of  the  exisiaaa 
inraistry  of  angels  we  know  nothing ;  nor  does  it  oonoem  as  to 
any  thing.  But  that  the  law  wss  communicated  to  brael  bf  B( 
as  the  medium  of  divine  communications,  and  that  the  nhssiisiimi  of 
it  wasenftrced  from  sge  to  np  by  a  succession  of  prophets  or  divine 
iMSse^gsrs  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  a  ftct  perfectly  iatell%fl>leb 
end  much  to  the  aoostle*s  purpose.  That  the  word  an«^  *^  hasr 
Chia  senses  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prove ;  snd  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  through  the  first  chapter  ef 
the  ep^o  to  the  Hebrews.    See  Mr.  Wakefield's  translation.* 

VoL  UL  p.  87. 

,  Iol  this  passage,  the  Apostle  is  clearly  referring,  not  to  any 
y«|>OS^  succession  of  prophets,  but  to  a  soecific  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  tne  giving  of  the  Uw 
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flrom  Sinfti.    He  refers  in  vs.  17»  to  the  precise  date  of  its  in- 
trodioction — ''  the  law  which  was  ^en  fonr  hundred  and  thirty  - 
*'  years  afterwards ;"  to  the  purpose  of  its  delivery — "  it  w^ae- 
'^  added  because  of  trans^ession ;"  and  to  the  manner  of  its 
publication—"  it  was  administered, by  angels  in  the  hand  of  4 
"  mediator."  Stephen  refers  to  this  circumstance  precisely  iii 
the  same  terms.  Acts  vii.  63.     It  is  to  the  publieation  of  the  . 
law  at  Sinai,  that  the  Writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewii: 
evidently  alludes.  Chap.  ii.  2 ;  and  that  transaction  seems  ta 
be  the  object  of  frequent  reference  throughout  the  book.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  representation  of 
the  preceding  texts. 

In  the  only  two  remaining  passages  in  which  the  word  is 
rendered  messef^gers  by  Mr.  Beisham,  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,)  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.  V.  21,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  reference  la  not  to  celestial,, 
rather  than  to  human  bein^ ;  there  is  at  least  no  definite  evi- 
dence that  the  latter  are  intended.  On  Heb.  xii.  23,  where 
Mr.  Belsham  translates  fAvpMMrtv  oTyiXvyy  ti>  myriads  of  messengers, 
he  remarks,  that  the  Writer  may  be  understood  as  alluding- 
especially  to  '  the  great  number  of  missionaries  who  were  em- 
*-  ployed  at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel ;  these,'  he* 
aads,  '  are  called  angels  or  messengers,  2  Cor.  viii.  33.  Rev.  i.' 
'  20.'  These  references  are,  however,  of  no  avail.  In  th& 
fonner  place,  the  word  is  not  tiyyiyM,  but  ciwaroXoi,  which  is  the 
proner  expression  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  for  messengers  ;  and 
in  me  latter,  the  term  is  clearly  used  in  an  appropriate  and  un- 
usual acceptation,  to  which,  perhaps,  '  messenger'  is  by  no 
means  a  parallel  expression.  We  may  therefore  pronounce  of 
the  entire  number  of  passages  in  which  the  word  in  question 
occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  common  readings 
angeb,  is  correct,  and  that  the  substitution  of  the  term  *  mes" 
'  sengers,'  as  denotbg  prophets  and  teachers,  is  inadmissible : 
^MTWf^ixa  mevfiftm  in  the  14th  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  would 
be  so  strange  an  expression  for  prophets,  and  is  so  appropriate 
a  one  for  angels,  that  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  aay 
critic,  unless  driven  to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  his  system, 
wonld  ever  give  another  meaning  than  that  of  the  Common 
Version,  to  the  passages  of  this  book  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
But  we  must  strongly  insist,  that  no  writer  in  the  si^posed 
circunasjtances  of  the  Author  of  this  Epistle,  writing  to  iiDh 

Jress  on  the  minds  of  the  converted  Hebrews  the  met,  timt 
esus  was  a  mortal  man,  though  superior  to  the  prophets, 
would,  if  that  were  his  purpose,  have  introduced  th^  word 
oTyiAot  into  the  fourth  verse,  in  relation  to  x^frreu  in  the  first. 
It  is  not  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Belsham  states  in  his  paraphrase  of 
jrjGirs^,  4^.  t)i^;«  former  proidiets«  howevisr  etttinent^tndr^'^^ 
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'  lucter^  car  however  inpoTtaait  tfceir  miflBio% 
'  w^  &e-  boDourable  appelktion  of  son/  Ite 
imiversany  included  Solomon  in  the  ntmber  o(  tbeir 
he.  is  repeatedly  de8ifi;n8t6d  as  a  prophet  in  the  Tairg 
die  honourable  appeltelion  of  se»  ^vas  expreeelf  gireft  to  8«lt- 
mon.  The  words  of  the  6th  verse,  "  I  witt  be  to  biai  m  falhe. 
"  said  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son/'  were  ^ken,  Mr.  'B^dum 
himself  states,  of  Solomon.  But  there  is  no  instance  oi  God'§ 
addressing  himself  in  this  manner  to  any  one  of  the  Mpfa ; 
and  therefore  angele,  and  not  messengers  as  referring  to  priv 
phets,  must  be  tbe  correct  reading  throughout  Am  wbole  ^' 
course. 

As  a  proof  tbat  the  advantages  which  Unitaridos 
congratulate  themselves  on  perceiving  in  their  system, 
imaginary  than  real,  we  may  refer  to  the  supposed  releraary 

and  force  of  Cbrist's  example,  on  their  hypothesis,  inai ^ 

as  it  is  the  example  of  one  who  was  '  a  man  like  other 
imd  nothing  more.  On  any  other  supposition,  bia  ex 
would,  it  is  contended,  be  of  no  use,  for  the  *  cases  of  ^ 
^  teacher  and  the  disciple  would  be  totally  dissinciilsr/  '  He 
'  was,'  says  Mr.  Belslnan,  (on  Heb.  ii.  17.)  '  a  man  Kke  <mr' 
*  selves,  who  had  all  the  frailties,  all  the  feelinn,  and  aH  the 
'  fears  of  a  human  being,  and  who  suffered  all  die  pains  which 
f'  any  other  man  in  the  same  circmnstances  would  have  an- 
f  dured/  But  even  on  Unitarian  principles,  the  cases  of  the 
teacher  and  the  disciple  are  far  from  being  parallel;  tbe^  an. 
indeed,  '  totally  dissimilar/  Theperfect  exemption  of  Chrisc 
from  guilt,  is  now  conceded  by  Mfn  Belsham :  '  Christ  to  his 
f  moral  character  was  sinless/  But  if  so,  there  mast  he  the 
widest  diffsrence  between  the  diaeiple  and  his  Lord.  Ihcte  in 
a  vast  dissimilarity  between  the  case  of  a  suffisrer  who  ta  fRff^ 
fSsclly  free  from  all  consciousness  of  sin,  and  others  suflsfing 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt :  the  fonaer  canaot  hsve  an 
the  feelings  and  all  the  fean  of  the  latter.  The  laca^ile  d 
Christ,  tlMrefore,  is  in  no  respect  more  advantageous  ts  Uni- 
tarians, who,  while  they  deny  his  divfnitjr»  assert  his  entiis 
laoral  purity,  than  it  is  to  Aose  who,  befaenng  his  Aivittity, 
maintain  bis  real  humanity. 

It  would  fftf  exceed  the  limits  to  which  a  reviewer  tnatf 
fine  his  observations,  if  we  should  attempt  to  notice  eveij 
sage  in  these  volumes  which  is  open  to  remaifc ;  and  we 
now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present  aftide.    With  osr 

Serauasion  of  the  unscriptnral  chaiaeter  of  tile  teasls  which 
nd  in  Mr.  Belsham  so  persevering  an  advocate,  we  caimet 
designate  his  laboura  as  being  eitiher  of  high  value,  or  of  gteaf 
utility.  To  soese  readers  his  sentiments  will  be  sarpmnng  by 
tfasir  boldnessy  and  othets  they  will  offend  by  their  ftaedesii 
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thoiigh  with  the  temper  which  pervades  his  volumes  they  will 
have  less  reason  to  quarrel,  than  with  the  spirit  of  some  others 
of  his  publication.  The  plan  of  his  work  is,  we  think,  to  be 
approved.  The  translation  is  accompanied  with  an  exposition, 
not  in  the  manner  of  Doddridge,  in  which  the  paraphrase  is 
incorporated  with  the  text ;  but  a  portion  of  the  text  is  imme^ 
diatefy  followed  by  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  explanation,  and 
in  the  bottom  margin  are  inserted  the  notes.  These  are  fre- 
auently  borrowed,  with  due  acknowledgements,  but  many  of 
them  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Translator.  The  version  is  pro- 
fessedly select,  rather  than  new  \  and  though,  as  mi^ht  be  ex* 
peeled,  its  theological  character  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  Improved  Version,  it  frequently  deviates  from  it  verbally : 
the  translation  is  parapbrastical,  rather  than  literal. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Belsham,  that   '  translators  are  then 
'  only  to  be  censured,  when,  through  the  bias  of  system,  they 
"*  are  induced  to    give  a  turn  to  the  translation   which  the 
'  original  does  not  warrant.'    This  '  bias  of  system'  discovers 
itself  frequently  and  strongly  in  these  volumes.     Mr.  Belsham 
may  be  right  in  avowing  that  '  he  translates  passages  which 
'  admit  equally  of  two  senses,'  in  that  sense  which  is  conso- 
nant with  his  own  professed  doctrine  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  maintaining,  that  he  is  bound  to  shew,  with 
regard  to  the  passages  which  are  thus  treated  as  ambiguous, 
that  the  expressions  do  admit  equally/  of  two  senses,  and  are  so 
applied.      For,  unless  this  is  the  case,  unless  the  words  or 
phrases  are  well  known  to  convey  opposite  or  different  mean- 
ings, the  translator  violates  the  most  important  duties  of  his 
office,  and  proceeds  on  a  principle  of  accommodation  which 
subjects  the  authority  of  the  original  to  his  own  prejudices  and 
caprice.     In  respect  to  such  words  or  phrases  as  are  once  read 
only,  obvoii  \tY0fAt9a,  some  difficulty  will  necessarily  occur  in  fix- 
ing their  meaning.     But  cases  of  this  kind  are  excluded ;  and 
where  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  numerous  examples  are  at 
band  of  the  use  of  a  particular  word  or  form  of  expression,  the 
diversity  of  meaning  should  be  shewn,  by  the  production  of  an 
instance  dear  and  unquestionable,  of  a  meanmg  varying  from 
the  customary  sense,  and  directly  supporting  another  usage. 
Mr.  Belsham  was  bound  to  produce  an  example  of  the  formula 
U  mruMkoviAtvoi  to  oyo/A»,  expressly  denoting  a  person's  taking  upon 
himself  the  name  of  some  other  person,  before  he  ventured  to 
translate  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  other  parallel  texts  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  '  who  take  upon  themselves  the 
*  name  of  our  Lord  Jems  Christ.*    But  he  has  produced  no 
such  instance ;  such  an  instance  he  is  unable  to  produce :  the 
New  Testament  furnishes  no  such  instance  i  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament exhibits  the  formula  with  considerable  frequency.    Mr, 
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Belsham's  translection  is,  in  this  case,  withont  \ 
sanction  from  the  diction  of  the  Scriptures,  and  i%  jMilp^hli 
aiid  exmiiently  an  example.of  llie  hiaa  pf  systeai.    IW.  <iTril*f 
wMi  which  Mr.  B^UhajocL  can  accowooiiate  <tha  Inngiwigppf  ifcs 
NeW  Testament  to  the  support  of  systesu  bap  (OftsttiHiuMiicI  «v 
attention  in  proceeding  through  these  volumes*  He  would  twyCwr 
are  persuaded,  fail  to  represent  as  ri^tifKty,  tbosi^  dfedamM 
made  by  commentfeitorB  in  opposition  to  his  own  doctriuej^  6om 
tcfiUs  which  afford  hk  moi*e  support  to  their  positions,  llhan 
many  passages  whidi  he  has  maae  subservient  to  hvpetbcscs 
of  his  own,  render  to  some  of  Ae  tenets  advanced  in  mi  ^Bjopo* 
sition.    That  any  sober  commentator  should  rejpresent  1  Cor. 
xt.  24-*-28  as  '  treating  of  tiie  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  aiwi 
'  of  their/eventual  restoration  to  virtue  and  happiiiess/  after 
havine  '  {wssed  through  the  necessary  state  of  discipfine  und 
'  purification,*  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  principle  of  fnd^ 
lioet  ex  quoSbet.    Is  there  in  the  passage  any  intimalioQ  of 
such  a  corrective  dispensation?    '  llie  apostle,   says  Mr.  Bd* 
sham, '  in  imagination  passes  over  the  state  of  nituie  disci* 
^ '  pline,  the  process  of  which  may  last  for  ages.'    But  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  supposed  omission  ?    The  fe* 
smrectionof  the  righteous  is  a  doctrine  on  which  the  Apostle 
is  perfectly  explicit :  bat  in  what  part  of  his  writings  does  he 
teach  us,  that  a  purifying  process  will  be  established  ior  the 
correction  and  renovation  of  the  impenitent  ?    Is  there  in  lus 

r'  ties  a  declaration  of  any  other  doctrine  than  that  wluch 
New  Testament  with,  undeviating  constancy  ethibits,  that 
the. state  which  will  succeed  the  present,  will  be  retribattve, 
final,  and  unchangeable  ?  We  have  neither  disposition  nor 
feeling  that  would  induce  us  to  reject  or  explam  awav  uiy 
revealed  fact  or  principle ;  and  we  should  without  hesitation 
receive  the  doctrine  in  Question,  if,  as  Mr.  Bekham  declare^ 
the  Apostle  had  assertea  it.  But  where  is  such  assertion  to  be 
found  ?  Where  has  the  Apostle  made  himself  *  intelligible'  on 
that  point?  We  cannot  allow  the  abettors  of  that  hypothttis  to 
assert  any  superior  claims  to  benevolence,  or  to  take  any  advan- 
tage from  their  belief  of  it,  over  others  whoMon  that  subiect,  pn>> 
fess  a  different  fiadth,  in  rdation  to  either  the  profoundest  reve^ 
rence  of  Ood,  or  the  warmest  and  most  active  charities  in  rssped 
to  men.  The  style  of  these  vdnmeaiscoivect  and  pure,  but 
not  always  satisfactory  to  a  reader  who  is  pleased  only  with 
simplicity  of  diction.  '  I^ofte!  '  elated,'  Blc  are  examples  of 
objectionable  words  which  occur  in  the  work.  '  Collated  to^ 
|;ether*  (pref.  p.  1)  is  not  a  veiy  critical  expression.  The  book 
IS  one  of  the  most  handsomely  and  carefully  printed  wods  Uiat 
we  have  lately  seen. 
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Art.  in.     Narrathe  if  a  Jmtm€y  io  iki  Shares  rf  iKe  Folar  800,  fai 
Ibo  Yt&n  T819»  n,tU  Md  n.    Bj  John  Fraaklin^  CapUun,  B.  M. 
I        «ttd  CoMiHmder  &t  the  ExpecHtkm.  Piatei  «d4  Maps,  pp,  jmi , 
I        96a  itob  Mm  il.  4t.  Loadoo.  1689. 


^    'TWE  principal  phenomena  of  the  Polar  regions  may  nofw,  wq 
-^  ibiQK^  be  considered  as  aacertsdned  to  the  AiU  extent  of  rea« 
I    Bonable  curiosity,  and  at  the  expense  of  too  tnuoh  anxiety  and 
'    suffering  to  admit  of  anyrenewal  of  enterprise  in  thaidintctioii. 
The  voyage  of  Captain  Koss,  however  it  might  hsve  been  ak- 
conducted  in  one  important  instance,  was  satisfiictory  in  its 
determination  of  the  general  character  of  what  is  usually  caOed 
Baffin*^  Bay,  though  it  left  undecided  the  question  of  the 
t     continuity  of  its  coast,  bv  his  neglecting  to  explore  to  their 
I     closures  or  their  outlets  tne  numerous  openings  which  break 
I     its  outline.    The  expedition  of  Captain  Parry  cleared  up  this 
t     point  in  the  case  of  what  has  been  nitherto  called  Lancaster's 
Sound,  and  solved  many  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in 
different  branches  of  Arctic  investigation.    And  the  narrative 
of  extreme  but  resolute  endurance  which  lies  before  us,  has 
sufficiently  determined  the  limit  of  the  American  continent 
in  one  portion  of  its  bearing,  to  give,  in  connexion  with  pre- 
vious aiscoveries,  an  unequivocal  indication  of  its  general 
form.    The  deficiencies .  of  Heame  have  been  supplied,  his 
errors  corrected,  and  additional  value  given  to  the  discoveries 
of  Mackenzie,  by  adjusting  them  to  a  more  accurate  scale. 

When  the  British  Government  had  resolved  on  sending  out 

a  second  expedition  under  Cq>tain  Parry,  to  complete,  as  far 

as  might  be  practicable,  the  track  of  discovery  which  he  Ittd 

so  skufuUy  commenced  in  his  first*  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 

determined  to  explore  the  land  route  bv  the  Copper-mine  river, 

,      and  the  trending  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  that  stream 

to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  American  continent    At  the 

I      head  of  the  P&r^  selected  for  this  arduous  service,  was  placed 

I       Lieut.  Franklin,  who  has  amply  justified  the  recommendatioa 

I      which  led  to  his  appointment,  by  the  perfect  combinatioa 

of  prudence,  courage,  and  ability,  which  he  displayed  throush^ 

out    Indeed,  there  seems  to  nave  been  a  very  sound  cos* 

.       crimination  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  little  nnd  to  whiek 

I      the  enterprise  was  conakmed.    Dr,  John  Bichaidson,  with 

I       lieutenants    Hood  and  Back,  were   indefiitigable   in  their 

j       exertions;  and  John  Hepburn,  the  *  English  Seunan,'  was 

a  man  of  admirable  qualities:  to  his  activity,  fideli^,  ud 

•  uniform  good  conduct  m  the  most  trying  situations,'  *  we  owe,' 

I       writes  Capt  Franklin,  '  under  Divine  Providence,  the.preser- 

'  Ystion  of  the  Hves  of  some  of  the  party.*    The  instructions 


given  to  Ibe  Travellers,  directed  dieir  attention  to  i 

pbj[^fi«6i   (i|a .  dete^nimtion  of  geogrgpUcal 

fibsflryjiibiQa  oC  uliaoapiimo  appeacances  aad  vai 

tiM  gjeneial  inofiroyemtat  ml  nataial  Mieiuie*    in. 

these,  they  were  enjoined  to  take  every  laelhod  of 

informatioa  to  Captain  Parry^  by  the  erection  of  ' 

^  marks*  pointing  out  the  situation  of  favourable   poABte  & 

the  entrance  of  ships  or  the  landing  of  boats.     MesBn.  Ax>c 

and  Back  were  the  draughtsmen,   and  Dr.  RichardMo  tlic 

ilaturalist. 

Lieut.  Franklin  and  his  comptoions  sailed  on  the  2Sd  c< 
Mav  1819,  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Compam.  , 
H^liad  relied  on  being  able  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  <« 
hands  to  convey  the  necessary  provisions  as  fat-  as  poaalk 
iuto  the  interior,  when  he  should  arrive  at  tbe  Compacj*i 
American  Factory ;  but,  ascertaining  from  some  of  hk  felloe 
bassengersy  the  improbability  that  men  enough  could  be  ipved 
for  that  indispensable  service,  he  engaged,  on  his  arriv^  «2 
Stronmess,  four  Orkney  fishermen,  who  engaged  to  accompany 
the  Expedition  as  far  as  Fort  Chepewyan. 

<  I  was  much  amused/  he  says,  '  with  the  extreme  cantioB  theM 
men  used  before  they  would  sign  the  agreement;  they  minstdj 
scanned  all  our  intentions^  weighed  every  circumstuice,  loofeed  nsr* 
rowly  mto  the  plan  of  our  route,  and  stiU  more  circumi^ectff  to  the 
torospect  of  return.  Such  caution  on  the  part  of  toe  Noctiicra 
Manners  fbnas  a  singular  contrast  with  the  ready  and  thntm^thsi 
manner  m  which  an  English  Seaman  enters  upon  any  uitopiiK^ 
lowe^r  hazardouSi  withoat  enquinDg»  or  desirmg  to  know,  where  he 
m  gohig»  or  what  he  is  going  about.' 

'  On  the  7th  of  Ausust,  while  the  vessel  in  whidi  they  had 
embarked  was  struggling  with  the  ice  and  the  carrents  at  the 
entrance  of  Hudson  s  Straits,  they  were  in  circunmtsncea  of 
Extreme  peril.  Surrounded  with  a  dense  fog,  and  unable  in  At 
UmaHest  degree  to  control  the  movements  of  the  ship,  which 
drifted  at  the  mercv  of  the  eddies  occasioned  by  the  maasci 
of  ice»  they  found  tnemselves  within  a  few  yurds  of  '  a  btrien. 

*  ragged  snore  towering  over  the  mast-heads.*  The  vessel 
stnt^,  but  was  heaved  off  by  a  gentle  swell,  and  *  horned 

*  alott^  in  contact  with  the  rocky  shore.'  The  mdder  h^i 
been  displaced  by  die  previous  shock,  and  noptospect  ap- 
peared but  that  of  inevitable  destruction.  While  pesaing 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks»  they  struck  a  second  time ;  out  die 
blow  replaced  the  rudder^  and  enabled  them  to  take  advantage 
of  a  Kght  breeze,  and  to  direct  their  course  to  seawvtl  of 
ajprojecting  cliff  whidi  threatened  to  complete  this  ssrics  of 
dtsasters.    The  wind,  however,  died  away  beftnw  Ihey  faBd 


clMlrcd  the  point,  tirf  tfce^were/n  thiid  Ikne,  diiveft  tgimHidk 
Agsm  d<6f  hatKl  of  Ptcmdence  appeaired ;  the  sweH  lifted  thoai 
Q^  and,  as  they  were  drifting  towards  attothor  fjroniotitorf» 
Ae  mgSs  once  more  caught  the  breeze,  and  the  ship  dreiir  off 
ahote. 

*  We  had  made  byt  Kttle  progress,  however,  wfaea  she  ipi 
violently  forced  by  the  curreot.  against  a  large  ice-becg  Wing  agtound 
•.^•^..  After  the  first  coBcussioD,  the  ship  was  drken  akmg  the  steep 
aad  nigged  side  of  this  ice-beig  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  masts  seemed  inevitable,  and.  every  one 
eoij^ected  we  should  agaia>  b^  forced  on  the  rocks  in  the  most  disabled 
state;  but  we  providentially  escaped  this  perilous  result,  which  nmat 
have  been  decisive.' 

Of  all  tbis^  a  dangerom  leelB  was  the  consequence;  bslrtt 
was  partially  stopped,  and  on  the  !JfOth,  the  ship  anc^red  at 
YoriL  Factory,  where  they  met  with  a  hoepitable  reception  iisom 
Mr.  Williams^  governor  of  the  Hudson^a  Bay  Company's  posts. 
After  a  very  short  interval  occopied  in  preparation,  Captaift 
FrankUnand  his  associates  commenced,  on  the  9  th  of  Sep* 
tembei  1819,  their  journey  into  the  interior.  Their  fiist  objgoct 
was  Cumberland  House,  one  of  the  Company's  posts,  in 
latitude  63»  66  40"^  N.  longitude,  102«  16'  41"  W.  The 
route  was  by  Hayes'  river,  or  its  tributary  streams,  and  the 
boat  was  urged  forward  by  sails,  oars,  or  tracking,  as  cirenni- 
slances  required.  A  carefuf  survey  by  bearings  and  catculatraa^ 
vras  regulany  made  by  Messrs.  fiack  and  Hood,  and  corrected 
by  observations  taken,  as  frequently  as  the  weather  would 
admit,  by  Oapt  Franklin.  Mi.  H.  protracted  the  route  every 
evening  on  a  ruled  map  ;  and  tl»  diligence  and  extraordinary 
talent  of  that  young  omcer  in  this  line  of  service,  are  strongly 
commended  by  his  Commander.  On  the  14tb,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  dexterity  of  two  Indians,  who, 
with  no  weapon  but  a  hatchet,  had  contrived  to  kill,  in  a  single 
day,  *■  two  deer,  a  hawk,  a  curlew,  and  a  sturgeon,'  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  earth,  air,  and  water.  A  rocky  islet,,  of  magnetic  iitm 
ore,  in  Knee  Ledie,  which  they  passed  on  the  2dm,  '  totally 
*  overpowered'  the  regular  traversine  of  the  compass.  At 
another  place,  they  were  compelled  tolnreak  a  passage  dirotugk 
a  newly  constructed  beaver-dam;  it  was  stated  diat  the  animal 
would  close  the  breach  in  the  course  of  a  stn^  night.  They 
reached  Lake  Winipeg  early  in  October. 

*  The  waters  of  Lake  Winipeg,  and  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  H^ 
the  Saskatehawan  in  particular,  are  rendered  turbid  by  the  suspension 
of  a  large  quantity  of  while  day.  Play  Gresa  Lake  and  Nefaon 
River,  being  the  discharges  of  the  Winipeg,  are  equalfy  opaque ; 
acjgcttwsfsif  thai  rendmrs  thesonkes  rookn  softequaotan'Msss 
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waleni  werr  daogeroot  le  boats  in  •  ireih  braeie.    Oiiii%  U 

«ill6»*«Dlioiir,  staiek«|Mm'«Mirf'iheieffoa^  Ittonatww  oipnid 
iMvagr  bf  tbe  ibDck»  bat  feromaidyf  no  other  dMnage  nas  wMftinri 
The  leniaet  escribe  the  eaeddioea  of  these  lakes  to  en  eJUenture  d 
one  of  iheir.  deitiesi  e  mischieveus  ftllow«  a  sort  of  Rol»  Pack, 
whom  Ibejr  bold  in  veiy  little  esteeni.    This  dei^,  wlio 


Weesakootdmht,  possesses  considerable  power,  but  makes  a  9"* 
dous  nse  of  it,  and  delights  in  tormenting  the  poor  InAsttw.  &  is 
liot,  howerer,  invinciblet  and  was  foiled  in  one  of  hie  iMuttf/^  bjp 
liitf  artifice  of  an  old  wwaiui,  who  succeeded  in  Ukin^  hins  o^pdie. 
She  oaUed  in  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  to  aid  in  b«  pooiAaMn^ 
and  he  escaped  from  their  hands  in  a  condition  so  filtbj,  tfasi  k  iv* 
quired  all  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lake  to  wash  him  deaa;  sad 
ever  since  that  period^  it  has  been  entitled  to  the  appeDaSM  of 
Winip^  or  Muddy  Water.*    pp^iS^ia. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  October,  that  the  TraTellen  reached 
Fort  Ctnnberland,  where  they  were  received  by  Gk9T«nior  Wit 
liams,  who  had  previously  passed  them  on  the  riv«r.  IWi 
winter  had  now  conunenced,  and  they  determined  on  acceptiag 
that  gentlemaa's  invitation  to  remain  with  him,  instcmd  iJ 
iveeaing  forward  their  journey  at  an  impracticable  aeason. 

The  Indiam  appear  to  be  great  sufferers  from  the  efieds  of 
•diseaae  and  severe  weather.    The  hoopi&g-cough    and   ^ 
tneaalea  had,  at  the  time  of  Capt.  FianJdin's  ioaxMy;  nsa^t 
mat  ravages  among  them ;  and  the  combiiiea  efforts  of  db* 
Sility  and  depreaaion,  had  prevented  the  huntens  fioia  ob« 
taimng  the  usual  supply  of  food.    Under  each  riirunioianioa. 
their  distress  has  been  known  to  drive  them  to  deapesale 
i^medies.    '  A  shocking  case  was  cited  of  a  woman  who  had 
^  been  principal  agent  m  the  destruction  of  several  peraoDs* 
f .  and,  amongst  the  number,  her  husband  and  nearest  reUtives^ 
f  in  order  to  support  life/    While  the  Expedition  waa  detained 
aft  Cmnberland  House,  an  Indian  came  to  the  poet,  with  his 
«iie  end  the  body  of  hia  only  child.    He  had  been  honliaar 
eeparat^ly  from  his  tribe,   and  the  epidemical  diaoaae  haS 
seized  upon  them  all.    When  the  fever  had  abated,  heael  oat 
fbr  the  fort,  having  been  for  some  time  deatituts  of  any  Ibod 
Accepting  the  mon^of  skin  andoflU  which  had  been  ptenmmif 
i^ected.    Hie  sole  amdety  of  the  parenta,  iailfam&  m  wefe 
^eir  own  sufferings,  was  directed  to  the  pieseifatkm  of  Iheir 


'  in  which  the  miserable  father  dashed  the  voiaeL  fioai  hia 
^(iipa;a|id.daploiedtkakiBa  of  his  child/  XheCrees^orKiia- 
tOMaaai  arer  dM  «ali^«a  of  tUa  qoaiteri  they  w«a  fnnaosif 
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4miAmgmkmi:Sat  nlovrttd  fttMi^,  but,  m  t&M  wipMV  tliey 
ftr«  SNiok tUnvd,  and o» tongarnteiii  tlMiriiqp«nonlgr«iMiig 
the  snrrouiMliiig  tribes.  Tli^  sm  now  of  a  maie  peooMjJo 
cast,  inA  the  usual  irices  and  good  qualities  of  mm  savagi^ 
character.  They  are  affectfoiiate  and  hospitable,  but  change^ 
able»  improvident,  indolent,  and  fatally  aadicted  to  the  use  of 
I  spirituous  liquors.  Their  conjurers  turn  their  superstitious 
feara  to  good  account. 

•  A  fellow  of  thb  deieripttoa  came  to  CasDborlaDd  Houa  la  the 

I     winter  of  1819.    NotwiihfUinding  the  than  nisersMe.  state  of  the 

I      Indians,  the  rapsdtj  of  this  wretch  had  bean  pteytaf  upon  their 

r      necetsltiesy  ana  a  poor  hunter  wai  actually  at  the  motnent  pining 

I      away  under  the  iimuettce  of  his  threats.    The  nigbty  coajiirer, 

immediately  on  his  arriral  at  the  houie,  began  to  train|iat  ibrth  hli 

nowersv  boastings  among  other  tUngSi  that  sltfaoqgh  hii  hands  and 

net  were  tied  as  seeurely  as  posnble,  yet,  when  placed  in  a  conjuring- 

'       hooMt  he  would  ^eedily  attangage  himself  by  the  aid  of  two  or 

'       three  fiuniliar  tpintSt  who  were  attendant  on  hit  cslL    He  was  in* 

I       stantly  taken  at  nis  word,  and  that  hk  exertions  midst  not  be  without 

i       an  aim,  a  c^Hfi  or  f;reat  coat  was  promised  as  the  reward  of  his 

I       sucoett.     A   conjunng-house   having   been  erocted  in  the  usual 

I        form,  that  isp  by  sticking  firar  willows  in  the  ground,  and  tying  their 

tops  to  a  hoop  at  the  height  of  sui  or  eight  feet,  he  was  metered 

J        completdy  by  winding  sevwal  fitthoms  of  rope  round  his  body  and 

estremities,  and  placxd  in  its  narrow  apartment,  not  exceeding  two 

fcai  in  diameter*    A  menaff  skin  being  then  thrown  over  the  fiame, 

sedoded  him  from  our  view.    He  forthwith  began  to  chant  a  kind  of 

hymn  |p  a  very  monotonous  tone.    The  rest  of  the  Indians,  who 

seemed  in  some  doubt  rsspecdng  the  powers  of  a  devil  when  put  in 

competition  with  those  of  a  white  man,  ranged  themselves  around, 

and  watched  the  result  with  anxiety.    Nothmg  remarkable  occurred 

for  a  long  time.    The  conjuror  oontinuad  his  song  at  intervals,  and 

it  was  oocasionaily  taken  op  by  those  without,    fa  this  manner  aa 

hour  and  a  half  efaqpsed;  but  at  length,  our  attention,  which  had 

begun  to  flag,  was  roused  by  the  vi^ent  shaking  of  the  ooigurfaig« 

home.    It  was  instantly  whispered  round  the  droTe,  that  at  least  one 

devil  had  crept  under  the  moese-skin.    But  it  proved  to  be  only  the 

•  God-like  man'  tremblmg  with  odd.    He  hsd  entered  the  list^ 

ftnpt  to  the  skin,  and  the  thermometer  stood  very  low  that  evening. 

His  attempts  were  continued,  however,  with  considerable  resolution 

fbr  half  an  hour  loi^^,  when  he  reluctantly  gave  in.    He  had  found 

no  difliculty  m  slipping  through  the  noose  when  it  was  formed  by  hm 

coontiymen;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  knot  was  tiea  by 

Gofemor  Williami,  who  is  an  expert  sailor.    After  this  unsnceearfU 

eihibitiott,  his  credit  sunk  amasingly,  and  he  took  the  earitest  oppor* 

tQDi^  of  sneaking  away  from  the  rort 

*  About  two  years  ago,  a  omjufor  iMid  more  dearly  for  his 
inasiiiy.  In  a  quanel  with  an  Indian,  be  .threw  out  srnnsnhamiir 
thmats  of  vengeancs^  whidi  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  were 
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«liMk4iie  Isditti'schiJd  4ied.    The  oonjuwr  IM  «h«  M^  to 

tfai^iio  httA  CTMitod  iti  *^4*^t^>y  And  Ih6  BoraBod  ftth^r  flhoc  hin 

onthe^lioi.    linnjr  bemaarked^  Jhovevei;,  thatJbodb 

•were  innsbitantB  of  the  plains,  and  had  been  taii^t»  liy  dieir 

course  with  the  turbulent  Stone  Indians,  to  set  out 

little  value  ^n  the  life  of  a  man.*    pp.  61^,  65» 

Their  traditionB  respecting  the  origin  of  the  jpresept  csrfli, 
are  cleariy  deduced  iVom  the  Noetic  delude.  'The  fish  had 
i^narreHed  with  -a  sort  of  geuius  or  demigod,  who  is 
tinguished  by  the  harmonious  name  of  Wsesack^oofedi 
and  with  the  intention  of  drowning  him  and  his  fiunily*  c 
jured  i\p»a  miighty  flood.    He  constructed  a  raft  on  wbUb  he 
embarked  not  onljr  ibis  kindred^  but  every  species  of  bird  and 
hemL    jAJTtsr  the  waters  had  continued  a  long  time,  heea^ 
plo^d  some  of  liis  watep-fowl  in  diving  |  but  ^they  sxkcceBam^ 
penriied.in  die  attempt  /tofeadb  Ihe  bottom,  imlil  tbe-niBsk- 
t«t  8U€oee4ed  in  l^noj^ng  up  a  moathfiil  of  earth,  oat  of  whidi 
Wsesack  manufactured  a  new  ferra  JimnL,    Tbia  ^worthy  mt* 
bonage  is  the  same  that  we  have  previously  KU)mmeinoniMaa 
the  mud  demon  of  Lake  Winipeg.  The  Indians  .appear  to  hoM 
bim  in  little  esteem ;  €bey  oner  him  no  sacrifice,  nor.  in  wr 
way,  make  acknowledgement  of  his  divinity.    Sach  wonship 
as  they  can  be  said  to  pay,  is  .^ven  to  a  beii^  called  Kepoo- 
chikawn,  who  is  represented  eidier  byxude  imitationa  of  the 
bumaa  fi^ya^e,  or  by  a  few  willow  buanes  -tied  tc^tber  at  the 
top.    With  .a  view  to  obtain  Aucceas  in  huntins,  4bw  pn^iitiate 
<he  animal,  *  an  imaginary  cepreaentadon  of  tbe  iwhote  laoe  of 
'  larger  qnadrupedstbat  ace  objects  of  the  chase.'    The  ladiaitt, 
though  they  do  not  seem  40* pay  distiDCt  worship  to  any  other 
being,  will  often  speak  of  the  Keetchee^Maneeto,   or  Great 
Master  of  Life,  and  of  an  evil  spiiit  called  lAaatche-Maneeto. 
.l!hey  also  describe  a  kind  of  vampyre,  or  demon^  into  whidi 
.those  are  changed  who  feed  on  human  flesh.    "While  Dr. 
.lliohardson  was  at  Carlton,  he  availed  himself  of  an  oppor- 
.tunity  which  presented  itself,  to  question  a  '  commuoicatiie 
'  old  Indian,  of  the  Blackfoot  nation/  conoeming  tbe 
^entertained  by  bis  'tribe  respecting  a  future  alate. 

*  He  replied,  that  4ey  had  heard  firom  their  fatberst'thia 
of  the  departed  have  to  scramble  with  great  labour  up  the^lss  of 
a  steep  mountain^  upon  attaining  the  summit  of  -which,  tb^  are  re- 
warded with  the  prospect  of  an  extensive  ptain,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  new  tents,  pitched  in  agreesble  sStoatioos,  aaid  aboaadnig 
in  an  sorts  of  game.  Whilst  they  are  absoibed  in  the  eoateflatioo 
of  this  deli^faml  scene,  they  are  descried  by  the  itfhihitaiili  tf  d» 
^faappy 'landi  #liOy  idolhed  hot  new  'fldnSf  appfuoch  ono 
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everjr  detodMitnitioD  of  kiBdnett,  those  Indians  who  bsnre  ledipood- 
livoi ;  Jbttt  Ike  bad  Indians*  who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  the 
bleed  of  their  ooontrymeii»  are  told  to  return  iroai  whence  they  camOf 
and»  without  more  ceremony,  precipitated  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain. 

*  WomeUf  fwho  have  been  guilty  of  infimticidei  never  reach  thsl 
mountain  at  aD,  but  are  compelled  to  hover  roiind  the  seats  of  ihdt 
crimes,  with  branches  of  trees  tied  to  their  legs.  The  mekmchdy 
sounds  which  are  heard  in  the  still  summer  evenings,  and  whidi  iImb 
ignorance  of  the  white  people  considers  as  the  screams  of  the  goat- 
sucker,  lire  really,  according  to  my  informant,  the  meanings  of  Ume 
unhappy  beings. 

<  Tne  Crees  have  somewhat  similar  notions ;  but»  as  they  inhabit 
a  country  widely  different  from  the  mountainous  lands  of  the  Blacks 
foot  Indians,  the  difficulty  of  their  journey  lies  in  walking  alons 
a  slender  and  slippery  tree,  laid  as  a  bridge  across  a  rapid  stream^ 
stinking  and  muddy  water.  The  night-owl  is  regarded  by  the  Crees 
with  the  same  dread  that  it  has  been  viewed  by  other  jaations.  One 
small  species,  which  is  known  to  them  by  its  melancholy  nocturnal 
Lootings,  ( for,  as  it  never  appears  in  the  day,  few  even  of  the  hunters 
have  ever  seen  it,^  is  particularly  ominous.  They  call  it  the  cheeptA' 
peethees,  or  death  bird,  and  never  fail  to  whistle  when  they  hear  its 
note.  If  it  does  not  reply  to  the  whistle  by  its  hootings,  the  speedy . 
death  of  the  inquirer  is  augured.'    pp.  77,  78. 

The  half'caits,  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  Europeana 
with  native  females,  have  become  extremely  numerous,  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  Mestizos,  are  a  worthless  and  licen^ 
tious  race.  A  decided  difference  is,  ^however,  said  to  subsist^ 
in  this  respect,  between  tlie  children  of  the  Orkney  men,  and 
those  of  the  Canadian  voyagturs.  The  former  have  usually 
some  attention  paid  to  their  education ;  the  latter,  none  wliat- 
ever :  the  consequence  is  manifest  in  the  better  qualities  of  the 
semi-Europeans. 

Although  it  was  found  expedient  for  the  main  body  to  halt 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  Capt.  Franklin  resolved  on  pushing 
forward  to  a  more  advanced  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  information,  and  making  arrangements  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  journey  to  the  northward.  Jan.  16, 
1820,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Back  and  John  Hepbom, 
with  fifteen  days'  provision  loaded  on  sledges.  Of  thetr  per- 
sonal equipment,  the  most  novel  feature  consisted  in  the 
snow-shoes,  each  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  by  one  foot  and 
a  half  wide,  and  weighing  about  two  pounds.  These  useful 
machines  are  made  of  two  longitudinal  oars  of  wood,  .meetiiig 
at  the  extremities,  and  kept  apart  in  the  intermediate  space  py 
transverse  pieces,  the  interstices  of  which  aj?e  filled  up  b|r 
a  close  network  of  leather.  The  front  curves  upward  like 'the 
protw  of  a  eaiKya,  and  straps  ave  festened  to  we  mtdiUe  iato: 
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which  d>e  toes  are  hiBerfed*  while  ifte  heel  pkyifitwiyii* 
open  socket.  The  contrivknce  is  an  higeiikmB  ont;uiivm 
the  necessity  of  lifting  a  fatiguing  weight,  hot  it  mpt- 
practice  to  accustom  the  feet  to  the  motion,  which  giBstktf 
severely  before  thev  accyuira  dexterity  in  .its  use.  After  fboitff 
days'  traTelling,  dapt.  Franklin  andf  his  party  reached  CiH^^ 
Hottse;  a  palatine  title  oddly  enough,  applied  to  alc^-ia'^ 
die  wilds  of  North  America.  Here  they  were  in  Ik  m^ 
bourhood  of  the  Stone  Indians,  a  &r  more  asvage  ocetttf 
die  degenerate  Kristeneaux.  They  are  much  ^^'''^^ 
stealing,  and  horses  they  hold  to  be  general  prooiitr,  Mf 
seizal)le  at  all  times  and  places.  They  wHi  probahly  te  te» 
known  to  our  readers  under  their  old  name  of  ^^^^ 
jor,  as  it  is  written  by  Dr.  Richardson,  Asseeoaboinc;  i  *• 
tinctive  term  common  among  former  writers  on  Indian  d«d^ 
and  history.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  great  sUKk<«^ 
Iroquois.  The  foUowing  extrapt  will  rive  a  sufficient  descnp- 
tion  of  the  predatory  and  murderous  nabits  of  this  &«si^ 
tribe. 

*  About  two  years  ago»  a  band  of  them  had  tbeaodacitf  (^^^ 
to  take  away  some  horses  whid)  were  grazing  before  tbe  ff^^  ^ 
N.  W.  Company's  fort ;  and,  after  braving  the  fire  fron  ^  ^ 
people  then  at  the  ettablishment  through  the  whole  ^»r\^ 
turning  their  shots  occasionally ,  they  actually  socceedeo^g^^ 
enterprise.  One  man  was  killed  on  each  side.  Tbef  "i^^ 
defenceless  perBons  whom  they  meet,  of  all  theur  garacrt't  y^^ 
ticularly  of  those  which  have  buttons,  and  leave  them  ^J'^^lZ^ 
in  that  state,  however  severe  the  weather.  If  resiscaoce  *  |^^ 
they  not  unfrequendy  murdter  before  diey  attenpt  is  ^^^^  ^ 
traders,  when  they  travel,  invariably  keep  some  mes  ^l^^^t^ 
prevent  surprise,  whilst  the  others  sleep;  and  ^''^^  J''?^ 
stratagem  of  lighting  a  fire  at  suswet,  which  they  leave  ^^^^ 
move  on  after  dark  to  a  more  distant  encampment.  T^v!|!mV 
cautions  do  not  always  baffle  the  depredators.  Such  is  ^T!^ 
tion  of  men  whom  the  toaders  of  this  river  have  ooaiiaflHr  ^tZ^ 
against.    It  must  require  a  long  residence  amoi^  thaPt 


experience  of  their  mannera,  to  overcome  the  pamfid  ^tjjT^d 
.their  hostility  and  threato  are  calculated  to  exate.  Th«<^ffL,  gt 
having  their  provisions  and  supplies  entirely  cut  oC  tha^*^^^ 
often  obliged  to  overiook  the  grossest  ofiences,  eveay'^^jMiii 
the  delinquents  present  themselves  with  unMndiing  ^^""^^^'^'^ 
immediately  after  the  fact,  and  fjerbaps  boast  of  b£riag  c«a*l!  ^ 
They  do  not,  on  detection,  consider  themselves  under  S19  ^^ 
to  delhrer  up  what  they  have  stolen,  without  receiving  »"  ^T^  ik 
*  The  Stone  Indians  keep  in  amity  with  their  ^^'f^i^t 
Crees,  from  motives  of  interest ;  and  the  two  triber  ttf|>|^  ^ 
mined  hostili^  ajpunst  the  nations  dwelling  to  the  ^^^''^ggi  ^ 
are  genendly  called  Slave  Indians— a  term  of  itproK^  ^^ 
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Ihe  Crees  to  those  tribes  sgftinit  wfioih  they  Iwfe  waged  sacoMfiii 
WMi%  'Tkeu-SUve  lodkttis  sre  said  greatly  to  resenible  the  Stone 
InimqBg  being,  i^qualij  dPiper^te  and  daring,  in  their  acts  of  aggrej- 
sii^. jfltt4  ^shoaqsty.fowards  the  ^^^ 

.  ^  TbfKt  pfurtie^  g9  ^  ^^^  almost  every  summer,  anS  sometiAies, 
nmster  tJRiree  or  tour  hundred  horsemen  on  each  si3e.  TKirir  leiadirs; 
in  iiiproaiching  Uie  foe,'  exercise^aH  the  caotion  of  die  most-  jUlful 
gepends ;  ,ahd  whanerer  eiiflier  -party  ^conslderi  that  it  hat  sained  tXm 
Best  ^(mnnd,  orfin<^  it  can  ^surprise  the  odier,  the.alfeadc  ismado. 
IfaeyrtdfBnoe  at  snde  to  dose  qoarters,  and  •  the  sbnighter  is  consa* 
qctmfy  glreat^  tbongli  the  battle  may  be  short.  The  prisoneis  of.either 
sex^.sddom}8parad,  but  are  stain  on  the  spot  with  wanton  oruelty. 
Tbeidead^re  soalpedt  and^  he  is  considered  the  bravest  penon,  who 
beacs;  the!  greatest  juimber  of  scalps  from  tiie  field.  These  are  after"- 
wacd|;attMlied  to  bis  war  dress»  and  worn  ais  proofs  of  hb  prowess. 
The  victorious  party,  during  a  certain  time,  blacken  their  faces  and 
^Ycxj  part  of  their  dress  In  token  of  joy»  and  in  that  state  they  ofien 
come  to  the  establishment,  if  near,  to  testify  their  delight  by  dandi^ 
and  nngingy  bminnff  all  the  horrid  insignia  of  war,  to  di^day  their 
individual  feats.  When  in  mourning,  Uiey  completdy  cover  their 
dress  mid  hair  widi  white  mud.'  .  pp.  105-^107. 

In  these  and  a  few  other  characteristics,  they  discover  ah 
'affinity  to  the  Missouri  Indians ;  but  they  are  evidently  tbuch 
'more  degraded.   "'  ' 

On  the  9ih  of  February,  Capt.  Franklin  and  his  party  lefl 
Carlton^  and  oh  the  23d,  reached  the  Hudson's  Bay  estabiisb- 
xAGat  at  Isle  k  la  Crosse.  On  the  26th  of  March,  they  closed 
•tbi»  division  of  their  journey  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  ther 
•weiae  joined  on  July  1 3th,  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hoodl. 
-The  intermediate  pneriod  was  actively  employed  by  Capt.  F.  in 
^procuring  information,  and  making  preparations.  The  Chipe* 
wyan  Indians  have  been  so  often  and  so  recently  described, 
partit^ilarly  by  Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  that  we  shall  not 
extract  an^  portion  of  the  few  illustrations  given  in  the  preaent 
volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  curioua  anecdotvi 

,  -^-Tbe  Northern  Indians'  (the  Chipewyans)  'suppose  tliat  tMy 
ovMnallv  sprang  from  a  dog ;  and,  about  five  years  ago,  i  supers 
'itllwtfinmatio  so strooply  pressed  upon  their  minds  the impropra^ 
"^of-^fAoyfng  these  animals,  to  which  they  were  related,  for  p^r- 
^Jjiofesof «iboiir,  that  they  universally  resolved  against  usingdiem  af|y 
'liMrfe^  and,  strange  as  it  may.  seem,  destroyed  them.  l!hey  aoW 
.  ha¥e  to  drag  every  thing  themsehres  on  sledges.  This  labgrioiis  taifk 
-faUs'mostheavily  on;  the  women.'  ■ 

=  July  18^  1820,  the  party,  with  the  addition  of  mxteen  Caiia- 
.  diaiA  vojfaff^nj  piioceeded  on  their  route,  ivith  a  sDehder  supj^y 

of  btovimons,  and  thr^e  bark  canoes.  Their  jonrhey  UdHhem, 
-'w4elbrei.a]ontfri(mi|i^  lakes,  and  portages.    Thct  nairi|iaCipa 

y^  ^^fc*-  xiiL  If. «...  -     . .    2  rT  ■ ; "^ , : 

if;*- 
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was  fiw^Hfllitiy  intemipted  by  rapids^  •oBie  of  fvhick  vae» 
tt«iliiily  (laiigerMifl.  The  list  portege,  or  p>Me  where  i 
caAodB  ate  ttaually  carried  over  land,  reMrf«4  ita  name/ A 
*  Portage  of  the  drowned,*  from  a  melancholy  accident,  vM 
will  shew  toe  liazardous  natore  of  this  mxsfdt  of  traTelfin^. 

*  Two  canoea  anrtfied  at  the  uppar  end  ef  the  pait^ge,  k  mi 
whidi  Ihere  wkMan  eicperiaMed  guide.  Thia  omb,  jtidgi^gta At 
height  of  the  Mvor,  deemed  it  practicahle  to  aheot  the  npi  m' 


t,  aa  a  tiffaal  for  the  other  canoe  to  foUow«  the  iippn>^ 
daogerouB,  aad  called  forth  all  the  akiU  of  the  .gnidibaoddKM^ 
eseKioB  &f  hia  ereW|  and  they  narrovhreacapcd  deatractia*  ^ 
aa  Cfaey  were  landing,  an  unfertmate  fiillow  aeizing  the  lmidw» 
fag-piaoa^  ftiiad  at  a  duckwhiehroae  at  the  iaatent.  The  (*^^ 
eipatiog  the  conaequeQcea,  ran -with  the  utmoat  haiie  la  ifcuy* 
end  of  Che  portage,  bm  he  waa  too  laie :  the  other  caaoeM|<|{|| 
9V,  and  he  ai^ivM.onl?  to  witaeia  the  fiite  of  hia  coiBad»  ^ 
got  ahurmed  in  the  middle  of  the.  rapidt  tho.  canee  wai  vf^'^ 
tiwery  man  perished.'  pp.  1959*6. 

At  Fort  Providencef  the  moat  important  at  the  ■^•■■J 
arrangementa  were  made.  Mr.  Frederick  Wfentwl.  >*  *|*j 
ptoy  of  the  Nonh-Weat  Company,  a  mntleman  well  ^q^^ 
wida  the  Chipewyan  language*  ana  long  b  ^^^^^''L!!! 
tovntry,  engaged  to  accompany  the  Ex^ttion  ^^^?^ 
of  the  Copper-mine  riv«r ;  and  aaaiatanoe  waa  procwtd  tioe 
Akaitcbo,  an  Indian  chief.  The  whole  parly  then  c^'^fj: 
Curopeana,  Americana,  and  Indiana,  of  twenty-^^^  ""^ 
diiala.  Cajitain  Franklin  fonnd  himaelf  voaUe  to  ctfiV^ 
execution  hia  earnest  vriah  to  pnah  forward  at  ooee  to  tt^^ 
nnd  waa  under  the  neoeaaity  of  taUng  up  hia  ^^^^^^Snf0 
at  a  apot,  called  by  him  Fort  Enterpriae,  "^ving^^^p^ 
hnndml  and  fifty-three  miles  aince  hia  departure  froo 
Chioewvan  ^  La 

The  mterval  from  August  19th,  1820,  to  ^^^.]*^i^ 
foHowtng  year,  was  actively  and  variously  occupied.  J^^ 
alons  were  taken  in  different  directiona,  and  the  prop^  i^i^ 
the  Copper-mine  river  was  ascertained  by  inspectioit  ^ 
the  Travellers  at  length  started  for  the  final  object  (^  ^. 
bedition,  they  were  accompanied  by  Akaitcho  end  v  P^J^ 
They  reached  the  sea  on  the  ISth  of  July,  their  ^^^^^ 
nione  having  left  them  a  few  hours  previously*    ^'^^  ft 

Jttitted  them  on  his  return  the  next  day,  when  ths  P^  ^ 
uaad  in  number  to  twenty,  prepared  to  explore  ^''L  |7«  St* 
the  aaatward.    Their  encampment  was  in  latitude  or 
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N/p  longitude  IWie^W^W.,  the  variation  of  the  comp^id 

40^  2ff  92''  £•    No  situation '  can  be  conceived  more  discoa- 

ragi^g  to  enterprise/ than  t)iat  in  which  Captain  P.  and  his 

comp^xMOi^  wcfre  now  placed.    With  a  thousand  cbarg^es  ff 

powder  fnd  ball,  an^  fifteen  days*  provision,  they  ^[ere  ahpyt  1^ 

€N9alw'k  11^  twQ  cano^s^  on  an  i^oknown  and  inhospit^1>l9  pceip« 

Th«  GaM(ii%9  hoaitiwp  w^r9  tt  great  annoyap<^,  QWiug  tp  their 

shoeless  and  iramxmdent  gluttony :  in$t^d  of  husbanding 

their  store,  thejr  thought  omy  of  the  present  momeat,  fuia 

wouM,  if  unrestrained,  have  consumed  the  sustenance  6f  ia 

vi^A,  at  a  single  med.    On  the  whole,  however,  these  laeii 

dispbyed  great  courage  and  perseverance  dining  a  voyage  on 

an  eleu^ent  with  which  they  were  little  conversant,  and  attended 

with  ciiXMii^stanaed  of  danger  and  privation.    The  high  si^^e 

of  duty,  and  t&e  lbo{>e  of  reward  and  fame,  which  actuajted  the 

Coounaxider  fuid  his  oflScersj  did  not  exist. for  their  suhor4i- 

m^  ngents  $  and  it  m^at  We  required  ^  contiaual  exerqM  of 

fimmeas  Md  temper,  to  over-rule  their  tendepcy  to  r^ist,  and 

to  keep  thdr  spirits  firom  absolute  despondencv. 

The  coast  voyage  of  five  hundred  and  fi^y-ive  geogmphic^ 
BuHea,  which  brought  the  ExpeAtioa  to  its  hst  eneampmeAt  i^i 
lat.  eS^"  18'  BO''  v.,  lonjntude  110»  b^  16^'1¥.»  subseq^6nUv 
comcted  to  109°  25'  00''  W,«  was  protracted  by  the  accumif- 
latton  of  ipe  in  Detention  Harbour,  oy  the  loss  of '  nine  inv^iii- 
'  able  days  in  exploring'  Bcithurst's  Inle,ty  and  by  ^th'e  nec^Uir 
Car  ^xiup^niae  l4>e  ^eep  indentation  of  ^fctib  an^  ^ielville 
Sounds.  In  Act,  the  dist^ce  whicH  Captaiip  Fn^kliu  pswed 
over  in  this  ^ious  coasting,  would,  if  he  had  been  previously 
ficquainted  with  the  navigation,  and  could  have  stretched 
across  the  openings,  have  carried  him  nearly  to  Repulse  B^y* 
supposing  the  correctness  of  its  assignea  longitude.  We  sbaU 
insert  Captain  Franklin's  observations  at  this  concluding  poii^ 
of  his  discoveries. 

*  Our  researcbesi  fs  far  as  they  have  gone,  seem  to  ftvour  the  opi* 
aioD  of  those  who  contend  for  tfie  praclicsbtltty  ef  a  norto«ireit 
pssme.  The  penersl  liqe  p(  coest  prabsbly  runs  Esst  and  Westp 
nearlv  in  the  latiiude  aasi^ned  to  Mackenzie*s  Ri?er»  the  Soitn^  jotp 
vluch  Kotzehue  pnlered,  and  Repulse  Bsy;  and  very  little  ao|ib^ 
coQi  10  my  opinion,  be  entertained  of  the  eiustence  of  a  continue^ 
seSy  in  or  about  that  fine  of  direction.  The  existence  of  whslei, 
tod^  on  this  part  of  the  ooasi,  ei^ideneed  by  the  whalebekie  we  fboad 
hi  Fjqnimsnx  Cove,  may  be  considered  ss  an  argument  for  an  open 
isa  I  snd  a  GonoMiiop  with  Hudson's.Bsy  is  reodered  more  probwle 
from  fhe  same  kind  of  fish  aboonding  on  the  coasts  we  visited^  and 
oa  those  to  the  North  of  Churchill rirer.  1  dude  moreparticately 
ta  the  Cspelm  or  3«bB0  vqeticust  which  we  found  in  huge  shoals  m 
Bsthorst's  Inlet,  tod  which  not  only  abounds,  as  Augusloa  lold  usp 
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in  the  ba^s  in  hu  country, -but  s^amu  in  the 
The  portion  of  the  sea  ones  vhich  we  paned*  it  asv^gmble  fiir  th. 
of  any  siae ;  the  ice  we  met^  particolarly  after  qymting  Dcte*.^ 
.  Harbour^  would  not  ha?e  arrested  a  strong  boat.  1%e  dkaic  7 
Islands  affords  shelter  from  all  heavy  seas,  and  there  are  good  harl»r 
at  convenient  distances.  I  entertain^  indeed,  sangoine  bopei  lu 
'  the  skill  and  exertions  of  my  friend  Captain  Parry  will  ^ 

•  this  question  no  longer  problematical  His  tuk  m 
.  arduous  one,  and,  if  wtiraately  successful,  may  occupy 
bans  three  seasons ;  hut  confiding  as  I  do,  ftom  peraonal 
.  in  nis  perseverance  and  talent  for  suraountinp  dimculcicay  cfe  alaeaf » 
of  his  ships;  and  tfa^  .i^undance  of  provisions  with  wUch  tiej  mtz 
stored,  I  have  very  little  apprehensidn  of  his^  safety.  As  I  ander- 
stand  his  object  was  to  keep  the  coast  of  America  close  on  boari,  he 
will  find  in  the  spring  of  toe  year,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  k-. 
can  permit  him  to  pursue  his  voyage,  herds  of  deer  Boekmg  't 
abundance  to  all  partfe  of  the  coast,  which  may  be  procured  wimox. 
;  difficulty ;  and  even  later  in  the  season,  additions  to  his  stixk  of  pn>> 
vision  may  be  obtained  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  should  drcwa^ 
stances  give  him  leisure  to  send  out  hunting  parties.  With  the  iisvi 
or  seine  nets  also,  he  may  almost  every  where  get  al 
even  without  retarding  his  progress.  Under  ttiese 
do  not  conceive  that  he  runs  any  haaard  of  wanting  proi 
his  voyage  be  prolonged  even  beyond  the  latest  period  of  tiaw  which 
is  calculated  upon.  Drift  timber  may  be  gathered  at  na&j  P^f^ 
in  considerable  quantities;  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  his  opening 
a  communication  with  the  Esquimaux,  who  come  down  to  the  coast 
to  kin  seals  in  the  spring,  previous  to  the  ice  breaking  op ;  and  from 
whom,  if  he  succeeos  in  conciliating  their  good-will,  he  m^  bbftaia 
provbion,  and  much  useful  assisUnce/  pp.  888, 889. 

'Ill*  the  state  of  destitution  to  which  the  party  was  reduce  *i. 

.  and  under  the  impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  during  tic 

It^urn  to  the  moutn  of  Copper-mine  River,  it  became  neces>an 

to  fix  on  some  intermediate  point  at  which  to  commence  thtir 


Aug,  22nd  was  the  date  of  their  retrognid* 
movement.'  The  fear  of  wanting  food  absorbing  ereiT  other 
terror,  the  men  voluntarily  hazarded  the  traverse  of  Melville 
Sound,  a  run  of  fifteen  miles«  before  a  stiff  breeie  and  a  he-dv} 
sea.  Though  the  canoes  were  within  hail,  the  higb  waves  oftt't 
hid  the  ipast  of  one  from  the  other ;  and  it  was  with  the  greate5: 
difficulty  that  the  boats  were  kept  from  broaching  to  in  mtd 
dMJunel,  where  the  sea  waa  most  violebt,  and  the  posstlMlity  «>{ 
escape  nearly  bopeiessr  ;Oii  the  25tb,  they  reacaed  tke  kf%i 
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rapid  in  H<MdVKtf«r,  ui4  csktfnped.  The  CatMidiani  were  bow* 
in  high  epmlt  *  el  faering  tunied'  their  backs  on  the  aea,'  end 
aaenead  raemsehres.  with  boofotoug  end  exeggerated  i«ai|Pila« 
lation  cif  their  pest  edventares.    On  reeching  the  magnifietfiit 
feUe  of  Wilberforce,  it  was  found  impracticaUe  to  make  any 
farther  use  of  tiie  canoes, :  and  they  were  broken  up  for  the 
poipose  ef  reconstructing  them  on  a  smaller  scale;    At  an 
early  period  of  the  joumeyy  the  larger  of  these  was  rendered 
unsenrioes^le,  probably  from  intention,  as  the  Canadians  had 
mumufed   at  the  fatigue  occasioned   by  the  necessity  for 
carrying  these  ▼ehicle8J>y  hand,  after  leaving  the  stream  of  the 
Hood.    Cold,  hunger,  and  deUlity,  now  visited  the  Travellers 
with   combined  severity.    Lichens*  called  by  the  Canadians 
ir^  de  roehe,  eked  out  their  scantjf  repast :  at  tiroes,  though 
injurious  to  some,  and  affording  little  nourishment  to  any, 
they  furnished  their  only  meal.    Had  Capt.  Franklin  beta 
aware  of  his  exact  position,  much  delay,  and  a  serious  accident 
might  have  been  avoided  \  but  the  errors  of  Heame's  map 
misled  him,  and  by  crossing  a  river  instead  of  keeping  to  the 
westwardi  he  exposed  himself  to  much  consequent  embarrass- 
ment and  sufiering.    In  crossing  a  rapid  on  Sept.  14th,  some' 
of  the  party  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  canoe  wai^ 
nearly  lost.    Their  sufferings  increased  daily ;  bones,  rendered 
friable  W  burning,  deer  skins,  and  even  '  old  shoes,'  were 
acceptable   food.    The  men  became  desperate,  and*  refused 
any  longer  to  carry  the  canoe ;  a  determination  which  after* 
wards  severely  aggravated  their  calamities.  •  Occasionally;  a 
supply  of  flesh  was  obtained  from  a  passing  flock  of  deer ; 
and,  but  for  this,  it  seems  hardly  probable  ^t  any  would  have 
survived  to  tell  the  story  of  tneir  misery  1    They  reached  the 
Copper*mioe  river  on  the  26th  of  Sept;  and  the  necessity  for 
crossing  it,  compelled  the  Canadians  to  deplore  their  folly  in 
abandomne  the  canoe.    At  length,  a  substitute  was  made  of 
the  painted  canvas  in  which  the  bedding  was  folded  up,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  the  whole  of  the  party  was  ferried  across. 
Such  was  their  present  condition,  that  the  putrid  carcase  of  a 
deer  was  a  feast,  and  the  corrupt  marrow  oi  the  spine,  thotftgfa 
'  80  acrid  as  to  es^coriate  the  lips,*  was  deemed  *  a  valuwle 
'  prize.'    The  unpalateable  and  unwholesome  tripe  d§  rocke  was 
the  staple  food,  and  scarcely  left  them  strength  to  gather  it. 
Prsvioushr  to  passing  the  river,  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  called 
Junius,  who  ban  joined  the  Expedition,  had  been  for  some  time 
missing,  but  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  fall  in  with 
some  of  the  wandering  hordes  of  his  countrymen.     After 
reaching  the  southern  bank»  Mr.  Back  and  three  of  the  Cana* 
dians  were  sent  forward,  while  the  remainder  followed  with 
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dovj^er,  sUm-  After  hiB  deparlnM^iwo 
fiuied ;  and  Br.  Bichacdtoo,  wilh-Mr.  Bmod  and 
posed  lo.halt in  a  thiekei of  ainatt  wiUowi.*   Thm< 
die  part  of  Mr.  Hm  Uie  retidt  of  inabilitf  tt>  proe 
!E^.  R«  was  mated  to  it  by  hia  umrillihgBeaa  to 
helpless  oonuMdnioii;  and  Hepburn  by  the  fioe  feeKa^wUci 
unifoitnly  lea  hiiti  to  neglect  his  own  conifort  vihmnimr  be 
<jould  assist    his  ofRcers.    A   few   miles  ^  further,  V 
smother  Cauadiao>  and  Michel,  an  boquois  lodian* 
their  inability  to  proceed,  and  their  intention  of  n  tiiniMg  So 
the  tent  which  had  been  pitched  for  Mr.  Hood  and  hia 
Soon  after  this,  a  voyageur^  named  Parvault*  tnroed 
about  two  mil^  in  advance*  Tontano»  an  Italian*  aimk 
hia  fatiffue.     The  remaining  few  prooeeded  as.wdl  as  tbty 
were  able,  staggering  at  everv  step,  and  frequently  Mown  4amu 
by  the  viplence  of  the  wina.    They  were  now  witlm  a  ttm 
^iles  of  Fort  Enterprise,  where  they  expected  to  find  Aoi  Mr. 
Wentz^l  and  the  Indian  chief  had  taken  care  to  make  s   ~  ' 
provision  for  their  supply.    Five  only  in  number,  they 
it»  and  found  it  empty  and  desolate :  '  there  was  do  dapoaist 
'  of  provision,  no  trace  of  the  Indians,  no  letter  (rasa  Mr, 
*  Wentzel  to  point  out  where  the  Indians  might  ba  faSBd.' 
Our  headers  may  in  part  be  able  to  imaffine  the  intBMsa  smiiy 
of  this. moment.    Not  only  their  own  uvea,  bnt  those  ar  tke 
tofortnnate  mesk  whom  they  had  left  behind,  had  bean  ana- 
ponded  on  the  hope  of  a  sufficient  supply  at  thia  plaee  ^  and 
the  man  on  whom  they  depended,  had  clearly  diaa  ' 
bia  mind,  the  poaaibihty.  of  their  return.    A  note 
writtMi  by  Mr.  Back,  atating  that  he  had  reached  the  House 
tsro  daya  before,  but,  finding  no  reaonrces  there,  had  ganefsr* 
ward  in  aearch  of  the  Indiana,  and,  in  the  event  of  not  asaalBBg 
with  them,  that  he  should  nmke  for  Fort  Providence.    1W 
situation  of  Capt.  Franklin  seemed  now  to  have  readied  Hs 
height  of  hopelessness.    It  was  quite  uncertain  whether  Mr. 
£^»ck  would  find  the  Indians,  and  if  he  failed,  he  had  biiaaalf 

Sreaaed  his  feara  that  he  should  not  have  atrength  eooafA 
to  enable  him  to  reach  Providenee.  The  log-mil  in  wim 
Oapit*  F.  and  his  companions  were,  aflbrded  than  n  miasrahh 
shelter  against  the  weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  af  oa- 
(rilere  was  from  1&»  to2(K>  bdowzero.  They  could  only  get 
firing  by  pulling  up  the  floors,  water  by  melting  the  snow,  uii 
food  by  boiling  putrid  bones  with  salt  and  trwe  de  tvcke.  An 
attempt  made  by  Capt  Franklin  to  foUdw  Mr.  Back,  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  the  House.  While  tkqr 
seated  round  the  fire,  in  the  evening  of  Oct.  29di., 
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*  diMMniniii^  ikodt  ihm  iMM|MMrrtlhf,  Ae  ooofrnwlioii  was  iod* 

denly  iMmrapltfd  iFf  FBlthr^  exchHmiiiE  wHh  Joy,  ••  ih  i  ki  monde  I** 

ioM^Mw  tliat  M  haini  tte  ladiMM  hi  £m  ailiw  iMBi.    lomedtedjr 

■i>crwii&,  to  Mi  bitter  diM^ipoiiHaeit  Dr.  Riebardaoa  aad  Hepbani 

mttmtmdt  oMh  mnfiog  hk  buodl*.    Pdtitr,  hawev«r>  nod  redoftttad 

JiiiMMJf  Miomh  ta  «spr«ii  hit  jojr  «t  ihmr  safe  srrif a],  and  bis  regret 

•bat  dieir  oooqiamoM  wcee  not  with  theaa.    When  I  saw  tbeaa  alone* 

way  own  mind  was  instantly  filled  with  apprehensions  respectinj^  ray 

Ibend  Hood,  and  our  other  conpaniens,  which  were  ininediately 

eothfimed  by  the  Doctor's  melancholy  commuDicatlon,  that  Mr.  Hood 

and  kOchel  were  dead.    Perrtnlt  and  Tonuno  had  neither  reached 

the  tent,  nor  been  bevd  of  by  them*    This  intelligence  produced  a 

melaBebely  dsspoadency  in  the  minds  of  m  party,  and  on  that 

acowant  the  particulars  were  deferred  until  another  opportunity.    We 

leeffe  all  shedcod  at  behohiing  the  emaciated  countenances  of  the 

Deotor  and  Hepburn,  as  they  stiwugly  erideneed  their  extremely 

ddbilitaled  state.    The  alterauon  in  eur  appearance  was  equally  dis- 

tiwssing  to  ihemi  for,  since  the  swellings  were  subsided,  we  were 

little  more  than  skin  and  bone.    The  Doctor  particularly  remarked 

the  sepulchral  tone  of  our  Toioes,  which  he  requssted  us  to  make 

more  cheerful  if  possible,  imconscious  that  his  own  partook  of  the 

same  key.*  pp.  M6, 447. 

At  the  first  fitting  opportunity.  Dr.  Richardson  detailed  to 
hia  Commander  the  particular  of  the  tragedy  wUch  bad 
deprived  the  aetvioe  of  aa  acoompltahed  officer.  When  Michel, 
the  Iro^ois,  retomad,  aa  we  have  already  stated,  to  the  party 
at  the  teat,  h^  came  alone,  hut  delivered  to  them  a  bare  and  a 
partridge  which  he  had  shot  aa  he  came.  On  hia  favourable 
report,  they  removed  their  tent  to  a  spot  at  aome  diatance,  where 
fuel  was  more  abundant.  The  conduct  of  the  Iroquois  soon, 
however,  became  very  suspicious ;  he  refused  to  hunt,  aad 
became  sullen  and  unmanageable.  The  rest  must  be  told  in 
Dr.  Bicbardaon'a  own  worda. 

*  SmuUfv  Oa.  90.  In  the  morning,  we  again  urged  Michel  to  go  a 
hontmg,  toat  be  might,  if  ponible,  leave^  us  some  provision,  to« 
tnorrow  being  the  day  appointed  for  his  quitting  us ;  but  he  shewed 
great  unwflUngness  to  go  out,  and  lingered  about  the  fire,  imder  the 
^retsnee  of  cleaning  nis  gun.  After  we  had  read  the  morning 
aBTfiDS,  I  went  about  noon  to  gather  some  fripe  de  racke^  leaving  Mr. 
Hood  sitting  befinw  the  tent  at  the  fire^de,  arguing  with  Michd ; 
Hepburn  was  employed  cutting  down  a  tree  at  a  short  distance  fireqi 
the  tent,  being  desirous  of  accumuhiting  a  quantity  of  fire*wooil 
before  he  left  us.  A  short  time  after  I  went  out,  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun,  and  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  Hepburn  called  to  me  in 
s  voice  of  great  alarm,  to  come  direcdv.  When  I  arrived,  I  found 
poor  Hood  lying  lifeless  at  the  fire-side,  a  ball  having  apparency 
entered  his  forehead.  I  was  at^rst  horroiv^tmck  with  -Ae  Idea,  that 
in  s  fit  of  despondency  he  had  hurried  himself  mto  the  presence  of 
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bii  Alpigbl^ . Jiidf^  by 4ul  aitt  oT  his  inm  liMids  battiie 

Mfeh^^poH  gitie  n#e  to  oiker  libei^btij^^iid  tadldl  ( 

were  caofiorted,.  wh»n»  lyoo  .eawiipiiwi  the  body^  L 

the  shoe  hsd  entered  the  buck  part  of  the  head^  mA\ 

forehead^'  and--that  the  nmssle  of  the  gun  hadbfeeo^awpytd  a» 

as  to  set  fire:  to  the  joight-aap  behiad.  ^  The  fg^uH  k)m^i«^s  *«f 

loosest  kind  supplied  to  the  Indians,  cMdd  not  hftve  hee»  pliipsriiii  a 

position  to  inflict  such  a  .woundf.  except  by  a  second  nemaii.     Uftm 

inquirii^  of.  Michel  how  it  happened,  he  repliod«that  Mr^  Hand  tad 

sent  biro  into  the  tent  for  the  short  gun,  and  thaidnrs0g  bia 

the  loaff  ^n  had.  gone  off,  he  did  not  know  whether  bj 

not*.   He  neld  the  short  gun'in  his  hand  at  >  the  time  he 

to  me.    Hepburn  afterwards   informed  me,  that,  pi 

report  of  the  gun,  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  we«e  speaking 

in.an  elevated  angnr.  tone,;  that  Mr.  Hood  being  seated 

side,  was  hid  from  him  by  ^  intervening  willows,  but  that. 

the.  report,  he  looked,  up,  and  saw  Michel  rising  up  fiooi  bcliwa  iha 

tent.cborii  or  just  behind  where  Mr.  Hood  was  seated,  and  Ihea  fdag 

into  the  AeoU    Thinking  that  the  gun  had  been  discharyBd  fiw  d^ 

Surposeof'deaninff  it,  he  did  not  go  to  the  fire.at  firaS; 
ItcheKcalled  to  him  that  Mr.  Hood  was  dead,  aconadi 
had  elapsed.  Although  I  dared  not  openly  lo  evinpe  nny 
that  I  thouffht  Michel  guilty  of  the  deed,  yet,  he  repeatedly 
tested  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  such  an  act,  kept 
stantlyonhis  gnard,  and  carefully  avoided  leaving  Hepburn 
toother.  He  was  evidently  afraid  of  permitting  us  to 
private,  and  whenever  Hepburn  spoke,  he  inquired  if  be 
of  the  murder.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  onderstqed 
very  imperfectlj^,  vet,  sufficiently  to  render  it  unsafe  forna  te 
on  the  subject  in  his  presence.  We  removed  the  body  into  m 
of  willows  behind  the  tent,  and  returning  to  the  fire,  read  the  ' 
service  in  addition  to  the  evening  prayers.  The  loss  of  i 
officer  of  such  distinguished  and  varied  talents^and  applicaCioa, 
be  fe\l  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  eminent  characters  under 
command  he  had  served ;  but  the  calmness  with  which  he 
plated  the  probable  termination  of  a  life  of.  uncooanMHi  pronaisc^ 
the  patience  and  fortitude  with  whidi  he  sustained,  I  may  vesiim  So 
saj,.  unparalleled  bodily  suffisrings,  can  only  be  known  to  the  cam* 
paniona  of  his  distresses.  Owing  to  the  eroct  that  the  triat  de  facte 
invariably  had  when  he  ventured  to  taste  it,  he  undoubteoly  infcred 
more  than  an^  of  the  survivors  of  the  party.  BickarslM*  Smfttm 
I^lp  was  lying  open  beside  the  body,  as  if  it  bad  fallen  from  hia 
hand;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  af  km 
deain*  We  passed  the  night  in  the  tent  together  without  rot,  esecy 
one.l^ing  o^  bis  guard*  x^ext  day,  having  determined  on  foiag  te 
the  Fort, .  w^  be|^  to  patch  and  prepare  our  clothea  for  the  joonMy. 
We  singed  the  hair  off  a  part  of  the  fiuffido  robe  that  bdoi^sd  so 
Mr.  U<wk1,  and  boiled  and  ate  it.  Michel  uied  to  persuade  ow  is  go 
i^  Uie  woods  op  the  Copper-mine  rivcrt  and  bunt  for  deer  instesd  oi 
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I         ^  Thick  snowT  treadiar  «nd  riietd  witod  prefcgtgd  ut-frm  attvting 
I     tli0  Ibllowinff  daj ;  bat^  on.  the  mornug  of  the  SSrd,  ««  set  out» 
I    carnriogfiitbuB  the  remainder  of  the  smged  robe.    Het)buWi  and 
I     Midbel  nad  each  a  gan«  and  I  corned  a  tmall  piatol,  whidi  Hepburn 
I     luid  loaded-for-ne.    In  the  Cbune  of  tlie  march,  Midiel  alarnied  ui 
I     onaeh  bj  hii  mmro)  and  conduct*  waa  constandy  mnttering  to  faim- 
l     aeify  oapreaaM  an  uawiUingneia  to  m  to  the  Fort«  and  tried  to  per* 
I     auads  me  to  go  to  the  aouthward  U  the  weeds,  where  he'said  he  oonld 
I     maiiicain  hhnsdf  all  the  winter  by  killm^  deer.    In  consequence  of 
I     this  behaviour,  and  Uie  expression  of  bis  countenance,  I  requested 
I      hiai  to  leave  us  and  to  go  to  the  southward  by  himself.    Thb  pro- 
I      P^^^  increased  his  ill-nature ;  he  threw  ont  some  obscure  hints  of 
^      freeing  himself  fltmi  all  restraint  on  the  morrow ;  and  I  overheard 
him  nnittering  threats  against  Hepburn,  wh^rn  he  openly  accused  of 
having  tokl  sieries  against  him.    He  also,  for  the  first  time,  assumed 
auflb  a-  tone  of  superiority  in  addressing  me,  as  evhiced  that  he  con* 
aideied  us  to  be  completely  in  his  power$  and  he  gave  vent  to  several 
eaprassioas  of  batten  towards  the  white  people^  or,  as  he  termed  o^ 
in  tbe  idiom  ef  the  voyageufs,  the  French,  some  of  wharn^  he  said; 
had  killed  and  eaten  his  undo  and  two  of  his  relations.    In  shorty 
takii^  every  circumstance  of  his  conduct  into  considerationt  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  us  on  the  first 
epportonitjr  that  offered,  and  that  he  bad  hitherto  abstained  ,from 
domg  so  from  his  ignorance  of  the  way  to  the  Fort«  btt  that  hb 
waiud  aeear^soffer  us  to  go  thither*  in  compafiy  with  him.    fai  the 
couaie>of  tbe  day,  he  bad  several  times  remark^  that  we  were  piir- 
suing  the  same  coufast  that  Mr.  FrimUin  waf  doing  when  he  left  him, 
and  that  by  keeping  towards  tbe  setting  sun,  he  could  find  his  waj 
himself.     Hepburn  and  I  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  even  an 
open  attack,  nor  could  we  by  any  device  escape  from  him.    Our 
vnited  strength  waa  far  infiBrior  td  his ;  and  beside  his  ^un,  he  wmi 
armed  with  two  piatols*  an  Indian  banronet,  and  a  knife.    In  tfie 
aftemooa,  eombg  to  a  rock  on  -which  there  was  some  iripe  demcki, 
he  halted,  and  said  be  wouki  gather  it  whilst  we  went  on,  and  that  he 
woukl  soon  overtake  us.    Hepburn  snd  I  were  now  left  together  for 
the  first  time  since  Mr.  Hood's  death*  and  he  acqnaintea  me  with 
seseral  materid  circumstances,  which  he  had  observed  of  Michers 
behai^our,  and  which  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  there  wat  no 
saft^  for  us  except  in  his  death,  and  he  oftred  to  be  the  instrumenl 
of  it.    I  determined,  however,  at  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  d^dful  act,  to  take  the  wb^e  reapeniiMiity  upea 
myself;  and  immediately  upon  Miehel*8  coming  up,  I  put  an  end  to 
hb  life  by  shooting  him  through  the  head  with  a  pistol.     Had  my  own 
life  alone  been  threatened,  I  would  not  have  purchased  it  by  aneh  a 
laessure;  but  I  considered  myaelf  as  intrusted  also  with  the  protec* 
tiooef  Hepburn's;  a  man,  who,  by  his  humane  attentions  snid  d^- 
votedness,  had  so  endeared  himself  to  me,  that  I  fdt  more  anociety 
tor  his  salcty  than  for  my  own.  Michel  bad  gathered  no  Injpe  de  rocke^ 
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fpAit  was  0fidcfit  to  ui  tbit  h%  had  halted  for  the  pwrpoae  of  imutiig 
m  gan  in  order,  with  the  {nteatioo  of  attacking  on,  perhaps  wnila  we 
hi  ti»  act  of  eticanpbg.' pp.  465-^-458. 


':  ^  It  can  scarcely  adoiit  of  a  doabty  that  Michel  had  previously 
killed  both  Belanger  and  Perraolt.  Fort  Enterprise  now 
became  a  scetie  of  aggravated  wretchedness.  Increasing 
weakneaa  of  body  brou^t  with  it  debility  of  mind  and  irritn^ 
Uaty  of  temper.  Poor  Hepburn  waa  so  surprised  at  tftia 
,^hai]^  in  himself  and  his  companions,  that  he  exclaimed  on 
tkiet  occasion,  '  Dear  me,  if  we  are  spaired  to  retom  to  Ene- 
*  land,  I  wonder  if  we  shall  recover  our  understandings/  It 
ii^as  not  till  the  7th  of  November,  that  relief  came.  Mr.  Back, 
after  sufferings  which  occasioned  the  death  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions, had  overtaken  the  Indians,  and  immediately  despatched 
assistance  to  Fort  Enterprise.  A  shout  from  three  natives 
announced  to  the  expiring  inmates,  the  approach  of  their 
deliverers.  On  the  16tn,  they  left  the  House,  and  on  the  2ftth9 
leached,  though  with  much  difficulty,  the  tents  of  Akaitobo. 
Hie  rest  of  their  adventures  occupy  but  a  few  pages.  In 
'December,  they  reached  a  settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  on  Moose-deer  Island,  where  they  exoerienced  the 
litmost  hospitality  from  Messrs  M'Vicar  and  M'Auley.  On 
the  14th  July,  they  arrived  at  York  Factory. 

'  Thus  terminated/  says  Capt.  nranklioy  *  our  long,  iMguing,  and 
disastrous  travels  in  Nortn  America,  havine  loumeyed  by  water  and 
by  land,  (ineludlne  our  navigation  of  the  FoJar  Sea,)  five  thoasaad 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.' 

The  Appendix  contains  a  considerable  variety  of  valuable 
scientific  matter,  comprising  '  Geognostical  Observations'  by 
Dr.  Richardson ;  Remarks  on  the  Aurora  Borealis  by  Mesara. 
•Hood  and  Franklin;  and  by  Dr.  R.,  Astronomical  and  Magnetic 
Tables ;  Zoology  by  Mr.  Sabine ;  and  Botanical  Memoranda  by 
l>r.  Richardson. 

The  decorations  are  not  altogether  such  as  we  could  wish. 
Some  of  the  plates  are  coloured  aquatints  of  inferior  merit ; 
others  are  line  engravings,  feeble,  scratchy,  and  deficient  in 
effect  and  richness.  The  representations  of  subjects  from  na- 
tural history,  are  excellently  executed  by  Curtis.  The  Maps 
are  interesting  documents,  and  well  got  up. 
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Art.  IV.  Mefkifiirs  of  ike  Ujk  and  W&ftt  ff  Sir  ChrbiOffhir  IIVm^ 
%rith  t  btief  View  of  the  Progress  of  Afthitectafe  ih  England 
froA  tfie  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Chttrtes  I.,  lo  the  JLjbA  of  th^ 
SevBoteonlh  Centor^ ;  tttd  u  Appendiji  of  authentic  Dooionomi, 
By  Janes  BImesi  lkiLR.I.A.  Architect.  -410.  pp.  715.  Price  8L  fls. 
Loiidon.  laSS. 

1  ^T^HE  life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  a  centnd  point  in  the 
f  .-^  biatory  of  Architecture  in  England  ;  and  the  suoject  might 
be  with  propriety  made  the  medium  of  information^  embracing 
the  rise*  prog;re8S,  and  vioisaitudea  of  the  art,  while  it  ahoulo 
I  include  extenaire  and  important  illiistrations  of  its  principles 
I  and  practice.    The  attractiotis  of  the  subject  led  ua  to  take  up 


aubjeot  had  occupi( 
ing  the  apace  of  nearly  fourteen  years.    We  cannot  say  that 
our  anticipationa  have  been  altogether  answered.    In  the  col- 
tection  of  facts  and  documents*  reasonable  diligence  appears  to 
have  been  used ;    and  there  is  no  room  to  complain  of  the 
inanner  in  which  they  are  brought  forward,  so  far  as  faimeaa 
and  distinctnesa  are  concerned ;  but  the  book  is  deficient  in 
scientific  analysis,  aa  well  aa  in  vigorous  and  discriminative 
criticism,  nor  are  these  indiapensibk  adjuncts,  when  they  do 
occur,  precisely  of  that  hi^  quality  which  we  naturally  look 
for  in  aucb  a  work.    We  cannot  think  that  the  plan  adojpted  by 
Mr.  Elnes  in  the  arrangement  of  these  memoirs,  is  free  from  ob* 
jection.    The  method  of  taking  up  a  man's  history  at  his  birth, 
and  carrying  it  straight  forward  through  successive  years  until 
his  deatn,  is  vastly  convenient  to  the  lYriter,  and  may  suffi- 
ciently answer  the  requirements  of  a  reader,  where  the  life  has 
been  undistinguished  by  any  connexion  with  the  progress  of 
science,  or  has  been  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  a  single 
object*    But  where  the  pursuits  of  the  individual  have  been 
various,  and  to  a  high  degree  difficult,  important,  and  success- 
ful, such  a  mode  is  most  bewildering.    The  attention  is  &teA, 
one  moment,  on  a  profound  and  interesting  inquiry,  and  in  the 
next,  is  called  off  to  some  remote  and  unconnected  investiga- 
tion ;  the  chain  of  thought  and  recollection  is  thus  continusuly 
broken,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  perusal  is  neither  plea- 
sant nor  definite.    Most  of  the  usual  methods  of  encountering 
or  evading  this  difficulty,  are  liable  to  inconveniences  ;  but,  in 
the  present  instance,  we  should,  for  our  own  part,  have  pre- 
ferred either  textual  referencea  with  a  running  accompaniment 
of  notes,  or  the  consignment  of  all  collateral  disquisitions  to 
an  Appendix.    Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  teaming  aUemation  of 
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meetings  and  conversations  at  the  B^yal  Society,  with  the  chro- 
iiolo^x»l  details  of  Wren's  architectural  laboursy  ocGasiooally 
.reUeved  by  the  interlude  of  an  official  squabble.  For  tb^  gra- 
.tification  and  instruction  of  unpr^fe^taionai  amateurs,  like  onr- 
.seb'es*  it  would  ha^e  been  advisable  that  a  decided  lead  should 
be  ^ven  to  Sir  Christopher's  career  as  an  architect,  that  his  pe- 
culiar excellencies  and  defects  should  be  minutely  analyzed  and 
impartially  canvassed,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  foipoi 
an  accurate  classification  of  his  works,  their  variations  of  'prin- 
ciple and  application  should  be  determined  and  characterized. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  nothing  of  diis  has  been  done 
in  the  work  before  us;  but  the  plan  does  not  appear  to  us 
either  distinctly  made  out,  or  completely  filled  up.  As  we 
cannot,  however,  undertake  the  task  of  supplying  what  appears 
*to  us  Mr.  Elmes's  deficiencies,  we  must  content  ourseltes  with 
jgiving  a  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  his  quarto. 

Inigo  Jones  was  the  first  who  successfully  introduced  the 
Roman  style  into  the  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  England! 
He  had  visited  Italy,  and  studied  with  kindred  feeling  and 
genius,  the  rich  and  scientific  structures  of  Bramante,  Palladio, 
tfnd  Scamozzi,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient 
'Rome.  It  was,  however,  unfortunate,  both  for  this  great  man 
and  for  his  ^eater  successor,  that  they  imbibed  the  rudiments 
of  their  style  from  a  deteriorated  school  of  art.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  the  severe  simplicity  of  Grecian  taste  was  scarcely 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  for 
the  gorgeous  melodrame  of  the  Papal  ceremonial,  a  yet  more 
splendid  theatre,  and  a  more  ornamental  style,  were  required. 
Still,  tliere  was  decided  error  in  the  unnecessary  departure 
from  sanctioned  principle.  There  was  ample  room  for  the  ex- 
tended application  of  the  faultless  elements  of  Helladic  art ; 
nor  was  there  any  pretext  for  the  unmeaning  confusion,  and  the 
infirm  sacrifice  of  the  whole  to  parts,  which  degrade  the  works 
of  some  of  the  ablest  Italian  architects.  They  violated  the 
sanctity  of  Grecian  style  by  licentious  additions ;  they  fiSttered 
their  effects  by  rustics  and  channelings,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  expanded  surface 
and  unbroken  perspective.  It  is  impossible,  then,  not  to  in- 
dulge a  wish  that,  instead  of  wandenng  amid  these  seductive 
examples  of  mistaken  talent,  Jones  and  Wren  had  visited  the 
fihores  of  Attica,  and  taken  the  lessons  of  their  art  from  the 
unrivalled  models  of  the  Athenian  citadel. 

Christopher  Wren  was  born  on  the  20th  of  October,  1632. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  clergyman,  afterwards  dean  of 
Windsor;  and  his  uncle.  Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  was  successively 
bishop  of  Hereford,  Norwich,  and  Ely.    The  latter  identified 
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lumsdf  wiA  mxufot  the' obnoxioas  measorai  of  the  higli* 

church  pMrty«  tnd  wm  imprisoaed*  without  trial,  during  nearly 

twenty  yean.    At  the  treaty  of  Uzbridge,  in  1644»  he  was  in- 

dudad  among  those  who  were*  by  name,  declared  ineapable  of 

pardon.    The  father  of  Sir  Christopher  was  a  man  of  !eonsider- 

able.aUainiDenta,  and  direoted  the  eariy  efforts  of  bis  son  to 

acientific  purauits,.  the  infirmity  of  his  constitution  making  it 

adviaable  to  oonduQt  his  education  under  the  managanent.  of 

a  domestic  tutor,  until,  at  a  proper  an,  be  was  consigned-  to 

the  severe  regimen  of  the  celebrated  cusby,  at  Westminster 

school, 

•  The  geoios,  and  taste  for  lesmiog  and  the  mathematics,  of  the 

.yeutfafol  acchitecly  began  to  defelop  uemsekes  at  a  very  eady  age^ 

and  his  industry  mid  persereranoe  m  his  studies,  to  produce  the  uiost 

promising  results.    In  1M5,  while  only  in  his  thirteenth  jreer,  he 

invented  a  new  astronomical  ins trnmenty  which  he  dedicated,  in  Latin 

I    of  a  sup«rior  style,  to  his  fsther*     He  also  produced  in  the  same  year 

I    an  exercise  m  physics,  and  invented  a  pneumatic  machme/ 

In  bis  fourteenth  year,  he  left  Westminster  for  Oxford,  where 

\    be  entered  at  Wadbam  College  as  gentleman-commoner.    He 

I    took  bis  bachelor's  degree  in  his  eighteenth  year.    In  1647,  he 

I     took  out  a  patent '  for  a  diplographic  inatrument  for  writing 

i     'with  two  pens.'    Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  at  this 

I     time  the  associate  of  mon  high  in  scientific  repute ;  and  ^srhen 

the  Royal  Society  began  its  meetings.  Wren  appears  to  have 

I     been  somewhat  more  thaii  an  o^iumtit  of  ita  first  iUu0trious 

members.     Dr.  Wilkins  introduced  him  as  a  '  prodigy  in 

'  science*  to  the  Elector  Palatine  \  and  the  celebrated  Oughtrid 

charactferised  him  ^  a  youth  aAmrando  prartiu  ingenio*    *  He 

'  ift  recorded  as  being  the  first  inventor  of  the  micographic  art; 

I      '  that  of  drawing  enlarged  views  of  subjects  as  they  appear 

I      '  through  a  microscope.'    The  inirenlion  of  the  barometer,  also# 

I      has  been  attributed  to  Wren.    It  is  affirmed,  that  Oldenburg* 

the  first  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  who  was  a  Saxon  by 

I      birth,  clandestinehr  communicated  to  his  scientific  country* 

men,  the  secrets  of  the  learned  body  whose  confidence  he  pos- 

I       Mssed.    However  this  may  have .  been,  there  can,  we  appro* 

I       nend,  ho  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  D^aiiaas^ 

who  assiffns  the  barometer  to  Torricelli  as  its  inventor  in  1643 ; 

adding,  uat '  the  real  use  of  it,  and  the  discovvy  thatitwas 

'  the  gravitation  of  the  atmospliere  which  kept  vp  Ae  quick- 

'  silver  to  such  a  height,  which  the  learned  abroad,  particulaiiy 

'  Torricelli,  had  only  before  sudpected,  was  firat  proved  by 

'Boyie,  at  the  suggestion  of  Wren/     In  165S,'Wren  was 

elected  fellow  of  All  Sduls'  College,  and  in  1657, be  was  chosen 

Gresham  Professor  of  Astronomy,  an  office  then  tvelfl  in  higher 
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estimation  than  at  present.    At  the  Rettondion,  Cbaries  It^ 
siurroQOiled  by  hungry  |petitionerB»  and  unable  to  satisfy  them 
by  a  fiur  adjustment  netween  Aeif  claims  and  their  abilitieey 
was  sometimes  under  the  necessity,  where  the  man  did  not  fit 
the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed,  of  00  arranging  the  office 
as  to  make  it  suitable  to  the  incumbent.    Among  other  blun* 
dem  which  required  rectifying  in  this  way,  was  th^  appoini- 
ment  of  Sir  John  Denham  to  the  post  of  surveyor-general  of 
Ms  Mf^esty's  works.    Whatever  might  be  the  bnlliancy  of  Sir 
John's  poetical  talents,  his  architectural  skill  seems  to  iiave 
been  so  Questionable  as  to  induce  Charles  to  give  him  aa 
iMittant,  happily  for  the  i#0reatA  of  art  and  thp  c£re4it  lOf  the 
Mition,  in  the  person  of  Sar  <3hristopher  Wren.    In  1688,  hip 
powers  were  called  into  action  by  the  necessity  for  oontiiiiiiiig 
the*  repairs  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which  bad  been  eom^ 
menced  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  he  gave  in  the  desi^  of  the  ^rst  public  buildine  that 
he  actually  erected,  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,     mit  it 
was  the  I^re  of  I^ondon,  in  1666,  that  called  the  splendid  tar 
lents  of  this  great  man  into  fitU  exercise.    That  event,  disaa- 
trous  in  its  first  effects,  proved  most  beneficial  in  its  remote 
consequences,  and  changea  a  metropolis,  g^ocmj,  unventilated, 
and  built  of  the  most  combustible  materials,  into  one  of  die 
healthiest  capitals  in  Europe.     It  is,  however,  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Wren's  admirably  conceived  and  adapted  plan  of 
re-constniction  was  not  resolutely  followed  up.    A  neat  en* 
graving  of  it  is  given  in  the  present  volume ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  would  have  excelled  in  picturesque  ^ect, 
general  convenience,   or  architectural  character,  or  whether 
It  would  not  rather  have  been  perfectly  unrivalled    in    its 
exquisite  combination  of  them  all.   One  part  of  his  plan,  the 
observance  of  which  was  provided  for  by  the  Rebuilaing  Act^ 
was  the  erection  and  preservation  of  a  clear  and  wide  public 
quay  on  the  river  siae ;  and  the  encroachments  which  have 
been  made  on  it  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Elmes. 

'^  This  noble  and  beneficial  design,  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the'< 
legislature,  on  the  recommendation  and  firom  the  designs  of  Wr^n,  to 
carry  into  efiect,  has  been  gradually  rendered  inefiectual,  and  is  now 
ifveafly  destroyed,  by  the  cupidity  of  certain  brewers,  Ac.  whose  vmr 
trades  were  prohibited  by  this  proclamation  to  be  carried  on  in  thm 
situation,  but  who  have  nearly  built  a  series  of  wretched  slereboines 
over  this  intended  4uay,  and  would  have  completely  robbed  the  public 
of  the  Uttle  now  lefit  but  for  the  interference  o£  a  few  pubUc-spiriied 
neighbours/  who  oppQsed  an  intended  bill  for  stopping  them  all  un  by 
repealing  the  act  of  22  Charles  II«  cap.2«  liiese  gentleman  nave 
stayed  the  pestilence ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  on  the  proposed  rebuilding 
of  London  bridge  they  will  renew  their  efforts,  and  etkct  tha  com- 
pletion not  only  of  a  grand  public  quay  from  London  bridge  to  the 
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r#qipl«^  M  fiMlMl  to  tkm  cMtffM  byClwtfk%  tat  abo  »  fiur  m 
SVescnmiert  aad  on  both  aides  of  tho  TlinDtt,  by  indoffog  ftom  Am 
mud  nocrly  to  loir  wMeMMrk,  whioh  fa  piAUo  pvopoit j*  The  ma* 
lestflc  TiiMMi  would  thoD  ta  vetoued  IVom  iu  prownl  iofcrioritT  to 
e^ien  tho  tanUov  LiAy*  ivUofaUie  poMloopirited  dtisoni  of  DdbKo 
tavo  doooralod mdi mMo  foqioon  okkoroidotia  llooof  tolbniioff 
muddy  bonln.' 

In  1669,  the  death  of  Sir  John  Peahamu  wAe  ww  Uf 
Wrea'a  advaAca  to  the  office  of  aunre/o^^aMral*  The  Royal 
ExchaDj|re.  of  which  ho  was  rather  the  '  taatefiii  BOBtofor'  thaa 
the  '  ongioal  denser/  was  opened  in  the  aame  y«eaf.  The 
new  campanile  which  has  been  leeently  erected  over  the  por- 
i  tico,  provokes  from  Mr.  E.  the  following  fair  criticipm. 

,  <  Whedior  the  new  tower  bo  in  hotter  taste  ibMi  thooUoQiiiJsMft 
tho  qooition;  but  it  (the  latter)  wnt  atoio  aiQOOidnnt  with  tho  sast  of 
'  tlie  httildiog^  and  narked  tho  taste  of  th^  aoo«  Mu  Sodth  was^  I 
tliink^  wroitf  in  awkiog  criticisas  by  his  new  4arign»  wUeh  lioeoiMt 
'  the  ancient  rNiildinff»  as  the  fiir  dp  of  a  lanoer  would  a^voooriMe 
t  bishop*  and  alters  iSe  whdo  ehavsoor  of  the  bnildioc.  MnCoehoi 
I  en,  jun.  might,  with  as  nudi  prD|iriety«  baiio  doi«gnoa  anew  bpU  and 
I    cross  to  St.  Pad's  cathedral,  m  his  judicious  restorattoii'last  ftmf 


The  atopendons  Doric  cohusn  near  London  4>ridge  nae  Arst 
used  as  an  oboorratory,  bat  it 

'•  was  abandoned  on  account  ct  its  vibrations  boinj  too  great  fi>r  the 
nleety  icquhed.  This  occasionod  a  report  that  It  was  unsafe ;  but  its 
oolentMe  construction  may  bid  dedaneo  to  the  attacks  of  all  but 
onrthfuakoa,  lor  oantorios  to  como*^ 

The  church  and  spire  of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  commenced  in 
167 19  are  usually  reckoned*  at  leaat  the  latter,  amon^  the 
master^pieces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    A  minute  description 
of  its  parts  occurs  in  this  yolnme,  which,  with  the  elevatiop 
and  section,  eiven  in  outline,  fully  explains  the  skilful  con- 
struction of  the  edifice,  but  does  not  quite  so  satisfactorily 
vindicate  the  epithet  '  beautiful.'    Though  it  is  eminently  so 
in  parts,  yet,  to  our  view,  there  is,  in  tne  whole,  an  effect  of 
incoDgrui^.    The  tower  and  the  spire  do  not  seem  made  to 
accoihpanjr  each  other ;  nor  can  we  relish  the  strange  coni* 
pound  which  the  latter  presents,  of  obelisks,  Ayiiof  bnttressesp 
scroll  pvFamids,  vases,  balnstradea,  and  Corinthian  leimpleo. 
In  October  1672,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  that  exquisite 
structure,  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.    The  objections  maife  to  it 
by  Mr.  Elmes,  amount  to  little  more  than  that  it  is  not  per* 
feet.    His  general  criticism,  however,  allowing  for  a  few  af- 
fected phrases,  is  excellent. 


nlttaiidd^gabtf^.    On  emCeriog.fhiai  the  strteC,  bf  nOmn  m  ' 
or  more  of  aieps,  through  a  vestibule  of  duMena  yhecuritj»  «i 

log- the  hftndaome  folding  Vaiitocot  doori,  a  hailo  o€  -* *^~ 

flashes ftteneeUpote  the  ey^^  end' a^'kh^jf  heiid 
limiis>  of  beauteous  proportidas^  afipov  m  magie 
The  •ncpanshFe  eopcHa  and  sopportuig  arches»  < 
shapes  like  gessamer^  and  the  a^teetljr  preportiofked 
chitrave*cornice»  of  originid  fightneas  and  appllcacio]  , 
charm.  On  a  second  ldok»  the  columns  slide  into  oompleleorier, 
like  a  band  of  young  and  elegant  danoers^  at  the  close  <if  a  ooaMW. 
Then  the  pedestals,  concealea  bj  the  elaborate  pewings,  wSaeir  arr 
.acttlptured  into  the  form  of  a  solid  stylobate,  opeiuog  op  ihe  aaw* 
under  the  cupola,  to  the  great  recess  which  oontaioa  the  aiiar,  md 
West'a  fine  historical  picture  of  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  lift  i^ 
the  entire  ooUmm  to  Rie  l^veKof  die  ey^t  tMeiir  bMvn  snmI  hAvsy 
eoKda  supporting  the  delicate  white  forms  of  the  emire  aider.  TV 
'comnosiuon  of  the  order,  the  arrangement  of-  the  parta,  the 
of  toe  whole,  exhibit  the  origioiali^  of  Wren's  aitra  in  • 
ing  point  of  view ;  and  its  ex^lendes,'  like  Aaron%  rod« 
«p  the  trivial  fiiull^nf  the  detail.  He  who  doubts  the  exa^ 
Wren,  as  an  architect  of  the  first  order,  should  deeply  atady  iha 
jewel  of  the  art'        •  '      . 

St.  Panl'a  now  exeited  the  attention  of  the  ¥iin^  and  of  dtt 
nation.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  receiving,  in  I67l»  the 
honour,  of  knightbooa,  was  called  on  to  design  an  edifice  en* 
tirely .  new,  the  old  idea  of  reparation  having  been  ^aile 
abandoned.  The  first  medel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
favourite  plan  of  the  Ardiitebt,  was  the  same  urtiich  ia  aoa 
exhibited,  in  a  neglected  state,  in  one  of  the  apartoients  of  the 
Cathedral.  Its  rejection  is  ascribed  to  its  bold  innovatioaa  os 
the  received  arrangement  of  metropolitan  chnrchea,  ia*  thaw 
adaptation  to  publ^  worship.  It  departed  from  the  usaal  di*- 
tribution  of  naves  and  aisles,  'and  substituted  a  series  of  moiur 
cupolas  surrounding  the  central  dome.  The  Ihike  of  York, 
anticipating  the  introduction  of  the  Pbpish  ceremonial,  insisted 
upon  an  adherence  to  the  old  plan,  and  on  the  coustniciioB 
of  side  oititories.  Sir  Christopher  pleaded  for*  his  ^endheii 
model,  even  with  tears,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  rejrret  the  change';  for,  though  we  mate 
agree  with  Mr.  Elmes  in  his  eulogy  of  the' various,  heaatiful. 
and  picturesque  combinations  of  the  model,  yet,  we  prefer  the 
fine  and  ever  varying  perspective  Of  the  acttlsd  stnicture,  built 
ia  imitation  of  St.  Peter's,'  but  with  an  originalitT  that  made  k 
his  own.  If  such  imitation  be  destructive  of  tne  claims  of 
genius,  who  shall  escape  excepting  Homer  and  Shakspean: ' 
The  strottgest  and  clearest  intelledts  must,  in  a  measure,  par- 


sue  die  pi^th  •  tnead  by  their  predeoeMOis ;  m^  the  GteekB,  in 
their  |maei pies  of  Aroniteoture,  followed  the  Egypiisos^  and 
the  Kocoaiui^  the  Greeks* 


*  It  was  dnur  that  Michae)  Angela  honestly  imitated  the  Pantheon 
of  Agrippat  in  hii  tremendrnw  copola  of  the  Vatican :  and  it  it  thus 
thai  our  neglected  countryman,  Wren,  rivalled  and  turpaMed,  in 
paritir  of  taile  andsoientiao  <^artraction,  the  basiljca  of  St.  Peter 
as  JRoao*' 

His  second  desiiTQ  having  been  approved,  and  licence  being 

S'ven  to  make  sucn  variations  as  snould  not  interfere  with 
e  general  plan,  the  buitdtng  went  forward  vrith  spirit.  The 
first  labour  was  the  removal  of  the  standing  walls  of  great 
height  and  thickness ;  but  the  main  obstacle  was  presented  by 
the  rains  of  the  old  tower*  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high. 
The  judkiooa  use  of  eighteen  pounds  of  gunpowder,  lifted 

*  a  weight  of  more  than  three  thousand  tons,  and  saved  the  work  of 
a  thousand  lahoorers.  The  fell  of  so  great  a  weight  from  a  height 
of  two  hundred  fhet,  gave  such  a  concussion  to  the  ground,  that  Ae 
inhabitants  round  shout  took  it  for  the  shock  of  an  earthquake*' 

The  second  experiment  was  made  in  Sir  Christopher^  iitt* 
avoidtble  abaenee;  and  ffom  some  necligenoe  ia  ckMSng  tbe- 
ntne,  a  fragment  of  stone  wan  projeoted  to  such  a  distance  as 
to  enter  a  room  where  some  females  were  sitting.  This  acci* 
dent  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  gunpowder.  The  Architectlk 
next  expedient  was  the  battering-ram.  Thirty  men  ptied  an 
enormous  beam  shod  with  iron,  during  a  whole  day*  appareAtly 
in  vain ;  and  with  the  usual  propensity  of  suob  fotti,  octpn  to 
prognosticate  the  iailura  of  the  machine.  •  On  the  aeoood  day, 
nowever,  the  wall  began  to  yield,  and,  after  a  few  hours'  ex- 
ertion, gave  way.  During  tne  earlier  proceedings  in  the  eon- 
stmctioo  of  the  edifice. 


*  when  Sir  Christopher  was  arranging  and  setting  out  the  dimensions 
of  the  great  cupola,  an  incident  occurred  whidi  some  superstitious 
observers  regarded  as  a  lucky  omen.  The  architect  had  ordered  a 
workman  to  bring  him  a  flat  stooe  to  use  as  a  station ;  which,  when 
brought,  was  found  to  be  die  fragment  of  a  tomb-stone,  containing 
the  only  remaining  word  of  an  inscription  in  capital  letters,  **  RE- 
8URQAM."  This  has  been  asserted,  (but  I  do  net  remember  the 
authority)  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  embleni--a  phceoix  <m  its 

ansst    sculpcnred  by  Cibber^  over  the  south  portico»  and  inscribed 
the  same  wotd;  btift  the  risu^  lyain  ef  the  new  city  and. cathe* 
dial  from  the  coufli^ratioB»  weie  ^uite  sufficient  hints  for  t^e  artMC^ 

In  1683»  Sir  Christopher  completed  St.  James's  church* 

*  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  designs,  whether  it  be  ron- 
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'  8id€fed  for  its  eommodiotisnessy  beftiity,  or 
•-  coastniction/  The  TOof»  of  which  a  clear  deacnfj 
aided  by  an  outUne  plate»  is  given, '  is  the  most  noTel.  scie^ 
'  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  results,  of  any  roof  ia  existeq 
la/  simplicity^  straigtb,  and  bean^/  it '  is  a  perfect  sti.c\ 
'  ponstruction  and  architecture  i^oonomv/  Tl»e  f<>Uc>«i 
note  occurs  in. reference  to  the  '  beautiful  spire  of  Sl  I^ 
'  Stan's  in  the  East/  styled  by  Mr,  Elmes,  ^  tbe  «?6iN 
/  monument  of  geometrical  and  constructiye  skill  in  exB>fe»l 
'  and  unequalledalsp  for  lightness  and  elegance.' 

*  An  anoQjrmous  friend  sent  me,  during  the  progreiB  of  dm  wm 
the  following  anecdote ;  but,  as  he  communicated  no  antbonci,  I  ^i 
placed  it  as  an  entertaining  note,  rather  than  as  a  porttoa  d  ^j 
text.  The  first  part  is  evidently  incorrect,  and  it  is  hardly  pomH 
that  such  a  mathematician  as  Wren  would  hare  attempted 
doubted.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  ' 
•which  occurred  in  the  nigh^  had  damaged  all  the  stenles  i 
he  replied,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  *  Not  St.  iJaMUa\  I  ■ 
'  sure.'  The  anecdote  is  as  follows.  When  Sir  Chrisaoplier  Wra 
made  the  first  attempt  of  building  a  steeple  upon  quadrangoiv  a 
lumns  in  this  country  (St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East),  he  was  oobtdctI 
of  the  truth  of  his  jtrchitectnral  principle ;  but  as  be  had  aever  x 
&re  acted  upon  it,  andas  a  failure  would  have  been  &tal  to  Minyu 
tation,  and  awful  in  its  cQnsequences  to  the  neighhoorhood  «f  n 
edifice,  he  naturally  felt  intense  anueQTt  when  the  Mipcmnaxi 
was  completed,  in  the  removal  of  the  supporters.  The  ssEranLsj 
people  shared  largely  in  the  solicitude.  Sir  Christopher  hamm 
went  to  London  bridse,  and  watched  the  proceedlnss  tfazmigh  i  lea 
The  ascent  of  a  rocket  prodaimed  the  stability  of  the  steeple;  ad 
fiir  Christopher  himself  afterwards  would  smile,  diet  he  evercsrid 
even  for  a  moment,  have  doubted  the  truth  of  his 


Queen  Anne  continued  Wren,  then  in  the<aixty-ninth  ?e^ 
of  his  affe,  in  all  his  employments ;  and  he  perseTered  vtJ 
unabated  energy  of  mind  in  urging  forward  the  bnildix^  vl 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  cooiriedaii  ..i 
the  cathedral.  In  1706,  he  was  appointed  one  oPtte  Coa< 
missioners  for  erecting  fifty .  new  parish  churches  in  Loadoi 
and  Westminster,  and  he  delivered  an  excellent  report  on  tt« 
general  subiect  to  one  of  his  coadjutors.  The  acoeasioB  d 
George  I.,  nowever,  was  unfavourable  to  the  prospects  of  th  ^ 
great  Architect:  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age«  he  «u 
aaperseded  in  his  ofiice  of  sunreyor-general^  hy  tte  oootemp- 
tible  Benson,  whose  ign<»ance  prevoited  himfroai  longrh 
taining  the  appointment.  Even  in  his  great  woik  at  St  Fsol  * 
Wren  was  now  annoyed  by  petty  cabw^and  teaang  iaterfcr- 
ences.  When  pestered  to  crown  the  upper  ootnioe  with  i 
balustrade,  he  sarcastically  replied,  that  '  todies  ikink  noikt^ 
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well  MirAoii/  am  eigjgig^  He  teenw,  hwpily,  not  to  hftf«  suf* 
ered  these  vexations  to  prey  on  his  mina.  He  lived  until  the 
^5th  of  Febraary^  1723,  on  which  day;  taking  his  usual  after* 
linner  nap, 

the  servant  who  constandy  attended  hhn,  thinking  he  sle^t  longer 
hao  usual,  went  into  his  apartment,  and  found  him  dead  in  his  diair/ 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  twice  married,  but  the  dates  are 
uncertain.  Mr.  Elmes  fixes  the  first  marriage  early  in  1674 ; 
and  the  second  could  not  have  taken  nlace  at  a  much  greater 
interval  than  that  of  two  years.  In  1d81,  he  was  chosen  Pre* 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  1686,  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  member  for'rlympton. 

Of  the  school  formed  towards  the  dose  of  this  great  man's 
life,  Vanbrugh,  Hawksmoor,  and  Gibbs,  were  uie  greatest 
ornaments.  As  Mr.  Elmes  seems  to  have  discriminated  their 
respective  abilities  with  much  skill,  we  shall  insert  the  leading 
features  of  his  estimate.    The  first,  he  styles 

*a  bold  and  erratic  genius, picturesque  and  poetical  in  his  imsffination, 
but  neither  learned  nor  renoed  in  hu  art.    He  rather  resembled  the 

K inter-architects  of  Henry  the  VIIIth*s  time,  than  a  follower  of  PsI* 
lio,  Jones*  and  Wren.' 

'  Gibbs,  the  best  succesior  of  Wren^  aspires*  in  his  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  to  the  title  of  an  architect ;  but  his  blunderings  at  the  Rat- 
clifie  Library,  Oxford,  take  away  from  him  all  character  for  science ; 
and  his  New  Church  in  the  Strand  does  not  ssy  much  for  the  purity 
ofhistsste.' 

Of  Nicholas  Hawksmoor  we  are  informed,  that 

*  this  hkhly  original  architect  was  bom  in  1666,  the  year  of  the  great 
fire  of  London ;  and  was^aoed  in  his  seventeenth  year,  as  a  domes- 
tic dark,  or  pupil,  with  Wren.  His  genius  is  unquestionable,  but 
his  tsite  not  of  the  most  refined  order ;  nearer  approsching  the  bold 
flights  of  Vanbrugh,  than  the  chastened  correctness  of  his  master. 
His  knowledge  ofevery  sdenoe  connected  with  his  art  is  allowed, 
and  bb  cbancter  has  been  spoken  of  from  authority,  with  ooounen- 
flModstion.  He  was  deputy  surveyor,  under  Wren,  at  the  building 
ofChtliea  College;  derk  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital;  in 
whioh  eficss  he  reniained  during  the  reigns  of  William,  Anne,  and 

George  I •«..«He  was  appointed  superintending  surveyor  to  all 

the  new  churches,  and  of  Westminsler  Abbey,  after  the  death  of 
Sir  CbriMopher ;  and  designed  many  that  were  erected  in  pursuance 
of  the  itstute  of  Queen  Anne,  lor  bufldin^  fifty  new  churches. 
Among  others,  beskiei  the  church  above-mentioned  (St.  Mary  Wool- 
noth)i  ere  Christ-church  Spitalfields,  St.  Geotse  Middlesex,  St. 
Anne  Limfhsnss,  and  St*  George  Bloomsbury,  wnich  has  been  con- 
desuMd  bj'has^  cifsios;  ftom  not  fidling  withm  their  narrow  rules  of 
art   Thii churchis  a  bold,  original,  aM  striking  composition,  built 
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IB  «  mailerfy  and  sd^otMc  mainiert.  and 

•tyle*    Tlie  interior  b  commodioui,  approprialey  and 

worthy  of  iti  author,  his  pmstor,  and  bi«  achoo}.    The  poms 

remarkably  handsome,  and  the  tower  b  placed  io  a  iudicms  ci 

prpper  aituatloB.    The  steeple  is- novel,  tngeniouSy  ana  pict&rai;^^ 

•  Hawksmoor  aaaisted  Vanbrugh  hi  the  erection  at 
and  Caatle  Howard,  and  died  in  1736. 

The  decorajtioiia  of  thia  voiunie  are  not  qaite  eo 
fx  ao  ornamental  as  we  could  bare  wished.  TheK  m  -m 
teiahed  news  of  any  of  Wren'9  works,  nor  are  any  di^x^ 
given  m  iUuatration  of  the  structure  of  St.  Pani'a  as  a  a^ci 
ataoda.  A  plan  and  section,  at  least,  abould  hare  he&  ^^- 
aeffted.  The  portn;it  of  Sir  Christopher,  from  Knetlei.  m  «c. 
execated^  but  a  li^le  deficient  in  depth  and  ri< 
Appendix  of  important  papers  closes  the  volume. 


Art.  T.  DetaUi  of  the  Arrest^  Imprwmmeatf  and  ^ 
en  Englishman^  by  the  Bourbon  Gapemmcni  of  Ft 
pp.  14Q.    Price  4s.     London.  I82S. 

THC  case  of  Mr.  Bowring,  of  which  the  details  vt  ^ 
given  to  the  public  in  an  authentic  form,  has  be»  H 
generally  made  known  by  means  of  the  daily  press,  ^  \ 
cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  state  it  to  any  or  our  leakr^ 
The  grounds  on  which  was  rested  the  decision  oT  our  G:>v%fl 
ment  not  to  interfere,  were«  that  nothing  had  been  done  i 
Mr.  Bpwring's  case,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  z  1 
eminent  French  lawyers,  which  was  not  warranted  bfikeh 
of  Fronts ;  and  that  whatever  remedy  a  Freneh  sobject  ird 
&ve,  if  proceeded  against  unjusdy  on  sttch  cbar^  or  -i 
picion,  was  e<][ually  open  to  him.  The  opinion  of  one  of  d 
counsel  was  given  in  these  words : 

'  <  Upon  the  first  question,  the  Counsel  perceives  notbiog  ■  d 
papers  submitted  to  him,  which  indicates  any  irregnbrity  iiTSLe  «n 
of  Mr.  Bowring.  The  Counsel  has  aot  at  psesent  to  ejLanliie  if  i 
criminal  laws  would  not  admit  of  K^eat  melioratioii.  He  hm  aot 
explain  himself  as  a  writer  on  public  law*  but  as  an  Advocate.  I 
his  private  opinion,  he  thinks  that  the  liberty  of  individuals  in  F» 
'requires  other  securities  than  those  which  exist ;  but  faavngio  p« 
-nounce  upon  what  is,  and  not  ^pon  what  ought  to  be,  he  dcdH 
that  tiothmg  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Bowring,  bat  what  ai^giht  b 
been  done  to  a  Frenchman  under  similar  cireanstaaoes.  Do^ck 
it  is  cruel  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  libec^  for  snapicissM  whieb 
^  end  prove  unfounded:  it  is  a  rigoar  whidi  I  do  not 


Mr.  Bowifog'i  Cm.  M0 

B«l^  k  *•  exNCiag  ilale  of  logMajdon,  MCU^gf  ir  Mtrv 

1 1  is  probable,  that  ibe  discuMioD  to  which  this  atrocious 
jrrest  has  given  rise,  the  indignation  it  has  excited  on  both 
ides  of  the  water,  and  the  contemptible  light  in  which  it  has 
tliAced  the  French  Oovemment,  wul  answer  all  the  purpose 

''Hich  might  have  been  serred  by  a  direct  remonstrance  nom 
-wr  Ambassador..    We  shall  not,  therefore,  discuss  the- policy 

€  abstaininfc,  in  this  partieidar  instance,  from  diplomatic  in- 
^rference*  But  it  seenn  to  us  that  the  principle  on  which  that 
r:*olicy  laests  its  justification,  is  an  unsound  one.  it  is  quits^ 
.  tear,  that  a  foreigner  is,  equally  with  a  native,    bound  ta 

/l:>«y  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  be  sojovns.     If  a 

frenchman  residing  m  England,  be  found  gruilty  of  one  of  tha 
yery  many  crimes  which  out  penal  taws  have  made  capital, 

le  must  suffer  the  penalty ;  even  though,  in  bis  own  country, 
^lie  same  crime  would  subject  him  to  a  minor  punishment. 
^rha  only  condition  on  which  a  foreigner  of  any  nation  can  be 
.allowed  to  remain  in  a  country,  must  be,  that  of  observing  its 

^V9%,  or  abiding  the  conaequenoes  of  breaking  them.    Had 

Sir.  Bowring  been  onttvioted  of  breaking  any  of  the  French 
^^aws,  we  do  not  see  that  our  Oovemment  could  have  inter- 
-  fered  on  his  behalf  with  any  profHiety,  unless  it  had  been  to 

solicit  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  towa^s  an  Engrlish  subject ; 
)^  an  application  which  only  very  extraordinary  circumstances 

would  justify.  Bnt  it  does  not  appear  diat  Mr.  Bowling  was 
:^guilty  of  violating  any  statute  of  either  the  civil  or  Uie  crimi- 
'i  nal  code  of  France,  or  that  his  conduct  rendered  him  obnoz* 
s'ioas  to  any  lawwhatsoe^r,  exemt  what  are  indefinitely  termed 
r.'by  M.  Batonnier  Billeoooq,  la  tou  de  poike  it  de  mtreti:  that 
5  is,  the  lecref  by^iawi  of  the  Frtnch  pdUe.  Now,  to  foil  under 
: :  tikt  operation  of  these  unknown  and  arbitrary  laws,-  it  is  o^ly 

yequisito  that  the  individual  should  become  an  object  of  sus» 

picion  to  the  Police ;  and  he  is  liable,  therefore,  to  be  deprived 
^  of  his  liberty,  wtdiout  having  knowingly  given  any  occasion 
jj,  of  oftnce. 

3  The  right  which  an  arbitraiy  Oovemment  has  to  deal  thus 
.ji  arbitrarify  with  its  own  subjects,  must  not  be  disputed:  ai 
'0  least,  no  other  nation  has  any  right  in  such  a  case  to  inter* 
'M  fere.  Whether  it  be  to  incarcerate  the  suspected  person  in  a 
3t>  Bastile,  to  torture  him  in  the  secret  chambers  of  a  Holy  Office, 
i^'  to  apply  the  Turkish  bowstring,  or,  according  to  the  politer  cus- 
^  tom  of  Japan,  to  send  the  gentleman  a  court  order  to  rip  him* 
^  self  ap  with  his  own  sword,— the  right  to  proceed  in  either 
^   way  towards  its  own  happy  and  devoted  subjects*  must  be  held 
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p6rfe(5tly  legitibaiate.  Intffl  tfadi  caMB,BO 
mitted;  all  takes  place  according  to  the  laws,  tttd 
niore  frequent  than  occurrences  of  this  kind.  Voir 
question  is,  whether  such  wholesome  local  laws  ai 
Uiese  proceedings  in  the  countries  alluded  to,  may  or 
be  applied  to  Englishmen  without  justifying  wxy  diplosucc 
ittterterence  on  the  part  of  our  GtovemmeBt*  The  depfe  ^ 
atrocity  makes  no  difference  in  the  principle..  Doesttefco* 
tection  of  his  own  Gk)yemment  cease,  or  does  it  n«il^  ahft  is 
Bnglishman  sets  his  foot  on  a  foreign  tenritory,  wlma  tkt  Gr 
teniment  maintains  an  amicable  rehtionwith  our  oaaf  let 
ns  suppose  a  case ;  that  some  cousin  of  Mr.  Plaiit|t'%  or«CMr. 
Secretary  Cannin6;'s,  had  become,  under  tke  old  Imm* 
reipcn  of  rerdinana  and  the  Inquisition,  obnoxious  to  tie  fi^j 
Office,  at  a  time  when  we  had  a  miniirter  residing  at  lUritf  : 
or,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  Bastile,  had 
object  of  jealousy  to  th^  prime  miiiister  or  die 
in  that  country;  would  it  have  been  tfaoi^t  a 
$on  for  passing  over  such  an  outrage  on  a  British  sgtf<cl,t>a 
nothing  was  done  to  him,  but  what  might  have  been  done  id  » 
Spaniard  or  a  Frenchman,  that  it  was  warranted  by  At  Iocs 
laws,  that  nothing  was  more  freauent  than  soch  ■imsli,  aai 
that  whatever  remedy  a  native  suDject  might  have. 


open  to  the  foreigner  ?    If  this  be  Mr.  Cannun^B 

is  fit  that  the  country  should  understand  it.    We  judge  tksihii 

conduct  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  different. 

But  here  is  the  true  difficulty— onr  Alim  Bill,  wldoh 
in  this  country  precisely  the  same  kind  of  arbitnuy  posv 
though  the  nation  and  the  laws  wonld  not  tolerate  a  mem 
exercise  of  it,  as  that  against  which,  awkwardly  cnengh,  ov 
Ambassador  would  have  nad  to  protest. 

/ «  That  Bill/  says  Mr.  Bowring,  <  that  mhoipitable  and  vd-BkK^ 
Billy  W88  constantly  quoted  against  me  m  the  progressoftiiepffooesv^ 
When  I  complained  of  their  illegally  and  violence,  I  was  oossMSff 
asked,  ^  What  protection  from  your  laws  has  a  foreigner  in  JS^Ii^^ 
Could  I  do  aught  but  hang  down  my  head  in  silence?  Itvsdt 
second  time  that  tkit  Bill  had  been  used  to  justify  ads  of  ufyiwii 
and  outrage  committed  on  my  person.  It  was  employed  aganat  m 
in  1820,  in  Spam,  when  I  was  oetained  by  the  arbitrary  raaadatr  a  i 
petty  magistrate,  who,  however,  afterwards  apologised  for  ku  mimfct 
Tb^  Alien  Bill/— which  has  scsrcely  ever  been  employed  at  si  v 
banish  those  against  whom  it  was  directed^— hss  been  a  eoutm 
wespon  to  be  uMd  against  Englishmen  by  other  Governments..  Ov 
own  countrymen  are  its  victims.  We  have  forged  arms,  nselsn  ir 
our  own  defence,  but  terrible  when  employed  against  »•  Fee  M* 
viduals  have  had  more  extensive  opnortunities  tnsn  mjealf  §tt  sbbt 
taining  the  gsneral  estimation  of  tne  English  charadsr  thraogk  tfi 
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Wbieut  eaiaMm  of  Btttop*}  and  I  «My  truly  Mierl,  that  bo  qse 
trcanMiMice  tver  taiwled  to  maeh  to  dimiiiiah  oar  national  repota^ 
km,  aa  the  asistence  of  the  Alien  Bill.  To  Englaiid — amidst  the 
ic»aaiuidea  and  calamitiet  of  political  evenCt— men  were  accustomed 

0  look  as  to  a  haven»  where  the  distant  storm  might  be  heard,  but 
lared  not  readi.  I  know  the  terrors  of  the  Alien  Bill  have  been  ex- 
i^^erated;  but  sudi  terrors  exist ;  and  whether  they  have  misrepre- 
sented, or  not,  the  temper  of  the  British  Government,  certain  it  is, 
hat  the  charm  of  perract  confidence  is  broken ;— this  asylum,  which 
^aa  fbnnerly  sacreo,  majr  now  be  violated*  Who  shall  guaranty  to 
iie  Aigitive  stranger  that  it  «j0not  be  violated?  To  be  instrumental 
in  removing  thia  mol  stigma  on  the  character  of  my  country,  I  would 
cheerfully  pass  over  again  the  davs  of  mj  imprisonment,  even  though 
they  had  been  tenfold ;  and  should  that  unpnsonment  lc»id  to  a  repeal 
of  this  aiost  obnoxious  statute,  it  would  be  to  me  a  proud  privilege  so 
to  have  au&red.'  pp.  x-^xii. 

Bad,  however,  aa  the  Alien  Bill  ia  in  its  principle,  the  right 
of  diamiaaing  a  foreigner  from  the  soil,  even  though  it  may 
involve  hia  ruin, — ^inequitable,  arbitrary,  disgraceful  aa  such  a 
proceeding  maj  be,  would  not  afford  the  same  ground  for  di- 
plomatic uterierence  as  the  detention  and  imprisonment  of  an 
innocent  individual.  The  safety  of  the  State  may  be  made  a 
plea  for  the  former :  it  is  an  insufficient  pretext  for  the  latter* 
The  one  ia  obviously  the  exercise  of  a  discretional'  power 
vested  in  the  Executive  :  die  other  is  a  judicial  act,  a  sentence 
'  implying  alleeed  guilt,  and,  in  the  absence  of  real  criminality, 
'  however  logaH  is  an  outra^  both  upon  the  individual  and  upon 

his  nation.  If  diplomatic  interference  can  neither  prevent 
'  anch  wrong,  nor  remedy  such  vn^onff,  nor  obtain  reparation  for 
'  such  wrong,  then,  indeed,  aa  Mr.  Sowring  observes,  it  is  per- 
'  fectly  chimerioaL  '  A  man  may  be  iaqialed  in  Turkey,  knouted 
' '  to  death  in  Russia,  or  haneed  in  Austrian  Italy,  mid  all  as- 

'  cording  to  the  lawi,  and  yet  be  innocent,  since  the  laws  giye 

1  '  arbitrary  power  to  the  judges.'  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
I  Canning. 


\  • 


f  Alt.  VI.  Sermons  on  Infidditu.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  A.M. 
Minister  of  St.  George's,  "Edinburgh.  18mo.  pp.  44S.    Price  5s. 
(      Ediabucgh.  1821. 


T17  E  apprehend  that  sermons  on  Infidelity,  however  exoeUeni, 
^*  are  not  likely  to  obtain  the  attention  of  a  yerr  numenHia 
class  of  readers.  They  who  are  already  infidela,  will  have  little 
disposition  to  read  sermons  of  any  kind,  and  still  less,  to  read 
those  the  profeased  object  of  which  b,  to  cure  them  of  their 
iafidelity.;  and  with  regard  to  serious  Christians,  among  whom 
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tbe  gnsat  hqAj  of  aennoB. reader^  m  to. ha  fentwi,  m  ikn 
eaior^n  no  doubts  on  this  subject,  tbcrjr  will  imther  he  dir 
posed  to  turn  their  atteotioa  to  such  books  as  have  a  wum 
unmediate  tendency  to  pronx>te  their  reliffiotts  iiBpi 
The  ^neral  feeling  with  regard  to  this  won*  from  m 
spection  of  the  title,  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  rather  sr- 
favourable.  But  those  who  look  into  the  book  itself,  wiC  apt 
long  retain  this  impression :  they  will  find,  not  ooljr  <^  ^ 
general  argument  with  regard  to  Infidelity  is  handled  inaut 
Viasterly  way,  but  that  a  large  pioportioa  of  the  woik  t*  ^ 
extensive  practical  utilit]^,  and  tencfe  directly  to  the  layraciMft 
and  edification  of  Christians. 

The  Author  has  not  undertaken  any  illustration  of  the  en- 
dences  of  Christianity ;  nor  is  it  any  part  of  hie  ofaycct  u 
answer  the  objections  which  have  l>een  brought  igMs^  it- 
This  has  been  ably  and  amply  done  by  former  writen.   The 
ground  which  he  has  taken  up,  is  simply,  to  point  out  tW  bud 
effects  of  infidelity.    It  is  very  true,  that  no  asan  who  du- 
believes  Revelation,  will  be  brought  to  believe  it,  merely  bcctwe 
the   rejection  of  it  is    attended  with  bad  consequeaoes  o 
mankind.    The  belief  of  any  proposition  depends  on  the  evi- 
dence we  have  of  its  truth,  and  not  on  a  view  of  (aoaaeqscKA 
of  one  kind  or  another  attending  such  belief.    Yet,  admiotfc 
this,  there  is  ample  room  for  taking  a  view  of  cx^aaeqMwes. 
.without  finally  resting  the  weight  of  the  argument  apoa  ih^ 
In  as  far  as  concerns  those  who  are  already  infideia,  a  view  ^ 
the  unhappy  effects  of  infidelity  on  the  morals,  the  peace,  ta4 
the  hluppiness  of  society,  might  perhaps  induce  theoi  to  iwwe 
the  subject  with  more  attention,  and  perhaps  with  more  ciuidow 
and  seriousness  than  they  have  ever  done  ;  and  at  all  evea». 
it  would  cause  them  to  pause  in  the  work  of  proaelyUsni,  ts^ 
to  desist  from  any  active  endeavours  to  propagate  a  cceed  whic^ 
they  see  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  tlieir  spcdfi»- 
There  is  also  a  very  numerous  class,  including  a  great  n«H 
of  thouehtless  young  men,  and  many  men  who  are  not  vtn 
youn^,  but  who  on  these  subjects  are  very  thoogfatlesB,  «a^ 
who  being  much  immersed  in  the  business  or  pleasures  of  hie. 
*feel  great  indifference  with  regard  to  the  wnole  affair,  sik. 
if  they  do  nothing  against  Christianity,    do  as  little  tot  it 
There  are  also  many  who  are  possessed  of  much  inflncnce,  ai 
.parents,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  and  the  higher  dsstes  o^ 
society,  many  of  whom  may  by  no  means  be  fully  aware  d 
the  unhappy  tendency  of  infidelity.    A  demonstration  of  thi 
injurious  effects  of  infidelity  on  the  good  order,  moiaU  snc 
happiness  of  society,  may  have  the  best  effect  on  these  pemoB^ 
and  engage  them  to  mor^actife  exertions  in  behalf  of  leveilid 
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religion,  than  they  have  i^ver  been  accnstomed  to  makli^.  Those 
persons  also,  who  are  in  a  wavering  state  of  mind  between 
Christianity  and  infidelity,  may,  under  the  impression  of  this 
view,  be  led  to  consider  the  subject  without  levity*  and  to  give 
the  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  a  full  and  candid 
consideration.  This  is  all  that  the  advocates  for  revealed  re- 
ligion desire ;  and  they  persuade  themselves,  that  wherever 
these  arguments  receive  a|i  unbiassed  consideration,  they  will 
produce  conviction.  Nor  will  true  Christians  feel  uninterested 
in  the  general  argument ;  for  surely  they  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  any  thing  which  tends  to  recommend  their  religion  to  man- 
kind, to  check  its  opposers,  and  to  render  the  zeal  of  its  friends 
more  ardent  and  active. 

The  text  on  which  all  the  discourses  in  this  volume  are 
founded,  is  Heb.  iii.  22.  "  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be 
in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from 
the  living  God."  The  object  of  the  Preacher  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  following  words  : 

*  There  is  a  natural  connexion  between  the  disbelief  of  Christianitv 
in  particular,  and  the  disbelief  of  religion  in  general.  The  one  lesM 
directly  to  the  other.  And,  therefore,  to  every  one  who  may  feel 
himself  tempted  to  abandon  the  Gospel  as  a  cunningly  devised  fid>le9 
or  to  regard  it  as  unworthy  of  any  great  sacrifice,  or  of  any  strong 
attachment,  I  would  with  all  earnestness  address  the  admonition  of 
the  text,  and  enforce  it  b^  the  consideration,  that  your  unbelief  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  will  be  followed  by  your  departure  **  from  the 
living  God." ' 

In  proof  that  the  rejection  of  revealed  religion  leads  to  tlie 
abandonment  of  all  religion,  the  Author  appeals,  I.  to  the 
history  of  Deism,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  embraced  and  supported  that  system ;  2.  to  the 
character  of  the  prevailing  infidelity  of  the  day ;  3.  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  Christianity,  and 
upon  which  Deists  have  mainly  rested  their  rejection  of  it ;  and 
4.  to  the  nature  of  those  causes  of  infidelity,  which  are  not* 
connected  with  reasoning.  In  appealing  to  the  history  of 
Deism,  he  remarks,  that  those  who  have  held  the  most  coo* 
spicuous  place  in  the  ranks  of  infidelity,  are  found, 

*  not  only,  amid  their  occasional  professions  of  respect  for  Chrittianity,, 
throwing  out  against  it  the  language  of  ridicule  and  condemnatioot 
but  even  in  their  avowed  attempts  to  build  up  a  theory  of  pureDeismt 
intentionally  leaving  out,  or  speaking  lightly  and  contemptilously  of 
some  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  all  religion.  Whether  they 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  these  aberrations  by  the  inherent  inconsis* 
tency  of  their  system,  or  whether  they  were  mrced  into  them  by  the 
natural  course  and  current  of  their  argument,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
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to. apctrtejii*    The  ihetf  wkh  irUek  alenrw* Junre  t»  do-aft 
is  iraffidoDtly  cerlain,  that  Uiey  hpife  im^.  tcrwled  to  cMft 
neiUiec  useful  nor  true*  the  doctrines  of  God^s  iioliacM  mad 
of  a  superintending  proWdence,  and  of  a  future  lelrBmium.^  Kij, 
it  is.  to  be  paHicuTarlj  noticed,  that  those  indiTidiiak  amoay  t&a 
who  haVe  brought  most  intellect  into  the  controTers]r»  wbo  aaeaaed  t$ 
possess  the  finest  talents  for  asserting  the  soffdenti^  and  praiuy  At 
tenets  of  natural  religion,  and  whose  opinions  have  been  mam  ft^ 
qnentljr  and  submisftiTely  appealed  to  by  the  enemies  of  dnaioiif 
ore  the  Tery  men  bj  whom  Christianity  and  natwral  rd^psa  Ivc 
been  treated  with  an  almost  eaual  degree  of  isdiflereaee  or 
If  natural  religion  has  appearea  to  be  the  object  of  their  tesfi 
has  experienced  their  support,  it  was  only  that,  by  alleging  t% 
ficiency*  they  might  give  the  deadlier  blow  to  the  faith  of  J< 
But  there  jb  not  a  trwi  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  which  tfacj  bne 
not  exposed  to  ridicule  by  their  profane  wit,  or  broimht  into  o«tt» 
by  their  ingenious  speculations.    And  though  they  have  not  nd  the 
'  hardihood  to  avow  tnemselves  the  supporters  of  Atheism,  yd  k  ii 
impossible  to  peruse  what  they  have  published,  withotit 
that  to  Atheism  we  must  come  at  last,  if  we  acqoieace  in 
tions,  and  follow  out  the  course  which  they  have  paraiied.* 

The  Author  adverts  to  the  case  of  Lord  Herbert,  aa  a  seesa^ 
exception  to  this  statement.  But  he  remarks,  that  his  hxi- 
Aiyu  scheme  of  natural  religion  was  chiefly  drawn  (nxa  the 
Bible ;  that»  after  all,  it  is  extremely  imperfect ;  and,  whates* 

Jecially  deserves  notice,  that  he  has  scarcely  had  a  follower  ia 
is  more  serious  views,  among  the  multitude  of  infidebwho 
have  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  T*  then  appeals  to  the  prevailing  infidelity  of  the  da;, 
as  a  proof  that  the  rejection  ot  revealed  religion  leads  to  the 
rejection  of  all  religion. 

*  We  have  heard,  indeed/  he  remarks,  <  of  men  who  afiected  ta 
hold  fast  hj  the  tenets  of  natural  religion,  while  they  repodiated 
thpse  of  Divine  revelation ;  but  we  have  never  been  so  Ibrtanate  » 
to  see  and  converse  with  one  of  them,  whose  creed,  select,  and  dr^ 
cumscribed,  and  palatable  as  he  had  made  it,  seemed  to  have  say 
serious  footing  in  his  mind,  or  any  practical  influence  on  his  Bfe'; 
whocould  restrain  his  sneer  at  piety  the  most  untunctured  wick  ea- 
thusisBm;  or  who  could  check  his  speculatiqns,  however  hostile  to 
the  system  he  had  affected  to  embrace ;  or  who  worshipped  the  God 
in  whose  existence  and  attributes  he  acknowledged  his  belief;  or  who 


acted  with  a  view  to  that  immortality  for  whi^  he  allowed  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  destined.' 

'  It  is  true/  he  adds,  '  that  the  votaries  of  infidelity  are 
'  often  placed  in  circumstances  which  constrain  them  to  boid 
'  such  language,  and  maintain  such  a  deportment  as  by  itself 
'  might  indicate  the  presence  of  Christian  principle.*     But 
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fnmi look-at Ifaflm iriieiiiadir  ao nttmbt,  and  dmi Me  iriwt 
pfxxrfs  they  giine  of  retMnmg  any  sense  of  religion/ 

^  *  Say  i^ inslsed. of sflerdii^ yeu  postdve  proo&of  naeh  mnsoentSDd 
distipctive  pisty*  thef  am  not  djaplagring  dailj)uid  ioveleiete  mngUioM 
thaiGody  ndFkDvioeDoetSiid  innmuikfv  erenot  bell  their  flioughu* 
Smj9  if  you  hsve  not  lesn  may  e  melaiidioly  denonsUetion  of  that 
genand  urreligion  which  ve  heve  ascribed  to  them  as  the  cooie^ueDce 
of  their  thamiag  off  the  dominion  of  the  Gonial.  And  8ay»  if  yoa 
have  not  been  able  to  traoe  this  down  through  all  the  ffradationa  of 
Infidelity,  froa^  the  speoulatiTe  phihaopher,  who  has  decided  that 

there  ia  no  Savionrt  dU  you  come  to  the  foolt  who  aayb  in  the  wefdi* 

neaa  and  the  wickednem  of  his  heart,  that  there  is  no  God«' 

« 

The  Author  remarks,  in  the  third  plnce^  that  the  objection^ 

which  have  been  urged  against  Chnsiianity,  shew,  that  they 

who  are  hostile  to  Revelation,  are  also  hostile  to  all  religion ; 

eioce  the  same  objections  bear  as  strongly  gainst  natural 

religion.    After  briefly  disposing  of  the  superficial  objection 

founded  on  the  myatenoua  nature  of  its  doctrines,  he  proceeds 

to  notice  that  which  is  draHn  from  the  want  of  universality  in 

Christianity ;  in  reply  to  which  he  makes  the  following  striking 

remarks. 

*  If  this  ebjeetion  have  aayfiiroeatallt  it  nHiSt|^  much  further  thaa 
RevelatioB.  It  may  btiog  suspicion  upon  Chiistianit^»  but  it  must  wholly 
overturn  and  annihilate  the  pretensions  of  the  religion  of  nature.    For 
Chriatianiqr  has  evidently  a  footing  in  the  world— it  has  made  a  cer- 
tain progress    and  it  is  daily  advancing  towards  universality.    But 
where  is  the  religion  of  nsture  to  be  round,  except  m  the  sHeged 
capacity  of  man  to  discover  it,  or  in  the  mouths  or  writings  of  those 
who  borrow  its  doctrines  firom  holy  writ  i    Thousands  of  jeers  have* 
psssed  sway,  and  still  there  is  not  a  tribe  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  it  can  be  ssid  to  prevafl  in  its  genuine  form.    Nay,  among 
the  heathen,  instead  of  there  being  any  approach  to  it»  there  aaaaa 
to  be  a  gradual  departure  firom  every  thmg  that  is  pure  and  rstioaal 
initsUmry.    And  had  it  not  been  lor  the  doctrine  of  Jesusof  Naaae 
reth,  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve,  that  the  reli^on  of  nature 
woidd  have  been  supplanted  and  superseded  by  the  grossest  and  most 
yp^iipit^  paffanism. 

But  the  great  objection  on  which  unhelievers  chiefly  iemA 
their  opposition  to  Christianity,  is,  that  it  implies  what  is  mi- 
raculous. So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  Miracles,  that  there  is  no  room  for  novelty.  ^  Mr.  Thomson 
justly  remaiks,  that  '  a  miracle  in  itself  is  nothing  but  a  £act.' 

*  It  is  one  of  the  operations  of  Providence.  It  holds  its  phMsa 
among  the  various  and  multiplied  events  wldch  present  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  mankind.    And,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  just  as 
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€wpMe  ai  proolf)  as  mny  other  fiict,  opemioii,  or  wnaH,  wbidri  Imp- 
pent  in  the  world.    It.  comet  undmr  the . oognmnoe  of  thoee  vtrj 
■entes  which  wjtnett  the  existence  end  the  rooveinents  of  all  the' 
Mtreoi  objects  in  creation ;  and  any  one  who  it  eottpcCent  to  eob- 
tej  to  nt  hit  imprettion  of  the  one,  muit  be  eooallr  codipetefit  W 
coirrey  to  at  hit  imprettton  of  the  other.    He  mtaffy  tdlt  wtatio' 
taw  and  heard  in  both  catet.    For  example,  he  taw  a  man  die^  aod- 
he  taw  the  tame  man  rite  from  the  dead.    Between  thete  two  tiihiga; 
ao  far  at  a  mere  phytica)  fact  it  concerned,  there  it  not  the  alvidow 
of  difference.    And  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  poatibillq^  of 
die  witnett  testifying  what  he  observed  in  the  latter  inMance»  aa  wdl 
at  what  he  observea  in  the  former.    Bat,  on  thit  principle,  revealed 
religion  and  natural  relinon  are  on  precitely  the  tame  looting.  Thote 
who  taw  the  miraclet  of  Christ,  inferred  from  these  the  truth  of  bii 
mistion  and  of  his  doctrioe.     And  upon  what  other  or  more  farour* 
able  cround  do  they  stand,  who  see  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature^ 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  and  from  these  infer  the  teneca 
of  Theism  ?   Each  of  them  embraces  an  inductive  arffnment*  Certaitr 
atcertained  facts  are  combined  with  certain  acknowMgod  firat  prin- 
ciples, and  these  conduct  the  understanding  to  certain  coDclotarBa, 
in  which  it  retts  at  tound  and  irresistible*' 

But,  though  it  is  true,  that  Christianity  and  natural  roHeion 
alike  rest  upon  facts,  the  infidel  objects,  that  the  way  in  wfiich 
we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  facta  by  which  they  are  fe« 
apectively  attested,  is  dissimilar.  He  will  perhaps  aimiit  thai 
those  miraculous  fkcts  would  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  but  he  denies  the  validity  of  the  testimony 
respecting  them.  Mr.  Thomson  shews,  that,  on  the  one  hana, 
'  natural  religion  must  be  proved  in  a  great  measure  by  facta 
'  which  we  receive  upon  the  evidence  of  testimony ;'  and,  on 
the  other,  that  all  the  miraculous  facts  which  establish  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  do  not  rest  upon  testimony,  but  appeal, 
in  some  cases,  to  our  observation.  *  The  internal  evidence  of 
'  the  Gospel  ia  miraculous.'  And  besides  this,  the  folfilment 
of  the  Scripture  predictions,  is  an  existing  fact,  '  actually  pre- 
'  senting  to  our  view  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  power 
*  and  agency  of  God.' 

Mr.  T.  now  proceeds,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  consider  some 
of  the  causes  of  infidelity  '  which  are  not  connected  with  any 
'  reasoning  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  on  the  sonna- 
'  ness  of  the  objections  brought  against  it.'  He  justly  re- 
marks, that, 

<  when  the  question  ceases  to  respect  the  real  truth  or  fUtehood  of 
the  syttem  under  consideration,  and  to  hinge  entirely  on  feelii^^a, 
and  viawt,  and  circumstances  that  are  independent  or  its  external 
evidence  or  itt  ettential  meritti  there  can  be  no  security  for  its  being 
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ante  •■▼  iMdiimioii  whalaver.    If  •  mMi  Njecti'tlw 

1  Aon  any  ihiu  but  a  bdiaf  produoad  by  ffeaaoahig  of 

9  yoa  baifa 


Lnd  or  ■nothafy  joa  baifa  na  bold  at  lil  on  his  auaGbniaat 
Rt4Ni.  It  becoioat  the  VMie  apart  of  hit  likings  and  his  disMknos* 
f  hia  bunHKin  and  oapiioasi  of  his  tOBsaltinrj  paiskms  ayidfais 
ovyin^  iataioilB.  In  obediaooa  to  thasa»  ho  has  tbroov  away  tiM 
olApoBi  of  Chtiit  I  and  to  obodiaooa  to  thasa,  he  oiay  also  thratr 
tho  raUmn  of  natora,  oven  Ihoogh  its  troth  ware  capahla  of 
~  m1  daoMostratioo.' 


The  most  pieTaleot  causes  of  infidelity  are,  Mr.  T.  reinarka» 
iQConaidorateneas»    pride  of   understaading,    and  moral  de* 
pravity.    Now,  if  ioooiiaiderateDeaa  lead  any  to  neglect  the 
Groopel  of  Cfariat»  it  will  lead  them  equally  to  neelect  natural 
religion.    If  intelleotiial  pride  lead  any  to  reject  Chriatianity^ 
the  eatte  eanse  will  operate  a^inst  their  acquiescing  in  natural 
religion.     And  moral  depravity  will  assuredly  cause  a  disregard 
of  all  the  feeble  barriers  which  reason  can  oppose,  after  a  man 
has  thrown  off  Christianity.    Much  clear  and  forcible  reason- 
ing  occurs  under  this  head.    With  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
indeed,  the  position  would  require  no  poof,  that  he  who  re- 
jecta  revealed  religion,  will  have  no  lehgion  at  all.    The  indi* 
'  vidual  may  poaaibly  be  joat,  and  honourable,  and  even  bene* 
'  volent;  mit,  aa  to  religion,  who  expects  to  find  any  traoea  of 
'  it  in  a  Deist?    Who  ezpeota  to  hear  of  auch  a  nuin  wor8hip«> 
ping  Chxl  re^arly,  either  in  nabUc '  or  in  private,  levins  him, 
'  tniating  in  hnsi,  beine  reaignea  to  hia  diaposals,  fedinff  hwitnal 
gratitude  to  him,  and  hoMung  himself  ready  to  oondact  him- 
aelf  in  all  things  according  to  the  will  of  tM  Deity  in  aa  far  as 
be  can  discover  it  ?  And  yet,  all  theae  are  dntiea  aa  imperatively 
called  for  by  natural,  aa  by  revealed  religion. 
I       The  infidel,  however,  wul  probably  oare  very  little  about  the 
I    matter,  thonftb  it  be  proved  that  he  haa  no  religion  whatsvesu 
I    He  will  still  lay  claim  ta  honour,  and  integrity^  ud  generosity, 
I    and  truth,  and  think  well  of  himself  aa  poaaeaaed  of  these  qua- 
I     lities,  thoogh  deatitnte  of  religitm.    Mi".  Thomaon  theretore 
I     goes  a  step  (nrther,  and  undertakea  to  shew,  that '  ii^deUty  ia 
*  ia  every  eaapect  hoatile  to  the  intereala  of  morality.'    The 
foUowhig  paragraph  deaerres  the  attentive  conaideration  of  the 
admirera  of  Mr.  Hume. 

*  He  who  in  point  of  talent  and  persoual  amiableness  may  be  cott« 
sidered  as  standing  at  their  head,  and  of  whom  another  taicf,  that  he 
came  ti  near  as  possible  to  the  idea  of  ^  a  perfectlv  wise  and  vht» 
oat  nsn,'*  thus  expressed  himself,  in  speaking  of  its  being  unphOeso- 
phicsl  to  snppose  that  the  Deity  will  iafiict  poBishasenu  on  viee»  and 
Mtow  rswaras  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  ordinary  ooaiie 
of  atciare.    ^  WheAer  this  reasoning  m  theirs  be  just  or  aot^  is  no 
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nimrt  it!  luBntme  on  darir  liib>«i4flo*dMftSHMMlil  betibvi 
and  thW  mho  tteByt  Ad  dkdbiMB  tlwnitrf  tach  |«tj»Jim>  ■>,  | 
oi^lit  I-knowv  be^^ood  raMoiiietSy  bot  louioQe^aifav  tlMte  ttbe'fi 
dtBseiw and  politiciam^  aifaeei  tfae^ .fine  vnctt  from oae iirtiiinfm 
iheirpanikNUtiMui  inutile  infiriagqniait  of.  thelwaef  <y<y< 
aodegr  inoae  retpftct  more  teay  and  eecuoe.**  <  S«ch wwJuifeGff^ 
language;  and  iribat.waa  fakocmdncft?  Wby^  ta  pdUiibt^T^ 
thing  whflne  tendency: ke  alloved  to  be  .unfnendfy  to  tbe ibIMi 
tooraittj,  and  to  labour  with  all  hia  geniilSy  aoid  eloqaeneetMBM^ 
to  undermine  every  relieious  principle  that  goea  to  rertiam  '^^i 
lence  of  the  wicked  and  encourage  the  Tirrtiea  of  the  gnai  C^l 
there  be  any  lov^  here  to  good  niora)8^--4my  virttie  in  ^ktfii^ 
any  thnw  but  indiffi»ence  or  aversion -to  tta-pffeirnleaoe  ia  tbi«4l 
No»  my  mends:  we  may  aa  well  aqr  that  the  aao  ia  not  gmll^flfif' 
ffer»  who  has  a  fotal  poison  in  his  posseMion,  but  vrbo.  iasMd  d^o^ 
it  himself  circulates  it  through  every  cornea:  of  the  Isadl  «^^ 
knows,  and  believes,  and  confesBes*  that  it  is  to  alay  its  thoann^* 
its  tens  of  thousands  of  unsuspecting  mortals.  So  ranch  in^^ 
rality  of  infidel  philosophers,  and  so  much  for  the  wtfdoa  td  '^ 
virtue  of  their  <<  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  men  I"  ' 

In  the  fourth  diaconrBe,  the  Author  advanc:ea  a  stepMt 
etilL  He  undertakea  to  shew,  that  infidebty  ia  deatiw^  ' 
the  comfort  and  the  hwpiiiesa  of  .those  who  embtac^^  ^ 
l^ing  to  immorality,  he  justly  argnea  that  tbi^  must  nc^ 
ral  be  the  case,  although  there  nm;^  be  particular  ^^^'T^ 
But  he  armea,  that  it  haa  a  dbect  influence  ia  deslrms"^ 
man  comfort  and  happinesa^  as  '  it  implies  the  flegatiosw>^ 
'those  truths  which  tend  moat  efifectnally.  to  cheer  and  «^ 
^  us  under  die  calamitiea  of  our  lot.'  Hoe  he  ^^^^^/jf 
much  pathos,  and  in  a  strain  of  natural  eloquence  aaaika! 
proceeding  from .  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  ssli<^ 
into  a  description  of  the  happtneaa  which  ChristiaBf^ 
,firom  their  fiutn  in  every  aituation  of  life,  particolarly  "'"'^ 
.aflictiona,  and  compares  thb  with  the  miaeiable  ocanfei"^ 
out  by  infidelity. 

However  numerous  unbehevera  asa^  be,  it  ia  sddo*^ 
any  professed  infidels  find  their  way  into  a  Clnistisa^^^r 
gation ;   thna  far,  therefore,  tfaeae  aermooa,  adisn  ^wpj*^ 
preached,  might  fail  of  reachinff  thoae  to  ^om  thrf  ^P 
nave  been  most  useful.    But  in  &e  fifth  and  sixth  *!^'°^^ 
Author  has'taken  up  rather  a  new  ground  of  discossioa,  tf^ 
brou^t  forward  such  views  as  would  come  much  do^*^ 
to  the  consciences  of  many  among  the  ordinary  besrenoi^ 
{TospeL  .  There  are  great  numbers  who  are  always  wfU  ^^ 
to  hear  those  faults  exposed  and  condemned,  in  whi<^  ^^^ 
or  fiuMsy  that  they  are  not  inqplicated ;  andtfacro  ^^^^Zx!. 
that  many  individuala  in  Mr.  Thomson*s  audience,  wbea  v  ^ 
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panrerfvl  sermon  on  tl^*  demoiolWiif:  and  iift» 

tiappy  oAote  of  iafidelityy  were  ready  to  coMmlalate  theal^ 

BeWos  that  they  had  no  part  in  this  evil.    With  a  view  to  the 

^benefit  of  Btich  bearers,  the  Author  commences  a  scnitiny  into 

t:he  more  secret  and  less  suspected  symptoms  of  infiaelHyy 

^^which  win  be  found  to  induae  many  who  think  themselves 

^^ood  Christians.    In  this  investigation,  he  shews  his  intimate 

Knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  his  sound  views  of  what 

'  is  required  of  a  man  to  constitute  him  a  truly  religious  charao- 

'  ter  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ereat  majority  of  those 

^'  who  read  for  personal  benefit,  will  find  these  the  most  useful 

,  Bermons  in  the  vcdnme.    After  remarking  that  the  chan^  of 

^  infidelity  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  reject  Reve- 

j  lation  til  Mo, '  but  that,  in  strict  propriety,  it  applies  to .  many 

I  others  ;  he  shews  this  to  be  the  case,  in  the  first  place,  wttn 

.  those  who  acknowledge  Revelation  in  general,  but  reject  or 

I  object  to  some  particular  part  of  the  Scriptures;  he  shews  that 

i   they  have  entered  on  the  path  of  infidehty,  and  that  there  is 

nothing  to  prevent  their  going  on  till  tney  reject  the  whole. 

,    The  next  class  whom  hie  charges  with  the  essence  of  infidelity, 

J    though  th^y  may  not  avow  the  principle,  consists  of  those 

^    whose  lives  are  characterised  by  impiety  and  immorality.    He 

then  brings  forward  *  the  case  of  those  who  exhibit  in  tfieir 

'  practice,  the  decencies,  and  honesties,  and  charities  of  a 

'  good  life,  but  do  so  witfiout  any  regard  to  the  principles  of 

'  godliness,  or  the  authority  of  the  gospel.'    This  is  a  point 

on  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  dilated  with  his  characteristic  elo- 

({uence,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  complete  agreement 

in  the  views  of  these  distinguished  preachers.    We  shall  only 

say  here,  that  Mr.  Thomson  does  not  soflPer  by  the  comparison. 

In  the  fifth  sermon,  the  Author  proceeds  to  charge,  with 

practical  and  oonatmctive  infidelity,  those  who  are  charaeterised 

ny  woridly  Bundedaess ;   next,  those  who  neglect  religkraa 

ordinances ;  and  finally,  '  those  whose  condoct  nuuwfnta  in-> 

'  diffinence  to  the  preservation  and  success  of  Christianity  in 

'  the  worid.'    Under  the  last  head,  we  were  much  pleased  to 

meet  with  the  following  striking  appeal. 

*  Now  let  me  ssk  you  what  greater  credit  is  due  to  those  who  praftss 
to  believe  in  Christianity,  and  in  the  fiwe  of  thisprofeMiontdo  nothing 
lor  the  osnse  of  CSiristianity  ?  If  diey  truly  bdaeve  m  Chrirtiani^, 
they  Bust  believe  it  to  be  of  divine  origin---diey  most  believe  it  tA 
be  M  of  interest  and  importance  to  every  human  b«mg**they 
bdiere  it  tobelntended  by  its  great  author  to  be  of  noiveisal  be« 
they  mutt  believo  it  to  be  die  eaose  of  God*  and  of  truth,  and  of 

believe  it  to  be  a  system  of  osBupaaMBt  a  qrstem 
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which  shein  comfmnon'to  ihem,  which  requirtitheai  to  hsve^ooflfipH- 
lioQ  on  odien»  and  which  holds  it  out  m  th«  highcatstyte  otfcu^ 
f^liyion*  that  they  Tiadicate  its  honour,  and  apread  ita  inflnewrp     aai^ 
tbey  nuat  believe  that  for  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  it«  bodi 
aa  It  respects  themselves  and  their  fellow^men^  rhej  moat  reader  • 
strict  account  to  him  who  is   to  ''  judge  the  quick  and  the .  deadL** 
Thieir  faith,  if  they  have  fhith,  must  include  all  thia ;  but  what  if*  pro- 
ftsnng  to  have  such  faith,  that  S3rstem  on  which  it  Is  avowedly  fixed, 
secures  from  them  no  active  inteiference  in  its  behalf  ?  What  if  ther 
sit  and  hear  unmoved,  the  blasphemy  and  derision  with  which  its  wi* 
versaries  assail  it  in  their  presence  }    What  if  they  put  forth  no  en^rfiy 
m  order  to  stem  the  torrent  of  inBdelit^  which  may  be  threatening  tw 
overwhelm  it?  What  if  they  turn  a  deaf'^ear  to  those  ignorant  and  help- 
less sinners  that  are  beseeching  them  to  impart  it  for  their  inatmction 
and  their  salvation  ?    What  if  they  withhold  their  countenance  and 
aid  from  Uiose  institutions  which  have  it  for  their  object  to  circulate 
the  knowledge  and  increase  the  influence  of  Christianity  at  home  and 
abroad  ?     V^  hat  if  they  embrace  none  of  the  various  opportunitiea 
that  are  a&rded  them  m  the  course  of  Providence,  of  widening  ita 
dominion  i     What  if  they  feel  and  express  no  joy  when  they  hear  of 
the  triumphs  which  it  is  gaining  over  every  thing  that  exalts  itaelf 
against  God,  that  enslaves  tne  conscience  and  degrades  the  condition 
or  man?     And  what  if  in  wantonness  or  malignity  they  oppose  tlio 
labours  of  the    Christian  philanthropist,  and  brand  him  with  the 
atigma  of  fanaticism,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
a  world  already  too  willing  to  laugh  at  those  who  care  for  the  aovia 
and  the  eternity  of  their  brethren,  and  thus  try  to  paralyse   every 
generous  eSort  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  to  doom  the  race  of 
Adam  to  that  idolatry  and  superstition,  that  sin  and  misery,  from 
which  it  was  revealed  to  rescue  them  ?    What  does  all  this  mean, 
and  what  can  it  mean,  but  that  the  persons  alluded  to  have  no  real 
conviction  of  Christianity — that  if  they  think  they  have,  they  are 
somehow  or  other  deceiving  themselves — ^that  they  have  the  •*  evil 
heart  of  unbelief/' 

*  I  would  be  far  from  saying,  indeed,  that  this  charge  is  applicable 
to  any  man,  merely  because  he  does  not  adopt  the  precise  methoda 
of  supporting  or  propagating  Christianity  which  others  have  proposed 
to  him— because  he  does  not  enter  into  this  scl)eme  to-day,  and  inta 
that  scheme  to-morrow — because  he  does  not  join  this  Bible  Society 
and  that  Missionary  Society — because  be  does  not  attend  a  sermon 
for  this  spiritual  purpose,  and  a  meeting  for  that  spiritual  purpose— 
because  newiU  not  give  money  at  one  time,  anuactive  aervioe  at 
another — because,  in  short,  he  will  not  submit  to  be  guided  and  cob- 
trolled  in  all  his  movements  by  thoee  who  choose  to  be  dictators  in 
the  field  of  Christian  benevolence.  Such  modes  of  judging,  we  la- 
menc  to  say,  are  sometimes  practised  ;  but  they  are  uncandid,  unjtiat» 
and  injurious ;  and  I  would  equally  deprecate  and  avoid  thens.  I 
leave  every  man  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  plena 
he  is  to  adfopt,  the  means  he  is  to  empio}-,  the  efforts  he  is  to  make». 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  Christianity.    1  only  desiderate  that  lie 


■hW  fc— y  Ihaie  lomotli  in  view^  tod  thatbe  thall  porsMeihem:  1  de* 
«i4tnit«  Uiit  «•  U|  MMDtial  eridenoe  of  bis  faith  ;  and  if  he  is  desti- 
^M  of  this  evidanioy  I  foel  o^yself  necessitated  to  cooclude»  that  be 
has  thiB  «« evil  heart  of  unbelief.^*  And  I  put  it  to  the  judgement  of 
•venrone  of  jou  to  say,  if  the  conclusion  be  not  legitimate  and  irre- 
^aible. 


or  fbrcomflsunioaiiog  It  to  t£ose  wboliare  it  not**>if  you  do  not  roT 
jojoo  in  Ibe  conquests  which  it  achieves  over  its  enemies — if  you  .as«. 
aisi  io  loading  with  obloquy  and  soorn  such  of  your.fellow-inen  as  lire 
aealoMy  affiled  in  the  irork  of  evangelizing  the  eftfth— if  you  eyen 
withhold  your  aid  from  those  institutions  we  have  referred  tO|  merely 
because  you  love  your  money  better  than  your  Saviour,  or  than  those 
for  whom  your  Saviour  died— and  if  your  recollection  does  not  fur- 
nish tou  with  any  instances  in  which,  by  means  of  religious  truth» 
^«i  nave  attempted  to  **  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  to  hide  a  muU  ' 
titiide  of  sins''— -then  bow  is  it  possible  that  you  can,  with  any  con- 
aisleBcyt  be  said  to  have  believed  with  your  heart  in  the  gospel  of 
diitino  tyoth«^the  gospel  of  eternal  salvation — the  gospel  of  compas- 
sion and  of  love  ?    Possessing  a  scheme  of  philosophy,  in  whose  ten-* . 
dnicy  to  advance  the  improvement  of  the  species  you  Imd  every  de- 
gree of  confidence— possessing  a  discovery  in  one  of  the  common 
arcs  of  life,  from  the  communication  of  which  you  would  anticipate 
an  accession  of  comfort  and  prosperity  to  the  people-^possessing  a 
medical  preparation,  of  whose  efficacy  in  curing  diseases,  heretofore 
deemed  hopeless,  you  had  a  perfect  conviction*-would  not  your  be- 
lief in  all  tnese  things  determine  you  to  make  them  known,  and  to 
bring  them  into  beneficial  operation  as  widely  as  possible  i    And 
what  can  we  say  for  you,  if,  professing  to  believe  in  the  truth,  and 
necessity,  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  as  a  system  of  eternal  redenqi» 
tipn  for  the  buaum  race,  yoo  are  at  no  pains  to  give  it  circuhition  and 
elect  f    What  can  we  say  for  yout  but  that  your  profession  is  vain^ 
and  that  there  lodges  beneath  it  an  ^  evii  heart  of  unbelief.** ' 

Sermon  VII.  ia  on  the  Smfnlneas  of.  Infidelity.  In  the 
laat  two  discourses,  we  have  the  application  of  mt  whole 
anbject,  which  ia  in  every  point  of^  view  truly  excellent. 
Hie  Author  addresses,  first,  parents ;  secondly,  young  men ; 
thirdly,  those  who  occupy  the  higher  stations ;  fourthly,  those 
who  ml  die  lower  atationa  of  aociety ;  and  fifthly,  preachers 
and  ministen  of  the  j^ospel. 

One  of  the  moat  diatinguiahing4|ttalitie8  of  the  present  work 
is,  the  distinct  method  and  cleaniesa  which  pervade  every  part 
of  it.  There  ia  not  a  aingle  sentence  at  which  the  moat  ordi- 
nary reader  will  need  atop,  in  order  to  discover  the  Author's 
meaning.  The  atyle  is  strong  and  pointed,  and  rises  often  to 
trtte  eloquence ;  not  that  eloquence  which  consists  in  a  glitter 
.V0X..XIX.N.S.  2T 
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of  meUphor  and  antithesis,  but  that  which  MSidts  fi^m  thittk^ 
ing  clearlj  ^pxA  feelins  wannly»  and  whieh  consists  in  tficf 
l^nergetic  and  unaflRficted  statement  of  the  most  iujportant  and! 
interesting  sentiments.  We  consider  tfie  style  of  these  ser- 
mons as  furnishing  an  excellent  model  for  pulpit  composition.' 
The  discqurses  cwnot  but  he  regarded  as  extremely  s^easonable, 
and  we  have  unmii^M  ifatiafaction  in  recommending  thei^. 
to  tb^  attention  of  our  readers. 


■^^*P»w^^^r^^— *TT*W»Pi  n  ■  1 1    I  mm^r^^^ 


Art.  VII.  The  Grave  tf  Me  Awl  Saxon  ;  or  the  Legend  of  the  Cor*, 
few.  A  Ptoem.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowies,  Author  of  Lettenr 
to  Lord  ByroD,  Poems»  &c.  8vo.  pp.  113.  8vo.  Price  6i»  \dt^^ 
don.  1828. 

nrE  have  already  slightly  adverted  to  the  critical  controversy. 
^^    which  Mr.  laowles  appears  in  his  titlepage  anxious  to 
cbmipemorate*    It  w^s  a  quarrel,  we  believe,  about  the  poett« 
cal  claims  of  Pope,  vid  the  '  eternal  principles'  of  poetry, 
which  Mr«  Bowles  seems  to  understand  oetter  in  theory  than 
in  pmctice,  and  his  noble  opponent  better  in  prndiAe  thaa  in- 
theory.    The  former  is  very  orthodox  in  his  poetical  creed, 
and  had  he  but  the  rec^uisite  placidity  and  calmness  of  temper,  * 
might  even  do  for  a  Reviewer;  while  Lord  Byron,  it  is  evident, 
is  It  only  to  be  a  poet.    Those  finer,  unwntten  rules  which 
genius  works  by,  ne  understands,    or  instinctively  observes ' 
widiout  understanding ;  but  he  makes  sad  work  wit£  criticism* 
Indeed,  we  cannot  avoid  takins  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
how  much  worse  off  poets  and  authors  would  find  themselvea 
in  each  other's  hands,  than  in  those  of  the  lieenliatea  of  criti* 
cispa.    There  is  as  mnch  differwice  between  the  temper  of  mi 
ancry  rival  or  petulant  satirist,  and  that  of  a  professional  critic,  * 
as  between  tiie  temper  of  a  lancet  and  that  of  a  tomahawk.  To  * 
be  sure,  Jefiray  and  Oifford,  the  former  especially  when  be  - 
Mis  foul  of  a  Laker,  the  latter  when  he  clutches  a  radical  or 
a  woman,  are  rather  merciless.    But  dien,  Mr.  Oilibnl  w  % 
poet,  and  benn  his  career  as  a  satirist.    Think  of  die  Dun- 
ciad ;  think  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;  think  of 
the  quarrels  of  a«thors  from  time  immemorial;   read  Mr.  * 
Bowles's  letter  to  Mr.  Gilchrist,  kc. ;  and  yon  wiU  acknowfedgc^ 
ffentle  author,  that  ours  is  a  clement  tribunal,  and  that  it  wert . 
better  to  feU  into  die  hands  of  the  soniest  critm,  than  lo  Ke 
at  the  mercy  of  a  rival  poet  or  angry  satirist. 

Mr.  Bowies  is  chiefly  known,  and  will  longest  be  lemem* 
bered,  by  his  sonnets.  We  are  indebted  to  him  far  aomo  ele- 
gant specimens  of  that  delicate  kind  of  poem,  which  wdl 
soits  the  miniataie  painting  of  sentimental  and  descrintive 
writers.  In  blank  verse,  th^*are  apt  to  nm'  riot  in  epitnefs, 
or  to  wind  their  leaders  with  the  length  of  their  periods.  For 
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instance,  in  the  introductory  canto  to  the  present  poem,  we 
have  (at  p.  4)  a  sentence  of  eighteen  lines.  foUowed  by  one  of 
eleven,  and  another  of  nine ;  three.  pdriooB  in  neat  forty  lines. 
The  simple  idea  thus  enkrffed  upon,  is»  tihat  Ae  Poet  will  not 
sing  either  of  Italy  or  of^oiitn  America,  for  this  very  good 
reason,  that  he  is  goitig  t6  sing  of  green  EnglaiKd ;  whi^jft 
idea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bowles  would  have  es«* 
pressed  twice  as  neatly  and  us  pointedly  within  the  coitipaiii  «a# 
e  sonniet,  and  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  tweBtyxfind 
lines  to  the  reader.  The  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  tbe 
giant  whose  immensely  expansive  bulk  was,  by  meanii  of  a 
jcertain  talisman,  comprised  within  a  small  casket,  was,  as 
doubt,  intended  to  shew  the  literati  of  Bagdad,  what  may  be 
4one  by  compression :  at  least,  it  will  serve  us  for  an  illustsuit* 
tion. 

We  haye  that  respect  for  Mr*  Bowles  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
that  would  lead  us  to  speak  as  favourably  as  we  cod  of  his 
present  production ;  but  ihe  truth  is,  that  be  has  attempted 
something  above  his  reach.  This,  in  a  young  writer^  would 
'bespeak  a  commendable  ambition :  in  a  veteran,  it  indicates  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  his  powers.  In  "  The  Grave  df  the  last 
"  Saxon,"  we  have,  brought  together,  agreeably  to  the  most 
authorized  recipes,  all  the  fitting  materials  of  poetry ;  /v^arriors, 
monks,  weird  sisters,  pages,  spirits,  and  distressed  damsels; 
moreover,  for  scenery,  abbeys,  caves,  forests^  castles ;  for  the 
dramatis  person&e,  names  of  historic  grandeur  and  eiu)hony ; 
and  for  the  subject,  an  interesting  period  of  English  history. 
Bui, '  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble,'  the  charm  is  wanting 
to  make  all  good.  The  materials  will  not  mix,  and  the  cauldron 
will  not  boil,  though  the  imps  sing  to  it  in  such  ftrain^  as  the 
following :  '  -    •  » 

*  Aroundy  around,  around> 
Troop  and  dance  we  to  the  sound, 
Whilst  mocking  imps  cry,  Ho !  ho !  ho ! 
On  earth  there  will  be  woe !  mbfe  woe !' 

And  again,  ministering  spirits  sing : 

•  I. 
'  I  have  lyllables  of  dread ; 
They  can  wake  the  dreamless  dead.  ^ 

*  II. 

*  I,  sdarksep^lchralsptlg» 

That  can  lead  Hell's  phantom  throng. 

',        '  •  HI. 

«  Like  a  fughtmi^e,  I  will  rest  j 

Tl^ night  upon  IUml^  i.^  j       .     ., 


^  Bowleses  Crave  qfiht  Lui  Sitom, 

.  *  Spiriu  aod  Niftlit-ty^ 
<  Aroundi  aroandt  aroandy 
Dance  we  to  the  diimal  sound 
Of  dying  ihrieki  and  mortal  woe. 
Whilst aqticinpsehotit.  Hoi  Ho!  Ho!' 

It  18  wdl  they  do  not  shoot  Ha!  hatha!  Bat,  leaving  the 
imps  to  their  pranks,  the  spirits  of  the  earthquake,  of  the  stormy 
iof  the  battle*  and  of  the  fire— ^they  are  certainly  spirits  much 
bihw  proof~^ihe  other  persons  of  the  tale  or  drama,  whichever 
we  are  to  call  it,  are  quite  as  shadowy  and  undefined  as  they 
are.  They  swear  in  character,  by  ot  Anne,  and  by  a  name 
snore  sacred,  which  holy  name  is  used  much  more  freely  than 
we  think  quite  befitting  a  clergyman ;  but  in  little  else  do  they 
•act  in  character.  Edgar  Athehng  prettily  enough  thus  talks  td 
the  daughter  of  Harold. 

<  *'  Oh,  no !  I  will  keep  watch  with  you  till  dawn«> 
To  me  most  soothing  is  an  hour  like  this ! 
And  who  that  saw,  as  now,  the  morning  stars 
Begin  to  pale,  and  the  grey  twilight  steal 
80  calmly  on  the  seas  and  wide*hush'd  world* 
Could  deem  there  was  a  sound  of  misery  . 
On  earth  ?  Nay»  who  could  hear  thy  gentle  voices 
Fair  maid*  and  Uiink  there  was  a  voice  of  hate 
Or  strife  beneath  the  stillness  of  that  cgpe ' 
Above  us  ?  Oh !  I  hate  the  noise  of  arms — 
Here  will  I  watch  with  joq."    Then*  after  pause* 
*<  Poor  England  is  not  what  it  once  bath  been ; 
And  strange  are  both  our  fortunes.*' 

'  **  Athelmg," 
( Adela  answered )  **  early  piety 
Hath  disciplined  my  heart  to  every  change.'* ' 

AH  the  Saxons  in  the  poem  are  persons  of  astonishing  piety* 
warriors  and  all.  But  the  above  dialogue  will  be  thought 
strange  discourse  for  the  supposed  time*  and  place,  and  per* 
sonages.  Ed^r  Athelinghas  been  riding  hard  to  bring  tidings 
of  the  fall  of  York  and  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Saxo^ 
army.  Adela  has  been  sitting  up  all  night ;  unattended*  by 
the  by*  by  a  single  female*  and  only  a  grey  monk  with  her  ; 
which  we  should  not  have  recommended  to  any  young  lady 
to  do,  were  the  grey  monk  Mr.  Bowles  himself!  She  has 
been  all  agitation  and  anxiety ;  and  when  she  heard  Edgar  on 
the  stairs*  thought  it  was  tne  Normans,  poor  giri,  that  had 
somehow  got  into  *the  caistle,  and  were  coming  to  murder  her. 
Under  these  circumstances*  we  think  her  early  piety  by  no 
means  accounts  for  her /calmness,  muthiess  iorner  keeping 
Abiding,  as  she  dbes;  firoioii  his^siippe^to^ Hear  ti  long  story. 


w»  J  ^ 


Bowlen  Grow  of  tke  hn  ISaxon,  iMi 

«  LflMfi—t  win  be 

iSo  to  bmiHe  the  creeping  hoort  df  tiafe) 
i  ttle-tdter.* 

If  nhe  could  *  a  tale  mfold/  Mr.  Bowles,  it  U  plain,  cannot. 
The  story  wants  conMtenOT,  and  it  wants  a  calastrefjhe;  at 
least,  a  closer  That  wbica  the  Author  designed. to  be  ^  a 
'  centre,'  round  which/  the  passions  brought  iata  aetion*  might 
revolve,  to  wit,  the  grave  of  Harold,  answers  neither  diis' 
purpose  .of  a  pivot  or  hinge  for  the  poem  to  turn  upon,  nor 
that  of  a  point  of  sufficient  interest  for  its  conclusion.  Mr. 
Bowles  conducts  us  to  Waltham  Abbey,  where  he  has'  as-> 
sembled  the  greater  part  of  the  personages  of  the  tale»  to  look 
ai  Harold's  grave ;  and  when  we  are  all  expectation  of  some 
tragic  or  heroic  circumstance  to  wind  up  the  scene,  he.coolly 
opens  the  portal  of  the  abbey,  and  turns  us  adrift,  Adela  and 
all,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  into  the  open  air ;  the  Poet 
vanishing  at  the  same  moment,  like  a  misohievons  wiU  o'  the 
wisp,  just  as  we  thought  we  had  cpme  up  to  the  place  which 
the  light  shone  from. 

<  ^ 'Til  dangeroos  Uogerfoff  here :  the  fire-eyed  hrna 
Would  lap  your  blood  !«—Wettwan),  beyond  the  ties* 
There  is  a  cellf  where  ye  may  rest  to  night.'' 
The  portal  opened-— on  the  battlements 
The  moonliglit  shone,  silent  and  beauttfiil! 
Before  them  lay  their  path  through  the  wide  world. 
The  nigfatiiigsles  were  sinking  as  the^jr  passM ; 
And,  looking  back  upon  tSe  glimmering  towers. 
They,  led  by  Ailric,  and  with  thoughts  on  Heav'n, 
Through  the  lone  forest  held  their  pensive  way/ 

« 

We  know  not  which  to  consider  as  the  worst  behaviour*  for 
the  moftks  of  .Waltham  to  tieat  Harold's  children  thus  inhos* 
nitably,  or  for  Mr.  Bowles  to  act  the  same  part  by  his  readers^ 
Nevertheless,  to  shew  that  we  bear  him  no  malice,  we  will  ex* 
hibit  his  talents  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  following  de« 
scriptive  passage.    Here  he  is  more  at  home. 

*  Tranquil  and  clear  the  autumnal  day  dedined. 
The  barks  at  anchor  cast  their  lengthenM  shadtt 
On  the  grqr  bastion'd  walls.    Airs  from  the  deep 
Wanderd,  and  touched  the  cordage  as  tbejr  pssi'd. 
Then  hover'd  with  ezpiring  breath,  and  stirs*d  .     ^  ^ 
Scarce  the  quiescent  peapant.    The  bright  sea 
Ijkj  silent  in  ils  glorious  amplitude, 
Wtthoot;  ftr  no,  io'the  pale  atmosphere, 
A  white  olond,  nere  and  there,  huog  overhead,    '  [ 
And  sene  red  freckles  stfeak'd  the  horizon's  eige,  '  * 
Far  as  the  sight  could  reach.    Beneath  the  ro^s. 


f^  Bowlfs'ft  Grave  of  the  last  Saxom. 

That  rear'd  their  dark  bra«r«1>eetIiQ|;p*ar  the  bajr# 
The  guile  aii4  gpiUmm^Sy  witk  fl^ort,  feaiiit  cg^. 
Jut  broke  the  deeping  sdllnen  of  t6e  air» 
Or  •kimmiDgt  ahnott  tooch'd  the  lerd  main, 
¥ntfa  mng§  fiv  aeeti,  and  more  iutwuely  wUt4 
Oppeaed  lo  the  bhM  naee^  wUlat  FaMpe 
Beil'd  in  the  offins.    Hinnber'a  oeean-^UMm, 
Uand  went  aocinduag  en  by  rockat  and  Mnda, 
And  eaatfef  vet  bo  aounding-aa  it  aeenaed 
A  voice  amidat  the  huah'd  and  listening  woMg 
That  ipoke  o£  peace ;  wbtfft  from  the  oaation*a  ^oiat 
One  piping  red-breatt  miebt  almost  be  heard. 
Sodb  quiet  all  things  bugbM,  so  peaceable 
The  hour.    The  retr  swallowSy  ere  ibcf  leare 
The  coast  to  pass  a  long  abd  nWf  waf 
O'er  ocean's  a6Htttde»  seenr  to  renew 
Onoe  more  their  aommer  iJBdiBM  aa  a  ^ghl 
80  street  woohl  bMt  ftir  erary  whikt  thmr  ioek 
In;  Ike  brief  atmshine  ef  the  tttnet  top.' 

'  This  is  a  very  pleadiiig;  pictttve.  We  regret  to  deferaet  Aom 
it  by  a  single  remark,  but  can  scarcely  help  suapectiag  that 
Panope  ia  intiodnoed  iii  downright  waggery*    Milton  haa, 

^  On  the  lord  brine, 
Sledfc  Fanope  with  an  her  sisteiB|i£^tf.' 

The  propriety  and  elegance  of  wbioh,  it  needed  not'Milton'a 
name  to  aancnon.  But  ^aa  erer  aueh  a  trare^tie  df  all  that  b 
clawical,  as  ill  the  incongrooua  expreaaiona,  '  Pmiope  roUed 
« in  the  offing  7*  We  must  just  add,  that  where  k  led-bieaat 
could  be  seefi»  we  sliould  imagine  that  it  might,  n6t  only '  al- 
'  most,'  but  quite  be  heard. 

"  There  are  aeveral  songa  scattered  llifroogfa  the  poen.  Tbe 
wont  ia  entitled, '  Song  of  the  BftMe  of  Haiatinga,' wUck  opeM 
Ana: 


.«  The  Nonnan  armament^  beneath  thy  rpcksy  St.  ..i.*..*^ 
Is  moor'd ;  and,  streaming  to  the  mom,  three  hundred  banners  fly  * 

Doea  Mr.  Bowles  mistake  this  for  rhyme,  or  for  m^tre  ?«* 
We  must  try  to  &id  something  better.  The  ibnowiag  ia  so 
Cttle  in  harmonv  witb  tbe  conte^  that  it  will  gain«  rather  than 
loae,  by  b^ing  delaehed  from  it. 

<0h!  when  Hb  SuQuner  weather. 
And  the  yeHow  bee,  with  fkiry  sound. 
The  waters  dear  Is  hummio^  round, 
And  the  Cuckoo  sings  unseen, 
And  At  leaves  sfe  waving  greeiw- 

**  Ob,  iheii  *tfs  sweet,  <  * 

'In  same  remoce  retreat. 
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To  hear  the  muraniring  dove. 

With  those  whom  on  earth  alone  we  love. 

And  to  wind  through  die  greeo  weed  together^. 


•! 


k 


*  But  when  'tis  Winter  weatlier. 

And  crooes  grieve,  ^ 

And  friends  deceive. 

And  rain  and  sleet 

The  lattice  beat-* 

Oh,  then,  'tis  sweet 

ToaitandsiDff 
Of  the  friends  with  whom,  in  the  days  of  springy  , 

We  roam'd  through  the  greenwood  together  !*  , 

Onr  readers  will  perceive  that,  while  we  bare  found  our^ 
aelrea  unable  to  spefik  in  complimentary  terms  of  Mr.  Bowles^ 
present  performance,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate  hii 
just  ments.  His  want  of  success  in  this  instance,  is  owing 
chiefly  to  his  baring  gone  out  of  his  line :  he  has  attempted  1 
song  above  his  compass.  A  man  who  can  do  many  thinei 
well,  may  ^et  fairly  laughed  at  for  attempting  the  one  thing  £e 
amnot  <K),  in  which  case  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himBetf. 


Art.  VIIL  The  Doctrinett^  Grace  oondudve  to  eminent  HoUnen.  A> 
Sermon  deNvered  at  >few  Salter's  Hall.  By  John  Boiitet  Innea^ 
Svo.    pp.  60.    Price  2s«    London.    1823. 

nr^HERE  are  two  classes  of  preachers  by  whom  the  positio^ 
-*-  which  this  Sermon  is  intended  to  illustrate,  would  seem  to 
be  secretly  questioned ;  those  who  keep  back  the  doctrines,  or 
at  least  preach  them  with  considerable  timidity  and  reserve^ 
from  the  tear  that  they  should  not  have  this  holy  tendency,  arnf 
those  who  preach  the  doctrines  exclusively  of  their  practical 
end.  And  uMfortunately,  theae  two  classes  too  often  act  as  mq;*^^ 
tual  repellents  to  the  ei^tent  of  driving  each  other  into  thoe  MHn 
poaite  extramea;  or  they  furnish  each  other  with  a  pretext  far; 
presenting  in  either  case  a  mutilated  view  of  Chtistninity.    We' 
nave  heaid  it  gravely  urged  in  apology  for  the  preacher  who" 
has  been  admitted  to  conmie  himself  to  the  statement  of  do^' 
trine, '  Well,  it  is  a  good  fault;  there  are  abundsQce  of  preachen' 
*  to  set  agfiinst  him,  whQ  err  on  the  other  side.*   And  thus,  th^.^ 
think,  a  sort  of  balance  maybe  struck  between  the  opposite  ej;t'; 
tremes.  But  even  if  the  two  supposed  halves  of  the  truth  would' 
fit  each  other,  they  are  never  broi^t  into  contact*   The  faearen. 
of  tjbe  one  style  of  preaching  are  never  found  seeldng  the  e<Nhi 
rective  of  the  oilier.  Both  daases  embrace  the  partial  view  ss^ 
the  entire  Oospe^  and.both  exhibit  the  miUilatea  impresBion  ta^ 
their  duuractets.    «  Bst  1st  ne  ask/  aays  M r^  Isn ^^ '  .Wfaf  > 
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«  should  there  be  partiality  ?  Why  should  we  be  indignant  at 
'  the  omission  of  toe  doetnnal  parts  of  the  system,  and  tolerant 
*  of  the  omission  of  the  practical  {mrts  of  it  V  tie  verj  spirit  of 
such  persons  proves,  that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  inspired 
truth  with  which  their  minds  have  not  been  fairly  brought  into 
contact.  They  delight  in  the  promises  of  the  Grospel,  bttt  *'  to 
"  delight  in  the  law  of  God*'  forms  no  part  of  their  orthodoxy. 
Jealous  of  their  privileges  as  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  what 
is  termed  a  legal  spirit,  they  wince  even  at  the  yoke  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Innes*s  Sermon  comprises  an  able  vindication  of  the  doc* 
trines  of  grace  from  the  unfounded  objections  which  have  heea 
brought  against  them  on  the  one  side,  from  the  Apostolic  day 
to  our  own,  and  a  seasonable  protest  against  the  abn^  of  tb^se 
doctrines  which  prevails  on  the  other.  We  re^et  to  think  ^fBi 
the  publication  of  a  sermon  on  such  a  topic,  is  by  no  means  a 
work  of  supererogation  or  a  superfluous  service.  To  the 
preachers  ot  this  system,  Mr.  Innes  thus  addresses  himself  ii\ 
conclusion : 

'  <  ] .  We  are  taught  that  the  interests  of  holinest  will  never  be  io« 
jured  by  a  ftill  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Let  us  proMb 
them  in  all  their  completeness.  Let  no  sentiment  which  forms  a  con- 
stituent part  of  them  be  withheld.  Let  them  be  as  prominent  in  our 
addresses,  as  they  are  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testam^u  Let  iip. 
give  no  jiist  occasion  for  others  to  intimate,  (and  we  understan4  chat 
such  intimations  arc  by  no  means  uncommon,)  that  Msy  are  the  only 
persons  who  are  not  afraid  to  preach  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  we  need  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

•  ♦  «  •  » 

'  But  while  we  preach  a  scriptural  scheme,  let  it  be  exhibited  in  a 
scriptural  form,     oy  every  principle  of  alleffiance  to  God,  and  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  men,  we  are  required  to  take  heed,  lest  by  any 
incautious  expressions  we  give  countenance  to  those  who  say,  '  Let 
us  sin  that  grace  may  abound.'    Oh  to  be  personally  the  soojects  of 
Aat  holv  sensibility,  which  shall  instinctively  recoil  at  the  base  sugges- 
tion! which  shall  constrain  us,  under  the  influence  of  horror,  to  say, 
*  God  forbid  f    If  such  be  the  state  of  our  minds,  there  will  not  pro- 
<;eed  frpm  our  lips  that  at  which  the  pious  would  mourn,  and  the  im* 
pious  rejoice.    As  *  good  men,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart»* 
we  shall  *  bring  forth  good  things.'    In  publishing  the  Gospel,  let  us 
never  forget  its  character.    It  is  not  merely  a  system— at  is  a  remc^dy.  ■ 
Let  us  not  imagine  that  we  have  only  to  preach  a  svstem,  and  that  the 
annunciation  of  it  is  to  act  as  a  kind  of  amulet  or  charm,  by  which  we 
thrive  away  the  evil  spirits.    Such  misconceptions,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  not  uncommon.    Those  by  whom  they  are  cherished,  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  us  for  illustrations,  if  not  for  proofs,  to  some  of  the ' 
miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.    Thus  we  are  told, 
the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  when  the  priests  of  t|ie  Lord  blew .  the 
divinely  appointed  trumpets.    The  two  cssss  are  in. their  naunrca  .to*. 
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tally  dHTerent.  Such  a  supposed  illustration  has  no  countenance  what- 
ever from  the  New  Testament.  Paul  does  not  compare  his  ministry 
and  that  of  his  fellow  labourers  to  tlie  *  blast'  of  a  ram's  horn,  but  to 
the  application  of  the  appropriate  warlike  instrument  which  levels  op- 
position before  it.  '  Tne  weapons  of  our  warfare/  said  he,  *  are  not 
carnal,  but  miffhty  through  God  to  pulling  down  of  strong  holds/  The 
Gospel,  indeed,  is  but  an  instrument,  dependent  for  its  success  upon 
the  power  of  God ;  but  it  is  the  appointed  and  suitable  instrument. 
Let  us  keep  this  in  view,  and  then  we  shall  not  merely  address  the  fa- 
culty of  hearing,  but '  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  coiMctenc^  in 
the  sight  of  God/  '  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord/  we  shall  *  per- 
suade men.'  By  the  *  mercies  of  God/  we  shall  *  beseech '  them. 
We  shall  *  warn  every  man,  and  teach  every  Tnan.'  The  judgements 
of  those  whom  we  address,  we  shall  inform  on  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  prove,  by  our  mode  of  administering  it,  that 
'  the  word  of  his  grace  is  able  to  build  them  up,  and  give  them  an  in- 
heritance among  all  them  that  are  sanctified.'  And  whilst  we  ought  • 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  deficient  in  doctrinal  statement* 
we  shall,  I  hope,  never  prove  ourselves  to  be  traitors  to  the  practical 
part  of  Go€Ps  Revelation.  While  some  assert  that  they  are  not  afraid 
to  preach  the  Gospel  doctrinallvy — 'doughty  champions  h— considering 
the  predilections  of  those  by  wnotii  they  are  surrounded,  they  incur  no 
risk  :'-— may  we  prove  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  preach  the  Gospel 
fully ^  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  afraid  to  preach  it  practically :  tnat 
we  are  not  afraid  to  tell  the  servant  the  duties  he  owes  to  a  master,  or 
to  tell  the  master  the  duties  he  owes  to  a  servant :  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  tell  the  child  the  duties  he  owes  to  a  parent,  nor  a  parent  the 
duties  he  owes  to  a  child :  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  *  affirm,  and  that 
not  only  occasionally,  but  *  constantly,'  and  not  only  generally,  but  in 
detail,  *  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God,  must  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works.'    pp.  53 — 5. 


Art.  IX.  The  Word  of  God  concerning  aU  vJio  are  in  Trouble  or 
Affliction.  Second  Edition.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,     l^mo.  pp.  26.  Price  6d.  Retford.  1822. 

'T^HIS  is  a  very  judicious  tract,  written  with  great  plainness, 
-**  aud  uniting  kindness  with  fidelity.  An  afflicted  mind 
requires  delicate  handling,  but  it  is  in  the  time  of  affliction 
that  truth  must  be  urged  home  on  the  conscience,  according 
as  the  sufierer  is  able  to  bear  it.  Those  only  who  are  ac- 
customed to  visit  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  poor 
in  their  affliction,  know  how  difflcult  it  is  to  be  faithful  and 
yet  not  harsh,  to  administer  legitimate  comfort  tempered  with 
seasonable  counsel.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  say  much, 
but  a  *  silent  preacher'  like  tnis  tract,  may  be  left  in  the  cot- 
tae;e  or  the  garret,  with  the  happiest  effect. 
Vol.  XIX.  N.  S.  2  U    , 
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Art.  X.  I,  An  Appeal  to  the  Religion,  JuHieef  and  Humanity  of  Hie  In* 
habitattts  of  the  British  Empire^  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  By  Wiiliam  Wilberforcey  Esq.  M .P*  8vo.  pp.  78. 
London.  1823. 

2.  Negro  Slavery  ;  or  a  View  of  aomc  of  the  more  prominent  Fea- 
tures of  that  State  of  Society  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  o£ 
America,  and  in  the  Colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  e^>eciA2ij  ia 
Jamaica.    Svo.  pp.118.    Price  38.    London.  1823. 

A  LTHOUGH  little  room  is  left  us  to  notice  the  important 
-^^  subject  of  these  deeply  interesting  pamphlets,  we  cannot 
Ist  another  month  pass  over  without  earnestly  recommending^ 
them  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  degraded  state  of  our 
colonial  population  is  a  consideration  which  ougbt  to  touch 
e¥€ry  professed  Christian.  It  is  a  national  sin  and  abomi- 
nation, the  guilt  of  which  the  man  is  guilty  in  some  degree  of 
participating,  who  can  think  of  it  with  indifference,  or  refuse 
to  think  of  when  it  is  thus  placed  before  him.  We  are  anxious 
to  stand  clear  of  this  guilt,  and  now  take  shame  for  our  past 
supineness.  The  mistaken  idea»  that  when  the  Abolitiolh  of 
the  Slave  Trade  received  the  assent  of  the  British  Legislature, 
every  thing  was  secured,  has,  we  fear,  too  extensively  induced, 
of  late  years,  a  criminal  inattention  to  the  ultimate  object,  the 
aboiition  of  slaveri/  itself.  The  details  contained  in  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  -eloquent  yet  dispassionate  pamphlet,  will  dissipate  this 
mistake,  and  will  leave  without  excuse  those  who  may  have 
hitherto  acted,  or  rather  ceased  from  taking  any  active  interest 
in  the  subject,  under  a  false  impression.  We  trust  that  the  pul- 
pit as  well  as  the  press,  will  be  employed  to  urge  home  upon 
the  consciences  ol  British  Christians,  their  duty  and  their  re- 
sponsibility in  reference  to  this  important  object,  which,  more 
tnan  perhaps  any  other,  demands  immediate  legislative  inter- 
ference. That  interference,  if  called  for  by  the  public  voice, 
will  not,  cannot  be  withheld.  We  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  we  leave 
withour  readers  this  solemn  appeal  of  the  venerable  individual 
who  now  once  more,  in  his  declining  years,  comes  forward  with 
the  unspent  ardour  of  his  youth,  to  plead  the  cause  of  our 
African  brethren. 
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Art.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

\*  Grnticmen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  Press,  toill  obUge 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject,  extent,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  tlie  public^  if  coH'^ 
sistent  with  its  piaru 


Mr.  J.  B.  Williamt,  of  Shrewnbury, 
li.is  1)1  eii  fur  some  time  past,  employing 
uioiiioiits  of  leisure  from  professional 
av(>catiuii!<,  in  selttrtiiig  and  arranging 
tlie  numerous  MSS.  in  his  poflseMiony 
and  wit  hi  D  bis  rench,  of  tb«  venerable 
Philip  HfrHry,  with  a  view  to  a  now  ami 
greatly  enlarge«V  edition  of  his  Life,  by 
his  Son  Matthew.  Mr.  WiUiama  i:»  de- 
sirous, prior  to  coinoiitling  the  work  to 
the  press,  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
taoily  of  iiMpecting  every  existing  docu- 
ment which  may  at  all  bear  upon  the 
obJLct,  and,  therefore,  solicits  from  the 
holders  of  such  papers,  the  temporary 
loan  of  them— ^ore  particularly  dtaries 
and  lettiTs  in  Mr.  Philip  Henry's  hand- 
writing—un<ler  the  assurance  that,  if  for- 
warded to  Mr.  W.  by  coach,  they  shall 
be  most  carefully  preserved,  and  returned 
free  o!'  expense. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  on  several  Sub- 
jects, with  not<  s  critical,  historical,  and 
explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swauu,  late  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, will  shortly  be  published. 

In  the  press,  The  Sunday  Scholar's 
Friendly  Iu:iiructor,  in  familiar  dialogues. 
By  the  Kev.  Joi»eph  Kirby. 

A  new  ur.d  rle^iant  edition  of  the 
whole  works  of  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lean, 
in  7  vols.  8vo.  will  be  ready  i«  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  J.  Mitchell  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  Introductory  Exercises  to  the 
Writing  uf  Creek,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  his  Introdoctory  Latin  Kxcr- 
ci)ies. 

Dr.  Gordon  Smith  hns  in  the  preis,  a 
new  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Forensic 
Medicine,  which  will  contain  much  ad- 
ditional matter.  The  volun«e  will  em- 
brace every  topic  on  which  the  medical 
Practitioner  is  liable  to  be  called  to  give 
a  professional  opinion  in  aid  of  judiciary 
inquiries. 

Dr.  Forster  is  about  to  ptiblish.  Illus- 
trations of  the  Mode  of  maintaining 
Ifralth,  cm'ing  Diseases,  aud  protracting 
l'f»ngevity,  by  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  Digestive  Organs ;  with  po|)ular  Ob- 
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servntionit  on  the  Influence  of  Pcculiari* 
ties  of  Air,  of  Diet,  and  of  Kxercise,  on 
the  Human  System.    In  one  vol.  8vo. 

Ml.  Karie  has  in  the  pressi  a  work  gob- 
taining,  1.  Practical  Remarks  on  Fmo- 
tures  at  the  Upper  Pari  of  the  Thigji, 
and  particularly  Fractm'cs  within  the 
Capsular  Lifcament;  with  critical  Qkh 
servations  on  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Treatise 
on  that  suLject. —  2.  Observations  oo 
Fracture!)  of  the  Olecranon.— 3.  Descrip- 
tioo  of  a  new  Apparatus  for  more  effbc- 
tually  securing  the  Upper  Extremity  \m 
cases  of  complicated  Injury  of  the  Sboui« 
der-joint  and  Scapula,  and  two  other 
papers. 

Id  the  press,  a  second  edition  of  tW 
Theory  aud  IVactice  of  Gas  Lighting,  by 
T.  S.  Peckston.  In  this  edition,  the  au- 
thor has  considerably  abridged  the  theoM 
retical  part  of  the  work  as  given  io  tk* 
first  edition  ;  and  to  render  it  as  usetel 
ais  posidble  to  every  practical  man,  there 
is  introduced  much  original  matter  refai* 
live  to  coal  gas,  and  an  entirely  mm 
treatise  on  the  economy  of  the  gases  ol»* 
taincd  for  illuminating  purposes  from 
oil,  turf,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  Frederic  Daoiell,  P.R.S.,  has  io 
the  press,  a  volume  of  Meteorological 
Essays,  embracing,  among  others,  the 
following  important  subjects:    On  the 
Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere ;  on  tht 
Radiation  of  the  Heat  in  the  Atmos- 
phere; on  Meteorological  Instruments ; 
on  the  Climate  of  London  ;  on  the  con* 
struction  and  uses  of  a  new  Hygrometer. 
Mr.    Robert    Meikleham,    Civil    En* 
gineer,  h.is  in   the   press,   a   Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Various  Methods  of  Heal* 
ing  Buildings,  by  Steam,  Hot-air,  Stoves, 
and  Open  Fires.     With  some  introduc- 
tory observations  on  the  combustion  of 
fuel,  on  the  contrivances  for    burning 
smoke,  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  economy  and  distribution  of  heat; 
with  numerous  explanatory  engravings. 

Mr.  Charles  Dubois,  F.L.S.,  is  about 
to  publish  in  a  small  volnme,  an  easy 
Introduction  to  Lamarck's  Airangement 
of  the  Genera  of  Shells,   being   a  free 
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tramlaiion  of  that  part  of  bit  work 
(I'Histotre  des  Animaax  sans  vertibres) 
which  treats  on  MaUuscs  with  Te«u- 
ceous  coverings;  to  which  are  ailded 
illastraiire  rrmarks,  additional  observa- 
tion»,  aud  a  synoptic  table. 

Captain  A.  Cruise,  of  the  84th  Regi- 
ment, has  ill  the  press.  Journal  of  a  Ten 
Month's  Resirience  in  New  Zealand, 
which  will  appear  next  month  in  an 
dctavo  Tolome. 

James  Shergold  Boone,  M.A.  will  pub« 
lisb  in  a  few  days,  a  Poetical  Sketch,  in 
Three  Epistles,  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Canning,  entitled,  Men  and 
Things  in  1823. 

The  Rev.  G.  Wilkins,  Aotbor  of  the 
History  of  the  Destniction  of  Jerusalem, 
Ice.  &c.,  will  shortly  poblith  in  a  doo- 
deeimo  rolame,  An  Antidote  to  the 
Poison  of  Scepticism. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Rev. 
R.  Warner,  Rector  of  Great  Chalfield, 
Wilts,  will  publish  the  first  part  of  lllns- 
trations  Historical,  Biographical,  and 
Mifcellaneons,  of  the  Novels  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverly,  with  criticiMDs  general 
and  particular,  in  three  parts.    * 

Preparing  for  pablicatiou.  Historical 
Notices  of  two  characters  in  Peveril  of 
the  Peak;  to  be  printed  in  post  8vo. 
uniform  with  that  work. 

In  the  press,  a  Memoir  of  Central 
India,  with  the  history  and  copious  illos- 
trations  of  the  past  and  preaeot  coodi- 
tion  of  that  Country.    In  9  volt  Sva, 


with  an  original  map  reoeoUy  eouflnici* 
ed,  tables  of  the  revenue,  pupwlation, 
Itc,  a  geologieal  report  and  comprebto* 
»ive  index.  By  Sir  John  Malctttm, 
G.C.B.,lcc. 

In  the  press.  Imaginary  Cooversatioiia 
of  eminent  Statesmen  and  Literary 
Men,  Aaclent  and  Modevtt.  By  Waller 
Savage  Landor,  £i«q. 

In  the  press.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
France  in  the  Years  18l 6  awl  1817.  By 
Prances  Jane  Cary.  1  vol.  8va 

Flora  Oomeitica,  or  Xht  Poetical 
Flower  Garden.  Being  a  Calalegwe  oi 
Plants  that  may  be  reared  in  the  House ; 
especially  noticing  such  as  are  most  re- 
markable for  l>eaaty  of  form  or  coloor, 
loxurmnce  of  foliage,  sweetness  of  per- 
fume, or  from  inlarestiog  or  poetical  as* 
sociatipns,  with  their  history ;  with  di- 
rections for  their  ireatmeut.  Illustra- 
ted with  nnnMrous  quotations  from  the 
works  of  the  poets  by  whom  the  several 
Flowers  bare  b(^n  celebratcsd. 

In  the  pre»,  Mark  Macrabin  the 
Camerooiao,  a  Tale.  By  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, Autlior  of  Sir  Marmadukc 
Maxwell,  Su% 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,  M.  A. 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St  John's  Chapel, 
Hackney,  ice. ;  ooutaining  Animadver- 
sions on  His  **  Respectful  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,"  on  the  Subject  of  the 
BiUe  Society.  By  tb«  Rev.  John  Pater- 
son,  IXD.  St.  Petersburg. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


iiooaAPiir. 

Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  from  Child- 
hood to  the  Age  of  Nineteen.  With 
anecdotes  descriptive  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  some  account  of  the 
s^l,  climate,  and  vegetable  productions 
of  the  territory  westward  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   By  John  D.  Hunter.  8vo.  ISs. 

Three  Years*  Adventures  of  a  Minor, 
in  England,  Africa,  Ihe  West  Indies, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  By  MHI- 
liam  Butterworth,  Engraver,  post  8va 
9s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of 
Serjeant  B  ,  late  of  the  Royals. 

Written  by  Himself.     12mo.  5s. 

PlltS  AKTS. 

A  Series  of  Groups,  illostratiug  the 
Physiognomy*  Manners,  and  Character 


of  the  People  of  France  and  Germany. 
By  G.  Lewis.  In  imperial  Svo.  31.  3u*^ 
UMdinm  4to*  31.  13s.— and  prooia, 
on  royal  4to.  41.  i4s.  6d.  half-bouud. 

OltVMT. 

The  Fifth  V^ilnme  of  Dr.Lingnrd's  His- 
tory of  England,  conUining  tbe  Reigns  of 
the  Queens  Mary  and  Eliaabeth.  4to. 
II.  15s. 

Memoires  Historiques,  Politiqocs,  ci 
MilitHires,  snr  la  Revolution  de  NapIt  a 
en  1820  et  1821 ;  et  les  canaesqui  Pout 
amen^  Par  le  General  Caraapoaa. 
Acoompagnte  de  pi4ces  jnstifioativea. 
8vow  18s. 

The  Saxon  Cbnmiclea,  with  an  English 
Translatlooy  and  Notea,  Critical  and  Ka- 
planatory.  By  tbe  Rev.  J.  Ingram.  lat« 
Saxnn  Professor  in  the  Untver^ity  ol 
Oxfoi^     To  which  are  added,  a  new 


iiil  of  IKorfa  rtcently  Published. 
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and  CQpioii*  ChfonQlofic«l»  Topoffra* 
pbini,  ami  Cki«t«rial  Index,  wiib  •  short 
Onmmar  of  the  Saxoo  LMgi»g«.  4to. 
31.  ]3«.  64I. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Hiitury  of 
Kngland  dnring  tbc  Middle  Ages,  oom- 
f>riihi9  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VI.  &lwartl 
IV*  lUittrdV.  Rieherd  111.  and  Henry 
VII.    By  Sharcm  Turner,  F.8.A.   iio. 

MtOICISI. 

An  BvpoMlion  of  the  Principles  of 
Pnftbology,  nod  of  Ute  Treaiineot  of  Dia* 
eaaea.  By  Daniel  Tring,  M.  D.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
London.  8vo.  148. 

MISCBLLAIIIOOS. 

0 

Letters  on  the  Art  of  Miniature  Paint- 
ing.    By  L.  Mansion.  7s. 

An  Bssey  on  the  History  and  Theory 
of  Music ;  and  on  the  QusJhiet,  Capa> 
biltlies,  and  Manageocnt  of  the  human 
Voioe.  By  J.  Nathan,  Author  of  the 
Hebrev  Melodies,  dec  royal  4to.  41. 

The  Art  of  Valuing  RenU  and  Td- 
lagea ;  wherein  is  explained  the  Manner 
of  valuing  the  Tenant's  Right,  on  en- 
tering and  qniuiog  Panns,  in  Yorkshire 
aoil  the  adjoining  Counties.  By  J.  S. 
Bayldoo,  Land  Agent.  8ro.  7s. 

Integrity :  a  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Hoffland, 
Author  of  Tales  of  the  Manoi^— Sun  of 
a  Gcoiut,  &c.  &c.    12mo-  6s. 

Body  aiid  Soul.  Volume  the  Second. 
8vo.  9s. 

On  Bdnration.  Bv  the  late  President 
Dwigfci.  l8mo.  Is.  6d. 

PH1L0L0CY. 

An  Introduction  to  fhe  Hebrew  Lan* 
gaage.  By  W.  H.  Hdnemantt,  Pro* 
feiaor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Qerman  Lin* 

guages.     5%, 

pomtr. 

Italy :  a  Poem.  By  Samuel  Rogers, 
Ks<|>  crOwn  8iro.  8s.  od. 

The  Works  of  Garoi  lasso  de  la  Vega, 
i^urnomed  the  Prince  c»f  Castilian  Poets, 
translated  into  English  Verse;  with  a 
Critical  and  Historical  Ebsay  on  Spanish 
Poetry,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
J.  H.'WiflTen.  postSro.  19a. 

Poetical  Mcmoirs«<*The  Exile:  a 
Tale.  By  J4me»  Bhnd,  Author  of  th« 
Vale  (if  Slaughden.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

FaMcs  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  Rhymes 


on  the  R«iad,  Ice  lee.  By  Tbomf  a  Brown, 
the  Younger,  Secictary  uf  the  Poco-cu- 
rante  Society,  and  Author  of  the  Fudge 
Family  and  the  Twopenny  Potft-bag, 
88.  6d. 

Cardinal  Beaton;  a  Drama,  in  Fne 
Acts.  By  William  Tennant,  Author  of 
Anster  Fair,  Ice.  8vo.  69.  sewed. 

Th«*  Forest  Minsirri  aifH  other  Poemn. 
By  Williain  and  Mary  Howitt,  f.cap  Sro. 
7s.  6d. 

niMLOOT. 

Sabbaths  at  Hume  i  or  a  Help  to  their 
rJKht  Improvement;  founded  on  the 
xliid.  and  xliiid.  Psalms.  Intended  for 
the  use  of  pious  perMMis  when  prevented 
from  attending  the  public  worship  of 
Ood.     By  Henry  March.  8vo.  7s. 

Lectures  on  Genesis ;  or  plain  Histo- 
rical Sermons  on  the  Leading  Charac- 
ters and  most  Important  Events  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
James  Rudge,  D.  D,  F.R.S.  8  vols.  8vo» 
II.  Is. 

Bishop  Marsh's  Theological  Lecturt-s, 
Part  VII.  On  the  Authority  of  the  Old 
Testament.  8vo.  9s. 

FiTe  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  as  bearing  Testimony  to  the  Di- 
vinity of  our  Saviour;  delivered  on  the 
Fridi^s  during  Lent,  1823.  By  C.  J^ 
Blomfield,  D.  D.  Rector  of  St.  ISotolph's, 
Bishopsgate,  and  Archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester. 19mo.  Sa. 

A  Present  for  the  Coovaleieent ;  or, 
for  thoee  to  whom,  it  is  hoped,  some 
recent  affliction  has  been  attended  with 
a  Divine  Blessing;  and  for  New  Cou« 
veru  to  Religion  in  general.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fry,  Rector  of  Desford,  Lei* 
oesttrshire,  Author  of  the  Sick  Man*t 
Friend,  Ice.  18ma  is. 

The  Faith  once  delivered'to  the  Saints 
Defended ;  being  the  SubsUnce  of  three 
Sermons  on  the  Consistency,  Truth  and 
Importance  of  the  generally-received 
Opinion  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 
By  William  France.  8vob  3s. 

Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Children  and 
Youth  in  Sunday  Schools.  By  the  Rev* 
A.  Bishop.  9d.  or  Is.  8d.  perdoseo. 

A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  late 
J.  Plaisto,  Ksq.  Preached  at  Chichester* 
By  WiHiam  Vuwli^,  M.  A. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures  vin- 
dicated, or  apparently  contradictory 
passages  reconciled,  in  a  series  of  le^ 
turcs.    By  John  llayier  Cox.  Svo    7s.  6d) 
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CORRESPO]JDENC?E 

TO  TllK  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  KEYIBW* 

Sir,  S,  Camden  Street,  Camden  Town,  April  2lii,  18SS 

A  FEW  daystigo  I  met  with  the  passage  in  the  last  number 
of  your  RevieiTi  iyi  which  you  do  me  the  honour  of  introductnf  ne 
and  my  religious  sentiments  to  the  notice  of  the  public.     I  met  with 
it  very  accidentally ;  for  I  cannot  declare  myself  *  A  constant  Read^ 
of  your  work  i  and  how  often  I  may  have  similarly  figured  in  your 
p^eSy  I  know  not.    You  are  pleased  to  amuse  yourself  and  your 
readers  with  my  '*  absurdities"-«*my  '*  almost  facetious  reasoning^-^ 
my  ''  Hibernian  Logic/*  &c.  &c.     1  confess  I  do  not  consider  it  al* 
together  fair  to  let  off  merely  such   incidental  squibs  against  one^ 
who  has  been  for  so  many  years  publishing  his  sentiments  on  scrip- 
tuni  sObjectSb    If  you  think-— as  no  doubt  you  do— that  my  sen- 
timents are  false,  and  that  you  can  refute  them,  why  do  you  not  di- 
rectly review  any  of  my  publications  in  which  they  are  asserted  t  I 
aend  you  copies  of  two  or  three  of  them,  that  you  may  not  plead 
ignorance  of  their  existence.    Meanwhile  I  trust  that  your  feeUMSv 
as  professedly  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters,— to  say  notbtng 
more, — ^wiH  lead  you  to  give  a  place  to  the  following  brief  remarks 
on  the  passage,  m  which  you  nold  me  up  to  the  laughter  of  jroor 


It  is  rather  unfair  either  to  adduce  a  quotation  from  my  wrltinga, 
without  referring  to  the  work  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  ;  or  to  mark 
as  a  quotation  from  mv  writings,  words  which  are  no  where  to  bo  found 
in  them.  That  you  have  done  this,  I  am  sure :  though  I  readily 
admit  that  aa  argument  substantially  similar  to  that  which  you  ibrm 
Ibr  me,  does  occur  in  some  of  my  theological  pieces : — I  cannot  now 
exactly  say  in  which.— But,  passing  this,  I  come  to  the  reasoning 
which  you  mark  as  absurd,  as  Hibernian  logic,  Jesuitry,  &&  And 
pardon  me»  as  a  blundering  Hibernian,  for  avowing  my  unaltered 
coBviction  that  the  reasoning  is  most  simple,  clear,  and  conclusive. 

I  have  long  coofended — ^with  those  that  you  term  Saademanians, 
and  against  the    popular  divines — tliat  the  scriptural  meaning  of 
Jiuih  tn   Christ  b  merely  believing  the  testimony  contained  in  the 
SeriptiMPea  coDceming  Christ;— in  that  simple  sense  of  the  word 
MSmr^  which  supersedes  all  further  inquiry  into  the  import  of  the 
term  faith,  while  it  leaves  open  the  grand  inquiry  into  the  divine 
Ustmony  which  is  sent  into  the  world  **  for  the  obedience  of  faith.** 
I  have  maintained  this  in  opposition  to  all  the  views,  which  represent 
fittth  aa  some  mysterious  toork,  act,  or  exercise  of  the  mind,  which 
a  aimier  yet  uabelieviag  is  called  to  perform — instructed  how  to  per- 
form—and exhorted  to  exert  himself  for  its  due  performance.    And 
I  admit,  Sur,  that  I  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  argue,  that  those  who 
BMiintain  any  such  views  of  faith  as  the  latter,  are  but  deceiving 
tkeandvea  and  others  in  a8serting-~(as  thev  often  do) — that  a  sinner 
is  not  justified  by  works,  or  by  something  that  he  docs  ;  inasmuch  aa, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  distinguish  between  a  work  done — and  an 
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ad  done— by  the  sinner: — such  is  the  habitude  of  my  Hibemiau 
inleNect.  Indeed  the  only  difference  between  you,  for  instance*  and 
die  grossest  advocates  for  justification  by  xoorks^  appears  to  me  plainhr 
to  be  this;  that  vou  conceive  the  thing  to  be  done  for  jtistification  in 
the  sight  of  God,  is  a  mental  act,  while  they  conceive  it  to  be  what 
is  called  in  common  parlance-^an  outward  good  life. 

N0W9  Sir,  it  is  very  easy  for  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  Review  to 
assert  that  this  simple  reasoning  is  **  almost  facetious*' — **  meant  to 
turn  the  whole  subject  of  justincation  by  faith  to  ridicule" — that  it 
**  hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer/'  Sec.  &c.  But  let  me  observe  to 
yotiy  tfiat  such  assertions  are  no  argument;  though  perhaps  the  most 
Bucoessftil  way  of  opposing  truth.  The  more  abiRird  my  reasoning  is, 
the  more  easily  may  it  be  exposed  bv  fair  reasoning.  I  invite  you 
10  the  attempt,  but  I  suspect  you  will  find  it  too  hard  lor  you. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  suspicion,  when  I  look  at  the 
Kttia  scrap  of  Eclectic  logic, — (I  will  not  call  it  Engiiih:  for  I 
would  leave  the  illiberality  of  such  national  sneers  to  the  privUeged 
order  of  writers  who  assume  the  office  of  Reviewers) — which  you 
condescend  to  eroplov  against  my  **  Hibernian  logic/^  You  say^-^ 
''  the  reasoner  would  hardly  deny  that  hearing... is  an  act  of  the 
mind.'*  It  must  amuse  you  greatly  to  be  told,  that  /  do  eeriously  deny 
it.  In  hearing  there  is  an  impression  made  on  my  bodily  organs,  and 
conveyed  to  my  mind:  but  in  receiving  that  impression,  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Locke — (who  I  suppose  was  of  Irish  extraction) — 
that  I  am  perfectly  po^Wvf;  that  I  cannot  help  receiving  tfie  impres- 
sion,  and  cannot  alter  or  modify  it.  Your  logic  may  hove  taught  you 
otherwise.  But  pardon  me  for  requesting  that  you  will  forbear  the 
exercise  of  your  active  powersy  the  first  time  a  pistol  is  fired  off  by 
your  ear,  and  try  not  to  hear  it.  You  seem  indeed  to  have  had  some 
misgiving  about  the  assertion  that  hearing  is  an  oci  of  the  mind ;  for 
you  immediately  subjoin  the  term  listenings  as  if  the  two  things  were 
equivalent.  In  listening.  Sir,  the  man  is  active^  in  so  fkr  as  he  en- 
deavours to  dispose  his  organs  so  as  to  catch  the  sound.  Yet  even 
theoy  in  hearing  the  sound,  I  do  assert,  that  the  mind  does  nothing. 
Ftobably  you  may  pereeive  in  this  distinction  materials  for  a  very  fine 
popular  sermon  on  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done  by  a  sinner  in 
CNraer  to  justification. 

One  word  on  my  meaning  *'  to  turn  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  into  ridicule."  What  is  commonly  put  forward  under  that 
name  by  the  class  of  divines  called  evangelical,  I  view  as  a  doctrine 
at  once  wicked  and  absurd  : — most  wicked,  as  an  insidious  corruption 
of  the  most  important  scriptural  truth  ;  and  most  d>surd,  as  outrag- 
ing every  principle  of  right  reason,  and  as  utieriy  inconsistent  with 
various  principles  which  they  themselves  verbally  acknowledge.  I 
therefore  consider  myself  not  only  bound  to  expose  its  contrariety 
with  the  word  of  God,  but  at  full  liberty  to  mark  its  ridictd^us  ah- 
surdity.  This  however  is  a  very  different  thing  from  turning  the 
blessed  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  into  ridicule. 

As  to  the  Rev.  James  Carlile's  remarks  on  my  sentiments,  though 
you  vouch  for  tlieir  justice^  it  would  be  very  easy  to  expose  the  so* 
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proofs  of  biM  in  the  translator,  519 ; 
aatbor't  ootions  of  a  purgatory,  590. 
Bible,  the,  AJezander't  new  ? ersiun  of, 
376. 

■  Society^  >iorrit*sc|afget  againit 

the,  ezpoied,  75,  H  teq.  ;  tee  Sdiole- 
6eld. 
Bible  teacher's  oianaal,  188,  et  ffy. ;  tsi- 
portante  qf  a  literal  aequaintmot  wUk  iA# 
Seripimrti,  189. 
Biblical  illustrations,  171  ;  see  Belsham, 

Border,  Gisborne. 
Body  and  Soul,  283  —  5;  objections 
which  lie  against  religious  novels,  S89 ; 
avowed  object  of  the  author  to  coun« 
teract  evangelical  religion.  t6.  ;  eariet- 
iure  qf  certain  ghomg  rtGghaistf,  ib» ; 
establishments  rest  on  an  alliance  be« 
tween  religion  and  the  world,  284  ;  ri- 
baldry and  profaoeoess  of  the  author, 
285. 

Bonaparte,  memoirs  of,  113,  313;  see 
Napoleon. 

Sonar's  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
Jodas  Iscariot,  87,  ei  teg, ;  the  tract 
recommended  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  87 ; 
eiLceptiooa  to  its  statements  as  regard 

.  the  views  of  Judas,  88 ;  Mackoight's 
rtmarks  6n  the  probable  moiives  of  the 
traitor,  ib. ;  Bishop  Porteus*s  view  of 
tbec'ase,  89  i  true  explanation  of  his 
couduct,  10. 

iftore,  the,  phCn^me'noa  of,  51. 

Borrenstein^s  fables  of  the  Syriac  and 
^rabic  cbaradert,  885. 

B/acebri4ge  Hall,  233,  et  teg, ;  effect 

'    prodooed  on  the  public  by  the  Sketch 

'    Book,  233;  autborUfarettdi  to  Engtaad, 

'  334  i  comparative  merit  of  the  pre* 
sent  work,  236 ;  English  scenery,  ih. ; 
remarks  om  the  Englitk  character ,  237 ; 
Dame  fTeyliger*t  tkop,  239  $  her  ssa 
Do/pk,  248;  hit  introditction  to  Dr. 
Knipperhntuen,  241 ;  a  roSAy  Sunday  ai 
aa  inn,  242;  the  rookery,  9AS, 

Brown's    memoirl  of  Hervey,  456,  7; 

•  character  of  llervpy's  writings,  456  ; 
bis  want  of  success  as  a  preacher,  457. 

Bowles's  grave  of  the  last  Saxon,  562, 
et  teg. ;  notice  of  author's  controversy 

'  with  Lord  Byron,  562 ;  author's  son- 
nets, ii-i  want  of  coropresion  the 
fault  of  his  blunk  verse,  563;  the 
present  pOem  a  failore,  ib, ;  toag  of 
tke  tpirUtt  ik.  i  speech  of  Edgar^AtkeHmg, 
564 ;  defects  of  the  story,  565 ;  cam- 
iug  teette,  ik.  ;  tomg,  566. 

Bowring's  details  of  an  arrest,  &c.  548, 
etteg.  ;  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the 
EngUib  government,  548 ;  opinion  of 


Fremk  eomud,  ik,;  the  priodple  of 
non-interfereoce  unsound,  549  ;  csiua- 
guemat  qftka  aliea  kill,  550;  its  open- 
tion  distinguished  from  Mr.  Bovring^ 
1^551. 

Bristed  on  the  Angliean  aad  Aaglo- 
Ameiiean  chorches,  53,  oi  $tf,g  real 
nature  of  the  point  at  isaue  wtetifc  ta 
church  polity,  53;  episcopacy  dia- 
raJishad  If  6rmifi  of  power,  54 1  cha- 
racter of  Wilk«*s  **  oondativo  dafana 
and  dutiea,*'  ik,  f  iatportaitee  qf  ike  im^ 
guirjf  to  AmerieOf  54 ;  pedigree  aod 
early  life  of  the  author.  A,  ;  Hekap 
Mmdthekeoi  of  a  tekootrtkeUiam^ik,; 
reatont  for  moi  etiieriig  tke  ehmkf  56  } 
kiikap  Wairkmton'e  tktarfp^  wHimtetf  m^ 
scriptural,  ik. ;  tett  and  corperatiom  actr 
impoUtkf  57 :  preteni  state  qf  tke  Aemi' 
can  episcopei  ckurekf  58;  character  of 
the  .author's  perfiMinanoe»  59 ;  ttokeqf 
tke  Irish  church  tm  »gitwteat  agfmtl 
church  etittkRshmnUt,  ik, ;  weaee  eomags 
Heal  piety  out  qf,  than  v$  the  ckmrchqf 

*  Eagiamd,  60;  okHgalkms  of  saaety  le 
English  dittentert,  61;  i4«  At^ticmt 
ckurck  a  perteattor  qfeoemgelical  rc^apa, 
62  ;  •'  Ckrisiim  okserver^s*  apology  foe 
tke  act  qf  uniforwdty  eipoeed,  63  ;  ia6« 
delity  in  England  prevalent  before  tbe 
French  revolution,  64;  moral  cflki- 
ency  of  an  establishment  to  t»e  exa- 
mined apart  from  the  religioos  insti« 
tations  independent  on  it,  ik,g  com- 
plaints  qf  piom  ckurchmem  on  the  eu^foci 
qf  patronage  an  argument  ^finsi  dink 
ettaklithmenltt66;  case  itf  fhmaeSeoUp 
ik.  i  numbers  of  clergy  in  America,* 
66  ;  question  of  supply  and  demand 
in  respect  to  religious  iostmctioa,  ik.  ^ 
episcopal  churck  of  Aramiem  tke  kaei  gfim 
dent  \n  tke  country,  67 ;  reasons  for  not 
wishing  the  subversioa  of  existing  est^ 
blish  meats,  68^ 

Border  (H.  P.]  on  the  attributes,  351,  ot 
eeg.;  the  Divine  attribotca  ooC  aoflci- 
entty  dwelt  on  by  nodeni  divinai^ 
352;  advantages  of  preaohi^g  to  m 
scries,  353  ;  merits  of  the  volQne,t6«  / 
nature  of  future  klestedness  mad  prospect 
qf  the  impenitent  at  oridmg  fiom  tke 
eternity  of  God,  354 ;  l}ioine  paiienm 
iUuttrated  in  reference  to  idokiry,  356  j 
Divine  sovereigaty^  ik. 

Burder's  (Sam.)  oriental  literature,  110, 
ei  teg. ;  verbal  coincldeacea  oftca  mia* 
takai  for  legitimate  illuatratioB  of 
Soriptnre,  171  ;  instances  of  critical 
trifling,  ik, ;  on  the  phrase  *  daagbter 
of  Zion,'  1 72  ;  iUutiratioM  qf  Psalm  sk. 
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-••A.;  otfier  cseepliooablt  llluiitrm- 
iious,  IIS. 

Jl«tl6r>i,  Bithop,  defioJtkiii  of  piety  «z- 
amioeil,  106. 

ByfOQ%  kurd^  *  kmwm  and  «tnh»*  notice 
of,  916 ;  exbaailad  appearaooe  of  tbe 
author's  mind,  16. 

Werner,  196,  148,  ei  ttq.  ; 
hit  lordship's  pnblio.  cbnracter  co»- 
trnnod  with  that  of  h>rd  iohn  Roasell, 
196;  argument  of  the  peem»  14S; 
merits  of  Miss  Lee^  originali  ih.{ 
ifte/sgiis  AifMMfi  fVenm  mtd  Ms  0(/e, 
149;  ramarks  on  the  character  of 
Werner,  158;  ingudicioos  deviattons 
lirom  '  Kmit3sni!r,'  16. ;  Jim  ppotirapU 
io  a  dimmnd^  •1S4 ;  the  poem  a  ooiifir- 
4natioti  of  the  opinion  that  tbe  author 
•bee  not  the  drttinatic  faculty,  155. 

Caietniea,  tendency  of,  vindiceled  from 
Or.  Gopleston't  charges,  fcc.  99,  961 ; 
iMdtceiacf  ^f  immgkuig  egtvut,  939. 
Campao'sy  madamey  memoirs  of  Marfe 
Antoinette,  4 15,  ti  $tf, ;  liceitUooiness 
of  the  court  of  France  under  LouisX  V., 
415$  e«ccdbte  of  ikt  Mgdmcikm  ^f  itdk. 
ARmmnt,  416;  Hradoks  •bd^tcHom  ^f 
mll§»  7ifrcs^,417;  ^$wd§tifmiU  q/T 
-    tk»  princm^B  ioUet,  ib.;  character  of 
Jdarie  Antoinette,  418;   ecoount  of 
mad.    Campnn,  419;    description  of 
the  four  dangbtan  of  Louis  XV.,  ih. ; 
tiiptMe^4keirdaUgiMUrrimiwHkikg 
iimg,  490^  dtadtrily  ijtke  kmg  m  hrwmk^ 
i^  eggt^  491  ;  aMikor*iJirti  imlrodmiion 
I0  ikt  Jdng,  i4. ;  sequel  to  the  history 
of  mad.  Campan,  i5. ;  ominous  cir^ 
cumstanceo  connected  with  the  life  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  499 ;  tficiing  ajue- 
d»U^  493 ;  fetal  influence  of  the  abb4 
<le  Vermoadi  t^.;  JirU  tppearuim  el 
osnn»  ^  I4e  daMpkineu^  494;  dtUk  ^ 
Lmu  XF.f  i6. ;  description  of  Louis 
XVL,  495 ;  remarks  on  author's  apo- 
logy  for  the  queen's  levity  of  conduct, 
iimf   mmtedoU  0/  iki  ^«c««*«  miUmgr^ 
496 ;  man  witb  tbe  iron  mnsk,i4. ;  in- 

of  the  Poligoac  family,  497 ; 

>«/  Oleelt  eetf  yetiri$,  ib, ;  erne* 
dMtt/'AMer,  498;  disastrous  choice 
of  the  arebbishop  of  Sens  as  minister, 
499;  eeeniile  ^fjke  yeree,  ib. ;  oondnct 
of  tlie  court  at  the  commencement  of 
tbe  refolotion,  430;  noble  eoodaei  of 
BofntmMf  t5. ;  itrassness  end  weakness 
of  the  king,  431;  storming  of  the 
Ttoileries,  439. 
Carhle's  sermons  on  .lepentanoe  and 
lbitb»  397,  SI  isy. ;  aiil4or*«  iUmiraiimi 
V  Mr^  fl^9ik€t*i  Mfkumt  331 ;  his  o^rn 


view  of  Ibitb  contradictory,  ib, ;  cor- 
reetnesB  of  bis  representation  of  the 
eiBcacy  of  faith  as  derived  fh>m  the 
truth  it  iatroduees  into  the  soul,  940 ; 
bis  distincUon  between  faith  and  tielief 
'    inadmisAble,  ib.  ;  rebieiitot  of  men  to 
<ti4snl  to  tbe  Diome  tettititofry,  341 ;  coo- 
tents  of  the  volume,  349. 
Carritigton's  banks  of  Tamar,  459;  Itetf 
oa  Ouutmat  Mon^  465 ;   aafAor*#  ee- 
eouni  qf  hit  tircumrtoneot,    467;    tbe 
boHthjff  468;  teetufy  of  moimi  kdgt^ 
eifsiAe,  469 ;  ship~taimch,  470 ;  somtf  oa 
the  TbaMT,  471 ;  foawr  Heor  the  Wnt^ 
479 ;  merits  of  the  poem,  473^ 
Chateaubriand,  character  of,  391. 
Chnrches,  reinaVks  00  tlie  architeetore 

of,  544,  et  teq,  ; 
Clarke's  history  of  intolerance,  voL  ii„  . 
450,  ei  teq. ;  contents  and  character  of 
the  work,  450 ;  r apidies  tefloamiewy 
qf  Mebommednt  mod  Cknaiont,  ib.s 
mahomme<ftim  more  Chrittian  than 
popery,  451 ;  spread  of  mahommedism 
to  be  accounted  for  only  on  this  prin- 
ciple* 459;  Christianity  innocent  of 
sanctioning  intolerance  459 ;   prsisl. 
tmtutm  not  tbe  paghMor  ofAeretiett  ib,  g 
schisms  quite  as  numerous  belore  the 
reformation,  454 ;  ssr^Mamf  notare  ^ 
berttjf  end  tekitwt^    ib. ;    heresy    and 
•chiilm  equally  chargeable  on  national 
and  securian  churches,  455. 
Collet's  relics  of  literature,  357,  el  j«y.  / 
the  nonsense  of  one  age  the  wisdom  of 
another,  357;   fo/frali»e,  mm  deteritam 
apohgme,  358 ;  tbe  tmam'tpifit,  e  pecin, 
360;   chanicter  of  Wilmot«  eairi   of 
Rochester,  16. ;  kttert  to  hi*  iotbf,  361 ; 
tetier/rom  a  condemned  cnmimml  qffeiimg 
to  teli  bit  bodf^  ib.i  munuteript  dinrg^ 
1779,  4,  3t>9 ; '  wr  baoe  e  Domgtmt  petJ 
364. 
Confessions  of  an  opium-eater,  366,  ^ 
eeq, ;  character  of  the  work,  366 ;  re- 
cords of  opium-eaters,   967;    early 
hislory  of  the  author,  ih, ;  engia  qfkit 
oomtroetioE  tke  babit,  368 ;  his  abtfurd 
denial  of  the  intoxicating  power  of 
opiuo^  ib. ;   eear  0/  o  eurgeom,   369 ; 
case  of  an  eld  whiskey  drinker,  i5. ; 
antlior's  own  case  esamiucd,  370 ;  ef- 
fects of  the  practice  on  tbe  consti- 
tution, a6.  ;  immoral  tendency  of  the 
work,  371. 
Copleston*i  remarks  on  objections  to  hit 
inquiry,  18,  etteq,;  state  of  the  con- 
troversy, 18 ;  author  charged  by  Mr. 
Grii^/ubt  wiIm  eating  up  bit  worA  retpeei* 
ing  enbbitbop  Kingf  19;  bh  mitemptio 
oceommt  for  tbe  swraftfry  qfpndetHmikwM 
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SI ;  hif  cK^ttMdion  tfVMtkfiMAory, 
2d;  author  ooovicted  by  PbilalcthM 
of  iSMcaniey  respecting  the  ftrmiuian 
divtnei,  83;  logooiftchy  between  Dr. 
C  «iid  Mr.  Griofield,  iA. ;  meUfpkofomi 
maiofgf  AUngtntkedt  84  ;  •uthor'e  die- 
tindJon  lii«ccQrite»  85$  extradfrcm 
hlihop  Brtwn  on  amiiogg,  ib* ;  recapi« 
talenon  off  objeetiooi  to  aothor's  phi« 
loiophy^Sfi;  hit  aocoant  of  tbe  man* 
ner  in  which  we  artive  at  the  idea  of 
pretcience  facorrecty  iA>  ,*  expectation 
not  preidenee,  87  j  neoeirity  of  what 
b  certainly  fbture,  i6. ;  prefcience  not 
destfttcUre  of  motive  in  holy  natures* 
88  $  ▼olgar  sopbiso  examined,  that 
DifiLepiedeitination  supersedes  moral 
agency,  89 ;  what  liberty  is  necessary 
to  a  moral  agent,  31 }  opinion  of  tbe 
assembly  of  divines  respecting  fiiee- 
wtll,  38}  ckaUomffom  Dideni  enpkih- 
iopikal  nscgrtily^  tf«;  fallacy  of  his 
argument,  33;   remarks   of   bishop 

.  Hotsley  on  necessiiy  and  final  causes, 
tA. ;  Dti  C  a  superficial  tbeol()gian« 
36  \  oalvi^am  truth  lU-sUted,  37. 

Crayon,  Geofirey,  ellbct  produced  by 

.    his  skotoh-hookt  833 ;  see  Braoebridge 

.   IlalL 

€!rmaiom^  fjiohgjMkuiOfjf  of  £4r,  46;  see 
Penn* 

Cruelty,  mnsory  remarks  on  the  eHl  of, 
177,  ti  mf.g  utracioos  barbarity  of 
Snilthfield  drovers,  177 ;  treatment  of 
animab  a  criterion  of  character,  178 : 
crutiiiff9oemU  om  ikt  beUtf  thai  bmies 
do  mfir%  tfri ;  importance  of  the  act 
for  prevention  of  cruelty,  i^.;  komt 
mmkmrieBcalUtJor^  179. 

Deluge,  geological  opinkms  respecting 
the,  48. 

Dissent,  Johnson's  reasons  for,  9I« 

Dissenteiu,  obligations  of  society  to,  61 ; 
9ol  guU^  of  hrodditg  ih*  UnUf  98 ;  not 
implicated  in  tbe  catholic  question, 
194 ;  vindicated  from  archbishop  Ma- 
gee,  849. 

Downe'Aletten  from  Bleefclenburg,  850, 
et  H^  f  merits  of  the  volume,  250 ; 
curious  blunders,  851 1  tenu  near  ASo/* 
tehwgf  iS.  ;  dunipHon  of  ikt  eotUe  t(f 
Sdmowh  ^^9  Lobeek,  853;  ihop^ 
ktffmff  at  ijtbtrk^  ib.  s  ike  drmiPt  odor 
near  AUertdorf,  854 ;  rofol  omtiquariti^ 
MM,  855  f  ootomH  4  Ike  Fnikdeian,  ik. ; 
l^gMif  ^ikt  FemelhHkiff  ettalo^  S57; 
visit  to  lUopsiock's  wMow,  858 ;  Jon- 
isfl»«A, 

DrisroPs  Iretand,  see  0*Drisrol. 

JJfM»4  AHoremt  Aikondoff,  854. 


.  Eetinm  ill^  kf*  €9idmik  ^^  t»— 16. 

Bdmeston's  Sacred   Lyrics^  third 
877 ;  4y>m  M  <As  XH 
f5. 

Bdroonstone%  sir  A«,  joamey  to 
Oases,  155,  ei  «sf. ;  author's  dlscovury 
of  a  fourth  oasis,  455  r  Ait  fefet^m  ii 
M»  DwoeUft  wemUr  Mm%  156  {  goo* 
graphy  of  the  oases,  tft.  |  olisiatr,  soilt 
and  productions,  157 ;  taiation,  156$ 
reflections  saggastod  by  the  diseofwy* 
lA. ;  an6iml  moffolu^f  Bi  Corgi,  159  ; 
the  oases  places  of  ChristiBS  oxS^ 
ik,i  their  probable  origin,  160. 

Edwards's  tour  of  the  Dovo,  409,  otoeq.  / 
reviewer's  apology  to  the  riven,  459  ; 
opoempke  io  sMier,  460;  odAm  As  l*e 
Z3buf,46l;  mUfmmiom  ook,  468;  ooi^ 
ion  miU  on  ike  Dom,  ik*  f  sesMPf  ^  He 
peak,  ik. ;  inueeamof  ef  WaUom  rttfael^ 
tag  I4f  dUifpMraacv  ^  ike  riasr*  464  ^ 
eoneiudmg  siamot,  i&  ;  muusI,  *  ondtt/ 
465. 

Elliott's  love,  a  poem,  348»  et  ssf  .  j  oa 
the  love  of  fame^  343;  waramoaglko 
poets,  Byron,  Bowles,  Ate,  344;  a»> 
ikor'e  inaoeiiae  ugntaif  Jonf  B^ms,  ik,  ; 
ofotinpke  to  6ms,  345$  oddnu  to 
iLamtie  Im,  346|  ^fiOo  of 

iko  mfegdekmtf  349  i 
350. 

Elmes's  lectuvN  on  mcUlaolnfc,  870,  cf 
Mf*  /  dillkmltj  nttsading  Ibe  apedic 
application  of  general  prineiples  of 
art, 870;  chaiucter of  thn wosfc,  9W  ; 
author's  hypotheris,  tbei  tbe  arch  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  baselem,  s4. ; 
ts^Mrteffer  efa  knmledgo  9f^ 
872;  errors  of  aeodem  4afl6wv, 
respective  character  of  Ofcek 
Roman  architecture,  i&. ;  rouaif 
ot  Monastfrboko,  274; 
lUk  ankOeeit,  ik. ;  Waterhio  bridge^ 
ik. 

flmes's  memoirs  of  Wren,  539,  oimfmf 
plan  of  the  memoirs  tq|odicious,  599  ; 
disadvantage  of  an  exclusive  atudy  oC 
Roman  models,  540  ;  early  sanina  of 
Wren,  ik,  $  invention  of  the 
to  whom  attributable,  541 ; 
sthnces  which  led  to  bis  publie  es» 
ployment,  548  ;  plan  ^  Wfon  for  ass. 
preop^  I4e  keaeke  ^  ika  T^ana^  sk/ 
oMikor's  crifaami  on  ike  aov  lemsr  ^  Hie 
noysf  firtfcsngs,  543  ;  ike  atonmnmt  aai 
niu^e,  ik»;  church  of  St.  Mary^ie  how» 
ik,;  description  qf  ike  inlanor  ^  A. 
Slepken'M,  H^'aOkrook,  544 1  eomparativ* 
merits  of  ibe  two  models  for  St*  Panl*^ 
ik, ;  expedients  us^  in  fcaoviug  tkn 
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0ld  lovar,  MSt  Ively  mm,  t». ;  St. 
JmoiH's  church,  546  ;  a««ebte  rttpt€i' 
Ug  Am  jptrr  of  Si,  DumlanU^  ib,  g 
Wren*!  Ian  days  and  death,  ib, :  cha^ 

iao0r,  547  \  embellUUmaciti  of  the 
work,  548. 

Emaocipatioii,  roman  cathoUc,  remarks 
on,  194»S04,5. 

BagSsk  ckarmeUr^  ohtervaAont  on  ikt,  8d7« 

Epiaeopacy,  tendency  of,  to  identify  itaelf 
with  polKical  rule,  54. 

Entkine's  cnny  on  fiiith,  397,  a  tef» ; 
divinity  half  metapbyncs,  387 ;  bni- 
tory  of  controveriy,  328 ;  nature  of 
the  dispute  about  faith,  389 ;  tke  dif 
timikmt  ^  tkiologiain  m^tmg  liifir^ 
tmlkimda  ^fmik  de^rteoied,  330;  ab- 
suad  definitiocw  of  faith,  ib- ;  faith  do- 
nied  by  Mr.  Walker  to  be  an  aa  of 
the  mind,  331 ;  HlMMtrotiimJroma  Beg" 
gm'i  morkittg  hf  atkimg  olmt,  ib, ;  con- 
tradictory repreieotatioii  of  faith  given 
by  Mr.  Carlile,  338;  scriptural  view 
of  Itith  in  Christ,  ib. ;  wk^  tke  gotpei 
iff  mud  md  tke  mode  im  rnkkk  W€  beHtte 
iif  tkeponilo  be  oicertmiitdf  333;  cha- 
racter of  the  author's  work,  ib* ;  moroi 
opermiiom  cf  faiik,  334 ;  a  defective 
view  of  truth  the  cause  of  the  imper- 
fections of  Chritftiaas,  tA. ;  a  dead  foith 
not  a  faith  in  the  whole  troth,  i6. ; 

J^fwwf^      ^Km       w^w    s^v^^a^v^^^i^vwv4^vvaA    v^vv     aM^wac^^Hw 

bdiemr^  ondtke  eotamoertid,  esmumed^ 

335  ;  phraaeology  unimportant,  337  f 
«o  ddtoitions  girea  ia  seripture,  ib, ; 
technical  deflnitioo  of  faith  analysed, 
9k,{  faith  an  assent^  in  what  senses 

336  ;  assiiraiica  of  fiiith,  what,  ib,  | 
CKoellant  remarks  of  Or.  T*  Goodwin 
on  asaorance,  339 ;  Boston's  view  of 
faith,  ib,  ;  defsctive  stalemeota  somfr< 
times  true  in  relation  to  opposite 
errors,  ib.  #  Mr.  Carlile>s  view  of  faith 
and  lepeutance,  340;  fetmtenee  ^ 
meo  to  §Mkmii  to  ike  Dimme  iettimomg, 
341  i  warrant  of  faith  not  a  subject 
for  rational  dispute,  34^ 

Establishmaats,  church,  arguments  for 
ezamiaad,  53^  59,  ei  Mf .;  see  Bristed^ 
and  0*Driscol. 

I  eeilt  intepenbk  fremt  199. 

FaiUi.  dcflttiftioaa  of  axamined,  330,  1, 
337,  340;  views  of  given  by  Boston, 
Goodwin,  Ice.  339 ;  see  Erakine. 

Fame,  its  nasubstantial  nature,  347. 

Fifteen  Yean  in  India,  433,  ei  Mf .  /  or- 
der of  Bonaparte  agaiast  suicide, 
434  ;  Iraaifr  qfike  mriierg  ib^g  mntimeiUt 


onepproodwfg  CehdiOt  435^  _^ 

ance  of  r^imen  to  new-eoma«9»  436^ 
dticription  qf  Cokutie,  436;  kigbMemg 
oi  CalcuUo,  438;  tiaie  qf  tbukdf-o^de, 
440;  remarlis  on  the  poiicy  of  l^eadeo* 
hall  street  towards  tha  natives,  44l| 
Brxiiik  govenment  wi^firmd^  to  «ean* 
gtlizaiioK,  ib^i  idot/ettieeUoi  CeinMo, 
443;  prejudice  against  aativecoofarti^ 
443;  tbeffoUke  ^'  tutUe  pmm^ted  bg 
ike  Makoeemedentt  ib,^ .spirited  omdmi 
qf  colonel  fVaiker  ia  eupprmmg  ^^ImM- 
odr,  ib,  s  oiroeitietqfike  ffralJifii  nm 
leitaoeed  bg  tke  gqoenmtmif  444  i  M»» 
bommedans  oiora  Chriatiaii  ia  their 
policy  than  the  British*  t4«;  pneeai 
extent  of  tke  Bntiik  dfrnwdem,  ikt  po» 
pulatioo  of  Bombay,  445;  acasaal  ^ 
tke  Pareeet,  ib,  $  oecami  ^  ike  J§ 
aiear,  446;  ao&^  eowkttt  ef 
Jotmnet^  ib,  ;  oonsaqueDoes  of 
overthrow  of  tha  Pcishwa,  447. 

Fi:ich's  elements  of  sr If  iwpiniwmairt^ 
371,el«9. ,'  itrsBPMf  Anafiab/waMafaf 
a|i^/iceltea,371;  maritsof  thavoloma, 
378;  oa  fe^rician  aad  eredditg^ 913 1 
on  ikemili,  375. 

France,  courtof,  maowin  relatiaa  to  lb% 
415. 


travels  in  the  sooth  of,  399 1  wm 
Thiem.  * 

Franklin's  journey  to  tha  polar  aaa,  58], 
ei  teq.  i  polar  regions  saianiaaHy  «■• 
plored,  581 ;  oltfeot  of  tha  aotaiprise^ 
t4./  can/tsiwciowBfsrV'MrCAsninv^ 
arr « in  «ea|raitf  aRil4  fW  0/"  iZi|^  jHN 
awe,  588 ;  critical  state  of  tha  vaaml 
In  UudsQo's  straits,  ik,;  jmuneg  id 

,  Cumberland  honas^  583;  nugaatie 
island,  ib.;    /adfaa  iegemd  emmeted 

.  wUk  teke  Wimpeg,  ib.:  extraaw  sof- 
lering  of  the  lodiais  from  liiwaio  and 
weather,  584;  /adiaa  ssi^iai,  dia. 
cemfititreqfoe,  585;  taligioaa  notiaaa 
of  the  nadfes,  586;  ikeir  opiimm 9e^ 
gpeetiog  a  fid^vre  siete,  t&.;  half  eaats^ 
587;  modeof  travelliBginsBowshoee, 
ib,;  dueriptioH  of  ike  Stem  Atdient, 
588;  Uaditkmel  origim  ^  tke  Ck^m 
gom.  529 ;  ^orti^f  qf  ike  Swmm^ 
origin  qf  ike  aasw,  530;  trjring  and 

.  haaardous  drcumstanoas  of  Urn  om* 
terprise,  ib, ;  probobdUg  of  mmar^Jb-wut 
pomge,  531 ;  sufisriags  of  the  ea- 
ptoring  party  in  ralnming  to  Fart  ■■• 
larprise,  538;  Dr.  Mkdmdeoe^e  «ww^ 
Oeeqf  ike  dtotk  ^  Mr.  Beod^  506; 
aingular  mental  afieciordebilily,53t ; 
arrival  at  York  fimtary,  14. ;  colaata 
ami  rmlrrllithmnnti  nf  thii  Tnlaiii,^ 
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nee^will,  raDftrict  on,  39,  If  My./  375. 
Mnodtfn  maDiifoulQm  juvcatiitit  1*73,  c< 

•M. ;    ebarmder  of  tbc  work,  173 ; 

fMe  ^ Utmed  Imiies,  174;  Mk  qf 

^mo^  mdikihmb,ih. 
FaHeH^  ebikl't  •criptnn  «iBiiriQer,  166, 

€t  Mf. ;  ^mmen^  167. 

.Geology,  mineral  and  moiaical  contraii- 
ed,  37,  U  ttq, ;  tee  Peno. 

Otsbome'e  etsays,  917,  cf  m  . ;  charac- 
ter of  the  writer,  817  $  contents,  ib.  ; 
diiiy  of  ittidjfmg  tkt  pnpkeeUt,  218; 
di&rent  eode  to  be  answered  by  pro- 
phecies, ib,  ;  grand  design  of  the 
Old  TestaBAent  predictions  in  general, 
SI9;  specific  deiign  of  a  particolar 
dais  of  literal  predictions,  990;  on 
the  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  46,; 
practical  end  of  New  Testament  pro- 
phecies, 991 ;  author's  view  of  our 
Lord's  prediction  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  999  ; 
vtterpMiaihm  qf  vtrti  33,  ih, ;  author's 
solution  QUMtisfactory— true  eapla* 
nation  suggested,  993  \  on  the  phrase, 
the  kmgdm  <if  Gtd,  995 ;  import  of 
the  figurative  language  of  the  predic- 

.  taeo,  996 ;  analysis  of  the  esmy  on 
mntnal  reoollections  in  the  future 
state,  tft.;  o6fsertoiu  io  ike  doetrme  en- 
mieredf  997 ;  future  happiness  cannot 

.  depend  on  ignorsniK  or  furgetfulness, 
998;  pfmdiudtfplkaiumiif  ik€  satfeei, 
999;   qoestioD  telattng  to  the  per* 

.  'pel^tloBoffneadshipeesamiiMd,931; 

V^V^^^w^W^V  ^O     6^6^^>^|^WWwjg  ^^K  ••••••    wVB^M^vvw^v 

iMVli,  939. 

Olen's  jonraal  of  a  tour  to  Karaas,  180,«< 
9iq,i  situation  of  the  colony  at  Karats, 
160 ;  advantageous  position  for  open- 
ing an  attack  on  Islamism,  161;  ctr- 
€tiitr  UUtr  from  jif eoea,  ib, ;  eottoena- 
iion  wUh  a  Cab«ntien  MuuMimtm,  ib* ; 
iMhmUie  legend  regpecimg  ike  eteape  tf 
Ckritif  163;  ooncunence  Of  Mahom- 
medansand  Socinians,  t^.;  importance 
of  the  Arian  testimony  to  the  antheu- 
ticity  of  the  New  Testament,  ib,  ; 
tjfflid  and  dtflldent  tone  of  the  author 

,  in  refeieBOe  to  Mabommedlsni  anad- 
visable,  164;  sjrmptoms  of  Uie  ap- 
proaching £ill  of  Islamism,  165 ;  no- 
Iks  qf  ike  motnteim  IrAee  ef  ike  ditirki, 

•  ib.}  the  Cabardians  formerly  Chris- 
tians, 166. 

Goodis9on*s  Ionian  Islands,  457,  el  «cy.  / 
merits  of  the  work,  457 ;  rffgisdbrfcta- 
fwdsr  tf  iki lemmG/mkit  456. 

Grcooa,  s^Bilwppli  fs,  345 ;  rising  com* 
0^403. 


Grinfield's  reply  to  Goplestoo,  19,  «f  ee§, 
boelph,  history  of  the  house  ik,  975; 
Halliday. 


Palliday*!  history  of  the  house  of  Goelpk, 
975—7 ;  Qea  IV.  descended  Atmi 
Alfred,  975 ;  the  Goelphs  traceable  io 
the  Huns,  tfr. ;  history  of  the  Bruns- 
wick line,  976 ;  derivation  of  the  pn- 
tronymic,  ib. 

Hsppioess,  future,  nature  of,  109,  998. 

Heretjf,  irue  nature  o/,  454. 

Hervey,  character  of  as  a  writer,  456. 

Holstein,  letters  from,  950 ;  see  Downea. 

Horsley'iy  Bishop,  remarks  on  moraJ 
necessity  and  predestination,  33—^ 

Howe,  character  of  the  works  of,  106. 

Infidelity,  nature  and  tendency  of,  53S» 
el  teq,  ;  see  Thomson. 

India,  travels  in,  433,  el  Mf. 

Indians,  North  American,  remarks  on, 
90, 1  ;  pecoMar  claims  of  the  lodiaas 
on  British  benevolence,  90  ^  not  iiK 
capable  of  civilization,  aft. ;  lAoir  4r- 
struetion  efieled  by  ike  po&egqf  Ewr^ 
peani,  91  ;  efibrta  making  in  Ametica 
for  thdr  melioration,  ib.  g  anecdotes 
of,  467,  etteq. ;  594,  ei  »eq, ;  see  Frank- 
lin and  James. 

Innes's  sermon  on  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
567 — 9;  evil  tendency  of  two  oppo- 
site errors  in  preacbiog,  567  ;  on  ike 
peeper  mode  of  preoekiMg^  ike  cbcframr  qf 
gracr,  566. 

Intolerance,  history  and  nature  of^  450  ; 
tee  Clarke. 

Ionian  islands,  Gooditson^  acconni  of. 
457. 

Ireland,  church  of,  remarks  on,  59, 198. 
946. 

state  of,  a  subject  of  paramoont 


interest,  193  ;  see  Magee  and  0*J 

col. 
Irving's,  Washington,  Brat  ebridge  HnU. 

933 ;  see  Bracebridge  Hall. 
Italian  republics,  history  of,  1,  eieef,; 

see  Sismondi. 


James's  expedition  to  the  rocky 

tains,  481,  eteeq.;  history  aiM  reanK 
of  the  expedition,  461  ;  formation  of 
new  towns  on  the  Missouri,  463  ;  fw- 
carieav  tdmaiiam  qf  eoery  teitkwetmi  on  iiif 
4e»b,  ib,  i  rapid  progress  of  stttln 
ments,  464 ;  tkmraeier  qf  ike  ft«c4  eHtten^ 
465 ;  white  hunters,  ibm  ;  natnre  of 
the  soil,  466  j  physiological  character 
of  the  Missouri  Indians,  ik;  ikeh  etU 
ufmimrtif  467;    occupniiona 
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^oriftg  tbtt  yesr,  489 ;   IndiMi  cavd- 
partiety  ib,  ;  tgkcU  of  firtoskttlion  «i  lAt 
/fufiffii,  490;  treatment  of  their  sick»i^.  •* 
f«<«fioKt  Miiltiivnlfy  491  ;  hoepiUlity, 
49ft ;  vkUd  inaiment  ^f  ai^ivm,  H,  / 
aocial  and  domestic  habitt,  t4. ;  can- 
nibalMin  not  pnciited  by  theoiy  493 ; 
Aulory  <tf  ikt  afamioN  cfk/uttM  §uonfiou 
mmaag  tkt  Pawmett  ib. ;  degimdad  iUta 
of  the  Ka«kaia%   495 ;  divcr^iiea  q/* 
iltrarfric<r/adiaa«»496;  tiogalar  vei- 
pan'  of  tlie  Onges,  498 ;    probable 
origin   and   nttmbert  of   the   tereral 
tribef ,  ib. ;  tinguiv  actfon  oMtong  ikt 
Ommtktmt,  499 ;  vitU  to  a  Ckm>km  mI- 
ilemenif  ib, ;  geography  of  the  baidn 
of  tbeBfitaittippit  300  ^  tourettof  ikt 
four  rhert  ntppoted  iobtim  iheiowM  phm^ 
ib,  I  ebtmxtef  qf  tkt  regjigm  wtttmard  of 
CoumU   Bl^^    301  ;  geological   cha* 
racter  of  the  rocky  mountains,  ib, 
Johnson^  farther  reasons  for  dissent,  91, 
titeq,;  the  author  a  plain  man,  hot 
stout   polemic,   91 ;  Atf  rtfkloHon   qf 
Mr.  8pkM^9  charge  agaiml  DimnUn  qf 
broakmg  ibe  km,  9^ 
Joyce  on  lore  to  God»  91,oiteq. ;  merits 
of  the  vorfc»  97 ;  reoommeodatioos  of 
the  subjeet,  98 ;  mUmU  dtngn,  ib.  $ 
analysts  of  the  principle  of  lova  to 
Ood,  99;  Edwards's  definition  of  vir- 
tue oljectionable,  t6. ;  Dwight's  defi- 
nition of  love  erroneous,  100 ;  benevo- 
koce  not    the   highest   virtue,   ib.; 
pMidnessthe  object  of  love,  10 1 ;  gra- 
titode  an  essential  element  of  love  to 
God,  ib.  g  speculative  complacency  in 
ideal  perfection  distinguished  from  love 
or  virtue,  103 ;  on  lAr/Vsconic  dbe<riae 
qf  mord  bmutppib,;  abstract  qualities 
not  the  object  of  afleetion,  104;  Bp. 
BotleT*k  definition  of  piety  radically 
defective,  106;  nfcauery  eoiMcitoii  of 
fit^  md  bMimttt  107  ;  character  of 
Howe's  "  Blessedness  of  the  Righ- 
teoos,"  108 ;  '  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  Ood  an  eieroeot  of  bloHedness,' 
109  }  *  love  a  source  of  highmt  feli- 
city,* 110;    argument  for  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Script  urea  drawn  from 
the  Christian  scheme  of  morals.  111. 
Jodas  bcariot,  remarks  on  the  probable 

motives  of,  68,  ei  uf. ;  see  Bonar. 
Justification,  nature  of,  394.  a  Mf . 

Karass,  mimionary  station  at,  \¥k 
Kniitsner,  a  tale,  148. 

LuCasmtJonnialof,  113,  H  Mf.  1 313, 


Htrq.gpoOgmqft  133;  chriraefer^ 

as  a  bi<vrapher,  313 ;  see  Napofeon. 
Lee*ft,  Miss  H.,  tale  of  Kniitiner,  merits 

of,  148  5  fimponogm  J^om^  149, 133. 
UUnf^om a oomdmned  crimmii^amr' 

gtoi^p  Sol. 
Lorenso  de'Medici,  Roscoe>s  iUostrations 

of,  1,  SS  Mf. 

Louis  XT.  Anecdotes  o(  4l5,ctf  My. 

— •  XVI.,  character  of;  4S5. 

Love,  a  poem,  see  Elliott ;  tpotiropbo  io, 

346;  Bmuiporuftofimon  qf^  134;  na- 

tare  of,  100. 
—  to  God,  analysis  of,  99,  Hmq.i  tee 

Joyce. 
Loves  of  the  angels,  see  Moore. 

Magee's,  aicfabbbop,  primary  charge, 
ft44,  #1  9tq.  ;  reflections  on  bis  k>rd- 
ship's  elevation  to  the  primatial  dig- 
nity, 344 ;  jo^raM  ti^totd  to  bit  elergp, 
ib. ;  oppressed  and  persecuted  slate 
of  the  national  clergy  in  Ireland,  946 ; 
thi  natioMoi  ekureh  bmmNl  in  between  a 
ekureb  wUbout  religiom  %nd  e  body  of 
ehtrtUeurekgioniUs^  947;  author's  eva* 
sive  attempt  at  explanation  examined, 
948 ;  the  presbyterians  not  without  a 
church,  249;  the  charge  examined  as 
respecU  the  independents,  ih. ;  appa- 
ratus for  dvangeliaiog  Ireland  raoom* 
mended  by  the  archbishop^  930. 

Mahommedanism,  remarks  on  the  pre* 
sent  sUte  of,  181,  at  aeq,  g  spread  of 
•  accounted  for,  439. 

Mabommedans,   coodnct  of,  compared 
with  Christians,  444,  430. 

jlfeai,  biibap^ eauedoU  qf  kk  oorfgi^,S5. 

Mmijfn^  Hemy,  rondit  of  Urn  lobomrt  of,  in 
Pertio,  993. 

MecUenbnrg,   letters  from,  930;    see 


Millhouse's  poem*,  938,  ei  »y.;  aonmt 

l0gdtf,  938;  loa  dtijy,  tft.;  en  «  ca- 

wra,  939 ;  io  time,  ib.  g  bic^pliical 

notice  of  the  author,  ib. 
Mississippi,    geography  of  the  region 

watered  by  the,  300. 
Missoori,  progress  of  coloolaatton  on 

the  banks  of  the,  483. 
—  Indians,  pbysiologtoal  character 

of,  486. 
Montgomery's  songs  of  Zion,  160,  et 

eeq.  ;  design  and  pecolikr  qnalifica- 

tioos  of  the  author,  160  g  pttdm  cxziL 

161;  p«iAaxlvL,t4. 
Moore's  Jovca  of  the  angels,  910,   ei 

aeq.g  olitiaetiimB to tlm antoeot,  910; 

nbenrditiet  of  the  maoliiMry,  911  ^ 


index; 


•  |>vo|MMi0n  of  the  poem,  219;  author's 
•opposed  reforiDBtiop  of  moraU,  213 ; 
hiscxcellenoe  at  a  song-writer,  814 1 
timel  character  of  the  present  poem, 
ii^  i  love  qfZwtpkmtd  Hama, iL  ;  com- 
parison of  the  poem  with  lord  Byron's 
*  heaven  and  earth,'  SI 6;  exquisite 
allusion  to  the  loves  of  angels  in  para- 
dise lost,  217* 

Napoleon  mamoicSt  113,  et  h^.;  313, 
etof^i  origm  {iftktmimMr$,  1 13 ;  an* 
count  of  Las  Cases,  1 14  {  tpedmgnt  pf 
kit  €tmoHMthnt  vtitk  kit  matltr,  i6,  $  ■ 
impolitic  condnct  of  Napoleon  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  116;  anee-^ 
dotes  of  his  earlj  lifo,  ib, ;  character 
of  b2i  mathematical  master,  Patraolt, 
.s&./  early  attachment,  117  $  gmnt  a 
priu  estojf  0t  tht  atutkmjf  afJbfont^  1 1 8; 
commencement  of  his  career  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  t6. ;  e&tiinf  tomduci  ^f 
€ariaux,  119  i  conduct  of  Napoleon  in 
theaflbir  of  the  13th  Veodemiaire, 
120 ;  his  successes  in  Italy,  122  ^  hb 
ambition  first  kindled  at  LodI,  ib,; 
rerolntionof  the  18th  Bmmaire,  tfr.; 
polity  qf  tkt  frst  tomtki^  123  j  cbarao- 
tera  of  his  chief  parttsans,  ib,  i  c4e- 
md^ro/iSieyeff,  184;  kit  fintpeetmt  tf 
.«  ntw  gumtrwmnd^  185  $  over-rolad  by 
Napolaqn,  186;  unworthy  jealoasy 
manifested  toaards  Morean,  s4.  /  bis 
narrow  escape  ai  Toulon,  127 ;  anec- 
dotes of  his  generals*  128;  ^  tkt 
ettatU^  tUitt,  189  ;  kit  Mwaiiiiif  ^ 
ttKftr,  ik  I  the  BohespiervcB,  tftu ; 
^r«Mi(gMK«eser<ienf  i/  i^KspsAoa,  ISO; 
tgtUimttad  mtittkmt  mtt^umtd  hf  c 
1^  on  ikeJSM  qf  hoiUt,  131;  kit 
jptaaon  ff  Jbee,  132;  vnlgar-asinded 
abuse  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  i6. ;  psdfrac 
nflA*  csnnl,  133;  his  opinion  of  St. 
Pienreand  Vertot,i6. ;  eaocdbteff  Gar- 
ntsr^  134;  character  of  the  contineo- 
tal  armies,  i4. 1  iff  tkt  iktto  tootnigmtf 
135  s  estimate  of  the  hbtorical  value 
of  the  volumes,  t6.;  iapiession  pro- 
duced bjr  Las  Cases'a  continuation, 
313;  risks  run  by  Napoleon,  314; 
pkm  Aldtod^  Ntpoltom  qfkit  imImJtil 
ymtcttdtMgt  ^flar  tkt  katilt  of  Wokrko^ 
315;  tktracttr  ^  reftymni^316;  Ab- 
>iilroii*j  tolniff  of  aofffi^tf  fiAfTSfMa  317  2 
character  of  M.  de  Narbonna,  t&.i 
anaaft  oUtittioti  qfNopottom  to 
espwsay,3l»;  tmttiou  cf  iktPt 
—iatisifcr,  319;  chamctnrt  of  the 
French  marshals,  s^. ; 
warfsinf  SMftif,  tA. ;  imptnoii 
tkt  book  i^Jotkm^  320;  nerrevei 


iA» ;  ch-comstanoes  which  led  to  f]» 
treaty  of  Leoben,  321  $  character  of 
Cbateanbriand,  i6.;  dmgtt  of  pot- 
outtiHg  At  ettritf  to  inkeril,  392  ;  Jfc- 
poUot^s  tkliberote  oMgtTf  ib,;  his  senti- 
ments on  rcKgion,  323 ;  M(Mf^Uea» 
psadisAliM  of  kimtdf,  ib, ;  efaaracter 
of  the  Directory,  324;  isipsne^  pimt, 
ib, ;  conduct  of  the  emperor  in  bb 
cabinet,  325;  rmarkt  on  tkt  kattit  cf 
Wattrho^  ib; ;  rennrlyaa  tkt  mu  of  er- 
<ifi^,326;  AfnriUcdMy.ii.;  dtaik 
qfnunkal  Lttmat^  327. 

Negro  slavery,  tracts  on,  570. 

Norris,  H.  H.  compared  with  CnrlUe^ 

'  87;  see  Scholefidd. 

Novels,  religions,  lema^  on,  283* 

Oaies,  description  of  the,  156. 

O'Oriscol'b  views  of  Ireland,  193,  ef  «sf . ; 
paramount  interest  of  the  state  of  I  re- 
land,  193;  emancipation  not  a  pana- 
cea for  its  disorden,  194  ;  misguided 
seal  of  the  no  popery  alarmists,  ib, ; 
protestant  dissenters  not  implicated  in 
the  Catholic  question,  t4.;  the  test  net 
not  designed  originally  to  esdado 
them,  195 ;  why  the  diamoters  need 
not  look  lor  relief,  196;  rtmracternnd 
(contents  of  the  work,  197;  Irelnad 
made  papal  by  the  English,  19<; 
mmmiioMt  tkariiter  ^  At  tkmtk  pf 
Mttioiulf  ts* ;  toUt  inttpctvbio  Jhout  ee- 
iokiitkmtiittf  199;  enormona  wealth 
and  inrflciency  of  the  Irieh  chnveh, 
ib.g  frmtd  ni  oppttttiem  pmctittd  te 

efficacy  of  spires,  it.;  Cfaeprotestani 
clergy  not  desireos  of  reclaiming  thw 
people, ik;  toU ttmiltmf^ tkt ptottmi 
teditiattitoi  fo&y,  201 ;  papal  cha- 
raecer  of  the  protestant  estabKehmeoty 
203;  kornkttmatufw^tktpnaitomtt^ 
irtiindf  ib» ;  true  light  in  which  to 
iriew  the  catholic  question,  204  ;  ^fw- 
4aMr  imfbumo  of  tmtoteipotion  en  As 
cntAsfis  f0i<iy,2O5 1  necessity  for  ply- 
ing mcval  means  of  ooanteneting 
popery,  instead  or  penal  measnrca, 
s4.  ,•  dbasreftsisy  ttniemey  qf  tkt  fto* 
wdtk  topartlUin  ot  mm  tmt^  k§  tkt 
pntttt,906i  popery  not  to  be  fimrnd, 
807;  apostacy  of  tlie  Irish  preibyte- 
rian  church,  208 ;  poiromgt  tw/optd  iff 
tooert  totvnamttt  in  Irtkutdt  i4.  i  trmt 
tktrmUtr  of  jsdaieafnn,  209;  regiom 
donum,  210. 

Opium,  baleful  e&cts  of,  370,  1 ; 
confrmions  of  an  opium  eater. 

Oriental  litrratnre,  see  Bonier. 
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J^fiMHf*  munni  ^  4kt,  445* 
•Peon  on  tbe  ninefal  Mid  moMical  geo- 
logiett  37,  el  mq, ;  neriU  of  the  work, 
37  i  geological  view  of  the  creetioo  ia 
opp^iltioii   to  NewioDien  principles, 
86;  various  apology  of  De  Luc  for 
4I0C  ttiing  the  word  cretitd,  39  ;  oom- 
oianily  of  tyttem  in  the  three  king- 
doms, 40;   tue  and  fanmatum  ^f  bone^ 
.i4. ;  the  bones  of  tbe  6rst  man  not 
formed  by  otsification,  41 ;  fint  for* 
matioo  of  wood  not  by  lignification, 
ih» ;  inference  respecting  the  first  for^ 
jnatioa  of  rock,  49 ;  Jtrstfomtatiow**' 
fnriblt  lo  Dhine  pomtr  oi  ikeir  ^fikUni 
esHM,  43 ;  remarks  of  geologists  ■«• 
apccting  the  changes  subMqaent  to  first 
i^rm^tioo,  i6, ;   author's  reading  of 
Gen.  i.  9.,  44 ;  on  the  lojtical  force  of 
the  Hebrew  oonjunctioofii.;  Herschel'a 
opinion  res|ieciing  light  asindepeodect 
4if.the  sntti  45 ;  meaning  of  the  term, 
cloy,  a*  i  noctou  of  a  chaos  not  scrip- 
IH  ral,  ib,  ;  the  nag  formed  bif  a  dunption 
of  Ike  mitkft  turfaee,  46 ;  agency  of 
volcanic  expansion,  ib. ;  snn  and  moon 
not  created  on  the  fourth  day,  47  ; 
eeniimeiUs  qf  Baeem  retpectmg  cretUwH 
and  providence^  ib,  ;    geological  opi- 
nions respecting  the  deluge,  48 ;  the 
earth  deatroynd  at  the  delnge,  ih. ; 
/ormatioo  of  the  second  earth,  49 ; 
volcanic  origin  of  basaltic  rocks  in 
Scotland,   50;    author's  ccnclosioos 
oootnsted  with  those  of  the  mineral 
geologists,  ib,  ;  eoheideni  opiniom  ^ibe 
Fhaek  RmejfekfmlUU,  ib.i  means  by 
which    organic    remains   have  been 
transferred  to  dilierent  climates,  51  ; 
phenomenon  of  the  bore,  t6. ;  calcola- 
tion  of  sir  R.  Phillips  respecting  the 
future   submersion  of  England,  58; 
Brydonc's  falie  assertion  respecting 
vegetable  strata  between  beds  of  lava, 
refuted,  lA.  ;  query  respecting  antedi- 
luvian rivers,  ii.  j  prepotedcowedioa  ^f 
Gen.ii.  11^14.,  ih. 

Peisia,  Travels  in,  989,  e<  j«f.;   see 
Porter. 

i*ersian  history,  remarks  on,  998. 

Phillips,  Sir  R.,  notion  of  respecting  the 
future  submersion  of  Bngland,5C 

milontc  dKlrim,  rema/ib  oa /A«,  403. 

Pd^psfy,  preeent  chmroeler  qf^  206, 

Porter's  travels  in  Georgia,  &c.  Vol.  II. 
889,  el  teq,;  travelling  in  Persia, 
989  ;  tkaraeier  of  Ike  Kemeiy  ami  di» 
maUf  990 ;  author's  gorgeous  style, 
991;  holy  vilUge  uf  Saieds,  ib,; 
JDOiuitaiQ  tiibes,  ib. ;  lacceif  qf  Cttpt. 


ffmi  tn  dieeipHmiig  a  nUiae  trgimenl^ 
999;  teaurkabU  death  qf  Baharam  the 
FUiK  ib, ;    rtetdit  qf  Henry  Martyn^s 
iaboan,  993;    account  of  Ecbatana, 
ib,  ;  tomb  of  Solomon't  eon,  994 ;  eims 
from  mount  Elmund,  995  ;  t^ukhre  qf 
£siher  and  Mordeeai,  996;  Hebremii¥^ 
teriptions,  997 ;  Sassanian  coins,  998  ; 
cause  of  the  chasm  in  Persian  history, 
ib,;    temple  of  Diana  at   Kangaoar^ 
999;    description    of    Kermannhab, 
.300;    Bagdad,  {6.,-     Turkish  poor- 
laws,   301 -;    ladies  of  Bagdad,    ib,{ 
remarks  on  the  exploration  of  Baby- 
lon, 309;    BirsNimiood,  303;  sub- 
terranean passage  in  the  Kasr  hill^ 
ib, ;  Ersch  mentioned  hy  Herodotus, 
304 ;  striking  fulfilment  of  piophecy 
•in  the  present  state  of  Bahyfon,  t^.; 
Babylonian  bricks  and  remains,  305  ; 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  306; 
remains  discovered  by  Mi^or  Men- 
teitb  at  Susa,  ib. ;  tbmb  of  Eaekiel, 
307 ;  nei^aha  tpringt  at  Kirhooh,  ib.  g 
account  of  the  Gourds,  306;    Per- 
sian pipsies,  ib.;  Armenian  antiqui- 
ties at  Eski  Julfi^  309 ;  aneiont  cssm- 
lery,  ib.  g  the  leoen  ehurthei,  310$  am* 
bitioo  and  idolatry  the  parents  of  ar- 
chitecture, 319. 

Preaching,  directioos  for  acquiring  the 
art  of,  989 ;  remarks  on,  567. 

Presbyterians,  state  of  in  Ireland,  908  ; 
vindicated  from  the  charges  oif  Abp. 
Magee,  949. 

Prophecy,  dutjf  qf  Umfyingt  9 18  4  grand 
design  of,  919 ;  see  Gisborne. 

Purgatory,  Socsuian  doctrine  of,  590. 

Pyrenees,  travels  in  the,  399 ;  see  Thiers. 

Reoollectioos  in  the  fotureatate,  reamdts 
on,  996. 

Relies  of  literatura,  357,  et  eej. 

Revolution,  French,  anecdotes  of  the^ 
193,  el  sff.;  see  Campan  and  Na- 
poleon. 

Rochester,  Wilmot,  earl  of^  letten  from, 
364. 

Rocky  Mountains,  geological  character 
of,  501. 

Roscoe'sillustratkHiaof  the  life  of  U- 
lenao  de*  Medici,  1,  et  eeq,g  eharge 
agaimit  M*  Stsmmtdt^  5 ;  character  of 
the  volume,  16;  o^^gerf  imniffieiane$  of 
M.  SismondPt  anihenties,  17;  Irani- 
iattom  qf  a  poem  b$  Lorenaio^  18* 

Rnssett's,  lord  John,  Don  Carbs,  136, 
H  sef. ;  shallowness  of  comparative 
criticism,  136;  oootraat  hetweeo  tbe 
public  character  of  losd  J«  KnaaeU 
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wni  loftf  aftoUf  ib»  f  nimiti  of  tb6 
poem,  1S7;  toShqufcf  ikt  old  khg,^ 
}38  i  te8we,ikekmg  andladif^ikt  htmtt^ 
kold^  TS<^;  MCW,  tMg  king  and  ike  dtitf 
mquUilor,  140 ;  demipthn  givM  ly  D»ii 
Ganof  o/  on  anto^-fi,  149;  «(«nr, 
IBD  inquUiloHf  146 ;  the  tubjeet 
thy  of  •  Ronell,  148. 


rtmatki  on,  373. 
&fii«,  fme  na/ure  q/*,  454. 
^bolcileld'ii  reply  to  Norris,  75,  €<  «y. ; 
malignaot  character  of  Norrit'a  Kbelf, 
75$  eomtfandenee  beitteen  Mm  mnd  Dr, 
Suinkopf,  76 ;   hb  endaoious  attack 
on  the  Newbary  bible  soetety,  77; 
other  instances  of  ini8rq>raMnQition, 
tk  i  charges  against  the  bible  loeiety 
OB  the  ground  of  eipenditarey  78 ; 
eharge  oi  disrespect  to  episcopal  aa- 
thorltles  rebutted,  79 ;    oa  lAe  tdUged 
toncnnemet  qf  paniiitmid  udmim  in  He 
9pmkm  thai  iht  btbie  endangers  ike  ekmtkj 
90 ;  opinioo  of  Dissenters  stated,  tl. ; 
the  church  in  more  dangerfrom  bishop 
Marsh  and  such  men  as  Norris,  81 ; 
ease  of  the  dissenting  place  of  worship 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  ik  ;  NorruPtekarge 
^faitekood  againsi  the  toeiety  of  rcgordk 
iiikpagetf  exfMtdfS^  i  charges  relating 
to  the  tmnslations    ezaminedf   83; 
attack  on  Dr.  Henderson  and  Professor 
Van  Ess,  84 ;  Norris>s  assertion  that 
▼ergons  are  oommemaries,  85;    true 
character  of  Norris's  oppositiouy  i6. ; 
improper  courtesy  of  theauthory  86. 
Seatoo's  church  in  CanaaUy  474,  etarq, ; 
remarks  on  the  true  use  of  Scripture 
history,  474  ;  extracts,  i6»  ei  tiq. 
Sismondi's  history  of  the  Italian  rejmb- 
liesy  t.  et  eeq,  /  coincidences  between 
the  early  and  later  periods  of  Italian 
history,  I ;  monnmental  prools  of  the 
attunments  of  the  Etruscans,    flfr.| 
absence  of  records  relating  to  the  early 
periods,  9 ;  military  character  of  R«h 
man  inttitotiooi,  3 ;  difflcoltieiof  the 
historian,  4;   ttmdabk  extrimne  pf  ike 
nuikor  to  team  kitieeU  eecaracy,  ik.  | 
eoniewifiHoat  ettimaU  <tf  kit  Ukm  ijf 
Mr*  Roteoe,  5  i  character  of  the  work, 
i4.  f  state  of  Italy  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  century,   6;    ealifail^  emf 
heal  edbanlmf  ^  Venke^  7;  dmimg 
enierfriae  qf  Itirimn  phmtet,  8;  the  as- 
cendancy of  Venice  over  Greece  ulti* 
mately  disadTantafseos,  10 ;  charac* 
tcr  of  Eceelino  iil,  il.  ,*  erudHaqf  Be^ 
crfjaoi  11»  U}    a  crusade  dedaied 
agaiMt  Jiiai,  13}   OMtmeie  of  the 


Padmmi,  I4ympmrtitkmofPBBtfcie, 
15  ;  hie  captmre  and  denth^  I6-;  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Rosooa^a  alladL  oe  the 
author,  16. ;  see  Roscoe, 

Sketches  of  sennoaa,  vol*  ir,  t78,  ei  sty.  g 
sketches  but  sorry  substitnto,  978; 
tpeeimeiu  ofemmiM  ttfte.  919%     ' 
cftermm  on  BekenL  3,9^0. 

Slander,  esmy  oft  the  evils  of,  93. 

Smith,  Dr.  I. P.,  on  the  means  of 
taining  the  tnith  of  rdigioes 
meats,  175 — ^7;  danger  of  hcBeneK 
such  satJalactwn  uaattainsMe,  175; 
reiigieutifuikanikernaetefor  fisilsey 
jiuthieoneermng  Ood,  176. 

^^''^"ig^fgi  WMflir  Off,  414. 

Sooinianlsm,  Its  prsvalenoela  Indeqd» 
208;  remaekt  on  the  ckamder  qf^  W9^ 

Socioians,  activity  of  modem,  385. 

Somatopsyehomologie,  447,  dsrf.  ;  «■- 
ikor*e  ignomni  nttack  on  Bilefa  tkmk^^ 
447 ;  insidious  character  of  the  weitfc» 
448;  inconsequential  reasonings  of 
the  materialist,  449. 

Spain,  remarks  on  the  state  of  thinga  i% 
408. 

Stoical  piety,  nature  of,  IO6. 

Syriac,  easy  method  of  acquiring  the 
reading  of,  985. 

Talleyrand,  character  of,  316. 

Thiers's  Pyrenees,  6cc.  599,    d  i0f • ; 
south  of  France  little  known  to  the 
French,  400;  greatnem  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  %h.;  pkjftwg  immknl  ekemtter-- 
ieiierf  401  ;  sonfAcra  rocfs,  A.  ;  demo- 
cratlcal  character  of  Marseilles,  409 ; 
MJigiilar  tkenge  in  iit  qffmrt^  {4. ;  ris- 
ing commerce  of  the  Greeks,  403; 
description  of  the  Catalooians,  404; 
Spmitk  wwnke,  ib.  g    Mate  Florida^ 
406;  oneedoU  ef  ikt    TreppiU,    rk.g 
Baron  d'Broles,  407 ;  ^iiesayaiMl  fT 
tkeemgqf  ihefaiik,ik.$  state  of  the 
Spanish  natfen,  408  s  disrr»fww  qf  m 
gneriUa  ekkf,  41 1 ;  ^eaiil  imtfggiert, 
413 ;  remerkt  on  ike  nokikUerg  egeiem, 
414. 

Thomson's  sermons  on  inftdriity,  551, 
ei  teq. ;  design  and  useful  character  of 
thework,  559;  plenof  the  sermona» 
553;  deitU  tkergenklewUk eonbmfijor 
rsfifion  in  general^  ik,;ikt  K^ieimm  qf 
revelniim  ieedt  to  ike  psjecfisa  jf  eit  re* 
Agio*,  554t  tkeokjeeHoneto  GMitiamftp 
MfiesMr  to  netersl  rs£ipsH,  555 ;  « 
awnsdls  mikmg  kni  n  /ecf,  <4.  {  asrel 


of  ditkt&tf  fei^  to  eU  refifiae, 
556;  isaneref  dbclrte«^iraaM,557; 
inidelity  destmetlve   of 
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55S ;  latent  iDAdellty  of  ptoliBned  be* 
lietcra*  359  {   wtMkf  ekurgtd  on  Ike 
JcrwmHii  amd  Ike  ma€ii99f  it,  |  merit  of 
tbtt  work,  561. 
Tokrmtkm,  mtt  Amerkmn  •pohgrntt  358* 

Fov,  Ibree  of  the  Hebrew,  44. 

Vtmkt^  antiquiljf  ami  fiimtiioH  •/,  7. 

Village  Lecturer,  tba»  163yCl«<f.;  qna- 
IIAratkmiof  a  village  teadier»  163; 
evil  of  abandoning  village  inainietion 
to  the  illaieffate,  164;  cbaraeler  and 
oootentf  of  the  volone,  1 65 ;  r^fkcHom 
cm  ikt/^ogpel^9  bring  pnadkdio  ike  pa»r, 
ib,;  Ike  keroeti  Ae  end  ^  ikt  m»ld, 
168. 

Virtne^  Sdwaid^t  deflaitioo  of, 
100. 


Walber'i,  John,  repreientatioo  of  faith 
expoaed,  331;  bit  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Rdeetic  Review,  574. 

Wellwood'a,  sir  U.  M.,  aemiona,  vol.  ii. 
961,  el  mq,;  morality  of  CaMnisu 
oninpcncbable,  961 ;    merits  of  the 


volume,  869 ;  en  ike  true  le$l  ^re^gjuna 
prvmpk,  963 ;  /cWt/y  U  iUlle  Utmlrw 
fMr,964;  kumiikimg  retnepeU  tf^fe 
as  iaadeqaaieijf  eoiploifed,  265;  ikepeai'^ 
leal  maiefaclarf  266 ;  kit  caee  ao  emom' 
rageatenl  to  IkeiaipeaiUat,  967  ;  opinioos 
mpocting  the  graves  opened  at  oar 
Lord's  rKsurrecUoo,  968;  aignment 
for  the  separate  state,  969. 

Wilberforce's  appeal  on  behalf  of  negro 
slaves,  570. 

Wilks's  correlatjve  claims  and  duties* 
remarks  on,  54,  el  «cy. 

Wilson's  travels  in  Kgypt,  68,  fl  Mf.  / 
catchpenny  character  of  the  volnaM» 
M ;  auikor'tpiMu  Iraatpartt  at  ^raadb- 
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